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LAND)— ADJOURNED 
Order of the Day for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on the Municipal Corpo- 
rations (Ireland) was read; and the debate 
resumed on the Amendment moved by 
Lord Francis Egerton as an instruction to 
the Committee. 
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some apology for h 
address the House, that thor 
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Ireland to be a question 

1 the tranquillity and domestic peace 


ind. 


for upon which 
He was opposed strongly to 
the Amendment proposed last night by 
the noble Lord opposite, and he was now 
prepared to show that the adoption of it 
would produce the most fatal consequences, 
cted the pr 
able and eloquent exposition of the 


as resp ace of that e untry. 
le corporate bodies in Ireland, 
and their mai-administration would 
tain ample corroboration from the local 
experience of most gentlemen connected, 
f, with that ce untry. He, then, 
I that Hou 
with some towns In the south of Ireland, 
i rds what he knew 
of the Corporations of Limerick and of 
which he 
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\Viember of se acquainted 
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nomination had always prevailed, that|it was neither paved, lighted, cleansed, 


nomination having been completely at the 
disposal of a noble Lord not resident in 
the town, and possessing but moderate 
property in it. The patronage of that 
borough, as possessed by him, was a thing 
quite complete in every respect—so com- 


ie 
plete, that no one of his nominations to 
adopting the Amendment; 


any office, great or small, in the Corpora- 
, for it was 
honourable understanding with the 
bers of the 


tion was ever rejected an 
mem 


council, 


held office they held it but in trust for | 


the He had, therefore, the ap- 


patron. 


pointment of the Mayor, the Sheriits, and | 


even the bailiffs. The income of this Cor- 
poration amounted to 5,0002. a-year, the 


greater part of which had, of late vears, | 


been applied and used for the purpose of 
defeating the just claims of the citizens to 
inferior branches of the fr 
Corporation, the House would not be 
surprised to learn, had at all times been 
an exclusive body, and at present did not 
contain any Roman Catholics. 
was a considerable port, and possessed 
rather an extensive trade, but not one of 
the merchants were of right admitted into 
the Corporation. The sheriffs of the county 
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eaom, 


Limerick 


of the city of Limerick were appointed by 
the patron, and those officers appointed 
the Grand Jury, a body which, he need 
not remind the House, had very important 
functions to discharge, and he put it to 
hon. members whether it was fitting that 


such a city should, in that manner, and to 
such an extent, be placed at the disposal 
of a singie individual. There did, how- 
ever, exist in the city a Board of Com- 
missioners chosen by the inhabitants, upon 
the principle of representation, who had 
the disposal of a revenue of 2,000. a-year. 
This Board consisted of Protestants and 
Catholics, without distinction of faith, and 
they discharged their duties to the entire 
satisfaction of the inhabitants by whom 
they were chosen. With regard to Ennis, 
his own family was interested in that 
borough. It consisted of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, and the municipal government was 
intrusted toa provost and twelve burgesses, 
who had as little relation to the town of 
Ennis as they had to the city of London. 
The patronage before the Reform Bill was 
divided between two families; but he be- 
lieved he spoke from authority when he 
said, that they were no longer desirous of 
this species of influence. There existed 





| all he would 
| it would be as little acceptable to the 


that so long as they | 


This | 





nor watched, These might be taken as 
specimens of two Corporations; and with 
respect to such small boroughs as were be- 
low 6,000 in point of population, perhaps 
the best thing that could happen would 
be that they should be extinguished. He 
would now look at the reasons urged for 
and, first of 
remark, that if it were carried, 
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noble 
but 


the 


arose 


friends as to enemies of the 
mover. It out of nothing 
jealousy and distrust of the Roman Ca- 


tholics; and what motive more miserable 


or contemptible for depriving a great 
nation of its rights and franchises could 
be stated, than to admit that it arose out 
of terror of the power of an individual who 
owed that power only to the wrongs of his 
country? The way to lessen that power 
was to redress those wrongs. He must 
say, that he never heard more miserable 
or contemptible reasoning than that of last 
night by hon. Members opposite in sup- 
port of that presumed necessity for ex- 
cluding the Roman Catholics from all par- 
ticipation in civil power in those boroughs. 
Would those hon. Members never learn 
that the excessive power and influence 
which they lamented so to see exercised 
in the affairs of Ireland, by an hon. and 
learned individual in the House, was 
founded upon his strenuous advocacy of 
their rights, and the sense they entertained 
of their wrongs? Did not they tell the 
Catholics of Ireland by this Amendment 
that they considered them unfit to govern 
the affairs of a Corporation or of a parish ? 
and would not the Catholics, of course, 
in such a state of things, fly to him as 
their adviser and advocate, who came be- 
fore the united legislature of both countries 
backed by the voices of six millions and 
a-half of Irish Catholics? The principle 
he was always advocating was due to 
every Catholic —to every Protestant — 
namely, that every man in Ireland should 
have anequal participation with Englishmen 
in all the rights and privileges of the British 
constitution. The pretext for discovering 
thatadivision should take place on thisocca- 
sion he condemned as flimsy, because the 
question might, with more convenience, 
be raised in the Committee. With respect 
to the details of the Bill, and the reasons 
advanced against them, the more they 
were examined the more flimsy seemed 


no municipal authority in the place, and| the pretext for dividing upon it in the 
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present stage. No change was, in fa 


involved, that might not be made in the 


Committee, and the supporters of tl 
amendment were not prepared to d 
that Municipal Corporations were n . 
sary for the purposes contamed in tl 
Statute of 9 Geo. 4th, ec. 82. Had the 
supporters never heard it stated that th 
great mass of the population of Ireland 
were little disposed at this moment 
place confidence in county or city Magi 
trates nominated by th 

proposed change were mat ( 
must necessary appoint nh y | in 
Catholics, so that to carry the Amend- 
ment would create the very evil from 


which its advocates were so anxious to fly. 
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arcument upon the poli 


confessed to the no! Lord, the Ch 
Secretary, that as the peace of Irelar 
had never been preserved by an 


force, so he believed it never would. Those 
who wished to preserve good 
place confidence in those respectabl 
persons who had the power to maint 
There had been 


something last nicht 


no weight with him, and he frankly 
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thrown out ad captandum with respect to | 


the question of the right to levy tolls 
the boroughs. 

cases, a change in this respect c 
desirable ; yet, in general, he was far 


thinking that it would be desirable in all |t 
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cases to insist on depriving the borough 
government of the right of levying such 


tolls, provided they were applied bona _fid 
to purposes of trade and commerce in t! 
borough. This would apply 
quéstion of fair tolls. Arguing even by 
analogy from the case of a merchant who 
paid port dues without complaint, because 
he procured in return equivalent advan- 
tages, he arrived, in respect to fair and 
market tolls in boroughs, at the same 
inference. He professed, that, considering 
the causes that existed in Ireland for dis 
affection and violence, he only wondered 
that affrays and political excitement were 
so seldom witnessed there. Under good 
municipal regulations, he was satisfied 
that these tolls might be made a source of 
the greatest benefit to the community. 
He would not follow an hon. Gentleman 
who had spoken last night through his 
instances of indiscretion in particular part 
of Ireland : in the present state of society 
there, they were notto be avoided, and he 
was only surprised that they were not more 
frequent; but he wished to show what would 
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nobie Lord, the same fearful spirit 
ye revived with irresistil force. 


At the present moment, and with present 
prospects, there was no danger of the 
[f this 
in another pl ice, 


out 


e eS) ee mPePr tert 
a different cry would be 
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arguments of expediency: those who 
were resolved to do wrong were right to 
begin early; and those 
cea to do right might safely disregard 
ulterior consequences, and rely with con- 
nal gratitude of a 


who were deter- 





fidence upon the nati 
generous people. 

Mr. Randal Plunkett felt convinced, 
that after the speech the House had heard, 
it would have no objection to have the 


same subject diflerently treated. He re- 


membered to have read in an Irish pro- 


vincial paper, that on a certain day, in a 
certain month, a spinster, of an age h 

felt it his duty to forzet, had ‘* renounced 
the errors of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion, to embrace those of the Protest unt.” 


it appear d to him that th question was, 
! ? . . 
shall we abandon the corruptions of 
Protest int Corporation s. to embrace those 
. D ‘ 1 1 ] : ’ 
of the Roman Catholic? He had not tie 
good fortune to know much of the motives 


0; re fori the Wi S to jude fr mm 


rmetr 
what he | id re id of t statements of 
those who supported the Reform Bill, as 
of real Reformers, then was he justified 


ee | ee a: 
in considering that the excision of all 


those excrescences which had by time 
grown up on our venerab 
cut away root and bran 
plants which cumber the 
their principle. sut when we come to 
proceed on these t 


ch, those noxious 


rtp. was 


| 
heir own principles—- 
Tum vero manifesta fides, Danaumque patescur 
Insidia—— 

———-—. Victorque Sinon incendia miscet 

Insultans.—— 

Then did their fidelity to their ancient 
maxims become manifest aa en did the 
wiles of the enemy < epee evident, and 
soon would the hon. an He arned Member 
for Dublin, when he returns to his country 
again, shorn, indeed, of some of those 
honours with which he approached us 
here, cause to be ignited those bonfires he 
had ordered in the last speech he made, 
ere he bade his native shores adieu, from 
the Causeway to the Cove of Cork, and 
from Limerick to the Liffey, upon the 
event of a Ministerial measure passing. 
Let the House imag 
feelings of his M< ,jesty y's ‘oy al Protestant 
subjects when the y beheld around these 
blazing pyre s, and probably considerably 
exhil rate d by mountain dew, some thou- 
sands of those called Ribbonmen, of which 
le Lord opposite, the 


me Department, had 


association the no 


Secretary for the I 


stated, he was sure in ignorance, that no 
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‘1 would not say, that there were not sti 
) 
| take, as they 


|Shamrock, and other designations. 


e institutions, to | 


cine, what must be the 
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| persons of the station of Members of Par- 


liament were members. He could tell the 
noble Lord, that there had been, and he 
would not say that there were not still 
members of the association called Rib- 
bonmen, in Parliament. 

Mr. Hume rose to order. The hon, 
Gentleman charged a Member of that 
House with belonging toa Ribbon Society. 
He submitted, that the hon. Gentleman 
was not entitled to make an accusation, 
disgraceful in itself, against another hon. 
Member, without baiwing the party to 
whom he alluded. 

Mr. Randall Plunkett: 
used were, that there had been, and tha 


‘¢ The words | 


Members of Parhament who belonged 


that society, which we, the uninitiated, 


i call Ribbonism, but which is, in fact, 1 


which the parties 
Ives Sons of thi 


the name, I believe, 
call themse 


the hon. Member for Middlesex satisfied ? 
[The hon. Member nodded assent.| | 
arose principally to announce the senti- 
ments of my clients, who are, in this case, 
| the Corporation of Drogheda, and I do so 
! 2 e. a 

from the highest authority in such a case, 
being armed first, with a petition from 


; | the Mayor, Sheriffs, &c. &c., and Common 


| Council of the town of Drogheda, agreed 
to on the 19th of last February; showing 
thereby, that it was not in consequence of 
any communications from this side of the 
House, as to the line proposed by them. 
The petitioners state in conclusion, (the 
hon. Member read part of the petition) 
that they consider that it would be inti- 
nitely preferable to abolish that Corpora- 
tion altogether, than substitute a new one, 
on the principles proposed by the provi- 
sions of the Bill before the House. Px 
tioners, in an earlier part of the Petition, 
had endeavoured to guard the House 
gainst the reception, as conclusive evi- 
dence of the Report o f the Commissioners. 
It is to this subject that I wish to direct 
‘the attention of the House of Commons 


| 
! 

jand the country. I arraign the whole 
| 

} 

| 

| 





Report of the Kae hae Comn lissioners 

In the first place, Sir, they were altogeth 

a ditterent sort of persons from yt se 
selected, when the Commission of Public 
| Instruction issued; it was composed of as 
| any English as Irishmen, so that the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


integrity of the Englishmen, although 
they might be Rie men, countervé riled 


iseparable from Irishme 


the prejudices is 
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I can speak from my own 
the Englishmen, especially w! 
think of their Commission, tl 
men of high talents and att 


eq 


men well qualified to fill 


creditably. When the 
missioners were appointed 
men of very diff 
Corporate Comm! 

of their labours, 
chaunt a dirge over a 


the important circumstan¢ 


Mr 

nected is this, that 

‘ 1 

Colhoun, a 

to make tl] 
| 


district allottec 


} 

many towns, 

Members to 

sessing much cor 

and the much calumnia 
The Report on 

on the authority of 
not know whether 
I see Opposite to 
erst famous for b 

brigs, Or any 

name. We 

Euphonious 

this centlieman 

decisions, when sent 

tering barrister to 

before the public, 

are jurzs consults 

sions were 

Reform Bill 

to my friends of 

and the House will no 
should prove inaccurate, wl 
have some grounds for thinking 


- 1 + . 
returns on which the Report wa 


" 
1} 
li 


were actually made 
the Commissi 
heda. The 

right hon. the 


fold :—First, that in 
elsewhere, the public property an 


derivable from tolls, &c. &c. were ap} 
to the private purposes, and particular 
persons of the Corporation; and secondly 


its exclusive and sectarian character. A 
to the first—will the House believe, tl 
in the statement made by the Attort 
General, it is made to appear as if 
property in land, with the houses built 
the expense of the occupying tenant 
thereupon, were the property of the Cor- 
poration? For instance, suppose the 
ground-rent of a house is 4/. an acre, and 


that the tenant, for the premises he builds | ainc 





ble Lord, 


} 1 1 4 } . 
ose with wnonm be acted, to preserve 
| 


V0O- 


and t! 
the old system, 
Corporations, as he now proposed, but 


t] 


and not only not toa 


es unredressed. He had 


1 } ? 
thecould command, 


) nothing that affected, 


re | 7 1 
‘, the principle of the 
4] a 
hat had been 
iCaviC only to 


had much 


>“) 


Inent provisions 
: Se 
ie, and if the 
did not know 

| / j 
he professed, 


: hi find it 


histoi of lreland, 
insult otfered at the 
lrish nation would 
increased pow 

} 


d Gentlema 


th¢ 
rd, then, directed 
easure and to increase the othe: 
ive lent the | stigmatize the Roman Catholic population 
and sta- | of Ireland as unworthy of being intrusted 
stant ascen- | with power; and did it not by that very 
Protestant | denunciation give a vast increase to the 
inf ( of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin? But what 


lon the other hand, was the Bill of his 


f) 


‘9 


} 
aha pOWC!] 
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Majesty’s Ministers calculated to accom- 
plish? Why, it was designed and calcu- 
lated, above all other measures, to coucill- 
ate the people of Ireland, and thus disarm } h 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin of 
the alarming power he now possessed. | 
He said alarming, be if | 
otherwise than fe: 
things existing in ant ’ 
give such powers as that hon. ai 
Member pos essed into th 
private individual. As 
clergy, he could not se 
the present Bill 
did not posses 

contrary, 
them of thei 
cal sense; it 
irritation uy 
now prevailed 
as well as laity ; 
predicting that 
the effect of taki 
disposition to e' 

} 

he sat down h 
not to be sca 
gloomy predictions 
that had been foreboded a 
by the hon. Members on t! 
the House. Those hon. Ge 


ike the sailors in pursuit of 


} 
‘ 


ship, who thought of not 
their betray il 
rock. He h 
might escape 
they were heedle A 
but, should it be othe: 
hoped at least that they 
the victims of their false 
should th y sink, tho 
House might not ac 
the abyss. 

Mr. Gally Kn ig ht, 
tentively to what had been 
the debate, was obliged to confess tl 
explanation had been offered whic 
succeeded in relieving the | 
by his Majesty’s Ministers fron 
and radical defect—namely, that it 
petuated the principle of exclusi 
this account, entirely concurring 
propriety of carrying the sent 
effect, which had been pronounced against | 
the Irish Corporations, he felt it an abso- | more p 
lute duty to support the amendment of | placed on th 


| 


the noble Lord, the Member for South | he would 
Lancashire. He thought its adoption | to be pl 
would be most conducive to the peac: | | 

and welfare of Ireland. ‘ What,” it was! 


ence into 
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next, creating Catholic Corporations. Was 
it not rather their duty to compel both 
parties to respect the supremacy of the 
law, and to administer justice to each 
with the most rigid impartiality? If any 
man had a right to claim exemption from 
a culpable indifference to the welfare of 
Ireland, he possessed that right; for he 
had used his utmost exertions to persuade 
his countrymen to concede the great boon 
of Catholic Emancipation, In doing so, 
he was much encouraged by solemn and 
repeated assurances that the consequ 
of that measure would be the tranquility 
of Ireland, and a deep and lasting 
of gratitude from that country to this 
In what manner had_ those ances 
been fulfilled? He was mortified beyond 
measure at the complete disappointment 
of the hopes wl had entertained, 


nces 
tribute 


assut 


which he 
and had pressed upon his countrymen 
a strong argument for concession; and 
perceiving at last 
must say, misiead the people of Ireland, 
now call justice, would, in fact, be 
short of ascendancy,—that whattheycal 
equality, would, in fact, 

transfer of political power ; 
lend himself to anything, 

which would be to increase : 
an influence that had not been exercised 
for the welfare and happiness of iedland, 
If the people of Ireland would be 
fitted by the Bill before the House, he 
should consider it in a ve ry different point 
of view. But in what way would it re- 
lieve the beggary and destitution which 
were the real grievances of Ireland, which 
necessarily kept the people restless, and 
made them the ea ‘Sy prey of any and 
every insidious demagogue; a grievance 
which did not proceed from Orange Cor- 
porations, or a Protestant Establishment, 
but which proceeded those who 
should have kinder hearts? There was 
another Bill in proapect, which he trusted 
would do something to relieve the destitu- 
tion of the people of | ire ae and which, 
therefore, should have his support; but 
the present Bill must chi fly be con- 
sidered with reference to political 
The opposition were called Destructives, 
but what was the truth? Both sides of the 
House united, on this occasion, in destrue- 

ee to exactly the same amount; the dif- 
ho d of re-construc- 
Gas. The of the amendment 
proposed to provide for the nece 
the towns of Ireland in a manner 


i 
that w 
nothing 
be a 

-he could not 
the 

and strengt he n 


bene- 


from 


powe r. 


y 
4 
+1 + 
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erence We is in tue me 


supporters 
supp rters 
ssities of 


which 
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appeared the most conducive to their per- 
manent welfare. The Bill before the 
House, after abating the old nuisances, 
would not be satisfied without calling them 
into existence again. They were told to 
dread the consequences of substituting 
any proposition for that contained in the 
Bill. He hoped this was an argument 
which would never have any influence on 
the decisions of the House. He trusted 
that the Tlouse would always know how to 
meet the language of intimidation. He 
trusted that the House would always know 
to meet menace of physical 
force; certainly not with contempt—but 
as certainly with not a jot more of con- 
cession than would have been freely given 
had no menace been employed. He 
dreaded the adoption of this Bill, much 
more than its rejection, because its effect 
would obviously be to place exclusive 
power in the hands of one of the two great 
par whiel 


how the 


into h Ireland was divided. 


such measures as these 


ties 
—it was the fear of dangerous concessions 
sent him where he was sitting. He 
lieved that his right 
riends opposite would capable 
of entering into any bargain, or contract, 
with any man, or set of m but it was 
for them to force their way to 
office without placing themselves under 
such obligations to those who entertained 
extreme opinions, as would make it im- 
possible for them afterwards not to be 
conducive to dangerous transfers of power. 
Impressed with this conviction, and im- 
pressed also with the conviction that all 
that was valuable was at stake, he con- 
sidered it to be one of those great occa- 
sions on which men of character might 
to the trammels of party, and 
must wore of their country. 
He would not say that it did not cost him 
a struggle. No man of any feeling could 
separate himself, even politic: lly, from 
those whom he respected and esteemed 
without a severe pang. But at this mo- 
ment he should have enjoyed no peace of 
mind had he pursued a contrary course. 
Mr. William Ord did not intend to fol- 
low any of the speakers who had that 
evening preceded him through the details 
into which they had entered, but should 
at once come to deal with some of the 
arguments advanced last night by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Launceston 
(Sir H. Hardinge.) That hon. and gallant 
Member had introduced into his speech 


that 
never for a moment bs 


hon. F be 


| 
4 


rise superior 


nothine but 
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a lone extract from the Intimidation Com- 
mittee which sat last year, and of which 
he (Mr. Ord) had occasionally had the 
honour to act as chairman, and 

and gallant Member had said, th 

perience in that Committee had 

in reference to what had been said b: 
hon. and learned Sergeant who prec 
him in the debate, to show from the 
dence taken before the 
question, that the employment of s¢ 
rian influence for political purposes 
so general as to disqualify the Irish p 
ple for the enjoyment of that which they 
conceived to be their right, and would 
equally interfere with the proper manage- 
ment of their own municipal concerns 
He had attended the t| 
time the evidence quote 
and he had reperused it sinc 
tion, and he must say, that 
gallant Member, in the speec! 
last night, had selected certain 


Committee 


Committee at 


| ae deli 
was dé 


the evidence as to some transaction 
wholly omitted other portions which, in hi 
judgment, the hon. and gallant 
was bound to have mentioned. 
with regard to the speecl 
Kehoe, reported by a gentl 
for some time been 
press. The right hon. and gall 

ber ought, however, to have stated 

speech or sermon, or whatever it 
called, had been disavowed by 

Kehoe. Now he would take another in- 
stance in order to show 

extracts by which the right hon. and gal- 


Officer 


connected 


lant Member supported his arguments. | 


The right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 


alluded to a late election at Clonmel, and | 


stated, that it appeared from the evidence 
that a most 
Quaker, for the sole otlence of 

voted for Mr. Bagwell, had been att 

in a most shameful manner, and obliged 
to conceal himself in bis own house from 
the mob. This, said the right hon. and 
gallant gentleman, was but one instance 
out of many he might adduce. He would 


respectable gentleman, a 


turn to the evidence upon which this state- | 


ment was made, and he found the evi- 
dence of Dr. Fitzgerald, the stipendiary 
Magistrate, in respect to the 
of this gentleman to be as follows :—‘ At 
the same election, a highly respectable 
merchant, a Quaker, after having voted 
for Mr. Bagwell, and wishing to 
notoriety, retired from the Court-house ; 


he was followed by the mob, who pelted | 


the species ol 


treatment | 


} election ; 
avoid | 
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him with mud from the Mayor's house up 
to the Globe Inn; he is a most inoffensive 

| who gives employment in his 
upwards of a 
uly. So that, not- 

which this indivi- 
an object of 
cause he 


Lores to 


‘ame 
lar venveance, D gave his 
vote in the manner he thoucnt proper é_ 
called a mad doe for 
that the good wh 


did not preser him 


Certainly, and w 
doing so. SO ich this 
from the 
} 


the mob on this 


man does 
: 


e ! 
. »T¢ 
Insuit 


and the violence 


’__It did not. Jn the same day 
through the streets, 
d by the mob, pelted with 


1, od , ou 
vO bull- dogs set at his 


s Graham reminded the hon. 

it he had omitted to read a 

of the evidence 
loyment by this individual of a 
jority of Roman Cathol 


ref rring io 


1 } 


ad the 
Sugcestion, and con¢gra- 
ipon the spirit in which it 
would not forget it when 
upon the border. The 
len - which he had read 
purpose of showing 
ich the argument of the 
Member for Laun- 


’ tae 
n was founded, and he had not con- 


J +} 
um Ord thanke 


yr the 


n ul 
l \ 


¢ 
IC 
1 
i) 
] 


; 
. and gallant 


ceived it necessary to read the remainder, 
inasmuch as the whole of it had last night 
id by the right hon. and gallant 
himself. Without, therefore, 

it, he would now state that 
p irt of the evidence which referred to the 
which had evidently led to this (he 
admitted) disg The hon. 
Baron Oxford (Sir R. 


this evidence 


ber n re 
Member 
acain reading 


cause 
raceful outrage. 
t, the Member for 
[nglis), would 
referred to a Mr. 
a miller, of the nan 


remember that 
Maleomson, wh yse nan, 
ie of Looby, was called 
Committee, and gave evidence 
to the effect that he had been dismissed 
Mr. Malcomson’s for no 
other offence than having voted according 
He would not read his 
testimony, because, on the present occa- 
sion, the statement was sufficient that the 
man told Mr. Ronayne “ that voting for 
him would be fatal to him;” that the man 
was not pressed to vote until late in the 
that he did vote on the last 
was dismissed in consequence. 


f ¢] 
before tne 
service 


from 


to his conscience. 


day, and 
It was | 
under s 


imentable, but not wonderful, 
ch circumstances, that this should 
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have ocecasioned the attack: and 
must say, it would have been as well if 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
read against the story of Dr. Fitzgerald 
the story of the miller ‘of Clonmel. 
narrative was corroborated by Dr. Fitz- 
gerald, however, in his cross-examination. 
Dr. Fitzgerald was asked, ‘* Might 
the misconduct of this mob to this gentle- 
man,” alluding to Mr. Malcomson, “ 
P loying so many persons, and the apparent 
ingratitude of Looby’s voting against him, 
have tended to dismissal of 
Looby for he gave?” To this 
Dr. Fitzgerald suau*® | have 
doubt that Mr. Malcomson was ~~ 
at the treatment he received, and 
his son had received.” The evider 
went on as follows 
the dismissal of Looby, 
employer, was merely 
voted against his wishes, or that he was 
exasperated ¢ vcainst him the illtreat- 
ment which he and his son had received 
at this election ?—I think ' have heard 
Mr. Malcomson express an opinion to this 
effect, that Looby had adopted the party 
that bi id illtreated him (Mr. 
Have you any reason eed ieve that Looby 
was at all concerned in this pelting of 
Mr. M son?—No. Have you any 
reason to believe that he did any thing to 
offend M: ul omson 
you state 
evidence of the cause 
if such were the 
son, though 


em- 


cause the. 
the vote 
answers 
ory 
which 
nee then 
ynsider 
on the part of his 
because he 


2—§ Do you ci 
had 


C7 a 
iO! 


Malcomson). 


aicom 
Mr. , eX ur 
d?—No.” Such was the 
of this outrage, and 
conduct of Mr. Malcom- 
most 
with 


cept voting as 


1 : 
have 


occasions a 
amiable he met 
was scarcely to be wondered at 

and gallant Membe 

also quoted a 


on other 


man, the treatment 


| WT } o ff 
Ga Wwiembpel 

the votel who 
ion was worse 


mm 


ihese 


aS Us 
¢ 


expression W a 
re lic 


would not vote for his 
than a demon from hell. 
were quoted as a further confirmation of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 


words 


views of the mixture, in Ireland, of reli- 
gious and political feelings. But the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman had for- 
gotten the period at which those words 
were spoken. If he had remembered it, 
he could not have thought it wonderful 
that amidst a Catholic population, at a 
time when the interests of their religion, 


the interests of religious liberty, were in | 
'of the 


danger—when there was ruling over the 
destinies of Ireland a Government who, 


‘ COMMONS} 


1 
he ! 


That | 


not | 


no } 





i nected. 
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servative and Protestant Lord-Lieutenant, 


| appointed Orangemen to the Magistracy 
| of a county—strong language should have 


been used. Was it woncerful, he 
peated, that it should have been used ata 
time when, the Catholics knowing that the 
Government of that day had “not dis 
couraged the crusade which had_ been 
made into this country in order to raise 
a ‘* No Popery” cry, had every reason to 
suppose the Government concurred in it? 
He should not be E vas ified in applying this 
concurrence to all the hon. Gentlemen 
who sat on the ‘eae side of the House, 
but he must say, that they stood by and, 
with one honourable exception, that of the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lanca- 

ithe attempt until it 


re- 


up 


, never disclaimed 
signally and totally failed, when they dis- 
avowed — bolder and more daring as- 
sociates. Under such circumstances, then, 
was If surprising that, at this period, some 
mixture of religious and political feelings 
should have taken place; and was tt for 
this that a la d 

now be deprived of their 
franchise which they believed to be 
right? If such an 
pushed to the extreme, it would be found 
that even in England popular intimidation 
had been exercised to a degree which might 
lead to the repeal of the English Corpora- 
tion Act, and even of the Reform Bill itself. 
The 
the 
Corporations of Ireland, 


1: 
shire 


yody of electors should 
rights, or of 
theit 


argument was to be 


from the other side of 
overthrow the whole 
and to vest the 
This was an in- 
prerogative of the 
if this plan were adopted, 
itions destroyed, the Crown 
could ‘immediate y gran charters to those 
same pla without the interference of 
Parliament, all powers 
which the Government proposed. He 
Members opposite 


plan propos d 
House went to 


management elsewhere. 
direct attack on the 
Crown, because 


and th >» Corp i 


conveying those 
must , that hon, 
were the last gat from whom he should 
have expected < ny attempt to trench on 
the prerogatives of the Crown. 

Mr. Morgan John O’ Connell would tres- 
pass on the indulgence of the House for a 
very few moments, on a question of vital 
importance to the empire, particularly to 
that portion of it with the representation 
of which he had the honour of being con- 
He was struck with a peculiar- 
ity which had distinguished the progress 
debate from its commencement : 
‘that, with the exception of the speech of 


say 


in despite of the remonstrances of a Con- | the right hon, the Member for the Univer- 
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sity of Dublin, none of those hon. Mem- 
bers who were opposed to the Bil 
right hon. Friend, the Attorney-General 
for Ireland, had condescended 
upon the real question before 
House. The House had 
bitter invectives agai 
Ireland, against their 
ion, 


wT t 
relic 
ministers of that relic 
unsupported allegations too, 
brought forward, but the principie of 
measure before the House, and 
parative merits with the p 
the noble Lord (Lord 

had been scarce ly advert 
speech of the hon. and | 
for Cashel (Sergeant Woulfe), 
his (Mr. O’Connell’s intention) 


’ 
a 


its 
rope 

: i 

ral 
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Member for 


t! 
1 


the hon. and learn 
(Sergeant Jackson) throug! 
he had submitted to the I 
might be permitted t 
ments of the right bon. 
ber (Sir H. Hardir 
followed, particularly as the: 
sure referred to himself p l 
of the representative s for the coun 
Kerry. He would put it to the Hou 

that right hon. and gallant Memb 
made out the case upon which he reli 

that the prevalenc: of sectarian feeling 
in political q [re] 

fied the 

nicipal franchise 

which had r 

mare, himself a Rom 

the position he assume 

feeling had influenced 
county of Kerry. But even 
hon, and gallant Offic 
saying, that politic: 
the influence of 
that afford any re 

to Ireland the advantage of a 
reform of her Municipal Corpor 
But the right hon. and gallant Officer 
assumed another posit 


he 


hil 


of s¢ 


position quite as unt 
nable; and he was 
at the ignorance which h 
that gallant Member had been 
time Secretary for [reland. 


1 
4 a aah 
ul mor surpt 


be trayed, a 


tive Secretaries for Ireland “ all ina row, 
and therefore felt himself at a loss to say 


how it was that he could have erred so} 


egregiously on a matter of fact. 
right hon. and gallant Officer ha 
to a murder which had keen commit 


the county of Kerry, and combining the 


] 
i] 


| of his! 


i. os ! ; 
to touch | 
the | 


. , 
} } as } 
i heard many and 


for som | 
' Indeed, on || 
the bench beside him, he saw no less than | 


| ace unt in the news} 


! E : 7 1 
ne same transaction, he had 


elis’s book of 1 


M } 3 . 
contrived to make two cases out of one, 
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But did the right hon. and Nant 


ee 
ever consider the comparative amount of 
} oth 


: = 
crime in the county of Kerry and oth 


Surely, the 


more 
counly. 
stood 


} 1 
} were adopting, caicu- 


by 


ut an end to crime by 
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and in doing so 
al iznorance of Irish 
nelish Co por ition Act. 


had h id 


tue curiosity 
1 " be 


The popul ition of 
town in the Bi 
The hon. 
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ni 
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| tions 

Corpora- 
7 

ned Member 

3ill 


eS, 
a popuiation 


! } 1 
iO. and ieal 


} 
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or rs 5 L’ ae 
ere were in (the Engiusn | 


sas Tenl Vv, with 
1 Southwold, with a popula- 
5. And for a further proof 
tween the tw 
| refer him to Romford, to Malms- 
Lilanelly, and Sutton Coldfield. 
Much had been said by the hon. Member 
| for Nottinghamshire upon the impolicy of 
ig the Bill of his right hon. Friend 
But 


Attorney General for Treland. 
hon. Me mber 
ypintons ine 


er for Nottinghamshire (Mi 


t ) measures 


iOVy 


when that 


time 


, 
verv cditterent 
very Ginerent ¢ 
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G. Knight) had, in a debate on the oth 
of July, 1832, used these words : ‘justice 
demands that out cf the church property 
in Ireland, the ministers of the national 
religion should receive a provision, as well 
as the Protestant clergymen. There is 
not in Europe such a monster as the Pro- 
testant establishment in Ireland.”— He 
(Mr. O’Connell) believed that the existing 
Corporate system was almost as great a 
monster—* and I can never believe,” con- 
tinued thehon. Member for Nottinghamshire, 
‘“‘that whatever streneth the government 
may derive from the assistance of such an 
instrument, it can be compared with the 
facilities which may be afforded by a more 
equitable system.” The hon. Member, 
after some other observations, went on to 
say—‘‘In expressing these sentiments, 
Sir, I am aware that I have said that 
which many will dislike to hear; but let 
me entreat any such hon. Gentleman to 
believe that to give any man pain is, and 
ever would be, to mea subject of de 
regret. ‘The opinions which I entertain 
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ep 


result from no indifference to the feelings | 
of others—no indifference to the Protest- | 


ant religion; but [remember that there are 


six millions of Catholics in Ireland—I see | 
the | 
am | 
convinced that no end will be put to these | 


that unhappy country lac 
conflict of two angry parties, 


‘erated by 
and | 


worse than Theban hostilities, 
either party has a real grievance to prolong 
the irritation. Other countries have gone 
through the same process. In Germany, 
the animosities 
Roman Catholic 


parties were, heretofore, 


to the full as violent as they are at present | 
| adopted for that purpose, and the one best 
| suited to the wants and necessities 


in Ireland; but in Germany the conflict 
is past—in Ireland, the moment of transi- 
tion is the present. ‘Transition is never 
repose ; struggles will probably take place; 
disaffection, resistance, disorder, may have 
their course, but in the end, if strict jus- 
tice be administered to all, and all be 
treated with the most inflexible impartial- 


ity, I am persuaded that common sense | 
and true patriotism will prevail over craft | 
and passion, and that, as in Germany, the | 


two parties, wearied of strife, will ulti- 
mately lay down their animosities and 
think it better to be friends 
not quote this for the mere purpose of ob- 
taining a cheer at the expense of the hon. 


Gentleman, but to refer to the passage as | 


illustrative of the ill-ruled condition of the 
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between the Protestant and | 
the system by which it was proposed 
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people of Ireland. He was satisfied that 
as long as there were real grievances in 
Ireland, they would find that party feel- 
ing existed, and exercised a_ powerful 
sway. It had been said, that the people 
of Ireland were not fit to receive reform ; 
but he recollected this argument had very 
constantly been urged by the other side 
in reference to other matters; and he re- 
membered that the noble Lord, the Member 
for strate Lancashire, then Secretary for 
the Colonies, when this was put forward 
—. respect to the negroes in the Colonies 
being unfit to be raised from a state of 
slavery to a state of freedom, that 
‘““ that was always the argument of bigotry 
against the concession of justice.” He 
trusted that the H by a triumphant 
majority, would show that it was deter- 
mined to do justice to every part of the 
empire without distinction. And what- 
the his of the Bill else- 
that the House of 

same justice to 


rr 


ouse, 


might be 
where, he felt 
Commons would 
Ireland as to Engla ee Scotland, and 
that the Caseseaics ns in the former part 
of the empire would be placed on the same 
sound system of administration as in the 
latter. 

Mr. Emerson Tennent had observed, 
that whilst all the speakers who had taken 
a part in the debate on either side of the 
House had been unanimous in their con- 
demnation of s incident to the 
present Corporations in Ireland, and anxi- 
not a single indi- 
vidual had as yet undertaken to show that 


ever 


assured 
ii 


we hy 


the abuse 


repiace them was the best that could be 


of the 
All parties 
condemnation of 
old system ; but he had as yet 
heard any arguments on the absolute 
cessity or expediency of adopting the new 
one. The measure of the richt hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Attorney-General for Ireland, 
was unquestion: ably “calculated to effect a 
vast alteration in the existing system: — 
nay, further, were it indispensable to con- 
tinue Corporations at all, it was, in his 
Opinion, in many particulars, a material 
improvement upon them. But the ques- 
tion which now agitated the country was 
not confined to so narrow a compass; it was 
not restricted toa mere inquiry into what ex- 
tent of improvement the old Corporations 
the broad important 


cities and towns of Treland. 


not 


hne- 
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question was this, 


tions worth preserving—which, under any 
of society in Ireland? Was the Legisla 
after having P yulled tae the 
fices of the | {dwards and Henrys, to re- 
build them on the same 
to adopt the new constitutious to 
culiar demands and convenience of 
modern times? Gentlemen who had pre 
ceded him in the discussion bad 
much more talented 
statesmanlike view of the 
was his intention to enter upon, 
ing itin connexion with its gener 
on the political aspect of Irelans 
effects which it might be 
upon the religious and social r 
parties in that country. He 
too, fully with what had fallen 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for 


ture, 
ancient edi- 
foundation. 


the } 
I 


and, perh: 
i 


; 


by revard- 


abimniu 


worth, and the noble Lord who had moved | 


this amendment, t it at all neces- 
sary for him to go again over that 
which they had so ably pre-occupi d, 
vas only anxious, if the Hor 
grant him its attention for a few minutes, 
to take up that portion of the subject which 
referred to the machinery of the Bill itself, 
and to express his reasons for thinking 
that a none ate system such as the right 
hon. Gentleman, the 

for Ireland, proposed to introduce, was 
unsuited to the purposes for 
was intended—that it would be 
and cumbrous regarded the 
towns of Treland, and 
injurious as regarded the 
prosperity of the large ones. 
opinion the inquiry hich the 
should apply itself to was, 
would not be 


to render 


] 
Ise would 


u seless 


as 


In his 
House 
the 


town 


wiser to deliver 


Ireland from the antiquated systems of | 
e them | 
the | 
century; 


hten 6 


Corporations altogether, and to leas 
for their municipal government to 
adoption of such measures as their local 
and the ] 
policy of modern times might re¢ ommend, 


necessities more enli 


There did not seem to him to be anything | 
investi- | 


rash or unwarrantable in such an 
gation ; 
town and city in the empire, and the dif- 
ferent circumstances of places in which 
Corporations had or had not parenery jas- 
tified in every way the prop iety ¢ f enter- 
taining such an inquiry. Throughout the 
whole contents of the elaborate and vo- 
luminous Reports of the Co nmisstoners of 


{Marcu 8} 


are the C orporations | C orporation Inquiry, 
worth repairing at all? Were they institu- | 


syste 
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| in tin ea , but reland, 


the utmost pite 


more { 


take na = 1 


ips, more 


qu stion than it | 


ence | 

he} and \ 
likely to produc e 
lation of | 
concurred, | 
from the | 
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iam- | 


rround } 


He | 


the 


Attorney-General | 


which it] 


} ant 


whether it} 
s of | 


the results of experience in every | he 
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he had been unable 


to discover one instance in which the 


prosperity and the increase d wealth and re- 
modification, are suite d to the present state | 
| the 


sources of any one town were attributed to 
f the corporate 
r modified—whilst not only 
Was an 
sing to 
and impor- 
either 
trace ot corpo- 

- and Bir- 


existence cr influence of 


m, howev 
there 
abundance of examples of cities ri 
h of eae 
ever hi 


} 
wing pote ssed, 


Oover- 
and in 
ible example could 

of a town rising into eminence 
~alth without the slight est aid from 
n which he had 
resent—the borough of 
the few ob- 
to the House, 
he should refer very frequently to the 
t town, he trusted the House 
not to that exaggerated 

hich young Members were 

to the local affairs of their 

its, but to a firm conviction that 

was no observation connected with 
local administration of that town 
which did not equally apply to other simi- 
lar Ireland ; that for every pur- 
pose of municipal government a tested and 
practical precedent might be found in the 
system adopted in that town—a system 
House would observe was totally 


were 
neland, 


} 


a scented, than the tov 
to re} 
If, in 
had to make 


! 
the honour 
Belfast. 


2 y t ) . , 
servation he 


’ 2 
the course ol 


towns 1n 


Sad t 
which the 


| and entirely unconnected with the Corpo- 
smaller | 
hurtful and | 
interests and | 


ration, which involve d neither patronage, 


nor privilege, which had nothing exclusive 
in its operation, al which, being depend- 
election, and open to 
popular control, could admit of no private 
corruption or abuses [ ** he Al- 
though a Corporation still exists in name 
in Belfast, no rate functions of any 
said to have 

nearly half a 
that same period, 
House that 
has advanced with 
importance and 
so far back as the time 
Belfast, 

hat their municipal 
*h better attended to, 
and more efficiently administered by other 
means than through the intervention of 
shi I corporate officers, and accordingly, 
by degrees, they superseded them in each 

de partment of thei till 


on popular 
ar! hear !’’| 


corp 
description can ha possibl 
been discharged by it for 
y; and yet, 
it must be well known to the 
no town in the emp 
rapid 
affluence. 


auring 


strides to 


In fact, 


named the inhabitants of 


more 


to discover t 
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affairs could be mu 
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at length every function usually performed 
by a Corporation was taken out of their 
hands, and transferred either to the county 
authorities or to Local Boards elected by 
themselves, and resp vonsible to public con- 
trol for the efficient and equitable 
charge of the duties. The Corporation, 
thus gradually denuded of all importance 
judicial or fiscal, continued, however, to be 
kept up, till within the last three or four 
years, for the sole purpose of returning the 
represe to Pa 
ment, which right it possessed to the total 
exclusion of the inhabitants ; and this pri- 
vilege being at length abrogated by the 
Reform Bill, the Corporation of Belfast 
presentsat the present moment the anomaly 
of a municipal executive literally without 
either functions or jurisdiction or 
privilege, patronage or powers; and wher 
its shadowy existence shall have been ter 
minated by this Bill, it will not leave a 
single hiatus, or entail the remotest em- 
barrassment on the affairs of the town. 
He (Mr. E. Tennent) had thought it ne- 
cessary to mention these facts with regvard 
to the Corporation of Belfast, as well in 
order to show that such institutions were 
not by any means essential to the 
perity « of towns, as because that, as well in 
the discussions which had taken place in 
this House on this question, as in its agi- 
tation out of doors, the instance of Bel- 
fast had alwavs been dragged in as a piti- 
able example of a fine town oppressed and 
harassed by the operation of corporate 
abuses. In the Report of the Commis- 
sioners it 1s adduced in three or four se- 
veral places, as an illustration of exclu- 
sive monopoly as to privileges, and of the 
evils of self-election as to officers. The 
late Attorney-General for Ireland, in the 
speech in which he introduced his Bill for 
Corporation Reform last year, had feel- 
ingly alluded to the fact of there being, out 
of the whole populi ution of fifty or sixty 
thousand, but six freemen to be discovered 
in Belfast. Whethereven so many as six were 
to be found there, he (Mr. Tennent) 
could not, really, tell, for he had never 
heard of one; but this he could attest, that 
he never in his life had heard the remotest 
complaint from any individual of his being 
exc Jaded from rhe it honour. What, in fact, 
in such a state of things ashe, (Mr. E.Ten- 
nent) had described, was an individual to 
gain by being admitted to his freedom ? 
Nothing in the world. There were neither 
privileges nor immunities to enjoy—nel- 
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ther patronage nor property toshare; and 
the inhabitants, with all their rights, on 
a perfect equality; and all their interests 
in their own guardianship, allowed the old 
( /orporatio us toe xpire without a regret or 
a murmur. 
municipal 
superseded, and whi 
action the practicability of a large com- 
munity rning themselves and manag- 
ing their own affairs, without any Corpora- 
tion, either on the antiquated or the modern 
mode I, With the mana 
rate property the town bad no concern, 
having no corporate property to manage. 


kind 


And now, as to the system of 
government by it was 


i So amply attests in 
} 


which 


ove 


ivement of cor} )- 


| which they had ever possessed, were some 


charitable bequests in money, which being 
left in trust to the Corporation, had disap- 
peared about twenty avo, and a 
at present pending in Chane ry, 
a view to discover the mode of their 
appropriation. With the administration of 
justice the Corporation had no exclusive 
concerns, the chief magistrate for the time 
being, generally holding the Commission 
of the Peace, for the adjacent counties of 
Downand Antrim, and acting at quarterly 
sessions in conjunction with the 
other county Magistrates resident in the 
town. But as head and representative of 
the Corporation, he exercised no exclusive 
jurisdiction beyond the ola yas 
of the markets and the licensing of public 
amusements, duties which would ec jually 
well devolve on the offic ers of police. The 
administration of therefore, was 
altogether in the hands of the usual au- 
thorities, the magistrates appointed by the 
Crown. Complaints, the Commissioners 
state in their Report had reached them of 
partiality in its dispensation, but these, they 
say, were probably exaggerated by party 
feelings; at all events, if any cause for them 
ever existed, he (Mr. Emerson Tennent) 
hoped it was now removed ; at least, if it 
was not, the fault did not rest with the 
Irish Government, who had lately taken 
the matter into their own hands, and ap- 
pointed four Magistrates of their own ex- 
clusive selection, two of these without the 
approbation of the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county, and two others, he believed, with 
out complying with the exploded ceremony 
of asking it. They were, however, all 
gentlemen of property and high respecta- 
bility, and would, he (Mr. Emerson 
Tennent) doubted not, discharge thei 
duties honourably and well. If examples 


years 


was 


ice 
justice, 
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in matters 
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of this kind ar 


ance, this instance of 
Crown to apply instant remedy for a 
complaint in the administration 
in @ municipal community, must \ 
sufficient to justify the amendment whi 
he perceived had been introduced into 
Bill, giving to the Lord-Lieutenar 
nomination of ristrates i 

instead of to 
proposed in the 
appointment of 
were to rest witl 
sively by one party, 
impossibility that charges of partisanshi 
should not be brought as il 
another, and what disastrous r 

ensue if an appeal and 
vested in that quarter, which is cor 
tionally the fountain 
impartial justice- -the re 
the Crown. = I[f this principle hold 
one case it was equally convincing 
analogous ones. If it applied with 
to the whole Bench of Magis 
equally applicab " to 0 
from the convict 
anything more 
this app ointment of 
justi ce in the hands of thx 
tion might be liable to a 
charge of partiality or prejudice. 
this reason, although he approved 
amendment of this claus 
respect to the Magistracy in gener: 
would never nt to the 
any provision in an Act which woul Ll vin 
any popular body the election of a partisan 
Mayor, a partisan Sheriff, or a partisar 
stipendiary Magistrate, for each and all 
of which, there was a distinct license in 
the several clauses of the Bill now before 
the House. Nothing in the present Bill 
seemed to him half so objectionabl 
carelessness and laxity with whi 
seemed to provide for the administrat 
of justice—the dignity of a Magistrat 
was actually less anxiously provided for 
than that of the lowest citizen on the 
burgess poll. In order an in- 
habitant of one of the towns 
that distinction, 
residence in the | 
value of at least 5/. 
sum might seem as a test of respectabi 
for a burgess, even that paltry 
tion was dispensed with for a Magistrate, 
nay, more, he was not required to be ever 
resident in the town, that literally, 
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an efficiency which cannot be questioned, |! the town of Belfast, thus efficiently 
and which can never be surpassed by any | governed by a system of its own adoption, 
corpoate system, however elaborate or the offspring of its own wants, and the 
ingenious. The commissioners, in their result of its own experience, should feel a 
printed Report, whilst they recommend a just alarm at the prospect of having its 
less complex machinery, in one depart- municipal regulations, the growth of half 
ment, have in no one case discovered or a century, wrested from it, for the purpose 
recorded any instance of inordinate ex- of forcing back upon it the old corporate 
pense, of improper expenditure, or im- system, which it had repudiated and 
perfect operation. And all this, the rejected fifty years before. Besides, in 
House will observe, is pt rformed without. such a proceeding, the Operation of the 
the slightest connexion with the Corpora- | measure would absolutely falsify the very 
tion, in ce rtainly the most prosperous, principle on which it professed Lo be 
peaceful, improving town in Ire land.” The founded—that principle was declared to be 
Commissioners, in the conclusion of their the placing of the Corporations on a more 
Report on the situation of Belfast, had ample basis, and the extension of popular 
given, in a very few sentences, a summary influence and popular control in th 
of what he (Mr. Emerson Tennent) bad management of their affairs. By the 
here stated in detail ; and as the facts and schedule appended to the Bill, it appeared 
sentiments which the Report contained, that Belfast was to be provided with thirty 
were valuable in proving the system of Common councilmen, who were to have 
Corpor: itions to be equally unsuitable to 
other rising towns, as we li as to Belf. ist, he 
would take the liberty of reading the of its chariti ible trusts, and, n short, of all 
paragraph to the House :— its inte rnal and local aaa. Now, 
« Whil ere i ._ these interests were at present watched over 
iilst the town of Belfast was in its a a Ra ea ale 
yy a variety of Boards, elected as he had 
infancy, and in a great measure dependent ; ne 
upon the protection of the ‘Lords of the already mentioned, and comprising, one 
Castle,’ the Corporation appears to have with another, between 140 and 150 per- 
exercised the municipal power conferred upon sons. The fonctious of the entire of these 
them by Charter, efficiently, and with a view © individuals were forthwith to be superseded, 
to the general welfare of the inhabitants or for the purpose of consolidating their 
commonalty, represented, as the latter then  Jabours in the thirtycommon councilmen to 
were, by their Grand Jury in the Corporate | 1. clocted under this Bill, and yet this, we 
assemblies. When the town and its commerce ean aes 
first became of sufficient importance to make one told, bidhaes to be regarded as widening 
them the object of legislative enactment, the the basis of political privileges and popular 
Corporation was selected by the Legislature as control. And then followed another con- 
the guardian of the interests of the wealth and sideration—if at the present moment these 
population, and it continued for many years to. yarious duties were sufficient to occupy the 
exercise the uncontrolled management over its time and attention of 150 individuals, how 
police and commercial regulations ; but as the could we presume that they could possibly 


town increased, we find the Legislature ap- "a prc led tol 
Qs ¢ ye > , > Uv Yr 
parently treating the Corporation as a body er Ee y and ef actentty attended to by 
. - . ° . . a = ~~} 1. @] ' c 
unsuited, from its constitution, to discharge, one fitth or one-sixth that number ot 


with efficiency and satisfaction, the important officers? To discharge these trusts satis- 

trust which had been confided to its care; and factorily and fat thfully, would not merely 

that, accordingly Local Statutes have been require the leisure, bet would actually 
as P a er he sphicl * . 

enacted at gti ie ats hei the | engross the whole time of the councillors, 
anagement < yvert cips ter- “el Riis 

ARRAG CNSR SG SONOS CNET RUMITIDA IOCET | oad pone bat either men ol independent 

ests, have in a great measure been withdrawn fort d no employment, or salaried 

from the Corporation, and vested in Local ne ie 2heias§ i alarie 

officers, would be found competent or 


Boards, the majority of whose members are whe 
elected by the inhabitants, under the various | willing to undertake the duty. How could 


regulations of these Statutes. Under these a Councillor possessing the requisite quali- 
circumstances, we found that the Corporation | fication for his office, 500/., and therefore, 
a EY to be an object of bonged the | it was to be presumed, not so independent 
OR DANS 5 Ute wameres functions had been | 4s to be able to retire from business—how 
superseded by the establishment of the Local e ce x 
“a i could he possibly give to public charities 
oards, and its monopoly of the election fran- | ~ 1. wenelnel e th li 

chise by the Reform Act.” or to the regulations of the police, that 

time which justice to his family would 


¢ 


intrusted to them the management of its 
police, pavi ing, lichting, and watching— 


It was not to be wondered at, then, that | require him to devote sedulously to his 
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counter or his loom? Nor does the mis- rally and absolutely 


chief and absurdity end even here; it elections of municipal 


; Oli 
extends wider and wider as we proceed. 
The persons at preseni attached to public 
functions in the town of Belfast have. 

he had alr idy stated, their duties 
accurately defined, and th 
minutely subdivided, that 
or one mdividual could b 


} 


anything deserving the nam 

or influence, 01 profit, from his ¢ 

the case would be widely diti 

there should be concentrated in 

viduals, not only the wi! 

authorities, and powers which ai 

present vested in so many persons, bi 

likewise the new patronage created 

this Bill, the appointment of 

treasurers, clerks, and corpo 

the choice of sheriffs, e 

salaried police magistrates 

of commissioners, and comn 

constables, as well as 

licences and fixing the 

nual taxation for the whole ec 

Offices endowed wiih such powert 

fluence would no longer be rezarded as 

matters of indifference, not m ely from 

their political importance, but from their 

actual and substantial value. Elections 

would no longer be, as at present, matters 1OW 
of careless nomination, or of indifference, cillors and ald 
the contests for office would be set aboutin all the paraphernalia of 


di 


commone- 
' 


lis with 


ction 


’ 


right earnest 5 labour, and tin e, and en- vith booths, polling p! ies, assessors, and 


>| re 
i 


treaty would be devoted to the canvass, returning of 


} ° i 
icers, and, Of Course, Wi h all 


proportioned to the importance of the ap- he rioting and tumulis attendant on such 


councilmen in every borough will be even two assessors for wards 
scenes of bitterer conflicts than those for | 
Parliamentary representatives, inasmuch 

as the spirit of self interest will be added 

to the ambition of party triumph. W1 

he would ask, in the midst ot these 

mults and strifes, was to become 

peace, and tranquillity, and ut 

society? And in trading and co: 

towns how would the time, and att 

and passions, of the people be eng 

by such exhibitions? It was s 1 

possible that Gentlemen on the opposite 

side of the House, who represented mer- 

cantile constituencies 


pointment, and the elections for common- appendages. On the Ist of 


, who were dis 

to vote for this Bili, could have ex: 

its provisions, or understood th 

what it was that they were about 

upon the trading towns in Ireland. 
the whole of the most busy and valuab! 
portion of the year, if this Bill w 
pass into a law, would 
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and over the remaining two-thirds will be | 


e consti- 
from 
y fo the cor- 
he House 
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porate ones * at iil this, t 
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such incessant and profitless bros, 
» thy municipal el ctions wouid fall 


hands of the idle 


would have 
pation, and woul 


He knew th 


general objections to 


no 


ment. if 
l 

the mea 
| al ; oe) sraliitcliwas 

above all, in resisting the establisoment 
‘ 


of a municipal Corporation in Belfast 


ys 1} “1 ] 
those who were friendly to the Bill woul 


’ 
give him little credit for sincefity, and | 


4 pd | 1 | 
imagine that he only concealed, under 


. | 
general objections, some secret apprehen- 
sions fo 
borough. 


Such considerations might 


weigh with those amongst whose 
tuents a 5/. qual 
duced, but they 


Ss - y if 4 
influence him, since in Belfast the 


iheation was to 
Id 


COU 


mtro- 


De 
Sg _ 
not, in any aee 


franchise was not to be lowered; and 


which he 


presen 


bitants with 


could, 


was connected 
t, carry the election of 
both representatives, it 
that their influence would be less in the 
choice of the municipal officers. The 
right hon. Baronet who had, ona previous 
evening stated his objections to this mea- 
sure, had so thoroughly exhausted tl 
subject, that it was difficult for any 


at 


was not likely 


1e 


following him to glean even a few stray | 


areuments from a field he had so ably 
swept. He should not attempt to f 
the right hon. Baronet into the ques 
either of the p litical | 
this measure, its ts 
social or moral condition of Ire 
"ps 


h id mace 


slow 


cons 


or of effec 


the ybservations he 
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the | 
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la most excellent 
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grow weary | 
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if | 
with that franchise the party of the inha- 
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himself to that view of the question in 
which his own constituents, and the 
inhabitants of towns similarly situated 
were most nearly concerned, and he should 


‘onelude tin 
Citi 


VY repealll 
i 


yn, that the 


’ 


a" his entire eonvic- 
Bill for 


nt with the most 


a a 
tl of sucha 


ne 


carrying 
be 


lous tojury to the 


Ireland would pre 
om at large, and 
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the peace 


ni reial 


entail destruction on 


1 
com ana 


AT 


nunity in the country. 
Vir. non 


c that the ‘ 
id just sat down, had made 


<A ' ' 
ywember, who 


spec ch in favour of thi 
le » preset Bill, which, 
rtothe hon. Member’s statement, 
to be already in operation in his 
of Belfast. t after the hon. 
de his speech in favour of 
he ended that he 
Member 
Bill very atten- 
have indulged in 
it. The hon. 
Viember had allowed it to be inferred that 
under this Bill the Magistrates would be 
He (Mr. 
Barron) begzved to inform the House that 
, but that the ap- 
agistrates was taker 
the close Co1 
ln 
differed from the 
1 last y 


’ QD 
own town bu 


Member had m: 

1‘1) 
the B il, 
nS Se eal 
snould vote against 


by decl ring? 
. The hon. 
] 

the 
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or he would not 


could not have re 


tivelV 


than one mis-statemet 


| 
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ippointed by the town-councils. 


is not the case 


} 
} 
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this w 
by 
from porations, and given to 
this respect the Irish 
Enelish Bill as origi- 
ear. The hon. Gentleman 
that control of the 
Courts of justice would be vested in th 


i 


Own. 


nally passec 


had also said, the 


new Corporations. This was also In con- 


,|tradiction to the provisions of the Bill. 


(he hon. Gentleman found fault with the 
Bill because, forsooth, the Corporations 
were to continue to be called by the same 
had such a hatred, a 
hatred be it remembered, that was new-born 
inthe hon. Gentleman and his friends on 
the opposite side of the House, to thesecivic 
monopolies, why not substitute for Corpor- 
ation some other word which would be 
more congenial to his and their notions of 


oe 
name. Butif h 


propriety ? So shocking did the very name 


one | 


‘¢ Corporation” appear to be to the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that they could not 
n For his part he 
Id, with all his heart, say do away 


witn It 


evi bear the sound. 
wou 
altogether > but he could not at the 
same time help exclaiming, with respect 
the present occasion, 
k.” Why, was it 

Gentleman 


more against the use of the word 
— 


6 Oh, the offence is ran 


he hon. 


evident that t 


argued 
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anything of tl 
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yn- disposal of the 
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he the right hon. Baronet forget that 
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moderation to t 
granted, 


hem. If reform were not 
how could they eo back to their 
constituents in Ireland, and _ tell 
that it had been conceded ital 

Wi hheld from them ? 

mute to such eal—they coulc 
answer it no argument ae 

it, and their ¢ ld be to r 
tire from the country, and leave it a prey 
to wretchedness evolution, for to 
that it would House went on 
from day to day refusing very little mea- 
sure of 

way to 

people o 
ready as the 
to 
country, t 
they ol 


an } 
vy had 
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LUCY tad 


app 


ynly course wou 
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deal with the noble and cvenerous 
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» most | 
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ytainer vs and 


justice. He 
Lord opposite 
port this n 
Baronet for 
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on 


equal law 
was surprised that the nol 
should so str 
plan 

appre 

lat » ant esting 
ointed by the 
ght that th noble Lore 


rizht hon. 
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VV 
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] 
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Crown. He} 
1 had viewed 


ppropriation with horror 


ap 
thou 
the | 
and 

] 1 
novie 


principle of a 
| imagined that the 
Lord wouk ither have had his 
ody than appear 

had been the 
noble Lord on a 


al irm. had 
head severed 

to countenan 
language held by 
former occasion, had introduced | 
the Irish Parliamentary Reform Bill, 
when he had so warmly contended for the } 
necessity of acting on the same principle | 
both in England and Ireland? His words 
were—* It will, I hope, be found that 
while, on the one hand, we have not de- 
parted from the principle of the Enelish 
Bill, we have, on the other, not unsuc- 
cessfully laboured to that justice to 
Ireland which we have strenuously en- 
deavoured to do to We have 
not considered the 
country as 
the other. Ne 
my sxuld be more 
and fallacious than such an i 


1 
the 
when 


he 


1 
ao 


England, 
the inte 
ent 
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rests of 


any de 
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from | 
othing yy in 


mis 
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opinl yn, 


ta 1 
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am perfectly convinced that if we wish to | 


-onvert into a warm, honest, 
union of the that 
been effectec 
ject can on 
towards one 


union 


achieved by acting 
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country on 


principles as those which adopted to- 


j 1 1 9% 
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opposition to the Irish Reform Bill, on re- 
ligious grounds, the noble Lord had said, 
‘You have admitted the general propo- 
sition of an equal share of civil rights. 
You h aflirmed that there is no dis- 
tinction bet the rights of the Mem- 
bers of the Church of England and the 
Dissenters—between the Protestant and 
atholic. Upon what ground, then, 
do you say grant an equality 
of rights in these Corporations, but 
will continue to exclude the Catholic 
the Protestant Dissenter from | 
share with ourselves? We will 
ptivilezes to that individual or class, 
cause he they are, 
and we will exclude all Cath« 
if this is done, the Catholic question 
still left behind to be settled ; for 
this dictum is founded on religious differ- 
ence. If, then, the Parliament is to 
upon the principle of exclusion, there 
still remain a Catholic question to be set- 
tled.” And again, * If w the pre- 
sent system of close er to con- 
tinue, under the pretence that it is uns: ife 
to intrust the Catho lie inhabitants of the 
towns with the franchise, we may justly 
be told, that so far from making a sett le- 
ment iy that great question in Ireland, 
have conti inued ithe grievance, and add: 
to the insult. He was at a loss to 
know how the noble Lord could reconcile 
this language with the course he now fol- 
lowed. He deeply regretted that the 
right hon, Baronet opposite, with his 
great talents, his noble independence of 
spirit, and statesmanlike abilities, should 
think it necessary to pursue the line he 
had taken with respect to the Bill before 
the House. He wished that that right 
hon. Gentleman had separated himself 
from his party after he had granted to 
Ireland the great, the inestimable boon of 
Catholic Emancipation. He wished to see 
the right hon. Baronet on his side of the 
| House. He could assure hon. Gen 
tlemen that he did not mean to be ironical. 
If the right hon. Baronet had taken the 
manly step of uniting himself to the ranks 
‘the Liberals, he might have been the 
ea ler of the first people in the world, and 
faction now around him would 
crushed by a single glance of 
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Roman Catholics of that country 
power and influence by the Parliamentai 
Reform Act? The Catholics, for: 
were eminently fitted to vote for Mem! 
to represent them in the Imperial 

ture, but not at all qualified to 

some petty mayor, or some pctty b 

an insignificant [rish borough of 

6,000 inhabitants! With what 
consistency, after having 

reform of the Constitution 

House now refuse to crant 

nagement of their own p 


} - ] 
He could easily understand \ 


and learned Member for 


followed that course, 


comprehend why it 
one statesman in 
by the right hon. 
thank the House 
declare that he ms } 
who resisted the amendmen 
Lord. 

Mr. Clay said, t} 
opened the debate 
and temperate sp 
the merits of 
fully avoided 
personal allusions, whi 
the time of the House, 
arriving at sound conclusions in levis! 
with respect to Ireland. The same cot 
had unhappily not been followed | 
right hon. and gallant Officer 
Hardinge), who had endeavoured 
a debate upon such an impo 
into a discussion up th 
the hon. and lear 
Member for Dublin. 
have thought the 
have been ashamed 
acourse. These 
racter of that hon. and | 
man were so frequent, that it 
clear that in the cases of a certain numb 
these attacks in no respect inju 
the hon. and learned Member, and a 
persons out of the House, the atta 


were even more futile, as had been clear]: 


evidenced in the high respect and con- | 

sideration with which the hon. and learn 

Member had been everywhere receiv 

throughout the country, and m 

umphantly so by a very large 

held in the heart of London onls 

ceding day. He could imagine 

more discreditable to that House t he | it em) 
eternal references in every Irish q |} in which that elementary truth—the utility 
to the hon, and learned Member for Dub-} of the habits of covernment—was not 
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administration of justice; the second to 
the control and direction of : Di . 
and the third to the 

the corporate property. 

the Secretary-at-War, bh 
night, if he heard him correctly 
far as regarded the fir 
the administration 

no real diflerence 

two sides of the House; f 
which his right hon. Frie 

for Tamwortt 


1, had t 
for appointing § 
had |} 

ceded by the 

The hon. Member for the 1 
had that very evening tol 
had himself very 

popularly elected. 

press authority 

argument on th 

the Report of the Com: 


+ t 


to inquire into the stat 
porations in freland, 
which the first name 
of Mr. Justic 
General for |: 
tions against 
of cities by a popul 
as strongly as words cou 
He would read a short 
Report :— 

“The great importance: 
trusted to She iffs, in relat 


tration of justice, and 1 


een Vi 


involved in their due exert 
metropolis, almost demo! 
porate bodies as wi 
numbers, sectarian, 
tolerant in opinions, 
appointment of offi 

duties. Confidence 

tiality of the ofticers and 

are necessary, as well to insure 
the tribunals by which they 

as to protect the laws themse 
picion and cout mpt. That 

is not generally placed 
Corporate Sheriffs in Lreland, in rs 
the selection of Juries on political 
is matter of notoriety.”’ 


The Report then contained a i 
dation almost identical with 

by his right hon. Friend, t 
Tamworth, namely, that hencefort 
appointment of Sheriffs should be 

under the increased control of the Crown; 


for the teport proce ded :- 


“Whether a better syst 
adopted by the removal 
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enced by the same feelings, and acting! 


under the same prejudices, would be 
seated in the chair of justice, and in his 
brief authority might play off fantastic 
tricks before high Heaven. The filing 
of acriminal information would, therefore, 
bea mere empty remedy—a telum imbelle 
sine ictu. As then with the Sherills, se 
with the Magistrates, the power of election 
should, in his opinion, “A vested in the 
Crown. He would suppose for a moment 
that Ministers were prepared to give way on 
this point. Then, if ale a were so confident 
that the state of Ireland Ww 
tical with that of Ene 
might establish the wens principles of c0- 
vernment in both, whv did they flinch fro 
giving full effect to their n principle 3? 
In passing, let him observe that hon, Ger 
tlemen on the other side of the Ho 
talked of some new-born distrust on 
side of the House of the existing Cor; 
tions in Ireland. I: 
taunt, he would a 
not the same new-born distrust 

efficacy of the elective \ 

part of hon. Gentlem: : the other 

of the House? Was it possible that he 


S pe rfectly iden- 
, and that they 


cons 
| 
K, 


: 
could forget—was it possible that the | 
t, the numerous divisions | 
‘land? The municipal qualification in 


House could force 
which had taken place durin 
of the English Municipal Re 


the passing 


o 
t 
i 


to the expediency of letting the town- | 
'and a-half, accompanied by the payment 


councils nominate the Magistracy? Was 
it the intention of Miuisters that the She- 
riffs of counties of cities should be nomi- 
nated and elected by the town-councils 
in Ireland, or was it not? If it was their 
intention, then the arguments of his right 
hon. Friend, the Member for Tamworth, 
must prevail, and the House must consider 
the administration of justice in Ireland to 
be tainted in its very source, and that all 
the arzuments held to be valid against the 
appointment of Sheriffs, must, @ fortiori, be 
conclusive against the election of Magis- 
trates. If, however, such were not their 
intention, then they were abandoning an 
important part of their measure, — they 
were met with the recoil of the argument, 
that there was some lurking conviction in 
their minds that it was not safe to legislate 
for both countries on the same principles, 

and that elective bodies in Ireland were not 
to be trusted in the same degree in which 
they could be trusted with safety in Eng- 
Jand. He would also remark, in passing, 
on some of the minor details of the Bill: — 
First of all the alteration in the qualifica- 
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tion, as compared with the qualification 
fixed in the English and Scotch Municipal 
Reform Bill, was a very important feature 
in this Bill, Reference had been made in 
the course of the debate to the very able 
work of M. de Tocqueville on America, 
which had browght vividly to his recollec- 
tion a passage in that ingenious publication 
on the effects of lowering the franchise, 
which he considered to be very important, 
and of which he would state from memory 
the substance to the House. M. de Tocque- 
ville observed, that in astate where demo- 
eratic feeling prevailed, if the Legislature 
once began to lower the franchise, there 
was no sti pping it must move on in the 
same directio All the arent 

reason and viii ie might: iv ance were 


iments which 


.|as nothing against the descending scale, 


and after you had once commenced to de- 
scend, you must go on until you reached 
universal suffrage. With that observation 
fresh in his mind, he looked with no in- 
considerable anxiety to this alteration in 
in hise. 
the measure introduced by Ministers was, 


| that it was necessary tn legislation to pro- 
i ceed identically with all the three nations 


which formed the British empire. Now, 
what was the municipal franchise i in Eng- 


England was a residence in the town for 
the uninterrupted duration of two years 


of all rates and taxes which became due 
during that period. [The hon. Member for 
Dublin here yawned aloud.| He begged 


| the hon. and learned Member's pardon, but 
| he hoped, that if he could prevent it, he 


would not again subject him to so unseemly 
an interruption. He contended that the 
qualification so restricted in England was 
equal to the qualification of a 102. house. 
In the smallest borouchs of Scotland the 
political and municipal qualification was 
the same. In the whole of Scotland there 
was no such thing as a 5/, qualification. He 
was sure that hon. Gentlemen would recol- 
lect that it was matter of discussion in that 
House whether theyshould make the tenure 
of a 5l. house the qualification in Scotland. 
— What wasthe objection urged against that 
proposition? Nothing else but this— that 
if you once let in a lower qualification for 
your municipal elections, you will soon be 
compelled to let in a lower qualification 
for your Parliamentary elections. Now 
this Bill reduced, by one-half, the muni- 
cipal qualification which Parliament had 
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fixed for Scotland. Where then was the 
identity of legislation for the two coun- 
tries? There was another consideration 
of the same nature, which bore directly on 
the administration of justice in Ireland, 
and the concession which Ministers appear- 
ed inclined to make on the subject of the 
Magistrates and Sheriffs in the corporate 
towns did not bear at all on the consider- 
ation to which he was about to allude. 
Here was an important reduction of the 
qualification of a juror in all corporate 
towns and cities throughout Trel and, 

by the Act for consolidating and amen lin, a 
the laws relative to jurors and juries in 
Ireland, passed in the 3d and 4th of Wil- 
liam 4th., the qualification of a juror was 
the occupation of a house and tenement of 
the clear yearly value of 
joyment of a personal estate of pee : 
as every burgess on the roll of m l 
electors would be entiiled to 
juror | t 


152., or the en- 
Now 


serve as a 
in that corporate town, it was clear 
that where the municipal qualification was 

a 10l. house, there a municipal elector 
pacts be entitled to act as a juror, who 
had not the 15/. qualification, and so, too, 
where the municipal qualification was only 
a 5l, house. Now, there could be no 
doubt that this bore directly on the adimi- 
nistration of justice, and lowered through- 
out every corporate town in Ireland the 
qualification on which jurors were elected. 
He would not weary the House by dwell- 
ing further on the details of this Bill; for 
he : admitted that he was not so competent 
to grapple with it in details as many hon. 
Members who had addressed, and who, 
in all probability, would address them.— 
But he could not fail to ask himself this 
question—‘* Am I not now called upon to 
legislate on an important matter for a 
country whose condition is altogether 
anomalous, where the great mass of pro- 
perty belongs to one religion, and where 
the great mass of the population belongs to 
another?” On the one side there was 
great landed property, hereditary wealth, 
refinement, 


cn 8$ 


} 


education, luxury, the daugh- | 


ter of long and uninterrupted enjoyment. | 
On the other side there was an overwhelm- | 


ing mass of the population rising in intel- 
ligence and wealth, but still, lower 
grades, oppressed by ignorance and po- 
verty and want, and 
ardent desire to acquire, which is more 
powerful than the resistance to retain. On 
the part of the property of the country there 
was the Protestant religion, adopted from 


} 
amas by an 
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rational conviction or from hereditary pre~ 
r on the part of the p opulation 
was th atin in Catholic re Satie exerc ising 
its pacts influence over the heart, the con- 
loment of its millions of 
a state of things existed 
in no other country in the world. History 
and experience . afforded no ligt itby which to 
steer; th therefore, be dealt 
with specially, and in reference to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the times. The hon. 
said that 
worked well in 
and that it must work equally 
well in Ireland—that 


sSession 5 


science, ind the ju 
it ! 
adherents. Such 


e case must, 


Member who spoke last but one 
Municipal Reform had 
Eneland, 
no deliberation was 
point, for what had 
cranted in one case must be conceded 
ther. Now he contended that such 
yroposition grading to the 
‘e of What were the 
lities that ennobled that science ? Pru- 
ht, quick perception, sound 

lent, discretion in choosing between 

In adhering 


! 
site on such 


was most de 


rovernme! 


Hictin r difheultis 
to the right choice when made; and in 
answer taunting cheer, he would 
ity In abandoning a course 
which experienced proved to be erroneous 
Those which in his 
humble estimation dignified and adorned 

government; but, on the 
other hand, they dwindled into insigni- 
ficance, and must be discarded as use- 
less, if once the position were admitted, 
that because a rule had in one case proved 
it was necessary in all; and if any 
found salutary in one 
s, must therefore, of 
ipplicable to 
though similar in 
was essentially different in 
particulars. He 
could not better illustrate this than by 
referrine to ject on which they » had 
late ly legislated in England with ve ry creat 
He spoke with confidence ‘on the 
point, because he had the satisfaction of 
hearing from all parts of England testi- 
mony completely demonstrative of the 
great advantage which had already been 
sroduced by the measure to which he al- 
are They legislated, two Sessions ago, 
on the subject of the Poor-laws for England, 
and, as he had said, successfully; but did 
it follow necessarily that the same system 

Poor-laws was applicable to Ireland ? 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, would no doubt answer 
that the machinery by which that Bill was 
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so effectually worked—the guardians ap- | 
overseer | 
habituated to the management of the poor | 
distribution | 


pointed by the rate-payers—the 


—the active control over the 


of the fund 
tributed to it,—all these wer 
Ireland. Talk of advantage derived 
England from such a state of things; 
did not convince him that bec 
cessful here it was therefore applicable to 
Ireland. ‘That was an exact illustration 
of what he contended for. He 
therefore, on Ministers to be consisteut. 
The doctrine that what od In 
case must of necessity be good in another, 
without to 
in medicine the doctrine of \ 
politics the doctrine of pedants and im- 
postors. He said this without 

because such had not be 

or practice of the Legislature, much less 
was it characteristic of the counsels of the 


> wanting 
in 


i] j 
cailed 
was 2% 


one 


reference circul 


empyric S$ 


hesitation, 


noble and right hon. Gentlemen who were | 
' for Dublin in 1825 had been asked, before 


now the responsible advisers of his Majesty. 
He would appeal on this occasion to 
noble Friend, the Secretary of State 
the Home Department, and he — 
why, having tn 

of salutary 


introduced the great 
2 ¥ = 5 

Reform, which had ‘wee 
adel » Ireland, his noble 
not cate to that country tl 
of annual registration of voters ? 
not that it 


ex- 


principle 
“ate 
Had he 

would have 


some misgiving 


been productive of disturbance in Ireland ? | 


itro- 


not the 


L. . 
taking 


Why had principl 
duced of the 

places throughout the 
hat it might be 
Was it not distinctly 
this reason, that, 
of Ireland, it w 
secure free a 
tary force? It 
seminate place 
country, because 
scatter our military force; and upon the 
whole, it was decided to more conve- 
nient that the election should be prolonged, 
rather than that the poll at cael hesard 
should be concluded in two days. Refer- 
ence had been made in the course of the 
debate to another point, on which there was 
avariance most marked between the legisla- 
tion of right hon. Gentlemen opposite on 
the Treasury Bench with respect to E 
Jand and Ireland. The Civil Proce 
Bill had been mentioned, and it was statec 
very correctly by a learned Sergeant, who 
addressed the House last evening from 


e been tt 
poll in iff 
country, 
finished 


in the unfortunate 


cess to the p tl by the 


was not prudent 


be 
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| Was Investe 
| out trial by jury with that extraordinary 
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| am in my conscience 
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land € 


1 Ingenious 
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that (the Opposition) side, that there was 
in Ireland this great anomaly on a point 
where of all others the intervention of a 
Jury was of the greatest importance to the 
weaker party, that In an action of eject- 
ment between landlord and tenant 
barrister had a power of awarding dama- 
nst the tenant without the inter- 
vention of a Jury to the extent of 50J. 
[‘* No, xo,”] Why, had not an Aet 
passed to enable assistant- barristers to 
award tenant to 
the amount of 202. ? and had it not subse- 
ntly been extended to 50/2? He 
sat be wrong to the amount of 
damages, but he was not mistaken as to 
the es ee fact. Whatever circum- 
have le h a state of 
things, \ obo mistrust had occasioned 
it, true it was, that the assistant barrister 
d in actions for eyectment with 


the 


ges agal 


+} 
tbe 


damages against the 


AS 


d to sue 


power. The hon. and learned Member 
Committee of the House of Commons 
on the state of Ireland, what his opinion 
was with respect to the Civil I 
and his evidence was to this effect—* [ 
convinced, that if a 
statute were enacted to discourage virtue 
neouragze vice it ee have been 
indeed t ra better Sys- 
purpose < 


caniede VW 
court. vs 


-rocess Bill, 


Oo di sc C 
tem fer that assistant- 


barrister’s 


ha in 
hen qu 


‘stions are 


| Jury a bonus is held out to 
men of good character, they obtain credit 
on it, trial i 

vivil Process Bill takes away trial by 
from the of 


encourages a flippancy of 


DY . Jur y stamps character; 


Jury—it takes value 


away 


. mM } 1] ~ . } 
Swe he DON. and ie arned Gentle- 


aring.” 
still 


was 


man retained his opinion—tria! by 


Jury an invaluable right; yet there 

ticular circumstances with 
respect to testwad which had led the Le- 
of this country to consider the 
Civil Process Bill as on the whole advan- 
tageous there, although it had not been 
introduced here, and leave had actually 
been give n in this very Session to the hon. 
Member for Galway to carry the principle 
of that Bill still further. He did not know 
any point on which the Magistrates were 
more fastidious and jealous than as to the 
right they had of choosing their own chair- 
man at Quarter Sessions, yet there was a 
sharp altercation the other day between 
the Secretary for Ireland and the Magis- 
trates in the King’s County, with respect 


were some P 
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to the exercise of that every-day privilege | ‘* Those di 

in this country; it had been contended | ‘‘ have been, in every instance, excited and 
there that the assistant barrister ought, as | inflamed by the agitation of the combined 
a matter of course, to have been app for the aboli tithes: aud the 
He would not touch on the question of the | destruction of the Union with Great Britain. 
choice of Sheriffs independently of the opi- | I cannot employ words of sutlicient strength 
nion of the Judges, and the remission of | x pre nV solicitude that his Majesty's 
sentences, not only without their sanction, | Governmer ‘should fix the deepest atten- 
but in opposition to the Judges such as; tion on the intimate conn xion marked 
had recently taken place under he stron: | ters ea eae 
vernment of Lord Mulgrave. 
in the presence of Secretaries 
he believed in regard to 
there had never betore bx 
of such a proceeding. 
dwell on the point so abl: 
his right hon. Friend, th 

Tamworth, with regard to the 

ment Police Bill, which was utterly incon- | from . other in that unbroken chain of 
sistent with the whole course of legislation, | indissoluble connexion.” Such was the 
as to the constabulary force in England. ini he Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
It was not by the Crown but Vhat v ini if 
Magistracy that the constabulary 

appointed in England; and now the Mi 

ters laid upon the Table of this Ifouse aj Stanley) and him had been Members 
Bill which took from the Irish Magistrates | but the that Government purg d 
those appointments, and vested the 

Crown. That Bill dealt with the | 

force in quite another character. which such humb! lividuals as his noble 
remarked hat | Friend and himself e ) supposed to 


LL ey 
tx 


was however, to be 
though in the English Bill tl ntrol of | exe : nt a statesman as 
the police was in the munici il body, ) Lord Gre hat 1 ee he stated 
that in this metropolis the police were at} in the House of Lords after we had ceased 
the disposal of his noble Friend the Secre- | to be his colleagues uld any man dis- 
tary of State. He now came her | raeraph? § 

part of this question, in refi 

he should have to allude 
the Coercion Bill. fn 
mitted that preedial 
Ireland, that agita 
country on the subject of 
tithes, and it was also su 
siderable agitation prevail 
ject of repeal. Now what 

the present moment? ‘The « 

changed its name; it was then preedial | ne lect taking measures which mi rht 
agitation, and now it was termed by his | a great ree me 1e cause which had 
noble Friend, the Secretary for Ireland, | produced them.”* That was the opinion 
agrarian outrage. Agrarian outrage pre- | of Lord ¢ July, and en- 
vailed still in Ireland. But he must be | tertaining tha 
allowed to call the attention of the House | tained the clause of the Coercion Act, 
to what the Lord-Lieutenaut of Ireland, in| which affected public meetings. By a 
April, 1834, wrote on this point, for it was | remarkable disclosure made in that House 
impossible to conceive words mor r | lihorp, they were let into the 
phatic, more just, or more applicable, whe- | secret of the divisions which took place in 
ther to preedial agitation or agrarian out- | the Cabin nd there was no doubt the 


ONS aS given by the noble 


l oble Lord re- 


tage, coupled with agitation on the subject 
of tithes and the repeal of the Union, whe- | —_— 
ther suspended or in active operation. | jausard, vol. xxiv. (New Series) 10 to 24 
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Lord was much more accurate than some 
lists of the divisions in this House under 
the new system which had recently been 
adopted. What was the language of the 
noble Lord? He said, on the 9th of July | 


{COMMONS} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| necessary, 


—‘' When the renewal of the Coercion | 
: a -} ] , oe aad } 
Bill was first brought under the considera- | 


tion of the Cabinet, 
concur in the renewal of it, 
sion only of those clauses of it relating 
Courts-martial. I hope [I need not 
that I did so with the greatest reluctance, 
and that nothing would have induced me 
to do so, but my conviction of the abso- 
lute necessity of the case.” He was sure 
the House would give his noble Friend 
the fullest credit that and 
deep indeed must have been the convic- 
tion of the necessity which could have 
induced his noble Friend to 
sent to a measure involvi so 
violation of all the principles of 
tutional Government. Afterwards,” 
tinued his noble Friend, ‘ private and con- 
dential communications, however, from 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to indivi- 
dual Members of the Government, brought 
the subject 
of the Cabinet in the week before last. 
From the natureof these communications, 
I was led to believe that the three first 
clauses of the Act-—those, I mean, which 
refer to meetings in the parts of Ireland 
not proclaimed—were not essentially ne- 
cessary, and that they might be omitted 
from the new Bill without endangering 
the peace of Ireland. Under this impres- 
sion, I objected to the renewal of those 
clauses, My right hon, Friends, the 
Members for Inverness, for Canibridge, 
for Edinburgh, and for Coventry, coincided 
with me in taking that course, and in 
making that objection. I need not state, 
to the House that we were in a minority 
in the Cabinet. The Cabinet decided 
against us, and we had to consider whe- 
ther we would acquiesce in this decision, 
or whether we would break up the Govern- 
ment. We decided that it was our duty 
to acquiesce*.” Ina few days, however, 
they thought differently, and broke up 
the Cabinet—the fall of Lord Grey was 
the inevitable consequence. ‘The present 
First Lord of the Treasury, the present 
President of the Council, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the present 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 


to 


for assertion ; 


great a 


cone 
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I felt it my duty to | 
with the omis- | 


say, | 


| to the 
| termined to pursue. 


' ceded from offic 


rive his con- | 


consti- | 
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the noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, were, in July, 
1834, of opinion, that with a view to the 
safety and. tr: anquillity of Lreland, it was 
not only that a Coercion Bill 
should be introduced, but that it should 
contain certain clauses prohibitis ig public 
meetings for petitioning ra gainst grievances, 
It was for them to show the 
difference in the position of affairs in that 
country, which would explain or vindicate 
‘House and the country the altered 
course of conduct which they had now de- 
No doubt it might 
be said, after all, they had abandoned the 
intention, and that when Lord Gre 
e, another Bill was intro- 
duced, into whichthe anti-meeting clauses 
had not been introduced; but still it was 
undeniable that an Act ofan extraordinary 
character remained the Statute-book, 
and would continue in force four years to 
come, which had been introduced by Lord 
Melbourne, aud almost the whole of his 
present colleagues, i 


now great 


VY S@e- 


on 


np OsINg ry most mate- 


| rial and essential restrictions on the con- 


again under the consideration | 





stitutional rights of a free people. What 
was the purport of that Bill? It gave the 
Lord-Lieutenant the power of proclaiming 
any district under certain forms, What 
was the effect? That no man should be 
absent from his house between an hour 
after sunset and an hour before sunrise 
without being subject to domiciliary visits, 
and if found absent, he should be con- 
victed of a misdemeanour, and subjected 
to punishment, That measure had passed 
by acclamation ; the hon. Member for 
Dublin even had not objected to it. Of 
this he was at least certain, that the oppo- 
sition of the hon. and learned Member 
was of so qualified a nature, that it entirely 
escaped his observation. Now, it should 
be remembered, that in the King’s Speech 
in 1833, the following passage was con- 
tained in reference to tithes :—* For the 
further reforms that may be necessary you 
will probably find, that although the Es- 
tablished Church of Ireland is, by law, 
permanently united with that of England, 
the peculiarity of these respective circum- 
stances willrequire apeculiarconsideration.” 
Now, how did the Ministers deal with 
that? ‘They introduced the Appropriation 
Clause. And when the Opposition con- 
tended against it, they did so on the ground 
that it contained a principle which was 
applicable to E lead. How were they 
met? By the denial that what was fit 


ee 
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and suitable legislation for Ireland, could | that there could not be one more ho- 


comprehend or be considered applicable | 
to any state of atfairs likely to occur in | 


England. They would n 
themselves in an absurdity—they woul 
not now argue, that it would be dang 

to refuse to Ireland what had bec 
to England--they would stand 
distinction which they 
made. At least, 


upon 


ae 
themseives 
part, | 


done for 


for his 
argue, that if what was 

was not to be applicable to Eng! 
then, what was ara red advanta 

for England, he s 
an argument for what they were 
do for Ireland. If the 
bound by their own ' 
did not believe that legistation for Ir a ind 
was not to be a precedent for England, 
nor legislation for England made it impe- 
rative upon them to pursue the sai 
for Ireland—even if they would not be 
true to their own doctrines—then 
tell them to look at i 
of things admitted by t 
in Ireland. He had 

in the discussion upon the ] 
cess a few nig 

hon. Member, 
Ireland, in spe »xchequer 
cesses, said, that in Ireland there 
nothing peculiar in the ince give 
the service of tithe processes, as it 
be the same thing with rent—that it was, 
in fact, usual in that country to resist law 
processes 


generally. Now, could 
was admitted thus for Ireland, 
England? A man serving a legal 
in this country woul: . not be resisted. It 
had been said, said truly, that in 
England the staff of the 

more power than the bayonet of the mili- 
tary.” The Attor ney-Ge neral admitted 
that the service of for rent and 
tithes was equally dangerous to the party 
executing it in Ireland; 

upon the statement of 
General, he had read, lay or two, 
that a man serving processes for rent had 
been actually shot dead in Ireland in the 
noon-day. ‘His right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Launceston, had touched on a 
point, to which he was about to allude, in 
a manner so congenial to that which he 
would wish to adopt, almost 
afraid to follow him; he « 
ever, refrain from referring to % ihe let 
the hon and learned Member > Ty pe- 
rary. Of that letter, he felt d to say, 
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Jaw, I cannot pa 
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te of society, if the Legislature ventured 
rmit the democratic. te 
extend further. With ree 
pi int, it had bee n said, 
to b 1 by further 
Concession was declared to be the panacea 
Now, he did not wish to 
nsive manner to gentlemen 
Catholic persuasion, with 
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“Do you conceive th 
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its present state 
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Now, mark his answer :— 
“T am convinced it would be 
end, bycarrying the 


the causes 
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ment, would thereby totally cease, and the 
effects would follow. There is not anything 
like ablind submission of the Catholics to 
their clergy, not at all. 

“ Does your mind suggest any other cause 
which could survive the carrying the Catholic 
question, that could give to the Catholic priest- 
hood the power of influencing the electors ?— 
No.” 

Then the hon. Member entered into a 
statement, which, unless the House desired 


it, he should not read—but he was most 


willing to read it—lest he should be 


charged with garbling the evidence. The 


hon, and lex d Member for Tipperary | , 


was examin e the same year, by the same 


Committee. This is his statement before | 


that Committee :-— 

“‘ Have not cases occurred recently, in elec- 
tions for counties, in which the influence of the 
priest has been very greatly exerted ?— me 
doubt about it; but ence of the priest 
in elections arises from the question of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation and none other. It is 
in reference to that question that it 1s exclu- 

} 


sively exercised. Ifa priest came forward at | 


an election, and directed the people not to 
vote for any man who would not support 
Parliamentary Reform, the people would not 
listen to him; but when he tells them not to 
vote for any man but who will support the 
Catholic claims, he mak s an appeal \ ~_ in 
my opinion, is justified by reason ar ds nd 
sense; he could not, "] think, produce any 
impression on the lower rders, except on 
some subject immediately involving a religious 
question, and not collaterally connected with 
i,’ 

These, it was to be observed, were the 
opinions of the hon. and learned Members 
for Dublin and Tipperary before Catholic 
Emancipation was granted. Nowhe should 
call the attention of the House to what had 
been the conduct of the Catholic priest- 
hood almost immediately after the passing 
of Catholic Emancipation. He would not 
upon this point give evidence that was 
tendered before the Intimidation Commit- 
tee. This was the evidence before the 
Committee in 1832, and of which the Trea- 
surer of the Navy wasthe Chairman. The 
g¢ eHomin called before them was favour- 
Catholic claims; he was pos- 


ab eto the 
se st of an independent fortune, and re- 
in the county of Meath, his name 


. ' } ens 
is wnat he states 


“Upon heit 
cording to your vier nded more to promote 
orlead to the disturbance of the peace of the 
county, upon a fair view of their conduct ?— 


IT think their conduct generally has tended to 
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promote a very great degree of excitement and 
agitation. 

‘How long since you have observed that in 
your neighbourhood ?—It existed to some de- 
gree when I first came into the country. 

** fas it increased very much of late ?— Very 
much. 

“Within whiat time? 

Catholic Emancipation was grante, a 

“Do you think that since then the priests 
have takena more active part in politics tha 
they had done before >—Decidedly. 

“ Do you think that has led to the increas 
of the excitement you have observed ’—Cer- 
tainly.” 


It was not his intention to go through the 
sermons of the priest, to which their at- 


tention had been ehiniite directed; but 
| | 


i there was one fact which was very re- 


markable, and that had been stated before 
the Committee in 1832. It wasthe lan- 
guage addressed to a portion of his Ma- 
jesty’s army, and in e hearing of a 
British officer. He read this the more 
readily, because the priest, who was stated 
to have used this language, had been 
called before the Committee and con- 
fronted with the officer; and with the 


slicht exception of the word “ boys,” he 
} 


| did not deny the address which he had 


then made. It should be remembered that 
it was said that the Catholic priests would 
not interfere with politics — Emancipa- 
tion had been carried, and also that they 
bore no hostility to the Sictnaant Esta- 
blishment. At Castlepollard chapel, Ene 
sign Matson, of the 50 th re rime nt, stated 
that he heard these words addressed to 
the congregation by the parish priest from 
the altar :— 

“JT will tell you what it 1s, boys, the tot- 
tering fabrics of the heretics are falling about 
their ears, whilst the Catholic religion is rising 
in glory every day. Treland was once Cathos 
lic Ireland, boys; it will, and it shall, be Cae 
tholic Ireland.” 

Was it anes to conceive words 
stronger than these ?—[Mr. Henry Grat- 
tan: the army was not present.]—He was 
most willing to refer to the testimony given 
before the Committee. He wished to state 
nothing but what was the fact, and he 
certainly should not desire to rely upon 
mere hearsay evidence, but the ensign, 

ho heard those words, and the _ 

ed them, were both examined | 

ittee, and their evidence is on 
should read a short passage 
riven before the Intimi 


dation Committee, The right hon. Baro- 
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net then read the following passages ey would not go; an ich was their terror, 
the evidence of Mr. Carroll:— that they requested tl ight be conveyed by 
“ Did you see also the priests at the Assizes | \ 
coming into the courts, and making themselves | 
there very active, and at Petty Sessions equally 
so ?—I have seen them at every assize and a 
every Quarter Sessions, and every Vet 
sions, and always atiend 
any trial of a political nature 
“So that the interference 
shown not only in canva 
making speeches on the hus 
the altar, not only at the 1 
courts of justice, wher 
—They are equally 
tions of society, so far 
and J have witness 
the county of Carlow ; 
is not sacred from invasion wh 
purposes.” 


Something had been sar 

of taxation being ves 
hands; he would no 

a very remarkable 

certainly not in responsi! 
given in the same gentleman’: 


follows :—~ 
“Are you aware whet 
tholic clergy are in the habi 
butions for the purpose « 
paying the expenses of in 
consequence of their acts at the ele 
liable to penalties for infringin 
am aware of that, and I will st 
on the subject. I have beer 
farmers who complained t 
grievance of being oblived 
all taxations, direct and indirect, 
should have another tax to pay for contest 
elections ; and they complained to me | 
that the clergy used to read their nam 
from the altar, attaching sometimes 2d 
3d. an acre, or 4d.an acre, on each 
he should pay. On one occasion, Cummi 
refused paying that tax so affixed to him; and 
for daring to refuse compliance with the priest’s | 
mandate, his name was read out from the Id ansv [ : 
altar.”” } ’ of re t 
} 


1 
i 


y 


Some hon. Gentlemen opposite might per- | which had been alrea e re 
haps be inclined to object to the evidence | joiced to see Catholic Gentlemen sitting 


given by Mr. Carroll; he would, therefore, th ouse, because he thoucht it th 


e 
now refer to the evidence of Mr. Sinvle- | place hich their influence and 
> | 


ton, a stipendiary Magistrate still em-| their opinions could be used. But thi 


) 
i 


ployed and trusted by his Majesty's pre as not all e noble Lord asked fur- 


sent Ministers, whose evidence could not | ther, ‘ If you can’t go back, what do you 

be called hearsay evidence—the circum-j mean to do? you mt ( 

stances being those which he saw bim: Lh 

and in which, in fact, he was a party. 

was questioned upon the subject of 

late election for Queen’s County, a! , taunting \ e- 

evidence was as follows :— d to make the corporate towns so 
“ Could the voters have been brought ap | man normal schools of peaceful agita 

Unless they were escorted by military “-No,| tion,” refe to an expression reported 
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to have fallen from the hon. and learned 


{ COMMONS} 


Member for Dublin; and the noble Lord | 


replied to this question, that he denied 
that these towns would become * normal 
schools for agitation ;” but he believed 
that they might become normal schools, 
not of agitation, but for teaching the peo- 
ple of Ireland the rights and powers of 
self-government; ‘ normal schools for the 
cultivation of sound and enlightened poll- 
tical opinions.” Now was the noble Lord 
serious, was he sincere when he made 
that declaration ? Serious the noble Lord 
undoubtedly was, for as a Minister of the 
Crown the noble Lord would not trifle 


| the “* nuisance,’ 


with public opinion, or lightly jest upon | 


such a momentous subject ; sincere | 


ie 


was convinced the noble Lord must be, | 


for the noble Lord never entertained an 
opinion which he did not manfully and 
candidly avow. Then what, he would 
ask, was the real cause of this remarkable 
declaration? Was it that his Majesty’s 
Ministers did not see through the mist, 
which hung around the Cabinet, what all 
the world besides saw most clearly, or, 
seeing, did they not apprehend what wise 
men could not fail to regard with fear 
and trembling? The House would al- 
low him just to give one glimpse at what 
he was satisfied would be the first and 
immediate effect of passing this Bill. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin had 
already told his constituents that when 
this Bill was passed they would have ‘fa 
roaring mayoralty,” and that he, the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, would 
condescend to be their first mayor. Let 
them imagine the first meeting of the 
council under this mayoralty, the mace 
lying on the table, and the hon. and 
learned Member arrayed in all the robes 
and dignity of office. He would suppose 
that the mock solemnity of debate was 
begun, that the subject ‘of debate was a 
petition to Parliament praying for the abo- 
lition of tithe; the object of invective 
would probably be the House of Lords, 
and their opposition to the grand principle 
of the appropriation of the surplus reve- 
nues of the Church to secular purposes, a 
principle to which, according to the hon, 
and learned Member for Tipperary’s as- 
sertion, the Whig Government were irre- 
vocably pledged. And was this to be 
their “normal school for sound political 
opinions?” It was nothing else than the 
realization of the darling dream of the 
hon. and Jearned Member for Dublin. 
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was neither more nor less than a Parlia- 
ment assembled in College-green, without 
as he termed it, of a se- 
cond Hereditary Chamber. Call them 
what they pleased, ‘ normal schools for 
peaceful agitation,” or “ normal schools 
for sound political opinion,” they could 
but end, in his opinion, by becoming 
schools for treason and rebellion, the last 
fatal symptoms preceding the dissolution 
Leoislative Union between the two 
But that was not all, the last 
resource, the ulézma ratio force was al- 
ready threatened. The hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary, on a Lainie even- 
ing, concluded a speech of much power 
and splendour of eloquence, by exclaiming 
‘‘ Remember, we are seven millions, and 
this measure we must and will have.” 
Now, he must: confess that this obser- 
vation grated somewhat harshly on his 
ear, like a prelude to the mischief he most 
dreaded. He should be sorry to meet 
menace by menace, or give vent to feel- 
ings of indignation, which would only 
provoke « a corresponding repetition of such 
sentiments. It shoul d be remembered 
that the Protestants of England and Ire- 
land had recently strengthened — their 
position, that in compliance with the 
opinion of that House and of their King, 
they had laid aside all their signs and 
symbols by which they were bound to- 
gether a secret, organised society, and they 
now stood firmly united in the face of 
day. The Protestants of the two coun- 
tries were now resolved, as one man, to 
maintain and support their religion, the 
Protestant establishment, by every consti- 
tutional means in their power, an estab- 
lishment still favoured by the law, and 
blessed, as he believed, by a higher sanc- 
tion. But, as he said before, he would 
not repel threat by threat, nor look into 
the probabilities of the future; he would 
content himself by referring to the history 
of the past. Could it be forgotten by 
them that at the first dawn of the Reforma- 
tion, under the wise Government of Eliza- 
beth, we rescued even Protestant strangers 
in the Low Countries froin the tyranny of 
Alva, the persecutions of John of Austria, 
and the yoke of the Spanish Monarch— 
that we assisted in laying the foundation 
of that small but illustrious commonwealth, 
the offspring of liberty and industry and 
ra first trophy of the house of Nassau over 
Catholic bigotry and oppre ssion? Could 
it be forgotten that, de fying the anger et 


of the 


countries. 


th 
ni 
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their King, we defended the French 
Hugonots in their struggle for religi 
freedom? All this we had done when 
we were a small and divided people; 
we are now a great, a powerful and united 
shall it be said that Fi ioland, 


whom France sould hot vanquish, 
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ous 


nation; and 
whom 
Spain could not overawe, that this Eng- 
land should quatl before Catholic intimi- 
dation, tbreth: 
of Ireland an ¢ Sy prey to the fury of 


of h pri s{ 


and give up our Protestan 


demagogue, thi 
or the madness 
them to act 
He said, what he (Sn 
to do was, to secure 
Majesty’s subjects, 
sect or creed, perfect freedom, 
enjoyment of their lives and 
under equal laws, firmly and 
administered. Let them submit to 
thing rather than the lawl 
tholic domination. And he must say, by 
way of conclusion, that, in his ¢ nseience, 
he believed the Bill now introduced by 
his Majesty’s Government was nothing 
less than an unconditional surrender, whilst 
the propos: al of his noble Friend was, in 
his opinion, calculated to insure good go- 
vernment to Ireland upon just and equita- 
ble grounds; he should, therefore, give to 
the latter proposal his most cordial sup- 
port. 

The Speaker retired for a few minutes ; 
on his resuming the Chair, 

Mr. O'Connell said, I 
have enabled me to recover 
seconds from the blaze of 
quence withwhich the right 
has just thought proper to overw 
I shall not, on the present 
the right hon. Baronet through the 
of his speech; a deal, 
shall have occasion to 
another opportunity. It I 
refuse to do justice to Ireland, I « 
the right hon. Baronet, that 1 
night furnished me with an additional nuin- 
ber of powerful arguments for the Rep: 
the Union. As to that part of the right 
hon. Baronct’s speech, in which he entered 
upon the task of 
those two most disinterested and ere urtial 
Mr. Carroll and Mr. Singleton 
I shall pay very little attention to 
present. But L must take i 
the attention of th 
rivht 
take which he has 
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vengeance 


of the people ? It behoved 
A 


a bolder and a 


without 


pre perty, 
impartially 
any- 
s spirit of Ca- 


? 


am lad, Sir, you 


for a few 
religious e@j0- 
Baronet 
elm us. 

1 ; 
occasion, follow 


matte 


hon. 

} 
i 
i 


rreat 
make 


the 


witnesses, 
th ul 
OCC. 


hon. b rohnert 


{Marcn 8} 


il of 


evidadene 


reading the evidence of 
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Burke. Mr. Burke, 
Matson. 
is not the 
o confronted ; what 
mn. Baronet stated, that 
& Hi did.” | 
of fact, Mr. Burke 
ee twiee, n 
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personal friend Mr. 
confronted with 

[** No, no.”j I admit that that 
fact; t nots 


is, th 


} 
he says, was 


hey were 
it the ho 
been so confronted. 
was 
unely, 
nd again on the 
not examined , 


is examine 


There 


vi linc hh 


Burke. 
> 1 
Burke 
clergyman 
C1} d, ly, the word “ heretic ;” 
a word which I defy Mr. Mat 


ard coming 


hname 
on or any 
out of the 

eyman. I am sure 
the right hon. Ba t did not intend to mis- 
lead the House upon these points, 
therefore he will be oblice se tting 
himright. Before I enter upon the 
sion of the important question which is this 
night to be decided by the House will 
perhaps allow me to make a few observa- 
tions in reference to what fell from the 
hon. and learned Member for Bandon, 
and from hon. and gallant Officer 
(Sir Tlenry last night. The 
learned Se rg Member for Bandon, 
commenced his speee h by reading some of 
the clauses of this Bill, comparing 
enactments of the Enelish 
N that beige a 


INOW 
discuss when 


} h 
one else to have 


mouth of a Ca eclere 
1rone 
and 
d tome ti 
us- 


ee 
aisc 


uS, 


the 
Hardinge) 
eant, the 


and 
them wit! 
tein Wit 


the 
Corporation Act. 
matter which we can better 
get ymimittee on the I shall 
yroceed wer the learned Ser 
objections upon these points at 
eone th these 

s, the learned Sergeant then pro 
itt the character of the 
yman, wl 1e alleged had said, that 
: to pre for death 
or the Knight of Ke rry 
i@ evidence of a gen- 


into C 
to an 
Having rough 
ceed ) 
cle r 
he would pare any 
man 

This was | 
who 
this 


renth man 


from some one, 
ind | 


ii to convicta 


tleman who heard it 


Is not himeel ask, Is 
| on whic 


| 


and a clergyman of such an unchristian 


? RB. 
» letters both to the papers th freland 


x s 7; ’ . 1 1 
Morning Chroni ce. i dct 


declaration sides, Mr. O'Sullivan 


arty ce The d aaVitl 
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mentioned ; Mr. Croley conce i his, 1s saw 
self to be referred n if, fitst ie {a Catholic priest who will not at once 

denied that he had said what | see how impossible it is Mr. Hall can have 


forward 


and Iced 
was stated, and then he was told, that he | been where he describes? But after all, 
rson alluded to: and < ‘lin any case, Mr. Keogh denied the whole 
li | hat should have been 
ext thing the gallant 
led to do was to accuse m 
stant spirit in Tr 
prove that The 
to a letter of Lord 
his Lordship 
my politics ; 
happen to dif 
. 8 ' 


that Is in 


» show that | 
riydt posed to Frote ism. Lhen, in ad 
irned | to this, the |e 

reeant n id | read some garbied passages from 
Gentleman hk complai bitterly of} electioneering placards, which [ am a¢ 
; having ‘ulated In the case 
eused of havin 
in favour of two 
Protestant and the 


Catholic, and with having de- 


nev paps r 


shin a ce f having use hat} gent! ne a 


lancuage—a 
was published. Under those that whoever would vote against 
ray an enemy to his country. | 


and with those omissions submit that 
will just trouble the House with a few 


the learned Sergeant vht tt to have | 


mentioned those two eases at all. With | words from an election address which | 


Carlow at least I am not to be held re- 


and eallant Officer opposite (Sir Henry 
; \ 


Ifardinge), I must say, I think he acted | sponsible for all placards of the kind. 
rather unfairly in quoting the evidence of | This placard runs thus :—“ Mr. O’Connell 
Mr. Carter Hall, who was examined on|has no objection to Bruen, He says, he 
the last day of the Commiitee’s sitting, |is a good fellow and a good landlord. 
and when Mr. Keogh was not in town to} He has no notion of supporting Vigors; 


{ 
| 
| 
' 

, | , . . . . 
respect to the course taken by the hon, | hold in my hand, which will show that in 
' 
| 
} 


hear and meet what he said. [An Hon.}so hurrah for Henry Bruen, Daniel 

Member: Mr. Keogh was in town, he} O'Connell, and freedom of election.” 

was in the om. Another assertion of the hon. and eallant 

he was there or not, has very litt Member, to which I must allude, is one 

with it—the fact is, Mr. Keo nl he | which he said he made upon the authority 

most positively in Th. irlow | of Lord Hatherton; namely, that the 
| 


charge 
Centinel, and that denial was held back. | clause disfranchising the 40s. freeholders 
Besides, there are so remarkabl was written in my own handwriting. Now 
sages in Hall's cross-examin vhich it] I declare, that Lord Hatherton said no 
would have been w o have mentioned | such thing. What then was my conduct 
also. Hall was asked, in wl lress tl at the time of passing the Emancipation 
clergyman was who spoke what Act? why Lit was who, with other Gentle- 
he replied, “I hardly know how to de- | men of the same views, prepared and 


scribe the dress of a Roman Catholic | signed a petition, praying the House not 
priest; he had on a surplice, and over that | to pass the Bill at all if it were to be given 
a large cross.” Now there is nobody who | upon the terms of destroying the 40s. 
knows anything about the dress of a|freeholders. It was at a subsequent period 
Catholic priest but will see how inaccurate | to this, that when the clause relating to 
He was then asked further « {the 40s. freeholders was submitted to n 

point, and h d, “ We took off | L recommended an alteration by which the 
the large cros e ha i | back, | franchise should be taken away In cas 


AT Oe 


this iS. 
Same 
but underneath th he w lie vhere it was assizncd for life onl 

over a coarse bla wn Yow after | not where it was in fee or pe rpetual 
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heritance. I am sure th: 
will be glad to be set 1 

[ am sorry, however 

upon the attention 

jects sO unimport 


Cat Lumnic Sa 


a 
| ' : 
A lic ueation 
put an ¢ nd to ta 
Is 2 point upon 
verybody ha 


ake declared t} 


public 
have addres 
they are 
one to defend tl 
1 
i 


to stand up f 
é 


Lord, the ae mb 
and the n 
’ 
i 


two salle Li ! 
there is the hon. and eal 
the hon. and learned Serge 
for Bandon, and the hon. 
Recorder—whose se is just 
up by a smile, but who wore a count 
not two minutes ago very tit to 
taker; even the hon. and Ie 
had not a word to or 
rators. They all « 
qt ule tly Ove rb al 2 
speeches s, one hardly 
one above another, 
think I must giv 
Spe ech of the noble 
cashire ; there is a « 
said which is a 
to blaming the C 
know is, when did 
hon, and learned G 
that these ¢ Corp 
When did this new 
galaxy of talented i 
All [ can say ts, that 
of the hon. Gentlemen 
this precise time, and coi 
all at once 
tions— 

Abandon’ 

By tho 


Now here 





‘COMN 
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} } 


4 ie 
whom they moverned. But with that eCX- 


1 waht ¢ 
ception, was there ¢ of these noble and 
i 
\ } } ' . 
nevbt 1On secretaries, adurine” tne time 
they re ined in offiee, who did not loryv 
MW hy } 1 SUD] t Tire tonst ic 
i] - > 7 
S| i Oi { VOeTY rrupt ro! Th 
1 E | > , 
} rtisan sh fii and Luese wWMitAMOUS CO) 
Porate pod ay not ti t own 
} 1 P ! 
Idi 5. 2) Lo ) COIN DOSY 
‘ al , 
ot ! nin ltvi tual . CEC IN i \ tne ion 
i 
cout ed wid oit-re} t mrrans 
" 
Ot thes corruptionists, whom, with ¢ 
1 
| 
ran eratitude, it must be admitted, | 
me, n Wi hh One VO ulite hh } 
> ' } ‘ 
demnin . i ia | { that the ite 





topic 


which can’t b qu tioned—need | ask 
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their misrule has reduced us. Now let 
the House consider the question before it, 
The noble Lord (Lord Francis Egerton) 
who made the motion, considering thi 
kind of job that was put upon him, spoke 
inuch moderation 
| 


| 





possible, alt 
i 


WIth as 


dipped his fingers ittle as the matter 


col eyes: 

which he had to deal with would) permit 
} F . } " 

in the bitter sources from which the lopi 


Bat stil hij 


{ 
of his Spe ech were supplied. 
} } ] 

speech conveyed a gross insult to the p 
pie ot Ireland, for which he is, perhay 
t | \ a. % } oe | | Race ear a 
to be excused, as he couid not avoid, in 
the po ition which he 


( 
; { ' : ! y , 
but let me again ren ind tie i] yuSe, th 





centuries of suffering on the part o 


the peopl ~after the eros t bigotry i 
partisanship being displayed by the bod: 





you who has made it so? You (pointing 
to the Opposition ide) have committed 
the crime, and with new 
vou desire to inflict on us the t unishment, 
ley } e. dip 


rd (stanley) is, i Sé 


The noble J 


i 


pen in ink: he may dip i in congenial 
call if he chooses, but he cannot weaker 
the position which I have Jaid down. = 4 
I said already, [ believe the noble Lord, 
North Lancashire, was 
ibuses of the Irish Cor- 


the Member for 
well aware of th 
haps the other noble and 
hd not take much 
But why did they 


for their neclect 


porations. Per 
right hon. Seeretartes ¢ 
pains to see them. 

not ¢ Is there any exc 
of what should have been one of their 
chi f duties ? T 


hey ought to have known 
vell, for they were often reminded 


the m 
of them; and [ remember that I myself, 
even so far back as the trial of Magee, in 


Dublin, said, in the presen ec of the richt 
hon. B ironet, the Member fot Tamworth, 
at least he was in Court during the trial, 
that a man broueht for trial by a jury 
appointed by such sheriffs as the Irish 


Corporations nominated, stood in a situa- 
tion closely resembling that of a man 
taken to a caming-house to play with men 
who, he knew, used loaded diee. And 
did | not ince ssantly dwell upon the abus 

of Corporations, as one of the most crying 


' ° 4 
evils by which Ireland was af ieted ¢ And 


pile 
vet. when a measure ts brought forward } 
P43 ? ° ) | 
fol the eum : OF the dis asea and potsonea 
. . * 4 } 1 
state of society, which these bodies en- 


fo 4 


rendered, we are turned round upon by 


those wv ho fostere | and fomente | the ev ils, | 
incl told that we shall not even now drink 
1| h win Wil ol | CC vd equ | 
law but t i i 1} n th 
lead niu! t hich 





ingular consistency | and life, we have at last arrived at the 
! 


who had the appointment of those who 
were constituted the arbiters of property 


unanimous conclusion that this corporat: 
system is to be abolished; and having 
resolved on that, the second question | 
what system is to be substituted in the 
place of that which must be extinguished ? 
"Tis agreed on all hands that clear off 
must go sheriffs and sub-sheriffs, town 
clerks and recorders—all at “ one fell 


swoop” must be cut off. Who are to | 


put in their places?  L ask—I demand, 
Sir, in the name of my constituency, the 
substitution of a body identical, not in its 


details, but identical in its principle, wit! 
that which has been given to Scotland 
and FEneland. That ts my demand— 
nothing short of that will satisfy me. ‘The 


rit ht hon, B i\ronet, the Member for Tam 
II 
i 


worth, says my plan is to make all the 
inhabitants of Ireland equal, and that 1 
what the Catholics themselves desired. Sir, 


\ 
} 


it is true that all the Catholies ever asked 


thouch it was insinuated they desired mor 


was equality, and equality they shall hav. 
By destroying institutions who 


Tfow ? 
natural foundations are the principles of 
freedom, and because Protestants can no 
privileges and righ 
intended for the whole of the peop! 
no civil rights to apy 





longer monopolise 


by suffi ring 
tain to any portion of the inhabitants of 
that country? I deny, Sir, that that i 
an equality which ean be beneficial 


any people having the least pretence to 





. ’ . . } 
the enroyment of freedom. It isan equality 


: ata 
whieh may be boasted of by the most d 


\ in 

| Potts monareh and enslaved peopl ( 
the earth: but itis an equality which t 

| eon ( i eland hay no desire to share 





ti 


al 
m: 





YB: Munu pa fee J 


in common with therm 

said, that my prin iple of 

plied to Ireland, was not t 

Protestants to my level, 

Catholic to the level of the 

is no base compromise, 1 ¢ 

the institutions from which Catho 
excluded, aud to make all equally slay 
I will never consent to that ler ; 
from Mr. E-merson 7 

calling itself the repre 

Now, why should that 

speech (which might 

written before it was 

delivered on introducing 

House the petition from | 

to place the question, wit 

that city, at least, on rel 

when it was notoriou | 
22.000 of the inhabitan 

Catholics, they 

poore F< la S¢ 

classes, who wer 
what relic 

que stion, oO} upoU 

be refused to the‘ 

be suffered to shai 

98 000 Protestants ? 
shows th disposition ( 
eivine the | ish po | 
in equal rights; 
which enables o1 
principles of his 


divi 


Cason for ma 
purpose ol preve 
joyine the benefi 

Having alluded 

Belfast, [ may 

porators there 

sort. ‘There were thirteen 


they bad control over charitabk 


tothe amount of 5,0002. I 

now forthcoming; the 

has disappeared. It was \ 

and the Belfast corporators, in order t 
demonstrate how anxious they re { 
comply with the adage ‘ charity ought 
to begin at home,” retained amongst five 
or six of themselves 2,000/. of the money 
left to them in trust for the bene! 
others. Well, to come back to the que: 
tion before us. Well, we are to get rid of 
the Corporations. That is admitted on 
all hands. And again, I 


mand, respectfully, but firmly 









and practisim 
100 vea;rs, 


improvit ner conattion. Ther were | and how is it that they nev r could ma- 









yme, at least, who thoucht me right then, |! nage to convert even a solitary Catholic 









and I am convinced that every honest man! during that pel d. The eonsciences of 
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countries? ‘There is a parcho 
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this country was carried on in | 
and that a measure for Irisl 
Reform was passed by a 

there, and vet that a 

relief was denied to the 

that case would you do with 

ment union? Tear it in piecc 

Or, what is much more likely, bre 
your good broad swords the head 
man who presumed to offer such an 
to your country. So England, 
land, in accordance with her bri 
duct at Bannockburn, would 
such circumstances. And cd 

to say that what you would 
tell England or Scotland, y 
berty to call on Ireland 
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shrink from peril and love no 
deny it. I, as one of them, may 
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or limb, any of those opposed to thei 
religion.” But it is mere trifling with the 
question to suppose that the Catholics 
would use their power in a bigotted mauner. 
Why, I have a return to prove that the 
efficient control over the Corporations will 
be vested, for the greater part, in the 
hands of Protestants. In Belfast, the 
Protestants far exceed the Catholics ; in 
Dublin, the Catholics are in the proportion 
of two to one, and in the other towns of 
three to one; but let this be recollected, 
that almost every Protestant will be a 
voter, from their being the most wealthy 
class, while there will be proportionably 
few Catholic electors. There are thirty 
Catholic Members in this House for Ire- 
land; but as the Catholics, who are seven- 
eighths of the population, return no more 
than one-third of the representatives of 
the same persuasion as themselves, can 
anything be more illustrative of the fallacy 
that Catholics would unjustly predominate 
over Protestants in these municipal bodies ? 
And, after this, do you still persevere in 
making us, as Sir J. Davies said, two 
nations? And after having made large 
concessions halt at the last step of your 
progress to good government, and insult 
us by delaying that measure of justice 
which you must know that you cannot 
eventually withhold? The voice of Eng- 
land declares that we must have justice. 
Scotland reiterates the sentiment, and the 
people of Ireland will, I trust, soon be in 
a position unanimously to demand if, 
After the expression of opinion which 
those of the Irish party most strongly op- 
posed to me have very recently obeyed, I 
cannot help thinking, that after their fcel- 
ings of wounded pride and vanity have sub- 


sided, they will yicld to the generous | 


impulse of love of country, and affectionate 
esteem for their fellow-subjects. They 
breathe the same kindly air; they are 
children of the same soil; and thouch the 
Irish hand may for a time revolt, the Trish 
heart cannot long withstand the natural 
bent of its feelings, and Irishmen, unless 
you contrive to excite and embitter their 
minds by maintaining a difference of in- 
terest between them, will inevitably be led 
to acordial union, by accustoming them 
to the social intercourse of business in their 
corporate capacity. ‘This is the view which 
you should take: this is the question you 
should agitate. I thank the right hon. 
3aronet for alluding to my phrase about 
** peaceful agitation.” I never was anxious 
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to know where he got the extract; and | 
saw that neither in The Mirror of Parlia 
ment or The Times was this phrase re 
ported at all. But in 7’he Morning Post, 
which, with the exception of 7'he Morning 
Chronicle, gives, in my opinion, the most 
accurate reports, as well as in The Morn. 
ing Herald, | was correctly reported. In 
The Morning Chronicle my words are that 
these bodies ** would be normal schools fo; 
peaceful agitation.” That is what I said, 
But in my mind the great value of these 
Corporations is, that they afford a vent 
for peaceable agitation. The waters 
political life are like those we consume 
if they are not agitated properly, and at 
proper intervals, they become stagnant, 
and spread a noisome vapour over thi 
scene they might otherwise enliven and 
enrich, I maintain that in every fre 
country, peaceable political agitation, so 


far from injurmg, is absolutely necessary 
to the continuance of that freedom. Peace. 
able agitation ts, in fact, the price which 
Wise meu pay for liberty. But, Sir, th 
right hon. Baronet asks, * Will you, th 
British House of Commons, encourage this 
political agitator?” [ ask the same question 
Task you, the Commons of England, wi!l 
you encourage this political agitator by 
givine’ him the most excellent argument 
and the most cogent motives for the con 
tiuatce of his agitation. The right hon 
Baronet asks again, will you give to Ireland 
a measure of Corporate Reform similar to 


that granted to England, after having 


lat ly been obliged to bind down that 
country by a Coercion Bill? What! be 

cause a Whig Government in a momeut 
of delusion and under misconception of 
the real state of our country gave us a 
Coercion Bill, are we not to have th 
a ave crept into our Corpo 
? Why, what were th 

circumstances under which that Coercion 
Bill was enacted? The right hon. Baronet 
was amember of the Government when 
the first Coercion Bill was introduced, and 
sure am I, that had he and the noble Lord 
near him been then sitting on the side ot 
the House from which they now speak, 
that disgraceful measure would never have 
been thought of. But what, Task, was 
the principal argument used by the intro 
ducers of that Bill to gain over to it the 
assent of the Hlouse? Was it not the 
promise that the just grievances of the 
Irish people—and none more especially 
than those arising from the existing abuse 
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of corporate affairs—should be consi 
and with all possible 
The Government, upon 
Bill, made terms with 
through the 
and one of those being a Reform of 
Corporation, it was to be 
whether those terms would 
Again, upon the Debate 
for a Repeal of the 
compromise proposed by the 
Gentleman who moved the 
upon that occasion. Did he did 
tinctly promise that this very question o 
Corporate Reform should form 
of immediate and satisfactory 
If, then, you disappointed the Irish peoph 
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— if, after inducing them to abandon those 


questions which they deemed the best and ; et 


speediest remedies for their grievances, 
which to your feclings were dis ope SII 
upon the distinct understanding that 
great defects in their system of 
should be amended or 
turn round upon them 
not keep faith with you, 
fulfil the engag 
you—what, 1 ask, do you exy 
them? Do you hope that with 
breath and whis spering 
will turn to you and say, 
in my face 
you called me a maniac and a bigot 
have broken every promise with me, 
held me at bay as 
and an assassin ; — notwithst 
this, however, you shall have my 
love, my counsel, and my services 
ever and wherever you may «i 

Do you look for this pi itience, 
ness, from the people of Ireland ¢ 
do you will be deceive . We 

to forget as we have forgiven th¢ 
of your Coercion Bill, the t 
with which you have set about remed yin 
our grievances; but in abe so We require 
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parate legislature by doing us furt 
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injustice. But while Lam upon this gen a 
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Me 


question of agitation, let me ask the rt. 
hon. Baronet opposite one question. 


| faith entitles her to ? 


seems to think that the plan contemplated | 


by the noble Lord who originated this dis- 


cussion is towithdraw all occasion for agita- 


tion upon corporate matters. 


he think that the visits of the 
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its deliberate and becoming decision, | 
stand here before you the authorised re- 
presentative of three provinces of Ireland, 
and in that capacity I tell you that L Hing 
aside for ever the question of repeal, and 
that I will join with you, heart and hand, 
if you will join with me in pacifying Ire- 
land in the only way you will—you can— 
you ought, to attempt her pacification. 
These are my terms? Will you or not as- 
sent to them? Perpetual Union—perpe- 
tual combination, and the perpetual b 
of equal privileges and equalright. Deny 
us these terms, and let me tell you, your 
Union with Ireland will, with one eifort, be 
rent asunder for ever. 

Lord Stanley said, that although he was 
well acquainted with the power and influ- 
ence which were exercised by the hon. 
and learned who had just sat 
down, in that part of the empire with 
which he had most immediate connexion, 
he could not but hesitate on the simple 


ymnid 


Qn | 
uentiemal 


assurance now given, authorised, though 


it was stated to be, by the people of Lre- 
land, to enter into a compact with him as 
their plenipotentiary, before some security 


was given for the due performance of the | 
| powerful had been the language which 


conditions, and before even it was shown 


that the hon. and learned Member was, as | 


he represented himself, really invested 


with the full power to make it. “ Author | 
ised by the people of Ireland, I come here,” | 
exclaimed the hon. and learned Gentle- | 
man in his most grandiloquent, but cer- | 


tainly not very argumentative speech, 
‘* T come here, authorised by the people of 
Ireland, to tell you, the British House 
of Commons, that we are willing to forget 
past injuries, and to concert with you the 
conditions of future unity ; but if our con- 
ditions are not acceded to, I am then in- 
structed to tell you that again the banner 
of Repeal shall float upon the breeze unul 
victory shall crown it with the laurels of 
triumph.” Such in terms had been the 
threat of Ireland’s authorised plenipoten- 
tiary—such in terms was the alternative 


which, in his capacity of authorised re- | 


presentative of Irish agitation, the hon. and 
learned Member proposed. And where, he 
begged to ask, was this boasted autho- 
risation given? At a dinner in Tuam—a 
supper in the King’s County—or at a 
meeting held in a room in Dublin? And 


was the House of Commons to be gravely | 
| impulse of the moment, or for the political 


told that on these specific occasions the 
people of Ireland had given their plenipo- 
tentiary such an authority to act for them 
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' word of the hon, 
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as they could, with either dignity or pro 
priety entertain, Why, even if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman necded an authority to 
act for a large portion of the people of 
Ireland, no authority could be communi 
cated to him in such a manner. He 
(Lord Stanley) doubted not that the 
hon. and learned Member was a high 
authority with reference to the sentiments 
of a large portion of the Irish people—he 
doubted not that he had great influence 
with them, and that it was most probable 
whatever course he might recommend to 
their adoption upon any question connect- 
ed with their interests, they would be 
likely to follow up; but notwithstanding 
this, before he came to terms with him, he 
must know distinctly what those terms 
vere likely to be, and what was the nature 
of the security he was prepared to offer 
for due performance. This information the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not, in 
his opinion, as yet communicated to the 
House. It seemed to him, indeed, that 
the hon. and learned Member had cau- 
tiously avoided going very deeply into this 
question, Numerous, without doubt, were 
the topics to which he had adverted, and 


upon this occasion, as upon all others, he 
employed in discussing those topics, but 
with an extreme of caution he had confined 
himself to a simple declaration of the reso- 
lution to which he and those he represented 
had come—that resolution being expressed 
in the words “ we must have equal justice, 

will have nothing at all.” There 
‘‘basc compromise.” No 

1 


or we 


no matter how or by what means brought 


|about, there was to be a perfect, entire, 


uniform equalisation of condition and laws 


| between the two countries, without even a 
'reference to their totally dissimilar posi- 


and entirely varied circumstances. 
‘« Equal justice we will have,” mildly ex- 


'elaimed the hon. and learned Member, 


“ or else repeal.” Now he begged to ask 
flouse what 
, in Ireland was meant by the words “ equal 
justice ?” Were they, upon any question— 
no matter what its nature—to take the 


who was to define for that 


and learned Member on 
this point ? Were they, he asked, to apply 
to the term ‘ equal justice” such meaning 
as, in the spiritof the moment, or on the 


purpose the hon. and learned Gentleman 
might choose to attach to it. It was not 
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dition of that country, and th 

stances in which he then found it, ren “ti | 
the specific measures to be introduced 
expedient and desirable. If they were not 
to be guided in their decisions by 
derations of the peculiar condition in which 
that country “a found, why, he asked, 
were they to spend their time, 

day, and week after weck, in 
Sions upon the several Irish measw 
brought before them. If they were, is tl 
legislation for that country to be guided 
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“da majority of these points, they wer 
not only but mischievous. 
Before proceeding, however, to the 
deration of these topics, he desired to say 
one word with reference to the argument of 
those Gentlemen who did not ask that a Bill 
it isely the same as that passed for Eng- 
land should be extended to Ireland, but 
who, nevertheless, contended for the adop 

tion of one and the same principle in the 
two measures. In the first place he had to 
observe, that the e sion ** adoption of 
one and the same prince a .” was 
what vague one, especially when addressed 
to the House by those who were the advo- 
cates for an identity of interests between 
the two countries. What was meant by 
this principle alluded to ¢ 


unnecessary, 


COUsi- 


2X pe 


a somec- 


Was it that of 


popular control? ‘The right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer cheered him 


—might he ask what that right lion. Gen- 
tleman meant by the principle of popular 
control? Did he mean te aa ving io a 
certain class the power of making the laws, 
of those who 


or the power appointing 
should be qualified to make the laws, or 
the power of executing the laws, or the 


power of control over their ad:ministration 
through the medium of publicity? Al 
these four attributes, of absolute 
legislation, the appointment of legislators, 
the power ofsupermtendence, and veto and 
publicity to all, 
of that which was designated popular con- 
trol, Now, supposing they omitted one of 
these attributes in the lish Bill, and ano- 
therin the Engl could they say they 
were acting strictly upon the same principle 
in both the Bills? Would they not be 
still leaving an opening for those who con- 


namely, 


were but the modifications 


ish, 


tended that the same laws ought to be 
passed for the two countries. He would 
endeavour to explain — more clearly. 
Again he asked, what was meant by po- 


pular control? Those w “ah pine nded for 
a similarity of measures for the two coun- 
tries, told him that they wanted the prin- 
ciple of popular control introduced into the 
Irish Corporations, Now what did they 
mean by the term? Popular control mi cht 
be the control of 50. householders, or of 
20/. householders, or of 10/. householders 
or of 5/7. householders—in short, the con- 
trol of any set of individuals in the king- 
dom. The control of any of those classes 
would, strictly speaking, be popular con- 
trol; aad yet upon their difference de- 
pended not merely a detail, but the very 
principle of the measure to be adopted,—= 
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Ad). 


Why could it be contended that the 10/ 
franchise was a mere detail of the Reform 
Bill? Was it not the very base and essence 
of the measure? Well then, it beine ad 
mitted that the differences of the qualifica- 
tion over which the term popular control 


might be made to extend were several, 
was it not necessary, in order to bring 
England and Ireland under a_ similai 
ity of circumstances, that they should 
adopt an identity of qualilication. 

[‘* No, no”] He almost despaired of 
making his argument intelligible to the 
hon. Gentlemen who cried ** No;” but 
nevertheless, he would try. When th 


English Municipal Reform Bill was under 
would it not have 
a material alteration 
in the whole character of the measure, if, 
fixing the amount of qualitica- 
\ it had been fixed at 
502. or 201.2? Certainly, it would have 
been so considered. When, therefore, they 
were told that they were to apply the same 
Irish as they had adopted 


ion, been 


to make 


considerat 


considered 


instead of 
tion at 102. a year, 


princ iple to the 


In the Enelish Bill, was it not evident 
they failed in doing so, unless they named 
the qualification of 102, householders 
Again, what were the qualifications as to 
residence, &c. in the English Bill. Pei 
manence of residence, and a permanent 
payment of rates for three years, were 
made essential, re these qualification 
required in the Trish Bill? Neither on 
or the other of them, but a six months 
esidence, with a 5/. qualification, aud 
without any payment of rates, was all that 
was required ; and that, they were told 
was, as regarded Ireland, an identity ot 
legislation with the 10d. qualification, with 


permanent re sidence and payment of rates 
= the Ene Bill. The 

ember who in the last Sk 
the Ministerial plan of Jrish Municipal 
Reform to the House, had endeavoured 
in his statement to apologise for this dis 
crepancy ; his argument being, that in the 


hon. and learned 


ssion introduced 


vast majority of the town Ireland, 1 
would be impossible to find LO/. con- 
stituency for the new Corporations. Now 


if that was the « , his argument in reply 
was, that where a Tod J, constituency could 
not be had, there was no claim, no need, 
or indeed use for a corporation, Surely it 
could not be said that the wealthy town 
of Londonderry, containing a population 

19,900 souls, could not find a most 


numerous 102. constituency. Then, he 





maintained, it was not necessary to go so 
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low asa 52. franchise. It would be sais 
doubtless, that if there was 


, 


his argument for withholding Corporations | 


smh if] 


altogether, it only 
towns, and could not 

as Belfast, Dublin, 
(Lord Stanley) woul 
how was it that Wes 
Leeds, Manchester, a 
towns in England were 
a Corporation from their 


but had 


tmhahy 


present day, 
pressed a wish to have 
to kk and he 
surprise, that these 
the metropolitan boro 
Parliament for the blessings of a munic 
Corporation. In depriving the large t 
of Ireland the Hon would 
not be depriving them ofa governing body. 
The hon. Member for Belfast 
speech, notwithstanding the attack and ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin, was such that he had no oe- 
easion to be ashamed of its 
manner—the hon. Member for 
had shown in the latter part of that speech, 
by an extract from the re port of the Trish 
Munici ipal C orporation C ommissioners, tliat 
in the article of local gover mment 
towns could never be at a los smuch 
as it was carried on in the principal pores 
under discussion without any reference to 
the existing Corporations. W1 oe were t 
principal objects for which Corporations 
were required ? Paving and lighting were 
among the foremost. In regard to thes 
the statute of the 9th of Kin 
was in operation in Ireland ever since 
enactment; and it was optional with any 
towns which felt so inclined to adopt it, 
apply its provisions ? How many towns h 
doneso? Youghal, Derry, Dundalk 
ford, Armagh, and three others. 
eight towns in all, in Ireland, had 
the Act. In seven others of equal 
population the question was put to the 57. 
householders, whether they would have the 
benefits of it, and they all refused, on the 
plea that it would saddle them with too 
great expenses, and impose Corporations 
upon them. Was the Bill before the 
House li 
Cork, Limerick, Londonderry, 
W: aterford, had focal Acts of 
lighting aud paving, with which 
visions of the Bill wou ald 
in each of these 
excluded 


arp, 


wWhHs 


councils 


ise 


matter or 


i 


Belfast 


t 


the sé 


la 
il 


‘ al 4 ! 
cr Georce 4th 


its 


and 


uC ypted 
} 


and 


Belfast, and 


the pro- 
not interfer 
the € 


participa 


cities 


orporations 
i 


were from all 


anything tn | 





| 
cely to be a boon to those towns 4 


“their own for | 
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There were also i in Dublin, 


qd 


aonderry, Lime 


St 


, . 
1 to take 


satisfaction t 


i 
de were 


0 Bill before 
the House wi he Bil reform of 
Municipal Corporations in England. He 
het ittention to a 

it stood. In 

constituted 
Ath. had the 
power of resigning or transferring their 
functis | town-council and the 
town-councils had a power of receiving and 
exercising t In the Bill before the 
louse there were some clausé S (51 ‘ as 66, 

but there 
30 a discrepancy to which he begged to 
ct the view 


auxio 


Boards 


orge 
ns TO 

hem. 
was 


17, and 82) to a like effect; 


ypposite 
Pree 
required the accounts of the 

Street Com- 


and Wide 
to the 


laid open 
uncil. Clause 52 


s of hon. Members « 


id le 


Ballast, 
missioners to be 
tion of h » { 

e officers to 
he latter 
non-ct 
the 


trustees. | 


Inspe C- 
Wn-co com- 
account to the coun- 
y remedy 
Clause 66 
as visitors 
would not weary the 
‘ration of 


rive t a summa 


e ol imphance 


councils to act 


T 
! 


owered 


ise with an ¢ 
sof the several cla 
to the important 


council 


ripe 


the con- 
but he would 


one. sy 


uses, 
come at once 
Clause { 


power of 


might assume the 
yners under the 9th 
The English Bill 
the same terms, 
to the Bill before 
that measure had not, 
marginal note the words et cetera 
the councils to be 


of Geo, 


: po in 
n addition 
House which 


ut there was a 

the 
were added, 
created by 
ai I] RB oarads 
the ie il 


thus giving 
full and exclusive 
aiuto: bodies connected with 
administration of the 
it. In Enoland it 
B yards 
then 


power Over 


borongh, 
was Op- 
to surrender their 
fonetions to the 


eT vet 
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town-councils: in the Trish Bill they were 
to be compelled to surrender them without 
reservation. With respect to many other 
matters, he (Lord Stanley) admitted that 
the ground of debate had been much nar- 
rowed ; and that the had not 
now oath an extensive bearing as it pre- 
sented in consequence of the su- 
perintendence of justice—the appointment 
of Sherifis and other im portant matters 
being taken away from it. 
tions had brought the question to this— 


question 


before, 


whether the Legislature should provide, | dy | 


means of the expensive and 
machinery of town-councils and corpor- 
ations, for the exercise of the small func- 
tions of the Ireland, or permit 
them to stay as they were, as it appeared 
they wished to be. The watching, paving, 
and lighting were in the hands of Com- 
missioners: the only points which re- 
mained were the appropriation of cor- 
porate property and the administration of 
justice ; with respect to the former of these 
items, he should beg to call the attention 
of the House to the actual state of corpo- 
rate property in Ireland. The total amount 
of corporate property in all the incorpo- 
rated boroughs in that kingdom, according 
to the Report of the Commissioners, was 
61,3972, per annum, Of this sum the 
revenue of the corporation of Dublin was 
28,000/., a great portion of which was ad- 
ministered by their local Boards. The 
residue was 33,0002. between the remain- 
ing boroughs. Five of these towns had 
an income of 21,8007. between them 
which was administered partly by the Cor- 
porations and partly by the local Boards; 
and thus only !1, 200 


towns of 


was left between 
forty- four Cor porations, be ing an average 
of about 200/. per annum to each. Was 
it worth while to introduce the expensive 
machinery of a Corporation for that small 
sum? Out of the corporate Pro] perty in 
Ireland, amounting to 11,5201., there was 
6,400/. consisted of tolls. Of the corpo- 

rate property of Limerick, amounting to 
45007 amount of tolls of 
52002. there 

which was 


Of 87. col- 


l., there was an 
7004 In Kilke 
was not much of 
formed by tolls, there was 
lected from tithes. Of could 
not be supp osed to wish to abolish tithes, 
but he did think that one of the 
could be b nolan on Ireland 

would be the abolition of tolls. The hon. 
Gentleman, Member for Waterford, 
(Mr, Wyse) in a speech that was facetious 


nny, out of 2 
that sum 
but 


course he 


rreatest 
boons that 


the 
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but not convincing, had done him the 
honour of addressing a remark to him 
when, in speaking of this system of sepa- 
rating tolls from other corporate burthens, 
he compared it to a man with his head 
cut off. Now he had never seen a man in 
that condition, but he believed that there 
was nothing separation of the head 
from the body at all the separation 
proposed in the plan o his noble F 
He was also asked, ‘did he desire the 
ibolition of corporate property altogether ? 
He would have the 
penses ascertained of collection, 
would have tolls altog ether remitted. 
was not only ready and anxious to get rid 
of tolls, but was convinced that if the 
people were left free to choose, they would 
rather obtain the remission of them, than 
realize many 
to them by 
new C orpo- 
being ne- 


in the 
a | 
ae 


riend, 


No such thing. €X- 
and 


1 
£12 


by means of self-government, 
of those held out 
agitation, and instead of the 
rations that were talked of 

cessary to establish the proposition advo- 
cated by that the they 
would desire a Commission appointed by 
the Crown—not for the purpose of con- 
fiscating property—but to ascertain the 
amount of all necessary expenses of col- 
lection, and of learning the amount of 
debt; which things should be ascertained, 
and if any surplus remained, he would 
hand it over to the people. If the people 
could speak for themselves he did not 
doubt that they would so wish it to be 
arranged. He had no jealousy whatever 
of intrusting the people of Ireland with 
the administration of their local affairs. 
These funds mizht be applied to the pur- 
poses of watching and paving under the 
same regulations as laid down in the 9th 
Geo. 4th. He had no jealousy of Catho- 
lic or Protestant, but felt bound to say 
that, looking at the relative position of 
Protestants and Catholics in Ireland, hi 
could not lose sight of the distinction. 
Mixing up their religion with the exercise 
of their ae functions, no one could 
deny that they would not be liable to 
turn them to the political purposes of 
agitation. But let those funds be applied 
to the simple purposes of paving and 
li ghting, and any further corporate system 
would be unnecessary. Nay, more; 
he thoucht it would be mischievous and 
danyerous, and he could not conceal from 
himself the belief that it would have a 
tendency to keep up and excite the worst 
feelings of animosity. He did 


prospects 
i { 


side of House, 


r¢ livious 
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not wish to go over the same ground so 
ably traversed by his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Belfast (Mr. E. Tennent), 
but he could not but remind the 

that, im every page of the ¢ that had 
been submitted to it, as well 
columns of every daily 
were oma proofs of the 1 
the Catholic 
cised that influenc 

p iolitical designs pec uliar tc 
His hon. Friend had said 
might be applied 

Oth Gec 
lighting. This was 
why? Because it ¢ 
—-no emolument, 
it—-~sorry it should be 

not close his eyes the 
Protestants of Ireland r quil 
because it increased the p 
the Catholics. » did not 
to these subjects, but he was compelled 
do so. He was sorry to 
the absence of the hon. and 
Gentleman, the Member for 

which referred to his statements; but he 
had no. alternative, that hon. and 
learned Gentleman had thought proper 
to leave the House on the moment 

rising. It would have been pleasanter to 
say anything in refutation of those state- 
ments in the presence of the hon. 
learned Gentleman; but, as it 
must refer to those sieeunienth 
absence. The hon. and learned Mer 
had distiactly stated that Ensign a 
vas never confronted with a li 
clergyman. He sorry t 
House on what might : na 
le 


7 
evidence 
news] 


lergy, 


of ree Ath., 


and he 
te t, 


to 


is hitic 
TT 
rl Wishi 


Say anyt 


as 


i 
i 
( 


was 
unimport ant point = Dott a int V 
unimportant, when it was observed 
authority that attached to 

ments of the hon. and learned G 
That hon. and learned Gentle 
his own expression, met statements with 
all that ‘ flippancy of denial,” whic! 
unjustly charged upon others. That 
and learned Gentleman, in answer to 
some observations made by his right hon. 
Friend, the Member for Cumberland, with 
respect to the disrespectful conduct of 
the rev. John Burke to Ensign Matson, 
of the 5 
Catholic chapel, in command of a « 
ment of Roman Catholi 
that he was quite sure no Roman Cath 
clergyman would use the 
In the manner imputed 


the st 
ntleman. 


mY 


man, to us 


hon. 


letach- 


word Her 


‘The nob ‘ 


ncn 8} 


YT . 
bL0USC | 


= 
; SiIons 
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In £ iOry, 


and | 


>| brine himself 
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ite- | 
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roceeded to quote some passages 
in evidence before 
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y every day. 
Ireland, boys—it 
holic Ireland.” 
h id 
replied, ‘* the word 
use. I said, ‘ the tot- 
fabric of heresy was falling around 
the Cath« rising 
undoubtex yet the 
we an contended 


iereyman 


I used those 
Mr. | 


I did 
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, 
boys not 
iwion was 


And 
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us, while LIC 
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chapel, at Quarter eis and Petty 
Sessions this system of political agitation 
was carried on. It was not from any dis- 
trust of the Catholic as such, but from 
the conviction of his moral unfitness, p ro- 
duced by this syste m of politic al a: riti ition 
that he felt bound to adopt the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord. Besides, the sys- 
tem proposed by his noble Frie ik was ine 
finite ‘ly le Ss expens ive a nd c umbrous than 
that proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers, 

while theirs was free from the benefit that 
this plan offered by tri insferring the power 
to a Commission. Ion. and learned 
Gentlemen opposite micht think lightly of 
that portion of the question; but he con- 
sidered that any « consideration sunk into 
insignificance and obscurity compared 
with the necessity that existed for pre- 
venting political power being in the hands 
of an unreflecting multitude. ‘They had 
been told that let but this measure be 
conceded and agitation would cease. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman told his 
Majesty’s Ministers so, and his Majesty’s 
Ministers told the House. Who, ex- 
claimed the noble Lord, with great em- 
phasis—who believes it? They were told 
that after this last step they would halt. 
Why how had every step been followed 
but by a a demand fora fresh instalment; 

The hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
said that he was aware he had too much 
influence in Ireland, and that he wished 
that influence were diminished. Good 
easy man! He did not desire popularity 
and power, no; he sighed for obscurity ; 
and recommended that the influence 
which he possessed should be diminished, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
told his Majesty's Ministers so; and his 
Majesty’s Ministers believed him. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin said 
that this was the last step. Who knew 
that it would be the last step? Who be- 
lieved that it would be the last step? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, that 
the Protestant religion was the established 
religion in England, because Protestants 
formed the majority of the population ; 
and that the Presbyterian religion was the 
established religion in Scotland, because 
Presbyterians formed the majority of the 
population. ‘The hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman proceeded to declare that equal 
justice ought to be done to Ireland. 
What could that mean, but that the reli 

gion of the great majority of the popula 

tion of Ireland should and that 


prevall, 
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that should become of the established 
religion? And why was it that the hon. 
Gentleman said, the population of Scot- 
land obtained their existing religious es- 
talishment? Bee they had broad 
sharp and long. Would the 
Commons listen to such argu 
Would they believe that this 
last step? No; the hon. and 
Member for Dublin avowed the 

of ulterior objects. He had 
ulterior objects (and his M: yjesty’s Govern 
ment knew it) far beyond any which had 
hitherto been disclosed. And yet an at- 
tempt was made to persuade the Hous: 
that, throwine into the hands of a 
large majority of the people of Ireland 
political authority, under the guise of a 
control over their domestic concerns, the 
power of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin would be diminished. The 
object of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
vas evident, and he went straight forward 
toit. He (Lord Stanley) did not blame 
the hon. and learned Gentleman; but if 
he might do so without offence, he would 
apply to his noble and hon, Friends oppo- 
site the word, severe and earnest in their 
meaning, which the greatest of our writers 
had put into the mouth of one of the most 
finely drawn of his characters, when ad- 
dressing those who had raised Bolingbroke 
to the throne of England :-— 


ause 
swords, 
House of 
ments ¢ 
was 
learned 
existence 


the 


by 


-“*T cannot blame his cousin king, 

That wish’d him on the barren mountains starv’d 
But shall it be, that you,—that set the Crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 

And, for his sake, wear the detested blot 

Of murd’rous subornation,--shall it be, 

That you a world of curses undergo, 

Being the or base second means, 

The cords, the Jadder, or the hangman rather ? 

O, pardon me, 


agents, 


that I descend so low, 
To show the line, and the predicament, 
Wherein you range under this subtle 
Shallit, for shame, be spoken in these days 

Or fill up chronicles in times to come, 

That men of your nobility and power, 

Did'gage them both in an unjust behalf,— 

As both of you, God pardon it! have donc, 
To put down Richard, that swect lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke ? 
And shall it, in more shame, be further spoken, 
That you are fool’d, discarded, and shook off 
By him, for whom these shames ye underwent ? 
No; yet time serves, wherein you may redeem 
Your banish’d honours, and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again: 
Revenge the jeering, and disdain'’d contempt, 
Of this proud king, who studies, day and night, 
To answer all the debt he owes to you, 

Even with the bloody payment of your deaths 


king-= 


Ile called on his Majesty’s Ministers—he 
entreated them—he implored them—were 
it only for then to dare to fill 
the stations aredl to 


own sakes, 





We 
ap} 
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cupy: to do equal and impartial justice 
to all classes and denominations of his 


Majesty’s subjects; to support, 


to be the 
every party, without making 
the slaves of any. 

Lord John Russell said, that althou 
he was bound to believe that the 
expressed by the other side of the Hous« 
were consistent with those which they for 
merly entertained, he nevertheless found 
himself in a very singular position. In 
former times, the doctrine maintained by 


those who now sat on the other side of the 


House was, that it was incumbent to re- 


form, not to destroy; to repair, not to 


pull down; and that every endeavour 


should be studiously made to bring back | 


our institutions to their original state.— 


Those were doctrines which he himself en- | 


tertaincd. Wonderful to say, however 


maintain, | 
and uphold, an equal administration of the 
law; and withrespect to Ireland, especially, 
faithful protectors and friends of} vided, that whenever the 
themselves 
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| That principle was the propriety of pre- 
| serving the Corporations, but at the same 
time of subjecting them to popular con- 
trol. In the first place, with respect to 
the administration of justice, the Bill pro- 
council of a 
borough should be desirous that a sepa- 
rate Court of Quarter 


Pea *( 


Sessions of the 
xv a Court of Record for the trial 


opinions | of civil actions, should be held in the said 


borough, it should be lawful for his Ma- 


jesty to appoint a Recorder for the purpose. 
Now there did not appea 
| reason to believe that the plan proposed by 
the noble Lord was superior to this, W ith 
respect to the property of Corporations, 
the noble Lord’s proposition would place 
that property in t 
sioners; but in a manner involving an in- 
perhaps, than 
| had ever before been att mpte d. 


r to him to be any 


he hands of Commis- 


vasion of property greater, 


He was 
at a loss to conjecture how this violation 


of property could be justified. Thencame 


a 
he now found that the opinions which had | the question of paving, lighting, and 
prevailed in the reform of Parliament, in} watching. These, said the noble Lord 
the reform of the Church of Ireland, inthe | (Stanley), were fair municipal questions, 


reform of the Municipal Corporations of | 


England and Scotlaud, were opposed by 
those who styled themselves ‘* Conserva- 
tives.” They were the persons who now 
came forward to declare that the existing 
institutions should be destroyed; for that 
there was no term of opprobrium too 
powerful, no sentence of extinction too 
severe, to inflict upon them. Now, he 
must say, that those who thus maintained 
a position so different from that which they 
had hitherto always upheld, had no right 
to call on those whom they opposed to 
prove the course they had adop sted was the 
right course. It was for them to show that 
there was something so peculiarly evil in 
the Municipal Corporations of Ireland, that 
those ancient institutions ought to be 
wholly abandoned. He would quote to 
the House the sentiments of Mr. Burke, 
who, in speaking of the French Revolu- 
tion, had emphatically warned statesmen 
against the evils of wantonly sweeping 
away the forms of ancient 
were it not so late: but, as it was, he must 
content himself with adverting to a few 
principal points. He would compare, as 
shortly as he was able, the plan proposed 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, and the plan 
which it was proposed to substitute. In 


institutions, 


doing so, he did not feel called upon to | 
te 


defend the general principle of the Bill, 


which was the same as that of last year 


VOL. XXXNL {2} 


us 





and were so provided for by the 9th Geo. 
4th. But was that really the case? Even 
if they were fairly and properly provided 
for by that statute, did it follow that they 
would be less fairly or less properly pro- 
vided for, if the parties who had the control 
over them were p opul: irly elected. Let 
not sue assumption of the noble Lord 
(Stanley) upon that point be taken as fact 
until ae matter had been duly considered. 
Let the House go into Committee upon the 
Bill now proposed, and see whether the 
provisio ns it contained upon the subject of 
paving, lighting, and watching, were not 
an improvement upon the provisions which 
at present existed under the Act 9th Geo. 
4th. Upon the subject of tolls he must 
certainly admit that he should have no 
obj ction to have a great part of the exist- 
ing tolls in Ireland inquired into, and, 

necessary, abolishe d. 


At the same time 
there were a few facts connected with the 
importance of tolls, to which he should beg 
shortly to refer. First, it appeared by the 
Corporation Report, that in the town of 
Galway much discontent had arisen from 
the imposition of tolls which had not fan ly 
been applied to Corporation purposes; but 
no sooner had the Lord Chancellor of Tre- 
| land, (Sir Anthony Hart) pronounced a 
decree for the proper application of those 
tolls, paid with cheerful 
| ness, and without the shehtest 





than they were 
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Ci mparm x the two measures, therefore 

the measure proposed by his right he 

Friend (the Attorney-General for Lrelanc 
the proposed by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord I’. werton) —he 
begged to ask the House what possible 
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{strange anomaly with those usually pro 
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DY ho 
\clue to the real principle contained in it 


' 
| pose d tueim, and 


a faint outline of 
in the 3} 
duced the 
1] 
nh ofualy 
ble Lord who 


mm woy W 


Lilet 


ish munt ipal corporations in En 


lland yet not in Ireland was, that here ¢1 


Protestants and 
itholies. ae 


vld ask fe vii ther purpose than t 
' i 


XCLUSIVE principle more fully 
i ‘ 


+ through th 
oble Lord inquired 
to admit Cat oli 


oflices of Prim 


yin) 


whethen 
to the high and h 
Ministe r. ween tary ol State, and President 
of the Board of and that th 
Duke of Wellington replied, that it was 
intended longer to make any 
invidious distinctions the two 
religions, but to leave every legal, civil 


Control ; 
not any 


between 


and military office and emolument undet 
he Constitution open to Catholic as well 
And now it was sacl 
o thie Duke of Welli rton’s 


1H 
i th i capability 
, d 


Protestant. 


I 
that 
1 i ] i ye 
pecome aidermen, sherilis, a 
alleg: 


Ireland, tha 


ouncilmen., But it wa: 
the Catholies of 
Kehoe had declared that ‘ tl 
religion would triumph at las 
Protestant ultimately fall.” No 
true of Father Kehos 


reports of his speecc h vari 


Catholic 
and the 
supposing this 
{ ioh the 
—what did it amount to arainst 
Catholics of Ireland? It was 
language, but nothi 
attention of the FT 
J umcoole, alt 
iC Association, | 
the Relief | 


and it was then said, 


Ty 
AJ 
holic 
while 
ions 
. 
lH} you grant Emancipation 
Yet did such consideratio 
Grey or Fox—he bee 
that 
rreat promoters ol the Catholi 
No 


was belore Linn 
They urged the qu 


if independent yf rnc 
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when a 
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why not 
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ul 
nd rebellion 
justification 
Catholic MW 
Limerick, 
antism, Londond 
Catholi 


p iSsse¢ 
that 


ment. » was foi rryit 
of equality without reg 
differences in all csses as 
this spirit he was 
which his noble 
Member who had 
religion of the individ: 


£ 
a 
if 


legal appointments in 
was the business of G 
no distinction of tl 
persevere inthe ex 

in all such cases, u 


or * the instruction ” 


in the poetical langu 

were reminded that the 
and tools of he knew not 
particular party in Irelat 
indeed, that the quotation 
Friend had no relation | 
Ministers on the measure 
With re Sp ct to the! poi 

of the presi nt Catholic « 
it still the best poli y to conc 
been said, by way of taunt 
to retrace his steps, that 
exercised the OVE rine pow 
but what was 

approved the exercise ? 

a bad politician if he allo 
turned from a good ec 

lion of having 

lance by 4 

bloquy as 
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I had copied from a news- | 


to him. i explained 


of 


{ AT 
; Tox ” 
YOM the Mearro) 


i P you 
ecoun- 
a nor 


‘Any ¢ arnt 
Convert ito 


mal chool for teachin the sck 
p litical amit ition.” 
has chareed me fthe rivht hon. 

and others, including 


} 
right hon. Colleague, the late 


nce of 


"ye } 
continued 


freland, with having been guilty of the 
; deliberate insult to Tre- 
I, Sir, feel tl s. and 

that t! 


party 


ssion of a 


mm 
Ms taunt the les 

this for my consolation, 
1 F ek. c ‘ 
has not been a single man of any 
connected with the afta 
hon. Gentl irst 


, polities of that 


the period whi nh the { 


man 
took an active 


who h 


eountry is not earned for him 
similar vituperation, and b 
We have One 


Tie land. 


enemy of Ireland, 
be t} calle 
hon. 

7 


in common with every 


i 
| the enemies of 


n 


a 1 eee oe } 4 
irned Member has charged me, 


other individual 


who has ever filled the office of 


| 
Seeretary for freland, with having ottered 


an intentional insult to his country. 


Agvainst such a charge I do not deem it 


necessary to say one word, as the 


9 


from the same has 


accusation 
been levelled 
dered himself obnoxious to the political 


} 
learned 


quart I's 
at every man who has ren. 
views of the hon. ard Member. 
In all this, there is nothing new; but I 
must obs it was somewhat new 
to me such a charge absolutely 
Ministers of the ¢ 


Ministers of the Crow: 


1 } : 
eneered rownh. 
5 
And yi 

" 
Who er 


chorus of applause 
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how long have you escaped from a similar 
charge preferred against you and your 
Why, Sir, 
ig of Earl Grey’s Government, from 


noble Lord’s ae 


connexions ? what — when 


first moment of the 


cession to power to his ultimate retirement 


it—speaking of that Crovernment 


its ‘disp sition towards [reland 
» hon. and learned Gentleman 
| - | now come to com- 
levanees of the popular party 
The Tris! Why? 
Beeause of the misconduct of the refortn 


\dmimistration, called, for shortn 


in Ure i complain, 


toward 


ind V 


their country. ‘TE! 
mT 


. s Pont 
into ofhiee, to the pres 


e truly—that 


-which, the {louse will observ 
r Lord Grey's from 
so that the hon. and learned Gen- 


retirement 
othice: 


1 ’ ] 
tleman’s observations embraced the whole 


period of his Government—‘* nothing ha 
been done for Ircland—no one advantave 
has been gained by the [rish people. Then 
enemies have been promoted and rewarded 
-—their friends calamniated and perse- 
cuted. Never was there known a more 
uncongenial or more hostile Administra 
tion in Treland, than that which has sub- 
sisted since Lord Grey came into office, 
All the power— all the 
authority—all the influence of State has 
been placed in Orange hands; a 
exclusion of the popular party has 
nearly as complete, and much more 
sulting than it was in the worst days ol 
Goulburn and Peel. Their enemies and 
yours have been the exclusive subjects 
selected for everything valuable in the 
country; and we are more insuited by th 
Orange instruments of power, than ev 
we were in the times of the most rank an 
1 he pe, therefore, afi 
reading these passages to the House, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s charg 
against me, of a desire to insult Ireland, 
will not be taken for granted, unless it b 
supported by more substantial facts than 
any he yet brought forward. 
hon. and learned Gentleman says, ‘ Ir 
land ought 
but equal laws.” 


and still subsists. 


} 
‘ 
} 
| 


dozged Tories.” 


has 


to be contented with nothing 

Sir, we admit that | 
position; we say that Ireland ought 1 
have justice done to her; we say, that 
without equal laws she never can, a 


Tne) 


never ought to be content. Yes, Treland 


oucht to have equal laws, which should 


practically secure every British 


from oppression ; which should 
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every man, whether Protestant 
Catholic, to the same freedom of 
and the same freedom of acu 
the same time we say, that if, 
pretence of establishing a perfi 
and ick ntily of law between the twe 
tries (between the circumstances 
state of society respectively ex 


in Which there is no identity 


if the Government introduce 
which cannot prac tically eco: 
admitiistt ition of equ ul ust 
security of equal privileges, tl 
you will fall into the very 
which Roman Catholies have 
and whatever may be y 


equal government, and you 


enactments, you will ouly produce 
tically, those unjust and 
against which the 
tested. Let us have, thi a, Son 
tion of what it is hicl 
consists. The 

Gentleman, the 

Ireland, ha sald, 

rate lustitutions const 

land. But has not 
an opinion with res; 

equally founded, as he insists, up 
plea of justice —and the grant of ¥ 
having gained this step, be will |} 

seek to obtain—ust: ~ the present con 
sion as a means for ¢ 

mains? T admit tha 

CC HSE UE nces- 

things extorted 

furnishes no. 

granting this spec 

founded in justice. 

mand—if the refus 

unequal privileges 

equal distribution ¢ 

it would be better to 

ultimate consequences than, by a refusal, 
io give ground to a 

of dissatisfaction. I avow that I 
the principle of our rule in Trelan: 
be the equality of civil privileges, and aj ab 
perfect and impartial administration of 
justice; 1 say that there is a prima fucte 
case for establishing an identity of insti 
tutions between the two countries. W< 
must wish that the institutions of the two 
countries should be assimilated; but this 
wish should be subordinate to the con- 
sideration of whether or not t! 

measure, which is only a me; 

—the end contemplats d be} 
tial administration of justice, 


eve 


} 
i 
? 
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pmiust 
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to elect the Sheritl 
rule in Enueland, why uul 


material variety—an 


Llaving ( 


9 
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en the respec 
f40WICK . 


two countries, ju 


ud, 
that proposed by 


us, 


ards each,—why does the 
Lord and his Friends permit the 
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Lord- Licutenant LO 
Ireland? And here th 
me to refer to tl 
right hon. and | 
O’Loghlen) on the 
bate. The right 


charged me with 
Bill. ‘The charee 
tleman was this: 
believe that it ¥ 
the sheritis and 
poiuted by {hh ( 
instead of therm be 
Bill enacted, by thi 
naturally the construc 
applicd to my speech, 
as a body, the House 
ignorant of the provisi 
| supposed if to t 
eranted that 

1h LOWS COrpe 

cities o1 towns there 
a Sherifl. 
himself ha 


towns and cit 
heritts T 
rations provided 
only eleven tow: 
in which there 
be either sherifl 
elected by | 

tion Is to thei 

who, particularly after. 
hall have funetions 
adminstration of just 
right hon. Gentlenr 
ire only eleven towi 
charge 5s me with 

not explatnine tl 


} 


the | rht hon. Gent! 


! 


forgott ny in the i 


the popul ition of 

towns there are 

than 63° ,U00 inbato 

is, I think, a strong 

very Important vature of t 
question. | apprehend t 
Corporations appointing 
consist in the number o 
that power may be exerci 
sphere in which those t 
Influence. ‘The right hon. 
charged me with. stati 
tions of the Chambers 

be usurped by thes 

had quoted a pa 

Stating that if the fi 

of Commerce in large 
transferred from merchants to 
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magistrates acting under charters are not 
under the control of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and therefore there is no responsibility.’ 

—That was Mr. Barrington’s opinion in | 
1825. Mr. Barrington did not say that | 
the election of a mayor, by the popular 
voice of a predominant party, would be a | 
security for the due administration of jus- | 
tice. He said that, because the Magis- | 
trates of counties were under the imme-! 
diate control of the Lord Chancellor, 
therefore justice was better administered. 
Why, then, should the mayor be a popu- 
lar justice, chosen annually ? Why should 
the mayor, after a severe contes st, be in- 
vested with judicial power uncontrolled ? 
Upon this point, also, hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite must give way; for they cannot 
resist the force of scneesed, and the evi- 
dence of practical authority, which will be 
brought against them, on this head, from 
their own reports. The fact is fully esta- 
blished, that town-councils in Ireland can 
not be safely intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of justice. ‘Then, Sir, with respect 
to the police, which is the next most im- 
portant topic. [ have shown, on a former 
occasion, that the Government themselves 
distrusted the local authorities with re- 
spect to the control of the police. It has 
transferred the nomination of the police 
from the Magistrates to the a Now, 
this is what I complain of. When Lien: 
tlemen op posite were reminded of the 
principle of centralization, they said it was 
much to be deprecated; ‘oud “they aske od, 
“‘ Will not you trust the people with the 
administration of their own affairs? ‘They 
use that argument with regard to a bo ie 
popularly elected, and probably elected 
by those whose political opinions are in 
conformity with their own; but with re- 
gard to those whose political opinions are 
not in conformity with their own, they 
adopt a different mode of reasoning. Cen- 
tralization is good with respect to the no- 
mination of constables ; bi as to town- 
councils, centralization is to be deprecated, 
and lo mie knowledge and experience are to 
be preferably trusted. But you do not 
apply that principle to the Irish Magis- 
trates. So it is, again, with respect to the 
mode of legislation. The difference of the 
situation of the Church in Ireland, from its 
situation in England, was allowed by this 
House to be a circumstance justifying a 
difference in the legislation to be pursued 
upon their respective affairs, But when ] 
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difference of circumstances cail for sony 
different mode of legislation with respect 


’! to municipal Corporations in Ireland, from 


that we have pursued with respect to such 
Corporations in this country ?’— then the 
argument which was heretofore used by 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite with regard 
to the Church is abandoned; and they re 
ply that ‘* Any intention to refuse to Ire- 
land _ and analogous institutions with 
those of England, would justify the Iris h 
attempting to repeal the Union. 
What principle of rec iprocity, or of fair- 
there in such reasoning ‘dame ey 
of the Exchequer has at- 
tempted to shew that the municipal police 
of Ireland are mere Dogberries, like the 
old watchmen of the metropolis, having 
no power, no efficiency. If so, why docs 
the right hon. Gentleman wish for thei 
continuance? Is this one of the institu- 
tions of Kngland, which ought to be ex- 
tended to Ireland? Is there no danger to 
be apprehended from allowing a political 
body to have, at its command, a consta- 
bulary force unlimited in its extent. 
the noble Lord to read the section of his 
own Bill, aud he will there tind that the 
proposed corporate system is neither more 
that an indetinite num- 
though the Bill 
is still mdefinite) 
and a watch 
a separate 


hess Is 


acle 
clok 


nor less than this, 
ber of towns (for 
fifty-four, the mumber 
shall have salaried officers, 
committee, having under it 
armed force, paid by the muuicipal au- 
thoritics, and authorized to patrol th 
neighbourhoods. Why, 
\ unity of you 
Magistrates of 


Savs 


towns and their 
then, do you destroy the 
system by depriving the 
the power of recommending these consta- 
bles? There might be two neighbouring 


towns having councils diflering tn political 
+ 
' 


each poss ssing the power ¢ 
indefinite number of con- 
and each having different by- 
Tet us suppose Protestant prin- 
ciples to prevail in one town, and prin 
ciples of av opposite eharacter in thie 
other: do hon. Gentlemen think that it 
would conduce to the peace of Ireland, 
that they should have these separate func- 
; enforcing their separate bye 
sig it be for the good of the 
country to have a Magistrate, popularly 
clected, me offenees in each town? 
The argument against this part of the 
measure is as conclusive as that with re- 
spect to the appointment of justices. It 


is condemned by the fact of its being 


Oplutons, 
appoimting an 
stables, 
laws. 


tionarics 
laws ? 
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equally at variance with your own prin- | 
ciples and with common sense, Then 
comes the administration of property. 
The main and prominent argument in| 
support of the Bill has been, that 
must first, and without delay, apply civil 
institutions to Lreland analogous to those 
which have been established Eneland; 
and my objection to the appointment of 
Commissioners for the management of | 
corporate re is one on which the | 
noble Lord, if [ rightly understood him, 
mainly relied. [ “should, therefore, 


we 


1 
Ve } 


sorry to evade the argument which has | 


and has | 


ssion, 


been most relied upon, which 
made the most impr The 
Lord has asked whether the Commissioners 
are to be permanent or temporary ¢ ¢ Sir, | 
] apprehe nd that the appointment of Com- | 
missioners is rendered necessary upou tliese 
crounds. We admit that the towns, where 
the Corporations possess any surplus pro- 
perty, have the right to apply that pro- 
perty to some local purpose, that 
every facility should be given to | 
recover such property. 
there are no local authorities to wh 
charge of that property could be 
In the towns where the 
9 Geo. 4th. have been enforced, ther 
such authorities; but in those towns where 
they have not been enforced, it becomes 
necessary to provide a temporary and ad 
wlerim arrangement, for taking charge of | 
the surplus property; but it should be a| 
provisional arrangement ouly. It has this | 
advantage ; it would enable you to obtain 
a short delay, in order that oht | 
take a more general and compr 
view of the future application of corp: 
property Ireland, But it dor 
Bill propose? ‘To vest all the prop 
the town-councils permanently, wit! 
reserving to the any control | 
them. Your Bill, also, would vest in the | 
new town-councils, the right of tolls. | 
Now, we say that it would be an impr 
ment to suspend this privilege in the coun- 
cils, until the extent of their just or expe- | 
dient control over them could be defined. 
There is no matter more important than 
the regulation of tolls in Ireland. I 
am of opinion that a provision should be 
made for their total extinction. Let us 
see what was said by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, in 1825, before a} 
Committee on the State of Ircland. Being 
asked whether he could refer to any addi- 
tional instances of corporation abuses, he 
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answered 
Ireland continued to 


thoug 


‘That the 
exact 


the y had ho lon 2x | 


Corporations ot 
the tolls, al- 

to them 
The tolls were formerly granted, and con- 
firmed by succeeding Kings, for the pur- 
s of repairing bridges, ping 
and other local establishments, 
The former have 
y; atter ported by 
entment—still the y rf vy the tolls 
amounts which 
ditterent 


ads the 


post kee up for- 
tifications, 
civil and military. cone 


to deca and the | Arielle 


pre Is 
it possible to resume the 
under the 
fal 
it is, 
the 
may 
amount—which, 


} 
tolls now bring 1n, 


?— Yes lease 5 
but not to an 


how 


Corporations » SO 
| be Lic ve 
equal to what 
a Yet, as tolls 
to their present 
be the 
wait, » YOU appro} 
what kind of 
ement can 
once to allow the 
to the right 
say, unhesitating 
to apport 
temporary administration of them, 
a aoubt, 
that the pl i we recomunle nd would 
re conducive to the satisfact and 
of the people of Ireland. So much 
the tolls. The noble Lord 
shocked at the mention of Commissioners 
seems absolutely at the 
think his Yroverlii« 


define them, 
extent 
rece 
but not 
I ask, 


lessees 


contin 


ue— 


ive. 
better course—to 
priate the tolls, and 
rements for then 
into at 
town-counceils to succeed 
m?’ Now, I 

be more pru- 
for the 
There 
YATLY cCon- 


would 
be for 
enoa 


SCC 


manag be entered —or 
of collecting thi 
it woul 


= ! 
Ve rag 
Commission 


aent ers 


cannot be apart from | 


Ve ie {Oli 
wetlare 
seems 
7 

he astounded 


name of them, though 
ment should be less so than any other ;- 
that noble Lord shouid pretend 
dange} the C ap- 
yMImissiouers, when his govern- 

n conducted, throughout, by 
of Commissionc to 
indeed. Who was it that 


} } 
charge 


and th 


that 
poi 


there Is in rown 


tine C 
intervention rs——1S 
extraordinary 
appointed Co mmissioners to tak 
of the poor laws? Who was that pro- 
from the local Magistracy 
the tu trusts, by the 

V passing the House, 
to vest trusts Commission- 
ers appointed by the Crown? For the 
Noble Lord who swaliowed — the 
windmill of the poor-laws, aud is about 
to swallow the windmill of the 
trusts, to be by a pound of this 
fresh Irish butter,—for him, after consoli- 
dating turnpike trusts under the 


to take 
the whol 
very 
and 


pos d 
of npike 

through 
the in 


has 


turnpike 


choked 


super- 


intendence of a Commission—to be horri- 


Commission for administering 
~ management of tolls—is indeed str in- 
ing at a enat and swallowing a camel. 
Bi it it has cial sald, that it would be an 


fied at a 
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insull to the pcopl of treland not to Oiy 
them corporate power. Why, Sir, ts there 
any man among us who, on going home 
to-night, would feel conscious of civil or 
political degradation and inferiority, be- 
cause living in the borough of 
Marylebone, er the city of Westminster, 
saluted to-morrow morn- 


ie Js 


and caunot be 
mg by the sight of the L 
town-council ¢ ‘The hon. 
Member for Cash 

that the government by 


wd Mayor and 
hag: 
and learned 
rone so far as to 
ipal 


had 
jury, or 


| has 
argue munic 
natural right. If he 
applied his argument to trial by | 
any other of the great palladia of British 
liberty, there might be foundation 
for it; but can he say that it is a natural 


right for communitics to have municipal 


bodies is a 


some 


bodies,—from which the people of West- 


) 
Birming- 


~ i 
minster, and Marylebone, and 


ham, are at this moment 
it be a natural 
every vreat te 


hitherto ilourtshed without Corporations 


a right which 
empire whic h I} ts 


right, it is 


whin the 


} ‘ i*} ‘ } al 
ougnt to enjoy ihe Crown has the 


power to grant charters ; and yel since 
the English Municipal Bill, giving that 
hot been 
Ilave 
these towns been wise enough to wait and 
ult of the expernnent of the 
? Has the Crown been 


If we 


has 


power, has been passed, 


in any single Instance exereised. 


the re 


See 


new Corporations 


wise enough to do so? lave so 


acted in Enel 


1 i - 
peland, why do we rush with 


such precipitation tO ablish Corpora- 
Ireland @ 
why is it an insult and * der 


Jreland { k | Wail 


tions im Kogland can watt, 


iddation” to 
also? ‘the 
object of tit to be 
rood re¢ ' fh and quiet voverninent ol 
these Do you believe 
that, in the present state of that country, 
to have annual elections of town-couneil- 
lors precisely on the same principle that 
political elections are conducted, will pro 
the * regulation and quiet 
government” of those towns? The strug- 
gle of political parties will be coustantly 
kept up; and the corporate bodies will be 
so constituted as to be capable of being 
influenced by individuals 
their sentiments, and of being 
to party purposes, whenever 
may arise for those individuals to exert 
the influence so acquired for the pro- 
motion of their own objects. Is this mere 
conjecture? Why, this day’s post brings 


duce cood 


representing 
perverte d 


occasion 


an account of the institution of a club in | 
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excluded? If 


‘that its 
j}manded by 


i from 
(‘the efforts of the 





‘Cthe | 
* |} tions be 
' . . 
;tentions of 
| will be 


| pUSLice - 


}ministration of 
i refer to the circular from Dublin, to whic! 
| I have just adverted. 
Ithat to the want of organization may b 


| rate 
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( outrolling the 


municipal government which 


pos ol new system 
is about 
be introduced. ‘This is a specimen of th 
probable working of that system, to th 
control of which Protestant property and 
Protestant privileges are about to be con 
Traly, indeed, has it 
“coming events cast their shadow 


-and il is il shadow unc 
influence of 


signed. been sat 


before them,” 


aT ae ‘ 
the chilling which impartial 


justice, and the enjoyment of civil right 


must wither from the land. I hold in m 


hand the speak of, to th 


evidence I s} 


jetleet already produced by the anticipa 
ition of the introduction of 
|Treland. It is 
| lishment-of what has been termed-—** Ty 
| Central Independent Club of the City ot 


Bill aut 


account of the estab 


£ 
LIS 


an 


which originated in a meetin 


the Royal Exchange, Dublin, « 


Dublin,” 
held in 


ithe 13th of February, 1836. The objec 


! 
explained in a circula 


my hand, 


club is 
md which say 
imperatively di 
which the ol 


Istilution is 
, 


the ellorts 


| corporators are making to p rpeluate the 
jrule, [** fear, hear’ | —Weil, if that che 


hon. Members is called for by 


the 
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When hon, Members opposite give such 
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are necessary to secure the impartial ad 
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It goes on to say 
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attributed the fact of their not havin 
already obtained the advantages of corpo 
reform. A house been 
where offices shall be established, and a 
legal stail stationed, to afford every facility 


to the citizens to obtain the municipal 


has taken 


Dublin, established for the express pur- | franchise, the very moment the Bill of the 
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and repeal the Act of Catholic En 
pation. I do not see that connexion. 
am very far from regretting the 
which I have taken in assisting to eflect 
the removal of Catholic disabilities. Not- 


course 
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partial administration of the laws. Rather, 
therefore, than consent to a measure of 
an opposite tendency, which would intro- 
duce those corporate institutions into 
towns—where they must give rise to par- 
tiality and exclusiveness, weaken the just 
and salutary effect of the civil power, and 
form so many nucle: of assemblies more 
dangerous than themselves,—I shall pre- 


fer the lesser evil, 


and incur the lesser 


hazard, of rejecting it altogether. 
The House divided on the Amendment 


of Lord Fraucis 


Everton-—Ayes 243 ; 


Noes 307—Majority 64. 


The House wen 
The H t 
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HURST, from the Debtors Confined in the Prisons of 
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tter Observanee of the Sabbath.—By Lords Lynp 
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CoMMISSIONERS.] Viscount Melbourn 
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demanded, he believed he should be cor- | wa 


rect in saying there pres uiled no real dif-| ] 
ference or discrepancy of « pl ion 1 pon | w 
that Commission. Considerine the mac- 
nitude of this ubject, leru ts 
oreal import nee, and ee ar 

great public interest which 4 \ 
excited, it might not | Wmproper 4 

to open to then Lordships the reeommend- 
ations which the Commissioners liad agreed 
to make. Ile should probably do it ina | 
mauner extremely imperfect, but t the es 


same time, he had the satisfaction of) in 


knowing that he spoke n the presene i t 
those who were more conversant bot] i 
the principle and the details tuvolved in| t 


i 
the Report than hie ( nid } sity he. and 


who we uld, therefore, b ble te ) 
any omission or deficiency th mivht 


found in the very brief statement he should 


make. ‘Their Lords} Ips were awa that! tha 
this was the Second heport } 5 1 ! 
their Lordships upon this biect ‘| ti 


first Report emanated from the Commis mi 
sion which was appoimted under the late} ver 
Administration, ‘The Commission related | pr 


to a variety of subject ;, which were com- | reductions 
prised under three heads ;—'lerritory, | inc: 


Church Revenue, and Church Patronage. | se 
None of the recommendations contained | out 
in this Report related to patronage Ee- | ri 

clesiastical Patronage, and 


| itronage inj 
t 


general, was a question of great intricacy | n 
and difficulty, whieh the Commissioners ty 
had distinetly resery d for th | iect fit} 


another Report. With respeet to ten 

their Lordships were aware that the last | tere 
Report recommended a new arrangem 

of the dioceses in England and Wales, | une 
which, without making too great and | so 
sweeping an alteration, or an entirely new | the 
division of the country, appeared to the} pea 


Commissioners at least well calculated to} venue 
remedy the great inequality which at pre- | esta 


sent prevailed, and which im 


some prelates an extent of territory, and, | th 


} 
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consequently, an extent of duty, which it | en 
was hardly possible for human strength | sul 
and human intellect to perform, while | stiri 
other prelates were restri ted within much | sit 
smaller proportions, having a smaller po- | k 
pulation, and comparatively a much nar- } Th 
rower circle to operate in. In the recom- 
mendations of the former Report, with re- 
spect to this subject, the present Report 
entirely concurred, and, tn fact, suggested | 
but one very material alteration, and that 
was with resp et to the dioceses of Bristol 


nd Llandaff, ap 


union of whi h dioce é i 
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the Commissioners proposed to set at 
8,000/. The revenue of the Bishop of 
Winchester was 10,700/., which was_pro- 
posed to be reduced to 7,200/. The re- 
venue of the Bishop of Ely was 11,500., 

which it was proposed should here afer ‘ee 
set at 5,500/. The revenue of the | Bishop 
of Worcester was 6,5002., to be reduced 
to 5,000/. The revenue of the Bishop of 
St. Asaph was 5,2002., and the revenue 
of the Bishop of Bangor 3,800/., each of 
which were to be set at 5,200. The re- 
duction proposed would give a surplus 
fund of 28,5002. a-year. ‘To which, if 
there be added the revenue of the see of 
Bristol, amounting to 2,3007., which, as he 
had said, was to be merged in the adjgin- 
ing Bishoprics—the total sum thus saved, 
would be 30,8002.; which being divided 
among the thirteen Bishoprics, which re- 
quire additions to their present revenue, 
and the two new Sees which were recom- 
mended by the former Report to be insti- 
tuted, would provide an income varying 
from 4,0002. to 5,0002. per annum, to be 
appropriated according to the circum- 
stances of the different Dioceses. The 
apportionment had not yet been settled. 
With respect to the Sees of York, Bath 
and Wells, Norwich, and Salisbury, it was 
not proposed to make any alteration in 
them. Their Lords we would see, that a 
greater Pen aero of Revenue was made 
from the Bishopric of Durham than from 
any other; and the reason of that was, 
the recommendation of the Commissioners 
—a recommendation from which he 
thought their Lordships could not dissent 
—that the temporal and secular juris- 


diction hitherto vested in the Bishop of 


Durham, should be hereafter separated 
from his ecclesiastical functions. With 
those civil and secular functions would 
necessarily go a great portion of the ex- 
pense hitherto atte nding r that Bishopric — 

s ch, for instance, as the reception of the 
ia. and others of a similar nature. 
It was also the recommendation of the 
Commissioners, that the Bishop of Dur- 
ham should hereafter be relieved from the 


necessity of maintaining the Castle of 


Durham, and that he should only have a 
residence at Bishop Auckland, and the 
Castle of Durham should be appropriated 
to the use of the University that had 
lately been established in that part of the 
country. The same arrangement with 
respect to the separation of the Civil 


Offices from the Ecclesiastical Functions, 
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as had been recommended with regard to 
the Bishopric of Durham, had also been 
recommended with respect to the Arch- 
bishopric of York, and the Bishopric of 
Ely, when an opportunity should arise for 
carrying those arrangements into effect 

Thus much for the Report with respect ie 
Revenue. The next important subject to 
which the attention of the Commissioners 
was directed, by the terms of the Com- 
mission under which they acted, was the 
state of the Collegiate and Cathedral 
Churches in England and Wales; and 
looking to those great Institutions, and to 
the property which they possessed, it was 
natural for them to advert to that which 
their Lordships were well acquainted with 
—namely, the extremely reduced state of 
a great number of the Benefices in this 
country, and the extreme disproportion of 
the income of many of the clergy, with 
the station they ought to hold in the 
country, united with the duties they had 
to perform, This state of things had 

most unfortunate effect upon the character 
of the clergy, and, consequently, on the 
Establishment to whic h they belonged. It 
exposed them to ridicule and contempt, 
and also to temptations which they other- 
wise would not be exposed to; not only 
making them less objects of respect to 
others, but very often, he was afraid, in- 
ducing them less to respect themselves 
than they should do. But he did not 
know that he could do better on this sub- 
ject than read the paragraph of the Re- 
port relating to it, which appeared to be 
drawn up with great prec cision and clear- 
ness, “ in order to give increased efficiency 
and usefulness to the Established Church, 
it is obviously necessary that we should 
attempt the < xccomplishme nt of two ob- 
jects, which are indispensable to the com- 
plete attainment of that end. One is, to 
improve the condition of those benefices, 
the population of which is of considerable 
amount, but which are now so scantily 
endowed, as not to yield a competent 
maintenance for a clergyman; the other 
is, to add to the numbersof clergymen 
and churches, and so to make a more 
adequate provision for the religious in- 
struction of a rapidly increased and in- 
creasing population.” This was followed 
in the Report by many details, to show 
the state of the benefices, and the extreme 
poverty of their revenues, and, at the 
same time, the great and increasing 
amount of their population, and the extreme 
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collegiate churches should consist of a| populous parish in which their Lordships 
Dean and four Canons, as at present, ac- | were then sitting—the parish of St. John 
tually existing in the Cathedrals of York He had received his Majesty’s commands 
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provision for the office of Archdeacon, for | useful, and efficient a nature. There was 
the purpose of rewarding an officer whose | nother recommendation of considerable 
| duties were most useful, necessary, and |! nportance, which he was desirous to read 
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at the table of the Committee, would most 
assuredly have been questioned. Ile 
would, howe ver, NOL weary the 
going any lasilian into the details of these 
alterations, it was suthcient that they 
could be proved to have been made, and 
he would now further explain that his 
allegations did not refer to the corrections 
made im the papers aud tables handed in 
by the hon. Member at the Committe ee. 
and which he then 
were not correct, owing to the haste in 
which they were prepared. The observa- 
tions which he had made, referred to the 
text of the printed evidence, and to that 
only; and if he had succeeded in showing 
that alterations of that magnitude tad 
been made, let him ask in what manner it 
became the House to act on the occasion ? 
He would not assert, that the present was 
an unprecedented occurrence ; but he had 
searched the Records of that House, and 
had found no traces of ar Ly precedent, and 
most certainly the present was the first 
time that any question relating to such 
alterations had been broucht before the 
House. The interest whieh he took in 
the whole question of the ‘Timber Duties 
rendered him very desirous of seein: 


fouse by 


expressly observed 


evidence actually given before the 
mittee by the hon. Member for Bri port, 
printed hat con 


in juxta-position with t 
tained in the volume laid before the House. 
Ife could have desired, as no doubt other 
Members of that House did, that the evi- 
dence had not been altered. But as the 
hon. Member, who had been examined at 
the eleventh hour, had altered his state 
ments, he asked, in justice to his own 
views and opinions, that the House should 
be put in possession of the bort-hand 
writer's notes, and thus be enabled to 
judge of what the hon. Member really did 
say. The next cousideration which he 
had to submit to the Honse 
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what value, might he ask, would mi futur 
attach either to Reports from Select Com- 
mittees or printed minutes of evidence 

‘The case was, however, now in the hands 
of the House; he had been actuated by 
no personal motives in bringing it forward, 
he should rest contented with the 
whatever that 
might be. Ife begged, therefore, 
that the evidence given by Henry Wai 
burton, esq., a Member of the Tlouse, 
before the Sclect Committee, on the Tim- 
ber Duties, be printed 


short-hand writer’s not %; 


} 
and 
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to nove 


verbatim from thi 
with the sai 
evidence from the published Report of th 
Select Committee ea in par illel 
columns opposite each question and an 
swer. 


Mr. Warburton said, that during the 
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ten years he had had the honour of a seat 
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in Parliament, he had 


occupying its attention with 
personal to himself, because he cons 
the public business of so much more im- 
e than anything that affected him ; 


ion which had been mack 
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by the hon. Membei for ‘Tynemouth, iY 
could not forbear from 
[louse what his conduct had been on the 
subject. Le did not know that the hon, 
Member had acted quite fairly in attempt 
his name with the constitu- 
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the conduct of his May sty's Minister 
He did think that the hon. Gentleman, 


'consideringe how personal this motton 
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from creatin any pre judice ol 
this kind in the minds of those who had 
this question, This was. th 
the hon. Member had 
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second aitempt 
nade, to use a vulgar phrase, 
evidence. The first attempt was ia t] 

Committee. At an early period of the 
inquiry, he (Mr. Warburton) had informed 
the Chairman, that he was ready to give 
evidence before the Committee, and he 
Chairman to fix the time and 
capa for giving it. At the close ot 
ry, it was proposed that he 
ould a examined, To this the hon. 
Member and his friends obje ‘ected, contend- 
ing that the witnesses ought to be ex- 


amined first, one on one side and then one 
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i 
on the other: and they were tor tra 
them marshalled like the black and white 
men on a chess-board, as if wit j 
were not to be valued by their weight but } 
by their nuinber; and, therefore, his (M1 
Warburton’s) evidence was to be excluded. | t 
Ife informed the Committee, that he was | 


not anxious to deliver his opinion on th 
subject; but being in possession of h 
torical details for the last cichty vears, | 
collected from authentic documents, th 
owners of which were connected with th 
timber trade, he wished to lay them b 
the Committee. The hon. Geutlen 


however, and his friends, brought for 
a motion, that his (Mr. Warburton’s) 
Bs | 


dence should not be received. ‘Phe lon 
Gentleman was, however, unsuccessful in 
his endeavours to procure abortion, a 

now he tried to strangle the bal in it 
cradle. He would now come to. the 
changes he had made in giving his 
dence. Having stated to the Committ 


that he had matters of fact and history 1 


lay before the m, he adhered to his pur-j tl 


1 } } 


pose of communicating them only; but 
some hon. Memly is oO} th Committ 
who sometimes showed more zeal thar 


discretion, kaowing his opinion to be op- | 
) 


posed to the FS, whe nthe y thi ughbt they } se 
! 
' 


had some fact which favoured their theory, | 
endeavoured to break a lan 


and, ther fore, thi Hlouss would fin | that } niitt 


sometimes, when he was driven into 


corner, he had been obliged, when que 

tions were asked on some matters of 
opinion, to answer them. Vor instance, | 
the hon. Member for Worcester had a! 
favourite theory, that the continuance 

a trade was no proof that the trad 
not a losing one. He had some ques 
tions put to him on this point, which h 


answered ; and he mentioned this to 


that he was obliged sometiu tO iv 


evidence on matters of opinion. ‘The |‘ 


House would, however, find that the | 
points on which his evidence on matter 
of opinion was given were limited to very | 
few. With reference to those, he had | 
said, that it was impossible for him to fill | 
up the details at that time. One of th 


points was, that whilst there was war « 
the continent, and the ‘yan were open, 
prices were not lowered; another, t 

freight was the most varying of al 
ments constituting price. It so ha 
that he was then asked by the ri 
Baronet, the Member for Cumbei 

and the noble Lord the Member for Wes 





could 


taken to « 





his time, at 
undertaken 
had thrown 
} 
on? 
he had 


Id ne 


| 
} the course 


: Committee, and 
olated words which were 


ion. Member were 
Vile JUAQUUANEE WULG 











to the hon ember for unintentionally | report of the evidences ven before Com 
conterrimne a favoui on him, f rtnou h the | mitlees f that i LESC Ife contender 
hon. Mi mber Wish { tc tl »\ dis I dit } that the ricvht hon. Py sident of the Boar 
uu his evidence; yet, just a bel e{of Trade ought to have intimated to thi 
pread by their authors beine proses ited, | hor Member that be might make hi 
ly had » doubt tha * i} tO | is | ables | his ler 1 but he hould I 
Moti n. he i | i hay ({ it} have delaved th publication of tl ey 
| 
Lit cad il hould hav ) ! Ih, rilon Of hb I) nD. irre nad, t 
dred. | ich th } Vicmber {on Dridp rt da 
Mir. Ri hanson aid not ki y what cfiect | not obj ct, wa that the evidence iu thane 
Lhe Speer h of 1] \ r 3 a report and th evidence as taken by the 
port might | had up he House, but | short-hand-writer, should be placed tr 
it appeared to him that he had wot an- | ixtaposition, and till that ws done hi 
swered in the slightest degree the all ga | thoueht hon. Members oucht to su per 
tions of his hon. Friend the Member for | thei opinions on the subject. He would 
Tynemouth Lh hou Member im rhit remark, that other itnesse Wer told. by 
have been content to meet the char the Chairman that they were not at liberty 
which had been brought avainst himself} to do more than correct any verbal ina 
iustead of going out of lis way to attack | euracies in the short-hand-writer’s report 
others, The hon. Member had said, tl it ind th question was wheth« 1 wilt 
Lr OTCat labour had b b Ethie 1 Upo h be hy S Member of that ilous 
by the Committee, and t iit cl ‘ I shy td | llowed to make alterations i 
biouse whetl | l { t) lh la ! || eviden e, id | the report tt hi 
he Ieport N« | (Mr. Robinson) | hands three months and a-half? He h: 
denied that th | lion or the or even don mo} thar lt H his own CV! 
bitte Ln pOse dl on ith a ( fal i t dence, I had ib lutely alte: d some ol 
H. ‘The hon. Member told the right hon. | the questions. He acquitted the | 
President of the Board of Trade that he | Member of every thing ¢ cept irregularity ; 
ha | vidence to o1ve befo the Committ e's but he kKueW how reat an v1dvocate he Was 
but that eviden was proposed to be] for free trade, and how much his zeal 
riven when mat fF the nbers of the | might influence bim 
Committee had feft tow ud when thos Sir James ( am said, that havin 
vho were opposed to the t ;| been referred to by the hon. Member fi 
VICWS WC! not able to | | evident aT ip t, he woul i taf the tacts of th 
} ntroversion of ti ‘ | ( V ) Ci {a they were known to him 
| hoo. Membr WI { { tt for bef th lenee | 1 he had left 
that a mar 1S i! ’ ir}? | 1 ld ate, ul vy stutemer 
Ihe L i I : 1den tr hi Hcé yY itt CO firm 1On 
they propo bisa | } bat had , id | he hon. Membei 
> i! i 1 { i brid ri NOS } | had vech u 
i i 
pait would H 1" hor impeached dur the ten years he had 
Member i I em l sid. that | ! | known hina Mi ber of tl it House . what 
no objection to th table: Hem com- | too! p! é vith ree rd to that } rt ni 
pleted ; but what the 1 Member had] the suggestion made by him with spect 
complained of, and Mr. Robin- |} to the tables The hon. Member for 
son) complained of t the House Bridport having made known to the Com 
had to deal with, was, rations had | mittee that he was in posses ion of details, 
been made in the substance of the evi-| resting on authentic documents, of th 
dence. This question micht be treated state of the timber trade for the last eiehty 
1 party question, but let them, years, he was asked to communicate them 
tions were to be mad M ith but he said tha they would bye compara 
I 
to the effects which they wou tively useless except ina tabular form, and 
impugning the integrity of th to prepare tables at that period of th 
Committec. If the House w session was impossible. It was then sug- 
gentlemen should write treat gested by himself and the noble Lord the 
them for the consideration of Member for Westmoreland, that as the 
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nity of so dealing withit when tbe suby ct 
of the Limber-duties came revulaily Ly 

fore the House. Hie thought the Tlouss 
would do wrong if it consented to publish 


the evidence In the manner suvcvested DY | 


the present motion, for it c wet 
no ood purpose, while it would east a 
slur and reproach upon his hon. Friend, 


i 
the Member for Bridport. | 


| ut the hon. 
Member for Tvnemouth had also attacked 
both the nomination and th nduct of 
the Cominittee. If the hon. Member had 


really any charge to make as 
nation of 

’ } 
why had $h¢ 
the ¢ 


events, during: the Jast 


the Committe or its conduct. 


tt brought it 
omuipnittee was sitting, or, ata 


forward at the 


i 


time 
why had 


mession 


; ; 
he allowed the Committee to terminate its 
labours without bringing forward his com 


plaints? With regard to the nomination 





OMMONS: ilierung 


of the Committee, the hon. Member had 
eiven notice of a motion for the 1pp inte 
ment of additional members; and alter 
bringing that motion forward last session 
he came to a compronilse ind withdrew ‘hie 
so that in this respect he onght not ti 
complain. On what ground of cither fai 
ness Ol justice , then, could the hon. Mem 
ber, after ten month had ciap d, come 
down and complain of that Committee ? 
In respect, however, to the charge broucht 
arainst the Committe: » an 1 ag ainst him, 
as Chairman, hi would \| peal LO the hon. 
ie mibe is of thre Committee r and espectatly 
to the noble Lord opp { iL rd Sando > 
whi th el the CC nduc tof the Cc li ittes | ad 
not been correct and proper, ind whether 
there had been anything like partiality | 
in his conduct in’ th shair? Te was | 
true he had a difficult to pursuc, ou 
a subject with 1 pect to which parties 
were strope in one opinion, while oth 
were equally warm in another and a dif 
ferent view; but the best proof of the 
proceedings being imparth i] towards bot} i, 


was afforded in the fact that at the close 
of its labours he had been ton 1 by many 
hon. Members that they had , t through 
a most difficult task with sala, £0 bod hu- 


mour and with greater 


succes 


had anticipated at the outset. ( bes 
Member for Tynemouth had said, that h 


was bound to see the evidence printed as 
delivered, and had also urged as a charge 
against him the delay had taken 
place in rep: the report of the evi- 
dence. Now, he had inquired into tl 
rause of the delay, and had received for 
answer that the Tables ordered by the 


¥ 


which 


the 




















ULCLEHCE | ) 


Comm ( to be put im ihe evidence 
bad not reached the printer’s hands. Tk 
| his hon. Priend, the 
who fairly told him 
» creat that he had 


1d on his return to 
rat mnforme | by that 
‘extent of labour that 


¢ ] . 
tO Tlis hon 


» wished the ¢ 


il dlswWwei 
omMmiites 


have 
} 





been so lal 


cen so laborious, because, SO, he would 
not himself, and he was sure the Commit 
Ler would not, have tak ‘upon themselve 
to 1m] »on any hon. Gentleman such 
tas} Was, then, this onerous task now to 
be ma a charee arainst the h I}. Me Hh 
ber, and was his conduct to be inculpated 
is if it was sie abe criminal? ‘The 
hon. Member for ‘Tyaemouth had chose: 
to ate, as an instance of unfairne i 
his (Mii Po | t hl LSsol ) conauct < 
Chain o Ulat hy had prevent d oth 
with 1} alt ! t] eviden th 
had ! Lilst he had permitted tl 
hon Yiemb iO] | Ip a clo 30 NOV 
he (Mr. Poulett Thom: had stated 
very WIth that be might look over his 
lene but w bot to make material 
ulteration But be contended, th the: 
Wiis vasi dil Cre between those wit 
ne CS al | i} li } Vember for Bridport 
W tit | | | i X 1) | I Ba ad 1 i 
Cor Mit auth i Gc. J V ordered | 
t}) ew) nd th a Cill ni in ques 
i i 
won lf there wa object i “tot! 
COUrSe, hy had tl hon. Member no 
ra 1 he th Did the hon. Mew 
De} think that ii hon. Membei for Brid 
port w 1 tray ndertaken a three mont! 


md a-half labour if be had not been ¢ 


hon for Bridport stood mo 

completely exculpated, aud he could not 
consent to a motion which, while it an 
swered no good purpose, cast a slur and 
a stigma, as it were, upon his hon, Friend 


t 
Mi Aldi that bye 


; 
y ii .) 
Committe 


the alts 


rman Thompson said, 
| Member of the 
thought that ne Wryin y 

extent which had been done a great 
irregularity had been committed. Ie 
thought it was establishing a bad prece 
dent to such a practice, and 
therefore the House was much indebted to 
the hon. Member for Tynemouth for draw- 


ing its attention to the matter, It had 


cen 


ratio 


recognize 
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been admitted to be an irregularity, and] motion attached no imputation on the 








this notice of it would doubtless be suffi- | character of hon. Member for Brid 
cient to prevent the recurrence of such a| port, which was above Suspicion, 
transaction. He trusted, therefore, that i j r of the l er v 
‘ : 3 | Ree : i , f 
the motion would not be pi {to a divi- | minded the House that the hon. Member 
sion, ¢ specially when every hon. Memb Brid had n ected in tl | 
who had spoken had d Lat it- | ing 0 motion, | 1 th 
ing any dishonourab I \ O tit | est | i ot the ¢ te 
Member for Bridport tt i } : \ Hon 
the explanation whicl I} d | l LO! j rit I cu 
would be thou rht Suilicien ~ es 1 th 1} { Lol 1 Ce miinit e< it Wh . mm 
hon. Friend would not divide the House | mittee of ywn accord eave instructions 
ona subj Ct OF SO pel nal wea i } ) f } lene 
Mr. Hume thought it oucwht to be ie | which, i this case, could not be don 
rally understood that no alterations of evi ly t { must say, that 
acnce, as di hiv re d, WOHLIG j | Td ht 1] maavel 1) 2 cn a ¢ urse was 
by th liouse. { t li ppl | ¢' nitt a rect- 
the effect they ough » | { rey Lthan to at t | believing 
submitted to the House from select ¢ jot is he did to the tullest, the statement whi hh 
mittecs. If the present case stood without | had b made by t hon. Member for 
excuse, he should have joined in « Bridport, support (if if needed st pport) 
the proceeding as an i ularity whieh | by his right hon. Friend the President of 
ought not to be permitted, but his hon.} the Board of Trade, and the rieht hon. 
Friend, the Member for Bridport, had only | Baronet opposite (Sir Ja Graham), he 
done that which had been requested thought the hon. Member for Bridport had 


| 
him by the Committee. That was ad- | 
ay ‘ I c } . | ry : » 
mitted, and after licence and authority } rynemouth for bringing the matter for- 
Fan i , 
' 
| 


hus civ and mor eially ofter ¢] “= ] I | 
thus given, and more especialiy after the | ward, because otherwise the important 
| 
i 


explanation afforded to the House by his| labours of the hon. Member would hav 


hon. Friend, it would be very hard that | been unknown. Ile must further say, that 
: } 1 } ] 1 : 35 

anything like a censure should be passed | he never knew such an instance of labour 
upon him for executing with so much fand exertion devoted to thre public SCTVIC( 
ability, and after extensive labours, a duty | of the country. Nothing could be more 
imposed upon hi el een a ee & net oar al | 
imposed upon him,—tabours for which he, | importa than t history of the timber 
for one, thanked his hon. Friend. He | trade for the last eighty years, which the 

] y j’ ] ‘ “s } 
hoped the hon. Member for Tynem ath | labours nd exertions had afferded to 


would consent to withdraw his motion. ithe Ifouse. Ls to the motion 

Sir Matthew White Ridley concurred | it would convey a censure not intended 
in thinking it desirable the motion should | either by the hon. Member for Tyne 

, 

ust vo 
| 

tb 


be withdrawn. if howeve r, lt went to @} mouth r those who Support d hi nN. and 


division, he n 











material alteration bad (as was stated by jadvice throv out, d t press thc 
a member of the Committe Yb en made I qu sion to a division, It th hon. Mem 
it was only just and right that the es ber pressed the question he should most 
dence should be printed im the inner | cheerfully, lirom his heart, vote awainst 
proposed, in order to cot to a fa con If, alhrming thereby the proce dings ot 
clusion as to how far it could b Swe lit Committ id firming what was 
or varied by cross-examination, Tf, how- | still more valuable and important—namely, 
ver, he thought the motion conveyed the | that there was not a shadow of imput tion 
sliehtest censure On the hon. Vlember fon a inst ti hon. Member fi r Bridport . 
Bridport for having improperly altered his | but that, on the contrary, the House had 
evicl nce, he would not support it, rl t y re n tO | ratcful to his hon 
hon. Member for Tynemouth had himnse! rend for the pains and labou had 
AY quitted the hon. ber for Poriclp it | devoted t ubject 

of any such inter rand Iie Mir. J Wy COL ved that th qin ! 
the motion Was mere {< pi Ve bike preet- » Was HOE meres t mattel bh we 1 the hon 
ness ol the evidence 5 HOW | nted, itl fember {fo fynemouthy ind thie not 
thereby to ouide the blouse on the disen Member for Bridh Hut i nh owhicl 
Stou { the SaStin biisl } lratie Th t} pubes i inte tod yet deepl 














appe I 
both as to facts and opinions. 


but he 
with 


jook to party for support, 


¥ 1 > 
would shrink from defending 
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Russe ll appre ared at the 


the Keelestastical Commis 
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tl 4 
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oi sioners, 
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, +] 
| iti the ONE 


noble friend ead ot 
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1O 
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| | (| . 
ition haa aa ri 


shortly veneral subject 


of the | 


Stale y 
, It would be 


mature eport. 


Archbishop 1d Bishop vad other 





Adminis- 


nas 
1oOuse 


He stood | 
aloof from party, and therefore could not | 
never 
inde- | 


pendence any conclusion to which, after 

the exercise of his best pude ment, he 
. } 

arrived. It was not his intention to pre 


r with the Report 


its being brought ul the noble Lord, in 
moving that it be rinted, stated that, in 
pre senting the second Report of the Com- 
missionel appointed to Inquire into the 
state of the Church, he thought it proper, 
in conformity with the course which hts 


and | 
in the 


recollection of the House, that the Com- 
mission was appointed, and the Commis- 
ioners were named, when the right hon 
baronet, the Member for Vamworth, was 
it the head of the Administration Phe 
persons ippointed were certain 4 





















































Reform-— {COMMONS} Report of the Commissioners. 15 
cerned, and by the adopti n of the motion ; imediatel connected with 
they ought, in reference to a great and | ancl thy or four perso: 
important question o have an « pportunity ituationsin the Gov rnment. 
of seeing on what part of the evidenc it hon. Ba i went out of 
ely ie as ft b placed, fie il lt se 1Oo ( with hi I 

ir. Geo i. ¥ H il Imes hdrew m wna 
read to bow 1 th ecilns } L by t! q Mh¢ of ‘ j d OL t! 
najority of the iouse, but he must} Church, a Comn iSst 
( ymplata that h had been placed In aj whi i juaed th nau fou nobl 
most unfan { sition, Inasmuch as during! Friend at t} head of u Government 
the conversation which had taken place ind other person holdin similar situa 
1] the eul y had been pa sed upon the tion inder tt Adn nh trat! too 
hon Mi ml r for Bri iport, nd ill the whi t were h | | | the nemb } of tl 
blame had been attached to him He | former Administration, formin pal 
had attended the Committee daily nd | the ¢ m d vacated tl 
h repr ited at ! h d never he AI i \Ithou h t efo th per ! in Ul 
vilable ol cn truction ur the he Commission j ba hiere ! | t 
Member for Bridport as had been to-night | it were not altered ; and he believed that 
stated, kcept that the hon. Meml hav- | he. entitled to y, that the discuss 
it said that he had not had time t pre- | at the board of Comm ioners had alway 
pare the tab! wa desired t furnish | since th been carried on m the mo 
them and attach them to his evidence. This | amici ble and friendly Spurit, ith the vir 
tatement had not been refuted, nor could | of preparing measures for the bene of 
be. He maintained, that if the evidence the Church and the advantage of 1] 
were printed as he suggested, it would] country. The Commissioners had been 
that alterations had bet n madejable unanimously to agree to a Report 


‘ 


involving some of the aut 


not touched 


Ca 
7 


Phi wabye ct of inquiry, as origi 


remaining import 


oint in the formes 


( wine: 


pe upon 
p 
| ar 


nally proposed, was divided into thre 
my . : ; 

heads. The first wa respecting the terri 

torial division and revenue of the bis} yp 


ieee sec “ond respe cle d the revenues ol the 


fer any charge against the hon. Member] cathedrals and collegiate churches, with 
for Bridpoi , and he should not be indis-}] the view of making their revenucs more 
posed to withdraw his motion | conduc ive to the services of the establish 
Motion withdrawn. | ment ; and the last subject of consideration 

| had reference to the residence of the clerey 

Couren Rerornm—Rerorr or THE! and Sens the due performance ot 


functions. Now, as regarded 
branch of the inquiry, the first 
Re port hi d proposed, the first place goa 
distribution of the dio 
] 


their pro 


the first 


different territorial « 


ceses, in order to make them more equal 
| then a'suppression of two sees, and the ere | 
tion of two others. ‘Thus far as regarded | 


1eS, the | 


iter part of 
{ 


fics ; 
the duti As regarded the revent 
that 


ve 


the vreat 


pDronpnose ras 


i 


them should be brought within a seale not 1 
execedin 65,5001, and not le than 
14,5002. und that none but the twi 
archbishoprics of Canterbury and York f 
tand the bishoprics of London, Durham, 
}and Winchester, should be made excep | 


10 only material 


| LIONS 
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1 14 fhe pre iil Rey ri wu that Wi irded t 
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‘ , ; 
Compiussioners Wi) th, } Cy e 
i 
not be quite mecurat bart thy f 
mv on i whit i 
? 
been able to il tf 
r } 4 } + 
Iippear that the | 
j 
tnese ch { 
« re ' 
ter f ‘ ‘ 
London l { 1 
Durham 0 ' ‘ ’ 
Wir ester ! ( ; ' 
j | iY 
rl a { i ‘ ail 
Worceste ) \ f er sed to « 
lo | i er i 
St. Asay », 2002 i t cent ; 
. ? 
Banco ; )J5 ' 
, pi ( i ' | | } Wii 
} } | ‘ ] 
Leaving a total surplu f { condi or? iene clic not at | 


md > 1 } 1} a} } y l } 
Now, if was proposed that this exces indi ail other milar offices, snould 


should be divided mone thirt en other altocether mpressed, themincomes b 


sees, sO as to increase their revenucs to | merged into some fund for the benefit of 
between 3,0002. and 4,000/ per annum 1 r ind for the cxtensio Ol 
With respect to the sees of Bath and | the traction a ded by the ¢ 
Wells, Norwich and Salisbury, no alte: \ pect t t! ( i 
tion was proposed. The eth ct of the new | ters i neral, it was proposed by 
distribution would be in conformity wit Commi not to abolish them al 
the sure’ stions in the first R p Pa f Cl { \ ! ‘ h ithed 
there would no longer be the great dispro uf] umber of dignitaries duly 1 
portion, so much complamed of, between | perform 1 services of the eathedral 


the amount of the revenues enjover by the ; addy omethin to the meomes of thre 
respective bishops, and the duties pe rf rme 1} mori aist rushed it was proposed 
by them; with the additional ben: fit, that i that th hould b » dean nad four 
the evils of uniting benefices 22 commendam | canons t ich cathedral, and that 

to the bishoprics, ind of translation from | above t number should t ispended 
the poorer sees tothe ri 
of. The Report stated, that the leofthe | sures w | be that, as regarded 


episcopal revenues would suffice to provide | chapte ol foundatic th 


' 
for the whole numberof bishoprics now 
posed, but it also suggested that th nda bolished id that, ! 
should be some measures taken in orde urded w f 

to change the mod of rantim {Casi Lor cut | better lated id th 
lives and terms of years; but that w 1 | Servic of t ithedrals bet! 

ubject which — the Commission had | vided I From th cilierent 
found to be attended wit | 
and they had not made any distinct pro- | revenue of L6Q,000L per annum neluding 
position upon it. With re card to the ne xt | the abolition of seventy sinccure rectori 

| branch of the inquiry entered into by the | t 

Commissioners the amount ane resent | Crown Will | t io ( ' 
distribution of the revenu { eathedral | ar il tall T ! ‘ yisidere 
ind 


tere 


collegiute chapte ihe hoport } that 











ad mito some tatement '} f) oy ‘ y i 
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great importance—one of which was par- 
ticularly conducive to the performance and 
due inspection of the affairs of the Church, 
but which was at present very ill remune- 
rated—he referred to the office of arch- 
deacon, It was proposed (he spoke gene- 
rally, without adverting to particular cases) 
that one of the stalls should be attached 
to the office of the archdeacon. In some 
cases it might be advisable to attach a stall 
to the living of some ad te populous 
parish the revenues of w! were sma 

This had already been done a the case of 
Westminster, where one of the stalls which 

fell vacant during the Administration of) 
the right hon. Baronet was given to the 
incumbent of a populous parish in the 
neighbourhood of the flouse. There | 
was also another of the stalls in West- 
minster Abbe y which it was now pre nosed 
to attach to the parish of St. John’ We t- 
minster. ‘These were particular instances. 
As regarded others which had fallen va- 
cant in other chapters, it had also been 
thought adviseable to propose that they 
should be affixed to the cures of large 
and populous parishes. He now came to 
the Jast and most important branch of the 
inquiry—the provision for due residence on 
the part of the parochialclergy. With respect 
to this, it was proposed that the number of 
clergymen to be exempted from continual 
residence should be very much reduced— 
that these exemptions should be confined 
tothe chaplains immediately in attendance 
on the Bishops, and on the Royal Family, 
the leads of Universities, and the 
principal masters of Westminster and 


ays 
hi 





ton schools, besides some others, which 
he need not now name. With respect to 
the time of residence, it was not proposed 
that any very material alteration should 
be made, except that deans should be 
obliged to reside nine mouths, and that a 
canon holding a benefice should not be 
allowed to be absent from it more than 
four months, including the three months 
during which he would be in attendance 
at the cathedral. With respect to pluralt- 
ties, some considerable changes were pro- 
posed to be introduced into the law regu- 
lating these. It was proposed that no 
person should hold more than one living 

together with a dignity, = that no one 
should hold two livings, the distance be- 
tween which was greater than ten miles, 
or when oneshould yield move than 5007. 


per annum, This rule, it was proposed, 





should be absolute as recarded the dis 
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tance of ten miles; but, with respect to 
the annual income of 500J/., it was pro- 
posed to extend it to meet the case of a 
clergyman holding rather a rich benetice 
and willing to hold another contiguous to 
it, the population of which might be very 
considerable in proportion to its income, 
in which ease it was farther proposed that 
the Bishop of the diocese should have 
power to grant a provisional licence, of 
which au immediate report should be made 
to the Archbis ps by whom thecase would 
be laid before the King in Council, who 
would have 98 alt ernative of disapproving 
of the proposed licence. Having now stated 
the proposals of the ¢ eos for the 
better arrangement and distribution of 
the duties of the various livings, it be- 
caine necessary to say in what way it was 
proposed to dis pose of the surp lus funds 
which the new provisions would create, 
and which would come into the hands of 
the Commissioners, or, more probably, of 
some permanent Board to be appointed for 
the purpose. ‘The object would be to 
dispose of this amount in such a manner 
as to make it beneficial to the church. 
Now, it would be evident to the House, 
that when such restrictions in the holding 
of a plurality of livings were imposed, i 
would be exceedingly difficult for clergy- 
men, not holding more than one of the 
smaller livings, to live in that independent 
style that was desirable for a minister of 
the Church. It appeared that the relative 
values of the livings were as follows :—Of 
benefices under 1502. perannum there were 
3,528, and of those under 100/. there were 
1,926; of these the population of thirteen 
was above 10,000—of 51 above 5,000—of 
251 above 2,000, and in 1,125 the popu- 
lation was between 500 and 2,000 pei 
sons; making 1,440 benefices having more 
than 500 inhabitants, with less than 1502. 
per year. Without troubling the House 
with the calculations which brought him to 
the result, he (Lord John Russell) would 
state, that if the stipends of the smal 
lcr livings were raised to 100/. per annum, 
and if the stipends of those of which the 
p opulation was more than 500 were ri ised 
from LOO/, to 1500. more than 160,000/ 
would be required to effect the arrange- 
ment; but at the same time it must be 
borne in — that the sum to be derived 
from t the s IpPprESSiONs W hich he had before 
staled to ei House as forming part of th 
propositions of the Commissioners, would 


, 
viford ample scope for its beme carried 
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into effect. On the other hand, there 
were also other evident means of applying 
any surplus which might afterwards re- 
main, because, if the disproportion of church 
accommodation to the numbers of the popu- 
lation in the several parishes were taken into 





account, there would be found tobeanample 
field for an advantageous expenditure of | 
the amount. ‘Taking London alone, there 
were four parishes, containing 166,000 | 
inhabitants, in which there was church | 
room for only 8,200, less than one- | 
twentieth. ‘There were 184 parishes, con -| 
taining 1,137,000 inhabitants, in which | 
there was church accommodation for ouly | 
125,000, about one-tenth of the whole. In 
certain parishes of Lane aaa there was a | 
population of 816,000, and ouly church 
accommodation for 97,700, or about one- 
eighth of the whole. There were also 
various other instances stated in the Re- 
port, showing, that while the population 
had very much increased, the churches 
and church room had not increased in 
proportion, Ile trusted that when the 
Commissioners came to consider this part 
of the subject, respecting which they had 
not as yet made their Report, a measure 
satisfactory to all parties would be sug- 
gested for the appropriation of this surplus, 
and that it would be directed to supply 
religious instruction to those places which 
were in absolute want of it. In many | 
districts the Dissenters had supplied part | l 
of the deficiency by their chapels, but 
there were others in which the want of the 
means of religious worship was still very 
great. It was undoubtedly much to be 
regretted that such a want should exist, 
but he thought that Parliament would be 
convinced, when it was known that the 
highest dignitaries of the Clergy, the 
Bishops, and other elevated members of 
the Church, as well as the Crown, were 
ready to place at the disposal of Parlia- 
ment a great portion of patronage and 
revenues which belonged to them. When 
these two parties gave up privileges which 
they had enjoyed from time immemorial— 
when they acted in this praiseworthy way, 
by surrendering up not only their patron- 
age, but their revenues for the public 
good, he was convinced, he said, that Par- 
liament would be unanimous in thinking 
that no better application could be made of 
the national funds than providing, where ne 
necessary, additional reliyiousinstructionfor 
the people. He should not enter further into 
the details of the Report ; bat when it was 
VOL. XXXII. {Shig} 
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laid before the House, hon. Gentlemen 
would have an ample opportunity of con- 
sidering those details and the several al- 
terations which the Commissioners pro- 
posed to make. He need hardly observe 
that the members of the Commission were 
unanimous in recommending this Report, 
and he therefore trusted and hope d that 
the subject to which it referred would be 
discussed in the same amicable spirit by 
Parliament that it had been by the Com 
missioners. 


Sir Robert Inglis said, that, however 


much he respected and admired some of 


the members of the Commission, the Re- 
port of which the noble Lord had just 
brought up—however highly he esteemed 
the right rev. Prelates who had signed 
that Report—he could not conceal from 
the House the deep regret which he felt at 
hearing such a plan proposed for adoption 

that which the noble Lord just an- 
nounced. For his part, he was bound to 
, that he would not be a party to the 


reception of a Report, the tendency of 


which he believed in his conscience would 
be fatal to the best interests of the Church 
of which he wasa member. He certainly 
should not differ from the noble Lord with 
respect to the appropriation of the surplus 
which this Report proposed ; but he must 
deny the right—taking that word in its 
larrest sense, but without questioning the 

=o) power—of Parliament to de ‘prive one 
os of the Clergy of any portion of their 
revenues for NS purpose of distributing it 
imong another. At all events, he should 


be no party to any such arrangement. If 


he understood the noble Lord rightly, it 
was intended that the incomes of the 
present occupants of existing sees, livings, 
aud prebends, should not be disturbed ; 
and, before he proceeded further, he wished 
to ask the noble Lord whether he was 
correct—whether this pl in meant to pro- 
tect the rights of the existing sees, livings 
and prebends? [Lord John Russell an 
swered inthe aflirmative.] Then he was 
to understand that no person in posses- 
ion of a see, living, stall, 


. 


or prebend, was 
to be affected in their income by the plan 
recommended by this report? [Lord John 
Russell: Unless with their own consent. ] 
Unless with their own consent. His opt- 
nion was, that no such Commission ought 
ever to have been appointed; ner was his 
view of the matter at all changed because 
the members of it consisted of a number of 
eminent Prelates as well as of laymen. He 
G 
























































it might therefore appear, if he remained 
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silent, that he had « parted from the prin 
ciples which had influenced him while in 
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bevinning with the highest dignitarie 


and ending with the parochial Clergy, and 
adapting their incomes to the altered en 


cumstances of the country. He should 


therefore, he was ready to confess, go int 
the consideration of the various provision 
of the plan to be ft nnd (dl on this Le yr 
with a smecet desire to give it the efle 
hich he should think best calculated to 


produce the result which they all so much 
lesired: and he doubted not that if t 


matter were pursued with that whic! 
s} suld be the wish of all parties a deter 


pr { 
Protestant Religcion—the result to whicl 
they must come, f unded, of course, ¢ 
tI Report, would not only give general 
tisfaction, but conduce to the best tnt 
ests of th Churel itself 
t} { ‘é sfon spressed the satt 
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Friend would tend to the safety and pro- 


as ‘ : A ; 
tection of the Church—would secure it 
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} ! . 
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brought forward at the close of the Ses- 


ion, When the at endance was not very 
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owing to the state of the revenue at that 
time, and to the pressure of other interests, 


his right hon. Friend bad not been able to 
ceive more relief than he had done. He 
understood that his motion was to be 
OPpos d by the Chanecllor of the Ex- 
ision, upon the 


und of relief havine been atlorded last 


vear, and also that the Governinent could 
not afford to grant the amount of reliet 
cdemanded., lle (Mr. Divett), however, 
felt it to be his duty to appe al from. thi 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to that House, 
and to ask them to take the condition of 


this dist 


; distressed body of men into their con- 


iderati ind restore them to that state 
in which they were befor the passing ot 
Lord \luhiorp’s Bill. Phe hon. Member 
went into some details with a view of 


inted to thi 


ifiicrent 


showing that the relief 
licensed victuallers was very in 
ind that 1 porte ned that the 
most oppressed portion received the least 
amount of relief. With respect to the 
Ith and Sth of William 4th, there was a 
clause in that Act which provided, that 
where adispute arose as to the value of a 
house the person dissatisfied with th 
valuation, and with the amount of rate 
charged, should be at liberty to obtain a 
new valuation in such way as should b 
pointed out by the 
Kxeise, and that the duty 
chareed 


. : Ape ee 
tained value [fe contended that this Act 


Commissioners of 
should bi 


a proportion to the newly-asce1 


eave the Commissioners of Excise a most 
Inquisitorial power with respect to this 
class of traders. He believed that the 
support which the Bill of Lord 


\lihorp received was from a feeling that 


areal 


it would tend to the promotion of morality 
| 


amonest the lowercela sses, by checking th 


sal This tax, however, 


e of ardent spirits. 
11 


fell upon the licensed victualler who sold 


small quantities of spirits for the advan 


tag 


ec of his customers, and who was already 


oppressed with taxation. Instead ol 


cheeking the ale of ardent spirits, th 


bs ‘psp 
effect of the Act to which he referred was 


quite the contrary. It held out a direct 


temptation {oO smugeline, for in e@ivin 
1 
tt 


si ci * 
relief to houses consuming tilly @alons 


the eflect was this: the retailer produced 
the forty gallons in the regular way, and 


vould | saved himself the expense of an additional 
| 


hicenee duty by smuveling ll that he eon 
sumed over that quantity Tn spite of t} 
iactivitv olf a owe \| appointed coast onard 


awne to the heat 
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duty, there was a ereat quantily of pirat j 


smuggled into this country durine tl 


winter months, and a vreat juantity found Che ¢ 
its way into the possession of pei cire | t] he task of 


cumstaneed in the way that be had just | was 1 ful to him. d 
mentioned, With respect to the ! ‘ believed 


i 
of his motion, great anxicty w felt | 1 fr. Dis 

throughout the country, Int coul Of if Is ft ( F 
1 } wo 4] ‘ 

the last Session there we ») GeSS ) 

200 petitions pi ented on thi 

ind the present Session | | Lie , 


menced when similar peti I t fav { 
pour tn upon them from all quarters. | \ 

hoped, then, that his motion 4 ld not b Wo not « 

met by any declaration that it was not 1; tion 4% } list to 1 : ae 


the powet of the Government to 






reduction. But even were that the « ' , 
it would be much better to sul | 
additional fractional duty ou spirits than ( n they 
to continue the system of which | com { . i } H eodt 
plained, \lfter some further ol} 
the hon. Gentleman cludk 
for a Committee of t Whol 11 
take into their imo 
much of the 4th and Sth of Willian : 
cap. 75, as imposes au additional « 
fifty per cent on retail pitit beer 
Mr. awaré cousich i the add i 
duty imposed on spirit: liceu 
bad in prin ipl aud bad in char i ie ii | 
had a petition signed Dy pany the } { ‘ 
of bis constituents m= I rpool, ‘I 
petition wa imncd by 3 
respectable inhabitants, ox tl ¢ { 
neeted with thre lreen doy i} } 
ihe petruonel Latead ve 
opinion ol the ain eof t 
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of lis hon. -Iriend, Phe additional sk 1 il 
tax on spirit lieenees was an areravalion oye i I f f } { | 
of evil on aclass already too much op- | would ask the 
pressed—and he was convinced it could | mei ; vy of tl 
not consistently with sound princip! | to 1 
advocated. Drinking of ardent spirits had nst another, and 
not been increased by it. The only means | selves, inquire of 
of accomplishing such an object would be | ing of cou 
to promote education and do all that was | decided ir of t 
possible to improve the morals of t they woul tis Hi 
people. If the Chancellor of the [x- red t i] to 
chequer did not come forward during | he duty on. spirit 
present Session to relieve those who no\ he consum yf th vas un 
complained, he would have a much m | oby wd u 
arduous task to perform next Session. | tion that he did it pect 
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120.0002. to increase t] 
nob Lord, the M ivil 
cashire, presented peu 
days avo On the sub) { Li p 
ties, and stated, as a 
extreme lard til] 1 i 
stainers were how i 
Lord spoke of the b i i 
be to lndustry —~Of the ornam t 
would add to our houses; 
cleanliness and neatness whi l as 
impart to the humble cottage; a ( 
spoke of the improvement it would o )} 
in the revenue itself if the duty 4 
duced. Now the whole of the d h 
stained paper might be repeal 
than the sum which the hon. J 
proposed to waste for the relief h 
licensed victualler and gin-drinke: 
the sake of the people—foi 
industry of the land, he ( i ‘ } 
must negative the proposition ; ntion of 


at least, suspend their judgment till they] this tax. He asked the hon ntlem 
had the opportunity of comparing the hon.j for permission to put the question fairly. 
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Let there be a division to decide whether 
the relief proposed by him to be given to 
the consumers of gin was or was not better 
than the relief which he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) proposed to give. Ifthey 
crippled the industry of the country by 
adoptingsuch courses as that recommended 
—if they had not the courage to stand out, 
they were unfit to sit in that House, or to 
exercise the functions of a Legislature.— 
Honourable Gentlemen should recollect, 
that there was the question of marine 
insurances to be considered. There was 
also a proposition of his own, which was in 
afew days to be submitted to them: it 
was, that they should take into consider- 
ation the Stamp Duties. He proposed, in 
the Bill of which he had given notice, to 
make considerable reductions in all of 
them. It was important that these mat- 
ters should be considered, when they were 
giving substantial relief. But would his 
hon. Friend anticipate him by a premature 
discussion, and deprive the House of an ex- 
amination of the propositions he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had to make, and 
of pronouncing upon them its fair, just, 
and deliberate judgment? His hon. Friend 
could not be more anxious to repeal taxes 
than he was; nor could his hon. Friend 
be more desirous of giving relief. It was 
his opinion that hon. Gentlemen would not 
act wisely in making their first proposition 
for a relief from taxation, to select ardent 
spirits as the most suitable matter upon 
which to afford relicf, THe meant to make 
his financial statement in a month, and 
should then submit his propositions to the 
House. He trusted his hon. Friend would 
postpone his motion till that period. If, 
however, after this appeal, the hon, Gen- 
tleman should persevere and would not 
allow him to submit his financial proposi- 
tions to the House, then he trusted, that 
hon. Gentlemen would feel it to be their 
duty to support him in resisting the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. F[cathcote was opposed to the re- 
duction of the duty on licences granted to 
the proprietors of large spirit establish- 
ments; but there were other classes—he 
meant those who kept inns on the road 


side, and in rural districts, where relief 


was required, He was most happy to hear 


the hopes expressed by the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, of being able to propose a 
reduction of taxation, and afford relief in 
some quarters. He was an advocate for 
keeping an additional duty on large 
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dealers, but it ought to be removed in 
some cases where it was now enforced.— 
Under the circumstances of the case, how- 
ever, he would advise the hon. Member 
for Exeter to postpone his motion for a 
month, as suggested by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Viscount Sandon could not view the ad- 
ditional duty on spirit licences as a tax on 
the consumers, but as a direct tax on the 
dealer. If the tax was on ardent spirits, 
he would not oppose its continuance; but 
as he did not think it was, he should sup- 
port the motion. 

Mr. Gillon was of opinion that the par- 
ties should have no licences to pay for a 
fair, honest, and respectable calling, He 
could not understand, but he saw it with 
regret, why there was such a willingness 
to lay duty on spirits, the luxury of the 
poor man. As to intemperance, It was 
only the spread of knowledge that could 
put itdown. There should be a reduction 
of these duties. However, under the cit 
cumstances, he was one who thought it 
would be wise to postpone the motion for 
the present. 

Mr. Charles Barclay thought the present 
an unfavourable opportunity for pressing 
the question. It should be brought unde: 
the consideration of the Government at a 
more convenient time than the present. 

Mr. Hume was glad that these claims 
had been brought before the House. Ue 
was one who liad not thrown objections in 
the way of imposing of the tax, because 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that he had to reduce the House- 
tax of 1,200,0002. to which he was pledged, 
but that he (the Chancellor) found, that 
after the reduction he should not have thi 
requisite financial surplus, and he hoped 
that, under the circumstances, the House 
would enable him to have that surplus, by 
allowing him to impose certain taxes, of 
which the present tax was one, and he 
(Mr. Hume) believed that the new licence 
tax would be taken off as soon as the sur- 
plus was naturally restored. Under these 
circumstances, and considering also that 
the people upon whom this tax had fallen 
so heavily were not, as was intended, the 
people who sold a large amount of spirits, 
but who dealt in a small way in the coun- 
try, he was extremely glad, seeing thes 
things, that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Divett) should have brought before the 
House the claims of the parties. He 
thought, however, that when the Chan- 
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cellor of the spe pom had made his ay 

peal for ove month’s delay, until he could 
make his financial stateme nt, that it would 
be prejudicing the interests of the parties, 
and diminishing their chance 
to press the question this evening 


of success, 
, When 
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there was an impression upon the Sean | 


that it was fair towards the 


and the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
wait for the period in question. 
Mr. Miles said, the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer should have held out some hope 
of a reduction of these duties. le w 
convinced that this tax did not fall upon 
the consumer. It was a great tax on rental 
at a time when there was a difficulty 
paying rental, The tax in question could 
not be charged to the consumer, from the 
impracticability of an additional price be- 
ing put on spirits. He was of 
tax upon the real consumption of spirits in 
the houses should be substituted, and that 
that tax should be in proportion to the 
amount of consumption. Such a tax would 
reach the gin palaces, that were the places 
of the greatest demoralization. 

Colonel Scbthorpe support d the motion. 
He asked the Chancellor of the Excheque: 
when it was they were to expect. the 
Budget ? 


The Chancellor 


in 


Opinion cl 


of the Exc heque ie 
answer to the gallant Officer, said he 
should bring forward the Budget at the 
very earliest period after the close of the 
financial year the state of the notice-book 
would permit. 

Dr. Bowring advis« d the hon. Me mber 
for Exeter to withdraw his motion for the 
sake of the parties themselves. ‘The request 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
reasonable. As the hon. Member persisted 
in his motion, he begged leave 
an amendment, that we subject should be 
postponed till the l4th of April. 

Mr. Philip Howard, though 
sidered the claims in question deserving of 
the greatest consideration, should support 
the amendment postponing the question 
until they could take a general view of the 
finances, and they could be sure they 
were not relieving one party at the expense 
of another. He suspected the zeal of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and believed they 
wanted to embarrass the King’s Goyern- 


inh 


Was 


to move 


he COn- 


ment. 
Mr. Goulburn said, he was far fron 
wishing to interrupt the course of the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he was 
not factious, but was determined to give 


Gove roment 


/ custom to wait until th 
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that support to the Ministry which he 
should himse If expect were he al Memb l 
of the Government. He did not pledge 
himself, however, that this tax was upon 
the consumer. He considered this a tax 


on one particular class, not on consumers. 


The man who rented a house at a small 
rent could sell any quantity of spirits, 
without being liable to the duty, whilst 
the man who rented a house at a high rent, 
if he sold above fifty gallons a year 
was subject to a considerable tax. The 


tax did not fall on the « therefore, 
for if the party raised the price of 
and charg¢ d the tax on the 
would see the 


‘onsumel 
spuits, 
he 
consumer go to that other 
party who could sell the spirits without the 
additional price. He should vote with th 
Chancellor of the however, 
and it was upon the ground that it was 
impolitic to enter into the discussion of 


consumer, 


Exchequer, 


the repeal of taxes one by one, or before 
they had taken a general view and could 
act the most for the general welfare. — Th 
was desirous of some arrangement of thes 
dutics which would make them operat 
impartially and equally, whilst it should 
not diminsh then eeneral produce to the 
revenue. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, this 


tax fell a particular class, who paid 
without if the it due share ot the rene ral 
taxation. Tle should support the motion. 


Lord John Russell that it was the 
close of the finan- 


and till Government could take 


said, 


cial year, 


t gencral view of the taxation and propos 
reductions suitable to the general well ire 5 
and if the Government ed to act for th 
best, then the ditkerent pens micht 
brine’ forward plans ot their own. it 
every Gentleman brought forward prerrt 
cular propositions, and they were agreed 
to, the consequence would be, that thev 








would be more likely to consult particular 
sts than the general the 
country. Iie, there fore, thou; cht the y should 
wait for the statement of the Chancellor of 


infer interests of 


the Exchequer, when they would be en- 
abled to judge on a full view of the case 
The time was not come when the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer could make up 


his mind as to the reductions he could 
propose to the House, and all he asked 
was that they should not come to any de- 
cision on a particular question till that 
time, which was not distant, should 
arrive. Hethought it would undoubtedly 
be a fairer tax if, as had been proposed, 


the dutv wa hauid O ih proportion to the 
ile, ane those persons wet reclreved who 


old small quantitics by laying an addi 


tional duty on those whose sale was more 


consi rable e ‘| hat Was a proposition Ol 
which the Chanecllor of the Exchequer had 
bestowed considerable attention, and 


would again take it into consideration. 


1 


Ile therefore thought the motion should } 


Fics } ee 1 | 
be postpot ed, and would himself have 
| ! 
pro TT ad the previous Guestion hac not tie 

i | i 
1 X ed | ] i 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock moved the 
4 } aa j ! & 1] an? 
Amendment which ne should support, 

’ a 

; ; : .. ee Don} 

to give tin Chaneetior of the mxchequ 


the op portunity of making us statement 
1)¢ Sane the House bound itself 
ticular reduction 

Sir William Follcit said, he perfectly 
greed that it was in general more conve- 
nicnt not to propose a discussion on a 
particular tax till the Chancellor of th 
Mxeche juer made his financial statement 


s | i" at + 4 ra} 
but he was afraid that was not the object 


of the postponement now pro] seal. li 
rn ae i i i 
1 | } > o} Ir. , ‘ 
the Chancellor of the i xcnequer gave a 
hope that when he should make his stat 
j 1 
L the 


ment he would propose to repe 
lax, then he would I 

Lo withdraw 
ecllor of the prea ica said he could 
pive no relief, Another reason for press- 
ing the repeal of the duty was, that they 
were told by the Chanechor of the Exche- 
quer, in 1834, that this duty would not 


al t wy — ‘ 
fall on the retailer; it was now found that 
it did fall on the retailer, and as the 
] { ! 1 i ] ee 
Chancellor of th mxychequer haa a surplus, 
} \ { Tye ’ } hs | 

ind could OLE Feller, tie HoOpea HIs how. 

i? : 11 ‘ 
Coliearue would press the question to a 
agiviston. 

, 

Sir Ja Gra thou ti { hane 

} j Does ‘ 
echor Ob the EAXCHCYN id { say that 
, , ' ¢ 
1} WOU OTVE it reiiei, DUC Lat Ut Dp 
, } } 1} } 5 ] 
found ne could substitute a auty On 

. } } " ; 3 } “s 

quantity ne would be clad to do so. He 


understood him to say that he was dis- 
posed to considei the que tion with a view 
to that institution. But these were not 
the grounds on which his vote should be 
rive dD. It was said there would be a sur- 
plus revenue, but he wished to see that 
authenticated by a balance sheet ; and he 
perfectly agreed with the noble Lord op- 
posite, that if before that statement was 
made the House should decide on the re- 
duction of a particular tax, he was afraid 
that a tages would take off tax after 
tax till the whole system was broken 
down, He never felt it to be more his 
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uLyY Lo upport Ministers than oui thi 
occasion, and he had coMmec down LO tly 
House to give them that support. 

Mr. Divetécould notbut considerthe mo 


tion for further delay a delusion. Afie 


| 


the t manner in whic h the Chancellor of thy 
Excheq lel met the 


pos eee it was floored for the Session 


qus stion, if it we) 


t 
Ife rejoiced to hear that there was a sur 
id that if the House a 


motion, it could not cause the sheht 


} 
reed to hi 


Y 
D 


ie country. One 
thing was said by the Chancellor ‘of th 
Mxchequer "i hich he thought unworthy Ol 
him. He said, that if the motion wer 


to, he would move an amendment 
ie a! 
| another tax. Ihe ¢ haneellor ol 


to repea 


the Exchequer knew that he had no wisl 
} 


to embarrass the Government, but he had 


a } aie ie , os 1 ° ss . 

no hope ol the tax being repealed if he 

agreed to postpoue his motion, and 
‘ | | . } c . 

th rught he should not do his duty if he 

? 7 *y ' ¥ } vad 

did not divide the [louse. He denied that 


| ] . 4 . 
he had brought ethene thic question toi 
the sake of pop! larity 3 he had brous rhit 

. . ) ‘* ry 
it forward to obtain relicf for an tndus 
rious class of traders froma partial and 
oppressive tax. 

i 

- . : : 

Ihe lHlouse divided on the Amend 


meut—Ayes 165; Noes 155. M yority 10 
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(Ir E- 


YOSC 
, ? 


TENANTS 
Crawford 
bring in 
the Law 
Ireland. 


Petitions 


LANDLORDS 
LAND).| Mt 
to move fo 
Bill for the 


AND 
Sharman 
leave to liis 
Amendment of 
of Landlord and Tenant in 
The hon. Member presented 
from several places in favour of the 
proposed measure. Ile had other 
tions, he said, which he should scnt 
future day. He was at a to 
know how he should proceed in submitting 
this Question to the consideration of the 
House at that late hour. He felt he 
should not do justice to the cause without 
stating the grounds on which he demanded 
their assent to the measure he proposed. 
He felt he could not ask the sanction of 
the House, wi th propriety, to that measure, 
without bringing before them the condi- 
tion of the Irish peasantry, which rendered 
such a measure necessary; but, at the 
same time, he did not wonder the House 
should be reluctant to hear ; lene tl 
ened details at that late hour He wou 
therefore, to their pleasure, wi 
ther he should proceed or not. He 
before them to eall the 
Hfouse to a subject to which it had 
before been speci uly directed. He pl aded 
the cause of the wretched and starving 
rack-renters of Ireland—of the 
and cultivators of the spread over a 
great portion of the area of that country, 
He would not detain the that 
hour by a detailed deseription of their 
condition-—he would merely 
circumstances were viewed which 


Peti- 
pre 


loss 


on a 


any l- 
ld, 
submit 1e 
eich 
the 


attention of 


occupiers 


a 
SOL, 
Hlouse al 


rlanee at it. 
If those 
denote the condition of any pr 
wretchedness would be 
strated. ther habitation 
they would be 
beings 


isanutry, tue 
easily demon- 


Look to and 
human 
deficient 
ivation —exhausted and 
productive, from the want of manure, 
which it was impossible for them to supply, 
their poverty not pr rmitting them to lee p 
live stock of any deseription—thei ir cloth- 
ing unfit to protect them from the in- 
clemency of the weather—willing to work, 
at the same time destitute of employment, 
whilst in the most distressed districts, 
thousands of acres of land, easily reclaim- 
able, and of the most productive nature, 
were lying waste and unproductive. What 
was the cause of all! this misery, he asked ? 
He answered, unhesitatingly, the disor- 
ganised state of the relationship between 
Jandlord and tenant. When we look to 
the state of that relationship, what do we 


unfit for 


the 


found 
~their lands in 


state of 


most 


eonal¢ 
Cui 


ull. 


{COMMONS} 


| was the 


i statements, 


(/retand. ) 


extorted from the 
the 


nota 


; . : 
find? A rack-rent 


tenant, 


Was 


poor who, from 


have land o1 


neck ssily to 
starve, was 


a rent which 
} 


free agent 
‘yo his bareain : 
In TS DaAPQalD 5 
beyond the 
many cases, 
the produce of 


was nol only 
fair value of the but, in 
beyond the whole value of 
the land—lIect as it was 
without any buildings or improveinent 
made by the landlord, and the 
having no means to provide these 


land, 


tenant 
accom 
modations, except in so far as he could 
attain them by the 


the 


his brow, and 
haut was 


sweat of 
; Je eee ee 'y 
profits of his labour. Nhe t 
all times liable 
eyectn and was. fire 
tuently dispossessed. witho he lle 
qu uitly ail posse ssea, without the smaitlest 
compensation the fruits of 
2ven where that had bee roductive 
even where that hat cen proc uctive in 
Thus 
stitution, 
himsell 
thus out 
and the 


then always in debt, was at 


distresses and ents, 


for his labour, 


the creation of real improvements. 
perfect dc 


starve o1 


turned out in 
etthe 
or plundering, 
viol 


he Was 
subsi 
and 
creat d, 
that 
tlie 

compas 


and must 

by UCEC IDE 
rave and Hce 1s 
obtain 
net, shiek 
th 
then ag 


people desire to redress by 
laws, or the 
of thi 
ents deny them. = In 
be unde: 
distressed 


there 


their own 
justice, or even ion 


| In: 
LANGLOLTUS, OF 


IVD’ this de 
tood speaking of 
listricts. He admitted 
districts of treland which 


scription, he must 


the 


Invost 
that 
did 
ile ( pectally re 
Istea whit 

that Ulster w 
ile r 
| 


land 


as 
wer 
not corr 
under this description. 
ferre dl to the 

cause 
than 


province ot { : but 
more 
f ) 
el 
occupiel 
Interest 
In 
Ulst 


{ ‘aie a 


as pro 


; is 
portions ol nd ¢ 


and th 
vunity of 


perous 


JiUs 


) , 
Be cause the 


Das 
SOil had a Con 
| 
ymmubity Of fecimne 
es 

Irelau I, the la 

| ones ‘ 
only forfeited, but were 
toe 


myOn 


and ae 
troubles ot 
were not 


Landlord and tenant came thie Fr. ane 
feclin “sS 
parts ( 


sect oO} propre tors Was 


broue rit 
attachment. But in the other 
Ireland, a new 
over a people whom they de spised, whon 
they considered conquered — slaves, 
whom it was their object and 
keep in degradation of mind and 
This was the cause why Ulster 
the other parts of Ireland in prosperity 
and improvement, and confirmed the pepe 
sition he started with, that the evils and 
miseries of the people of Ircland wer 
chiefly attributable to the disordered re- 
lationship between the landlord and ten 
ant. A reference to all the Reports which 
had been made at different times to the 
Lords and Commons would confirm those 
He would read an Extract 


anil 
to 
body 


de sire 


prece at d 
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from the Report of the Lords’ Committee 
in 1825, which proceeded fron 
impartial witness, and oné 

mony would probabl y 
sion than any th nig | 
the examination of 
found at pp. 165, 779, 
—‘* State yout nia i101} 
condition of the } pe 
conceive the A soneas 5 Aah 
eeneral, in al Imost th 
thei 
miserable nh 
toes, with water, freq 
alt; and I have 
that begged of me, 
love of God, to give 
of employment, that u 

that, they might get means 

what cuases do you pi 

this state ?—It is unquestionable 
great cause of the miserabk ia 


ai 


asantry 
{ [rela 
; iow St 


of € xiste ne eC; = 


inel ipal I 
and 
disturbances is the management of the land. 
There is no means of employment, 
certainty that the peasant has 
for another year, or even foranother day, but 
by getting possession of a portion of land, 
on which he can plant potatoes ; and 


it{1on 


hor no 


of existenc 


in 


{Marci 10} 


! 


(Tre land) 1 86 


Being asked could 
d written do- 
1 authenti 
d both 


them working for me.” 
he prove this, he sal id 
cuments that ul 


OCC arret 


he ha 
all he 
Kerry and 
ple were 
i 
| 


mpulsion 


‘ate 


{ 


from 


hat power; it ap} 
under colour of law, the 
may con vert that b ywer to any purpose he 


that when he 


landlord 


quence Is, 
om the pe 
ina bevond bare exist 
produced by him fro 
ler of peasantry can thus never 
anyth ne like prop rty 5 and the 
at the least reverse of prices, ha 
it in his power, and 
bed, potatoes in the ground, and everything 
he h and can dispose of the property at 
any price.” He was prepared to make 


can extract fi asant 
nee which 
can be the land. 
acquire 
landlord, I 
does seize his cow, 


US, 


| various other references—to bring before 


| the House at lare« 


consequence of the increase of population, | 


the competition for land has attained an 
appearance of something like the com- 
petition for provisions in a besieged 
or in a ship thatis out at sea; and as ther 
is no check to the demand whi | 
made by those who possess the 

risen to prices far be 
ble for the poor tenants f 
in the way in which they ct 
the landlord has, in the eves of t 
ant, the right to take from 
mary way, every thine he has, 
able to execute those covenants which 
was obliged to enter 1 the 
of starvation.” Mr. Nim 
practice of distress the 
pedient to enforce the 
the landlord. He stated the nature « 
term: Irish tenants being alwi 
to be from half a year to a 

the landlord, therefore, 
drive; and this power was applied for all 
purposes. he ‘T want 
the people to work for S8d.3 they «de mand 
10d. | complain to the landlord, 
interest it is that the work should e@o on 
that the wages might 

his own rent, and he forces them 
the threat of distress. And in 
ner L have known notices sent to pi 


town, 


yond what 
»)extr 


le; ¢ 
HLIVate 


him, in < 

if he ts 
mre : : 
into tron dread 
ino stated the 
as usual ex 
demands 
the 


wed 


arrear, 


VS 
year In 


could always 


For example, said 


W he se 


. r 
payne hit Ol 


ro to the 
’ 
HHaeCI 


like man- 


ot 


| landlord’s Con l Fe fol 


| 
| 
| 


Tet 3 it was 


e the arguments in sup- 
port of the measure he proposed. But, 
it was unreasonable to detain the House at 
that very late hour, he would simply state 
that his object was to give the tenant some 
dy—some means “ol obtaining 
pensation for the fruits of his toil and la- 
bour, in case of his being ejected from the 
soil on which he had expended it. He had 
ght ina Bill last Session with thi 
read and sane 

msequent import 
sures under — n, 

o it forward t 
Bill having been 


remet con 


brou ob - 


a first time, 


but, in e e of the various 


ant m¢ frained 
j rther dis 
in tl 
Members, at pre 
some alterations which he pro- 
| had bi 
nd he endeavoured, as far as pos- 
those He 
it with reference to all improve- 
ments to be made after the passing of thi: 
Act, a notice should be served on the 
specifying the 
and expense ot 
that thi 
parochial re 


he re 


That 

he should only 
Various objections en 
made 
sible, to meet 


1: . 
opjections. pro- 


posed, 


ndlord, hature, extent, 


such buildines Ol imp VE 
s notice should be rez 

pt for the 
ssentor dis 


that 
be youd the 


istere dl 


a : : 
mn oistry, to be keé 
purpose ; that the teaeniehs 


ent should alse istered, 


pe! i 


CO, 
sation should n e oven 
IM prove - 


mci ol were neces- 


sary wd reasons vy suitable to the tenant 
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wants—this point to be decided 
evidence. He was aware many 
differed from him on this part of 
ject, but he was of opinion no 
should be permitted to impede the te 


upon 
ps rsous 
the 


malora 


sub- 


lant in 


potas : , 
improvement of Liis description where an 
i 


roved, 


to ay 
if 
i 


actual increase of real value was pP 


In such cases, the compensation 
confined to a certain proportion ( this 


value, which should not be 
Under these 
was impossible the original value of the fee 


Ife 


also, that a certain number of competent 


increased 
exceeded, circumstances tf 


could be encroached On. proposed, 


valuators should be appointed in every 
county by the Magistrates and Cess-payers 
at Sessions, and that out of the persons’so 
five valuators or 


ballotted for in each ease. 


appointed, arbitrators 
should be That 
all decisions should take place before the 
assistant-barrister at the quarter sessions, 


That tenants desiring to claim compensa- | 
| both of discussing the principle of such 


tion for improvements heretofore made or 


leases now in existence, and which should | 
| which his hon. Friend proposed making in 
| vs . . 

the provisions of the Bull of last Session 


expire at the passing of this Act, might 
forthwith register the same (within a time 
to be limited.) Noclaim admissible except 
for building or improvements of the last- 
mentioned description. Claims for com- 
pensation to be made in cases of ejectment. 
An agreement for a new lease, or to continue 


in possession, to be a full acquittance of 


all claims. [le proposed to add clauses to 
empower the landlord to claim compensa- 
tion by th 
any act of the tenant which might deteri- 
orate the value, by exhaustion of the land, 
&c. &e. Also to 
add a clause enabling owners of estates 
seized in fee-tail, or for life, to make im- 
provements, and charge the amount, toa 


»> same course of pros eedines for 


improper subdivisions, 


limited extent, on the estate, on the princi- 
ple of the Scotch Act for the relief of the 
heirs of entail in that country. Also to 
extend the provisions of the Acts of th 
2Ist and 22d of Geo. 3rd ch. 37th, and 
25th of Geo. 3rd ch. 35, which permitted 
persons holding estates in fee-tail, with 
remainder to their issue, to grant land for 
certain counties in Tre- 


Is powce! 


building stores in 
land. He proposed to extend th 
to lands for buildings erected on the falls 
of rivers containing machinery of anv 
description. He would not longer trespass 
on the attention of the House, and would 
imply move for leave to bring in a Bill for 
the inprovement of the law of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. 


Colonel Conol/y thonelht, that 


{COMMONS} 





(Ireland) 


« 


3ill was thrown out last Session, he was 
perfectly justified even in that stage in 
giving it his opposition. The Bill of last 
year proposed interference between 
landlord and tenant, which was altoeetly 
unprecedented and unjustifiable 
Lord Morpeth observed, that the ¢ 
that thi 


an 


> 


radon 
Officer was i error in supposing 
Bill of ‘riend had been 
out last Session. His hon. Vriend ob 
tained leave to bring it in, but did 
press the measure. Je agreed with hi 
hon. Friend in the principle of a measur 
for placing the landlord and tenant 1 
[reland on a more just footing; but hi 
also arreed with the gallant Otheer that 
there was much diflicultyin the applicatio 
of a remedy to the evil complained ol 

Ilowever, as his hon. Friend had last yea 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill on thi 
was quite willing that th 
now 


his hon. | thrown 


not 


subject, he 


House should have an opportunity 


measure, and of considering the alteration 


Mr. Shaw would not, as he was con 
scious of the laudable industry and pers: 
verance which the hon. Member (Mr, 8 
Crawford) had displayed in regard to thi 
measure, oppose the introduction of such 
a Bill, however unwilling he was to pro 
mise it his support. 

Colonel Perceval regarded the measur: 
betwe 8 land 
lordand tenant; and should it proceed t 
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sion, consisted of Judges and Counsel 
learned in the law, whereas the Commis- 
sions in the West Indies were composed of 
persons who had no knowledge of the 
law, but were Members of the Council 
and of the Houses of Assembly and Jus- 
tices of the Peace; consequently, there 
was no lawyer upon these Commissions. 
But this was not the only inconvenience 
for the Judges thus appointed were neces- 
sarily more or less connected with other 
pursuits. The evil extended itself also 
to the juries, though constituted like juries 
in England. In consequence of the great 
number of persons of the more respectable 
classes included in the Commission, and 
made Judges of what was called * The 
Court of Grand Session,” a very small 
number of persons could be found from 
whom the Juries could be selected, and 
the consequence was, the juries were often 
composed of persons connected with the 
localities and influenced by the interests of 
individuals where they acted. When the 
Court met, there being no lawyer to pre- 
side over the proceedings, the Juries be- 
came Judges both of the law and the fact, 
for there was no one to sum up the evi- 
dence to them, nor any authority to direct 
their discretion, so that they had to collect 
the law as well as the facts from the state- 
ment of Counsel. One consequence had 
been, that the Attorney-General had to a 
certain extent taken upon himself the 
functions of a public prosecutor. He 
framed the indictments and placed the 
whole case before the Grand Jury; and it 
very often happened that he summed 
up the evidence on the trial. The Chief 
Justice, who was a member of the Com- 
mission, took his seat also as a Justice of 
the Peace. He would not dwell on the 
inconveniences that flowed from such a 
system, but would content himself with 
stating that they were of a nature very 
detrimental to the administration of jus- 
tice. In one of these colonics—a case in 
which some slaves were convicted of mur- 
der occurred; but the Bench addressed 
the Governor on the subject of the evi- 
dence, with which they were not satisfied ; 
the matter was referred to this country, 
and the Law-officers of the Crown here 
gave it as their opinion, that there was 
not the shadow of a ground for convicting 
the parties who had been tried, as_ the 
material witness against them had not 
been put upon his oath! Ile could not 
help adverting, for a moment, to what 
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was stated to the Commissioners of Co- 
lonial Inquiry on this subject in reporting 
upon one of these islands; and which 
would tend to show the opinion of those 
most qualified to give your Lordships in- 
formation on this question. The Com- 
missioners said :— 


in the West Indies. 


“The Chief Justice thought he could suggest 
very great improvements in these Courts. The 
Courts, at least ought to have one presiding 
Judge, who has been admitted to the Bar in 
Engiand. Such a Judge would know the 
laws, usages, and practice that govern the 
Criminal Courts in England, and which ought 
to govern them here. Besides, by altering the 
Constitution of the Court, and diminishing the 
number of Judges, many, who now compose 
it, would be left to serve in the important cha- 
racter of Grand Jurors of the country. Again, 
the Court ought to sit oftener than it now does ; 
for great inconveniences may occur by offenders 
either being confined for a long space of time, 
or put to the necessity of finding sureties for 
their appearance at a remote period; one of 
which circumstances amounts to punishment 
before conviction; and the other, in the case 
of a stranger, to a grievous hardship.” 

Without dwelling further on this part 
of the subject, he would proceed to con- 
sider the circumstances attendant upon 
the civil jurisdiction. It might be proper 
that he should remind their Lordships, 
that in the year 1822, a Commission was 
appointed to examine into the state of the 
administration of justice in the West In- 
dies; that that Commission was composed 
of learned and able men who visited the 
islands in succession; and that after a 
course of years they made Reports, suc- 
cessively, which were now before Parlia 
ment, and it was only justice to those 
gentlemen to state, that the duty imposed 
upon them was performed in a mannei 
which reflected on them the highest ho- 
nour. Without troubling their Lordships 
with many details, he would take the case 
of the island of Barbadoes as an example, 
in which their Lordships would perceive 
that the Judges were multiplied without 
necessity, that they were unskilled in the 
law, and involved in party and local ini- 
terests. ‘That island contained only 166 
square miles, and the population amounted 
to litle more than 100,000 souls; it was 
divided into five districts, and cach district 
had five Judges. Consequently, there 
vere twenty-five Judges in that little island 
alone; but among those Judges there was 
not a single person who was a lawyer, G1 
who was acquainted either with the prin- 
ciples or the operation of the law; and 
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they were all deeply involved in the local 
politics of the island. If their Lordships 
assumed this as a fair sample of the other 
islands, they would at once perceive that 
there was no part of the world, perhaps, 
where justice, therefore, could be so easily 
defeated as in these colonies. So much of 
their cultivation was carried on by means 
of money borrowed on mortgage, that every 
expense incurred operated as a burden on 
the colonial agriculture, and entered as 
an ingredient into the best of all their 
productions, Still the main evil, as re- 
garded the proceedings of these Courts, 
was that which resulted from the irregu- 
larity of their decisions, and the suspicion 
which necessarily attached to them in the 
minds of the colonists. It was impossible 
for the Judges, locally connected as they 
were with the colonies, not to be involved 
in all the disputes and animosities which 
inevitably occurred in these small com- 
munities, With the very best intentions, 
it was not possible for human nature to 
keep them correct through all these temp- 
tations, and prevent that bias of then 
judgment which their peculiar positions 
exposed them to. By them, the greatest 
acts of injustice might be committed, 
without any consciousness or design on 
their part. With reference to this branch 
of the subject, he would read what the 
Commissioners had stated in one of their 
Reports relative to the Courts of Common 
Pleas at Barbadoes; and the same state- 
ments would apply to other islands. ‘They 
observed :— 
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“ Rules in these Courts are unknown, or dis- 
regarded, or only perversely and partially ap- 
plied. Great irregularities are therefore con- 
stantly practised, not from bad intention, but 
from ignorance of law. I feel anxious to be 
understood as not meaning to impute to the 
Judges of Barbadoes, or to the Governors, who 
are sole Chancellors in the other islands, any 
improper design in a single instance ; but I 
must be permitted to say, that where they feel 
the greatest anxiety, and use the utmost exer- 
tions to do right, not being governed by wise 
and fixed rules, or adhering to any settled 
practice, the same in all cases, their very 
justice is capricious, and they often mistake 
their course and fall into fatal errors. With- 
out dwelling invidiously on the mistakes and 
mischiefs of tlie Courts as at present constituted, 
or repeating coarse reflections on the deficient 
attainments of the Judges, it is sufficient to 
observe, that there existed a general fecling 
that a presiding lawyer was absolutely neces- 
sary in all the Courts. A very considerable 
party in the colony further required, ‘not 
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should have received a regular professional 
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education, but also that they should be 
strangers to the colony, ‘unconnected with its 
inhabitants, and unaccustomed to its irregular 
proceedings.” 
= * « . 

“The trifling delays in Court (occasioned by 
the attorneys doing as they please), and the 
charges of expense and uncertainty, which are 
more serious and better founded, all originate 
in the incurable vice of the system. 

“The constitution of the Courts themselves 
is favourable to the growth of expense, and 
induces a suspicion of connivance at irregular- 
ities. The Judge is paid by fees, for which he 
is dependent upon attorneys, whose bills it is 
his duty to tax. Though often estimable and 
excellent men in private life, the Judges are 
very unfit for the office. ‘There are twenty- 
five Judges of the different Courts of Common 
Pleas, and as many more must be added be- 
longing to the other Courts of the island. 
None of them have been prepared by previous 
professional education and habits for the situa- 
tion they hold. ‘Though very far indeed from 
being corrupt, they are, technically speaking, 
ignorant, and therefore incapable of detecting 
corrupt practices in others. It the same 
with irregularities; they are not aware of 
them, having only a confused and imperfect 
knowledge of the rules and principles of law.” 

* e * * 


Is 


“Vive different Chief Judges, presiding in 
independent jurisdictions, having no necessary 
communication, variously endowed, engaged 
in dissimilar occupations, having had no com- 
mon studies, may, it appears to me, very 
excusably, establish five different rules of law. 
In the Court of Chancery, it is still less to be 
expected that the decisions should be uniform 
and consistent.” 

Such a view of the question was con- 
firmed by other writers, particularly by 
Mr. Innes, a very intelligent gentleman, 
who visited the West-India Islands, 
expressly to inquire into the state of so- 
ciety, —the system of government,— and 
the administration of the laws there. 
Within the last few years, too, there had 
been preferred to the Home Government 
no less than five or six complaints from 
one of these islands, with respect to unjust 
decisions pronounced by the Colonial 
Judges, arising out of their personal or 
local connexion with the inhabitants; and 
within the last fifteen years, in conse- 
quence of such complaints, no less than 
ten Judges had been suspended. With 
respect to another Court—the Court of 
Krror—it was liable to similar objections. 
It might be compared to the Exchequer 
Chamber in this country. It was a Court 
of Appeal, consisting of the Governor and 
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been formerly given. There was no asking 
how far this system of legislation should 
be carried. If the friends of the Company 
persevered in having the Bill read, he 
certainly should divide the House on that 
question, as he felt the non-liability clause 
was most injurious to the fair individual 
trader. 

Lord Morpeth said, it was well known 
that the Company had performed very 
great and signal services to Ireland, and 
this he thought a sufficient reason to ex- 
tend to them an opportunity for future 
exertions. Any clauses that were objection- 


{COMMONS} 





able might be 
Committee. 


reading. 


The House divided on the second read- 
ingi—Ayes 163; Noes 59; Majority 104. 


altered or 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Bagshaw, J. 
Bailey, J. 
Baldwin, If. 
Baring, F. 
Barnard, F. 
Barneby, J. 
Barry, G. S. 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Bennett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bernal, R. 
Biddulph, R. 
Blackburne, J. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blamire, W. 
Bodkin, J. 
Bowes, J. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Brady, D. 
Bridgeman, II, 
Brodie, W. 
Brotherton, J. 


Browne, Rt. Hon. D. 


Bruen, Ii. 
Buckingham, J. 
Buller, Sir J. 
Butler, Hon. P. 
Rvng, G.S. 
Canning, Sir 8, 
Chichester, J. 
Clive, E. 

Cole, A. 
Collier, J. 
Conolly, EF. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Crawford, W. 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Damer, Lion, G. 
Divett, F. 
Duncombe, T, 


Eastnor, Lord 


Ebrington, Lord 
Elphinstone, H. 
Evans, G, 
Ewart, W: 
Feilden, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Finn, W. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
French, T. 
Goulburn, I. 
Graham, Sir J 
Grattan, J, 
Grote, G. 

Gully, J. 
Hardinge Sir H. 
Hardy, J. 
Harland, W. C 
Harvey, D. W. 
Uawes, B. 
IJeathcoat, J. 


Ilerries, Rt: Hon. J. 


Hindley, C. 
Hogg, J. 
Horsman 
Howard, I. 
Iloward, P. 
Hoy, J. 
Humphery, J 
Jephson, C, 
Jones, T. 
nak oP; 
Knight, G. 
Lambton, I. 
Lawson, A. 
Leader, J. 
Lefroy, T. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lister, EF, 
Loch, J. 
Lushington, C, 


removed in 
On these grounds he asked 


the House to consent to the second 


_ 





Mackenzie, J. 
Mackinnon, W. 
M‘Leod, R. 
M‘Taggart, J. 
Maher, J. 
Mahon, Lord 
Mangles, J. 
Marsland, I. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, T. 
Methuen, P. 
Meynell, H. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Musgrave, Sir R, 
O’Brien, W. 
O'Connell, J. 
©’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, Morgan 
O'Ferrall, R. 
O’Loghlin, M. 
Ord, WwW. 

Paget, J. 
Palmer, R. 
Parrott, J. 
Patten, J. 
Pattison, J 
Pease, J. 

Pecl, Sir R. 
Peel, W. 

Potter, R. 
Powell, W. 
Poyntz, W 

Rice, S. 

Ridley, Sir M. 
Robinson, G. 
Roche, Wm. 
Roebuck, J. 
Rolfe, Sir Robert 
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Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandon, Lord 
Sanford, E. 
Scholetield J. 
Scott, J. 
Shaw, Rt. Hon. F. 
Sheil, R. 
Sinclair, Sir George 
Smith, V. 
Smith, B. 
Somerset, Lord G 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, EF, 
Steuart, R. 
Strickland, Sir G 
Talbot, J's 
Thomson, DP. 
Thompson, T. B. 
Thornley, ‘TV. 
Tooke, W. 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Turner, W. 
Tynte, C. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vesey, Hon, T. 
Villiers, C. 
Vivian, C. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, li. 
Ward, H. 
Wilmot, Sir John 
Winnington, U 
Wrottesley, Sir J 
Wynn, Williams 
Wyse, T. 
rELLERS. 
O'Connell 
Perceval, Colonel 





List of the Nors. 


Agnew, Sir A, 
Angerstcin, J. 
Arbuthnot, Hlon. H. 
Blackstone, W. 
Bowring, J. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chalmers, Bb. 
Chandos, Lord 
Chapman, A 
Chetwynd, W. 
Chisholm, A. 
Clerk, Sir George 
Colborne, Ridley 
Darlington, Lord 
Duffield, 'T. 
Dunbar, G. 
Entwisle, J. 
Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, R. 
Forbes, W. 
Forester, Hon. G. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


Gaskell, J, Milnes 


Gordon, W, 
Lay, Sir ay. 
Hay, Sir A. 

Hk nniker, Lord 
Hope, J. 
Itume, J. 
Irton, T. 
Kearsley, LI. 
Long, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Manners Lord ¢ 
Miles, P. 
Mosley, Sir O, 
Murray, Rt. Lion, A 
Oswald, J, 
Parker, M. 
Parnell, Sir IL, 
Price, R. 
Pringle, A. 
Pryme, G. 
Rae, Sir W. 
Sheppard, T. 
Somerset, Lord E, 
Stewart, Sir M. 
Stewart, P, 


Pf 
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Wason, R. 
Wilbraham, R 
Wilks, J. 
PELLERS 
Young, G. F. 
Gillon, W. D. 
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Tennent, J. 
Trevor, A. 
Tulk, C. 
Vere, Sir C. 
Vyvyan, Sir lt. 
Wallace, R. 
Cartow Evecrron.—Mr.O’Con nevi 
AND Mr. Raruacr.|] Mr. Ridley Col- 
borne brought up the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the traftic and agreement 
alleged to have taken place between 
Daniel O’Connell and Alexander Raphael, 
Esquires, touching the nomination and 
return of the said Alexander Raphael, as 
one of the Representatives in Parliament 
for the county of Carlow, at the last 
election for that County, and the appli- 
cation of the monies said to have been 
received, and the circumstances under 


which the same were received aud ex- 
pended. The Report was read by the 
Clerk, as follows :— 

“It appears to your Committee, that the 


subject may be arranged under two heads, the 
first as relating to any traflic or agreement be- 
tween Mr. Raphael and Mr. O'Connell, for a 
seat in Parliament, and the second as to the 
application of the sum said to 
given. 

“« It does not appear to your Committee to 
be necessary for them to entei upon any 
detailed summary of the evidence, but they 
feel it their duty to draw the attention of the 
House very bricfly to the main points as they 
bear upon the question. 

“It appears that Mr. O'Connell addressed 
a letter, bearing date 1st of 
which the agreement for Mr. Raphael’s return 
for the county of Carlow for 2,000/. 
cluded; the Committee cannot help observing, 
that the whole tone and_ tenor of letter 
was calculated to excite much suspicion and 
grave animadversion ; but they must add that 
upon a very Care ful investigation, it appe ared 
that previous conferences and communications 
had taken place between Mr. IRaphael, Mr. 
Vigors, and other persons connected with th 
county of Carlow, and that Mr. O’Connell 
was acting on this occasion at the express 
direction of Mr. Raphael, and was the only 
medium between Mr. Raphael and Mr, Vigors 
and the Political Club at Carlow. 

“Tt appears that the money was placed to 
Mr. O’Connell’s general account at his banker’s 
in London. It was, however, advanced, the 
moment it was called for, to Mr. Vigors; and 
though some of it was paid in bills, the dis- 
count was allowed; the amount, therefore, was 
available whenever wanted, and no charge of 
pecuniary interest can be attached to Mr, 
O’Connell, 

“ It appears also, that this money has been 
expended under the immediate direction of 


have been 


June, 1835, in 
was Con 


] 
t 
this 
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Mr. Vigors, and other 


county of ¢ arlow, in what may be called le 9 il 


connected with the 


expenses, or so unavoidable, that your Com- 

mittee see no reason to question their legality ; 

and that the balance was absorbed in defend- 

ing the return of Mr. Raphael Mr. Vigor 

before the Committec appointed to investiat 
> 


on the 28th July, 1835, 


and 


The Report having been read 

Mr. Ridle y Colborne be gee d to state to 
he House that the Report which had just 
een read was the unanimous Report of 
the Committee. 
promise of opinion, no difference of feel- 
ing, amongst its members upon this very 
delicate subject. He felt anxious to state 
this, because he thought it right that the 
country should know what this Report 
tended to prove—that eleven gentlemen, 
Members of that Ilouse, differing widely 
in political sentiments, could mect in one 
room, and, without the slightest hesitation, 
lay aside all party feeling. Lt his 
belief, that if the country at large read the 
evidence with the same proper feeling that 
had gwuided the Committee, 


come to the same conclusion. 


t 
| 


That there was no com 


Was 


they would 
LH move d 


that the lveport be printed,— Ordered. 


Surpty—(Army Estimares.)] The 
House resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply. 

Viscount Towich that in moving 
the Kstimates for the army sery ices for the 
present year, he felt it necessary for him 
to detain the House but a very short 
time, while he stated what propositions 
he had to make for the support of the 
force which the Government 
necessary to be ke pt on foot. 
mates 


aid, 


considered 
‘The Esti- 


were precisely the same as those 


submitted to the House last year, and 
the amount of expense to be incurred was 
unaltered. When he said this, he must 


mention what hon. Members were 
aware of, that three companies of mounted 
riflemen, and two provisional battalions 
of infantry, had been raised, for the tem- 
porary service of his Majesty at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the charge for these 
troops was not included, since under the 
circumstances, he had considered it better, 
instead of adding the charge for the main- 
tenance of this force to the recular Esti- 
mates of the year, the force being raised 
fora temporary purpose, to make a Sup- 
plimentary Estimate for that charge. He 
did not think it necessary to make any 
statement at that moment explanatory of 
the reasons which had induced his Majese 


SOMIC 








Vit INS § 
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ty Croverninent toe recounucnmd to the 
House the continuance of this foree ; for, | 


as the VMiiddlesex had 
viven notice of a motion for reducing the 
army by 5,000 men, he should be ready, 
when that motion was made, to state the 
The only things to which he 


ent to call the attention of the 


hon. Member foi 


reasons. 


had at pres 


House were seemingly trifling. There 
was a small increase in the number of 
officers. The officers of the Royal African 
Corps were not suflicient!y numerous to 
carry on the service on which they were 


the 


Once 


employed, for such were 
of that 
that it 


accidents to which the 
corps were peculiarly subjectec 


and 


re 
i 
I, 


was absolutely necessary to make a small | 


increase in the number of its officers. 


was also found necessary to increase the 


number of officers in the Ist. West- 
India Regiment, and in the number of 
men inthe Ist. and 2d. West-India Re- 
giments. Another point was the reduc. 
tion of the establishment at the War- 
office. When he came into oflice he found 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 


duty tion, 


} 
thoueht it hi 


to propose a Ve duc 
and when he id 


the 
View 
He lad 
Tlouse 
of 


SIXty- 


CumMe sub- 
ject, he fully concurred in the 

by the right hon. 
effected this reduction 
ld fi that the whole number 
» office was, in 1832, 


now there were but fifty-one ; 


to er 
take i) 
Gentlema 


», aha 


find 








a saving had been effected of 
had before him a= return 
whi h shows dl the v hol : number r of cl rks 
cinployed In, and th xpenses of the 
War-oflice, inthe several years from IS15 
cd wn to ]? 2. il | wi ( i} ) ik rwed 
those celer wh ur nov en rec in 
other off ind particularly from = th 
\ccount-office in’ Ireland, and who were 
there engage doin th nanarement of 
business, since ly transferred to the 
War-offiee. Fr at return if appeared, 





ae 
that in the year » the total number of 
clerks employed 
ment was 254, 


gaged in the 


in the military depart- 
*" whom 170 were en- 
War-ofhice The 


oO 


' 
aione, 


whole were at a charge to the country of 


71,245/. In 1820 the whole 
reduced to 171, of whom 
office were 133, ani 
about 53,0002. 
House witha detail 


number was 
in War- 
re Was 


the 
41 

1 the total char; 

Vit 


of t 


hout troubling the 


he reductions insub- 


¢ 


} LOW 


| which 


( Army fustamnicate } Ae | 


a | 


ie charge of 


CUpic person was only. filty-on 


l 
and th the eX pcnses oF the 
War-oflice alone was reduced from 71,2457 
to 27,6032. In making this statement 
of course he did not claim the least credit 
to himself; but it was necessary that hi 
should mention the reduction which bad 
taken place, as he should by and by have 
to ask the Committee to grant the 
Lo 


om the War-otlice, and to 


Supe l'< 
annuation allowances those who had 
retired fi 


those ventlemen were entitled for 


| thezealandability they had displayed in th 


casualties | 


It | 


expense 


which 


sequent years, he would only state that in | 


February last t 
employed in transacting the duties of this 
department, which twenty years ago oc- 


he whole number of persons | 


} 
| 
{ 


\ 
the 


management of business Intrusted to 
their care. As the Kstimates which 
related to the non-effective hi 
had only to report, that a gradual reduc- 
tion, Which might have been hoped for 
by the prolongation of peace, had occurred, 
The Committee would remember that last 
year he a vote of 7, 6007. 
for the purpose of affording an increase 


of pay to 2%¢ neral officers 


tO 


service, 


had obtained 


eCino 
That 


easurlties 


receiving 
= oe bs AINE ie. a 
iI ICSS than 42UVUd. per th). 


had be 


} 1 4, 
Baldi 


adnnu 
covered hy 


iken place, and the present 


Estimates had in this 
to 


respect been brought 
Now, the general 
ult of the present estimates was, that 


their former state. 
res 
there Was a diminution (erroneously stated 
in the Estimates at 96,5362.) in reality ot 
93,0122. He must mention that an alter 
ation had been cffected this year in the 
mode of dealing with the extraordinary 
Kstimates, with regard to which his right 
hon. | e President of the 
; 1, had the time he 
ec of Secretary-at-War, en 
intoa correspond nce with the Trea 
sury. N 


’ 


friend, now th 


al 


1 of Contro F 


} 
Lit 


was, howevel 
of last year 
Treasury Board 


O arrangement 


come to until the sprine ; 
j 
when a minute passed the 


’ 


directing that a separation should, as fia 
us was practicable, be made in these 
branches of th Listimates, Hitherto 


several of the services, strictly of an ordi 
nary nature, and forming part of the re 
gular of the army, had been 
entirely defrayed out of the army extraor 
dinaries. Of these mizht mention, 
the expenses of provisions, &c., for troops 
serving in the colonies formed part. This 
expense was a charge capable of being 
previously estimated, and it had therefore 
been brought forward this year as a part 


expenses 


he 


of the ordinary Army Estimates, though 


the account could not be stated as cor- 
rectly as he had wished, because these 
costs had formerly been defrayed, partly 
by the Commissary department, and 
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partly out of the Navy lustimat tndes 
uch circumstanees it 4 rapossible to 
state correctly the amount required 
all that at present could be done was te 
take a vote for a sum on aec 
branch of the service. in anot 


vote would be capable of being reduced to 
a strict matter of account. In the saine 


manner there had been transferre 


to the present Mstimates the pay of m ie 
tary labourers 7,500/., and the pensior 
of discharged nero soldiers, making 
total of 173.0882... which would account 


for the increase of the sum to be voted 


this vear over the vote yr a la { 5 





! ] 1" : 
though there wa , i reality, a aim Ion 


of 93,0122. ‘The Committee would also | 


perceive that the old system of the divi- 
sion of the English and irish army pay 
establishments had been done away with, 
and as no division of the accounts was 
made, the fullest inf rmation was i: Horde 

These were the only circumstances that in 
the first instance it was necessary he 


hould state to the Comnnittece “OQ rar 
as any explanation might required in 


the further progress of the d 

he should be happy to afford it. In th 
mean time, he shoul 
by movine that the number otf land 


forces (excepting India) be 51, 


a Cone fiil 


i 
Mr. Hume said, that the noble Lord 
who had just sat down had taken it ft 
vranted, that what ver op d heen voted 
last year was to be \ d on th nt 
oceasion, without ny miormatio | } 


afforded as to the necessity oi 


nance of so large a wpiltt y Wit 
as had been proposed tted 

pro} 
see so little intercst m ed b 
Members (as was shown y tl p)! 
state of the Hou \ hey were called 
on to vote away the pul mon HH 
contended, that on f tue princi VICES |} 
of the Government of this country \ the | 
extent of its military establishment, by | 
which a military spirit, not existing during | 


the war, was cncouraged, and everything 
was now done by a military force, instead 
of relying upon the civil pow r, which ought 
to be the case in times of peace. He 
wanted to know upon what grounds a 
liberal Government should 
tary establishment, exceedin 
or 12,000 men, t 

extravagant Tory Governments. Ile had 
looked to former Lstimates, and he found 
the following to be the state of th lita 


force during the existence of Tory admi- 





ront 

Cra 

ct i 
uid 

ey ] 
n th 

foree 

had { 

Pe 

. 7 

that « 

D 
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{ 
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CiVilt a 
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*~ 
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duct 
11 
ri 
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hs 





r declared by the then Chancellor « 


xchequer (wow Lord Ripon) to hay 


So prosperous that he had } t] i 


i 
to describe if, the military ¢ ibbish 
is raised to 86,000 men in 182 
' 
Inber Gt oa ited was Hi) ? 
, 
ihe nt er reduced t 
i | ( It i if it had ( ! 
tI hast ! \y \ i ( 
I } 1) ‘ 
as { prese De il ody n iv 
i 
no bad al Vs on It ot r sic 
ious avo ‘ i tI 
hether there 


te Llili ry 
LO ISK, Wa 
eamiulitars 
oted tor ti 
{the miilion of money to the sine 
l ! ! & 4 I I the I | 
l 1 b csi ] 1 d, nd I ! 
uk i cl Liblel \ ad not t 
| il li the end a Savit 
1! ! 
| ( ted lie reeretted \ 
¢ y, that } W O «is tro} 
} + +1 
Dial i the (aovernme! thi 
i 1 i } ] ] .- 2 
Ont a Deel | wud, and the muitary 
¢,1] . +} 4] ] 
still remained the same, though tt 


e nobl Lord thi 


untry 4 ) ver in a ore ter st eof 
| | rh 
1 tra 1 | il taten il 
contradicted t ti n | a 
( i} tt I 10} [ uted LO Lye 
| Cire { 
’ 
Li i ,> i Ss \ 
i?! i 4 ‘ i { 
| ’ } ners LV} ‘ 
i 
‘ | , ' 
» | j > ! V 
" ni between ; ) | 
mci wien, cee’ j { Lin 
} | 
I na t cyt ' 
i 
' 
Ma constadul V force, an til lo 
} , 
UU men, cught to be Suiiicl t 
r } ' 
purposes ¢ Mh navy had bv 1 
| 
i 


ased by 5.000 men. and he submitted 
_ 


hovi F rd th it the Government Was 


a condition to make a considerable 





ion in the military force of the coun. 


[t was said that military streneth was 


ed in the colonies. He had looked 
ile jist, howe ver, and he Cc suld find 
instance excent the Cape of Good 


i 
of any disturbances having taken 
It was in vain to think of a reduc: 
1 the expenditure of the country until 
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there was first made a reduction in the | sea cost 28,000/., while the military, con 
establishments, and with these views he ]sisting of 529 pensioners, cost only 
should move as an amendment upon the | 16,0002. He wished to know whether 


motion of the noble Lord, that the number 
proposed be reduced by 5,000 men. 

Sir Stratford Canning thought the re- 
duction propose od would not be consistent 
with the efliciency of the public s 
His object, he wever, in rising, was toc all 
the attention of the Lord the Seere- 
tary for the Home Department, to a sub- 
ject of great importance. He had intended 
to take that opportunity of entering into 
some statements with regard to our foreign 
relations, but he understood that it 
would be more convenient to bring the 
subject forward at some future opportu- 
nity, he gave notice that he would, on the 
first day that the House went into a Com- 
inittee of Supply, call the attention of the 
House to the subject. 

Captain Boldero could not agree with 
the hon. Member for Middlesex to vote 
fur a reduction of the army. [fever some 


ervice 


noble 


as 


increase of the military force was necessary 
it was at the present time. Look at th 
state of Russia. Look at France, with an 
army of 360,000 men. If the hon, Mem- 


ber had proposed to reduce the expenditure 
instead of the men, he would have agreed 
with him, because the expenditure for the 


colonies was extremely heavy, and many 
ot the colonics were able to contribute to 
the support of the troops. He would be- 


gin with Gibraltar, which, as the popula- 
could not contribute much ; 
but the place was and he, 
therefore, could see no necessity for keeping 

is from 120,0002, 
Malta was 
ver been 


tion was small, 
impregnable, 


a force there which cost 
to 200,000/. a-vear. 
strong, and had m 
through treachery. ‘The total revenue 
that country was 105,0002.; 61,000/. 
which was expended on the maintenance of 
civil establishments ; but a portion of it he 
thought should be set apart for the payment 
of the military, for which Great Britain 
had to contribute nearly 100,000/. a-year. 
The revenue of the Ionian Islands in 1834 
was nearly 200,0002. and of that 40,0002. 
was contributed for the payment of the 
troops, while Great Britain had to add to 
that 80,0002. a-year. Not one-fourth 
the revenues of Canada and Halifax was 
applied to the support of the military. At 
the proper time he would have some ob- 
servations to make on the military college, 
which was set down in the estimates at 


17,0007, The civil establishment of Chel- 


( qu lly 
but 
of 


of 


taken 








of 


there was any intention of forming the 
pensioners into veteran battalions ¢ 

Dr. Bowring hoped, when the colonial 
system came under consideration, that 
the House would have the valuable assist- 
wnce of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who had just spoken. But he could not 
say that the hon. had mrad 


Viember 
out a case against the proposition of his 


hon. Friend, the Member for Middlesex 
The increase of the French army was, in 
his opinion, one reason why we might 
more safely diminish ours ; because, any 
addition to the strength of our allies 
| was, in reality, an addition to out 
own. ‘The friendly understanding be- 
tween the two countries was now es- 
tablished on a basis not likely soon to be 


broken; and the present a time of 
peace, furnished the best opportunity for 
accomplishing the most effective reforms 
in our military, as well as in our other 
establishments. There was one ci 
stance connected with the army of France, 
from which we might derive a useful hint 
It was a little « notwith- 
standing cloth for clothing was 
much cheaper in this country than it is in 


being 


cubi- 


not UrIOUS, 


soldiers? 


France, that the army of France should 
cost only 2ts, each man, on the average, 
while that of England cost 47s. each 2 thre 
cause of this inordinate differenee in the 
expense of clothing oueht to be im 
mediately ascertained and corrected. There 
Was an item in the estimates,called  agen- 
cy,” not to be found in those of foreiein 
countries. But the War-Oflice mieht 
lundertake its own concerns, without 
ealling upon the public to pay 4.8571 
from year to year, for the transaction of 
i certain business between it and the dif 
ferent departinents of the army. Whilst 
making these objections, he could not 





help expressing his satisfaction at the im- 
proved and more intelligible manner in 
which the army estimates were this yeat 
laid before the House. <A strong case, 
however, for the — of 5,000 men 
had been made out by his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Middlesex. The army 
mightsafely be diminishedto that amount, 
and by such reduction England would 
afford a testimony to the world, that she 
really confided in the permanency of that 
peace, Which subsisted between this nation 
and the Continental Powers ; and no 
stronger evidence could be furnished of 
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his confidence than by consenting to the 
Motion now before the House. 

Colonel Perceval must contradict 
statement of the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, that Ireland was in a tranquil state. 
He distinctly denied it. 
night, on which it was stated 
Lord that Ireland w 
tranquil, there were on the county of Tip- 


Supply— f 


the 


] 
Qn the very same 
‘ } 
by an ble 


in another place iS 


’ 


perary calendar fifty-nine cases of murder 
fifteen of firing at with intent to 


usual 


murder, 
yrtion of riots, 
rapes, and This 
county was said, however, to be remark- 
able for tranquillity. Recently 


together with the 


proysye 
i 


robberies, burelaries 


y, however, 


it was proposed by some individuals that 
a mecting should be convened for the pur- 
pose of addressing the Lord lLicutenant. 


The gentlemen of the county did not think 
it worth while to notice it, 
the reason, request d that those who wished 
i@ Lord Lieutenant on the 


attend the 


und whenasked 


to coneratulate tl 
peace of the county, would 
petty sessions, and they would sec that the 
state of things was very different. In fact, 
Ireland was never in so disturbed a state 
since 1798 as itwas now. Let any person 
through County, the 
King’s County, and the county of Carlow, 
and he would see how groundless was the 
assertion of the Membei for Middl sex. 
Captain Dunlop did not think cireum- 
{ admit the pro} 


Formerly Enelish r¢ ome nts 


20 the Queen 


stances woul ot sed 
reduction. 
were left in the colonies for te 
Now the term of 
The Committee which sat upon thie 
ra 


‘ 


nh years. 


service there was only 
five. 
subject of the colonies did not recommen 
a reduction of men, but of the term of 
The regiments serving in the East 
Indies were not relieved fo 
For these reasons alone he should think it 


service. 
1 cwenty years, 
unadvisable to make any reduction, 

Mr. Fenn, in consequence of what the 
hon. and gallant Member for Sligo (Col. 
Perceval) had said as to ate of Ire- 
land, must deny that Carlow and Queen’ 


dre pre- 


} 
the st 


County were so disturbed as he ha 
sented, notwithstanding the state of poverty 
into which the inhabitants had been 
plunged, 

Major Beauclerk agreed with the right 
hon. Member for Middlesex, that there 
ought to be reduction in the military foree, 
but thought that the reduction might more 


advantageously be made m= the cavalry 
than in the infantry. 

Sir Charles Dalhiac was elad to find 
that the hon. Member for Muidelle « had 


Marcu 11} 
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become more moderate in his propositions 
| He had come down froma 


to reduce. 
proposition last vear to save one million 


by doi away with the troops in Ireland, 
toh s present proposition, which could not 
fleet a savine of more than 15 OOO, 

Ile \ opposed to the reduction, for he 
thor it that af thi country desired to 
maintain her dignity at hom and abroad, 
a sulmeient n ilitary fore e must be kept up. 


Llowickh observe d, that the hon 
Middl sex | 


1 ] 
t with showing 


Viscount 
Member fo 


Governme 1} 


ad chara d the 


no reasons foi 


not reducing the army, but the hon. Mem- 
ber himself had shown no reasons for the 

duction, or, at all events, th nly reason 
Lh did SHOW Was of most extraordinary 


1character, 


| colonial 


namely, that we should reduce 


the army because we had inereased the 
navy. With respect to some of the obser- 
vations which had fallen from the hon 
Member, he wished to say one word fot 
himself. te had sat with the hon. Mem- 
ber on that side as well as on the other 


side of the House, and he doubted much, 
if the hon. Member could find his name in 
any one division that ever took place for 
the reduction of the army, because he had 
felt satistied that the severity of the 


service was so great that it was 


| actually impossible to reduce the army. 


(In all th 


colonies in the year 1792, a year 


ithe hon. Member was so fond of referring 








4,1} } . . 
to, the number of our rank and 


15,100: at amounted to 
6,687; being increase Ol 
At that period, in New South 
Wales, the of soldiers was 420, 
while now there was 1970. The oe upied 
of New South Wales was as large 
1S If with the 
most desperate characters from this coun- 


file was 
present they 
an appar nt 


| 
16600, 


numbe I 


portion 
as Ireland, and, filled, were, 
trv, it absolutely was necessary to enlarge 
the forces to their present amount. If they 
were to expect any reduction in the army, 
it was in the colonies that reduction was 
to take place ; 


tions should 


and when hereafter altera 


take pr 


n 
1 the Cape of 


Ciood Hope, and when the Bill of last 
Session for the Abolition of Slavery im the 
West Indies shall have been earried tnto 


full efleet, then indeed a diminution might 


Le found practicable. Th proportion ol 
to our colonial forees was 62 men 
100 abroad. 

Mr. [Tame said, that his reason for pro 
dt in the fact 


€ police 


our hon 


1 
il home to every 


1e reduction, consist 
were NOw 


the 


employing a larg 


mAatmtenanee 


ot peace tn 
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large military | 
that Ene oland 


country, and 


necessity for an equally 
He thoucht, 


civil, not a military, 


force, too, 


a 

wished to an end put to that 
system which had aris: 

wars, the maint 
large military 
real friend of the Government wished them 
or increase It, 
They were consistent 


was 
See 
our lat 
rously | 
peace. No 
] 


out of 


n 
Of a pie 


during 


mance poste 
i 


foree 
to keep up such a force 
The Tories mi olit. 
inen attached by system to large establish- 
ments and great expense, but no one w ho 
well would 
support them 


tie 
wi SHINS 


Government 
to 
force or to maintain 1 


He thought that 


wished to 


in enlarge 
present unnece 
without diminu 
merely but 1. 
saved ; as to lrelanc 
putting Orvyar 


SSary 
not 
be 


tion, Lit 
JO 


} 


'y 


VO » OL men 
he thoug 
1 
S would do 


the 


might 
1 
i 


ht th 
} 


5 LO' 
and 


] 


a, the we Lode« 


much to re > the presence Of mili- 
faryv unnecessary. 
‘The Conn 
ment :— 
Ayes 43; Noes 126—Majority 83 
List of the Ayvs ( Not re 


Aclionby, H. Pe 
Barnard, E. G. P hilige, B 
Beauclerk, A. W. Potter, R. 
Blamire, W. Roebuck, J. 
Bowring, Dr. Rundle, 
Brotherton, « Scholefield, 
Bucking don, I 
Sutler, ¢ utt, Ff. 


tuart, Vi 


nittee divided on the Amend 


ase, 
Ae 


J 
ha Shel it. 
Sty 
lliers 


( halme FS. 
Collier, T. 


a fie 
Mlphinstone, i ‘horneley, 7. 
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‘I 
Ewart, W. Vr 
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lawney, Sir W 
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Fielden, J ul k 
W. FT. Purner, 
“sf Wakley, T. 
Warburton, 
Wason, R. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Wood, Alderman 
Villiers, C; 
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Ilume, J. 


I: un, 
Cieoke e 
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Galy, 


us noone ( 
Marsland, LI. 
Maxwell, 
Molesworth, Sn 
Parrott, T. 

Ri 
On the motion, 
Sd. rrant kad to his Maj sty to defi ly 
the mH ‘of the land forces. 

Sir Welt Molesworth was SOrry that 
the motion of his hon. Frie nd, the Membei 
for Middlesex, had not been acceded to; 
for then he should have contented himself 
with moving, that oot-wuards should 
be the 5,000 men to be disbanded. He 
considered those 1 a ereat 


solution a oreed to, 


ne £00) 
that the sum of 38,528/ 


. J 
0S. b¢ 


Wn 


eomments be 


abuse account of the privileg s which 


on 
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cities and towns, thus doing away with the] they possessed ox 
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er the troops of the Line. 
Amongst these privileges there was one of 
receiving a larger amount of pay for fewe: 
and less imp tant services than the othe: 
regime of Ile io 

the thy 
» Foot-on ds, as W 
iL to th: oflicers of the Line - 
time, in ler that he hit 
accused of attempting to depriv 
now in this branch 
their and well 

he must state that 
earricd, he should, 
por 


Inf; untry. 


hue tion 


nts intendes 


such a ret In 


pa y Oi 
‘ 
( 


1 


officers of th 
it 


{ 


tt the 


yild mak 
equ 
Sanit mig 
not be 
meritorious individuals 
of the of 
founded expectations, 
if 
i}, 


chic 


Service, fixed 


his motion wert in 


: : 
debate on a subsequent Lion of the 


Estunates, the offi 


The 


move Compensation to 
Is motion 
no individual, 
pay of all future officers of th 


\ f 
on the same 


ettect of bh would bi 


| 
i 


e loot Guard ; 


but i 


to put 


oi 


footing as tl 
Line, to effect a la 
to the country, and to strike oil the 
unfair privileges of the Guards. He was 
inclined to think that the House was but 
little awareof the amount and valueof those 
privileges, which the oflicers of the Line 
considered to be unjust. He would, therefore, 
briefly state them. The first privilege which 
the Foot-guards possessed over the regi- 
ments of the Line was with regard to station. 
Of the seven regiments, battalions of 
Guards, five of them are always in London; 

at Vindsor ; and one Dublin. 
C yom p ire this with the stations of the troops 
f the Seventy-five 


in the colonies ; fift 


1é pay ot otiiecers 


rt! 


ue 
regiments of the Ze 


5 Wing 


or 


one lh 


Line ° are 
‘ in coun 
tries within the tropics, or beyond the Cape; 
and only twenty-five are serving in what 
may be termed good or temperate climates ; 
—namely, the Mediterranean and North 
America. Sir William Gordon, on being 
asked, by a Committee appointed b y this 
House, “* Whether thirty-three years ts the 
average period for remaining abroad,’ 
1 Yes, taking the East- hee as a 
the 


only ] 


regiments 


y of these are 


replies 
part 
period 
years.” 
at home, 
till lately, they \ 


service, whilst 
service at home 
Of the twenty-ei viments 
Ireland ; where, 
re employed in the dis- 
training for tithes. Even now they were 
called out to witness scenes of outrace to 
be present at burning of stacks, and the 
destruction of property--to take part in 
s which must be distressing to their 
and abhorrent to thei 
so much so that 


of the average 


is about 
five oht re 


nineteen are in 


scene 


7 1 
feelings as men, 
ideas of duty as soldiers, 


officers 


( limate oO} 


preferred the unhealthy 
Indies 1 


gencrally 
the We 


9 remalbins 
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in Ireland. The effect of the 


with regard to station, 


: | 
is signally sh 
: A 


by the proportion of deaths an 


# <a 
officers of the Line, and an 


Ongst t 


the Guards. ‘There were moi 


time sas many olticers of the 
. it 1 j 
proportion to their who 


oflicers of the Foot-guards. rom 


to 1835, of 
only eleven died, beine in 
tion of not quite one in 
whilst out of 3,752 
Line, 6.58 died, being mor 
Thus, in 
annuity on the life « 


the 
the propor 


hinetcen 


206 otlicers ol 


i { 1 
OTNCers QO; 


etleetin r 


Guards was worth 


lives of three ofiicers of 

rally; and if the regim 

only, 01 specifically were taken 
the life of an 
was worth eight of officers of 
in that country. ‘This, to 
was a most salutary privilege, 
part of 
as to possess if—a 


omce!) in Li 


who were so fortunate 


privilege 


those 
re sulting 


clusive privilege? If the Guards 


part and portion of the army, why should | 


they not share in all the toils and d 
of the military service, and be rewarded 
in proportion ; if they were not a part and 
portion of the army—if they 
sort of royal police, decorated 


angers 


wel 


costume—surely it was most 


Se: 
oflicers of the army, generally, 
{ 


} 
se honours 


upon these men th 
ments of military service of which 
had appropriated to themselves the large 
share, in virtue ef the unjust privileg 
which they derived and possessed fron 


their rank. This privilege of station was the | 


most obnoxious one of all—a 


Drivileg 
i 


unjust to the rest of the army—unjust to | 


the public ; and which the officers of th 
Line considered 
erievance. 
the Foot-guards the ensi 
rank of lieutenant, t} 
of captain, the captain that of lieut 
colonel, and the major that of 
Thus the heutenant, on becoming captain, 
passes over all the captains senior to lim 
in the service, passes over all the majors 
in the army, and attains that rank, viz. 
lieutenant-colonel, after which 


as the greatest po 
The House was aw 


Sel 
il 


¥ 
‘iS ti 


colone I 


promotion 1s by seniority: if 
' 


in the Guards, on becoming re 


the lieute 


Mayor he passes ove if] 


privilege, 


hevers 
solely from station. What had the Guards | | 

done to merit this most valuable and ex- | 
were | 
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ticulars of which he had taken care to 
ascertain to be correct) illustrated his 
position, Some years ago, a captain in 


Supply — 


the Foot-guards, known to be in a state of 


pecuniary embarrassment, exchanged to 
half-pay;—securing, of course, a large 
sum from the person who was appointed 
in his place. Not long after, he was put 
on full-pay of a regiment in India, where, 
as I have before stated, each regiment has 
two lieutenant-colonels. He joined as 
junior regimental lieutenant-coloncl, al- 
though senior in army rank to the other. 
In the former capacity, of course, he was 
not entitled to the command of the 
regiment. But the European regiments 
in India are scarcely ever stationed alone ; 


and in this case, the regiment being one of 


a division which was made up of native 
troops, his superior army rank placed 


him immediately in the command of 


the station. Thus, instead of the mere 
command of a battalion, he obtained the 
command of a large military district and 
several thousand men, with pay and 
allowances amounting to between 3,0001, 
and 4,000/. per annum—of which com- 
mand and pay he deprived the senior 
lieutenant-colonel, who fell back to the 
command of his regiment, bereft of that 
reward and emolument which he might 
justly consider his right, after thirty years’ 
service with his corps in all quarters of the 
globe ; whilst the other officer had served 
about half that time at home. Thus, the 
officers of the Guards possessed admirable 
facilities for obtaining rank in the army 
early in life. Now, it was of the utmost 
importance to the individual who made 
the military career his profession, to obtain 
rank in the army as early in life as possible, 
to become as quickly as_ possible a 
lieutenant-colonel, for, after becoming a 
lieutenant-colonel, whether the individual 
remained on full or half-pay, whether he 
accompanied his regiment to the deadly 
climates of some of our colonies, or lived 
in inactive luxury in London, whether his 
time were passed in combatting the 
Caffrees at the Cape of Good Hope, in 


wading through the pestiferous swamps of 


the Burman empire, or were more 
agreeably spent between Crockford’s and 
Melton Mowbray, or in lounging in this 


House, it was all the same—his progress 


up the list, towards becoming a general- 
officer, was equally unimpeded. Amongst 
the General-officers all the grand prizes 
of the army were distributed, That there 


§COMMONS} 
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should be rewards of military merit, though 
not in tle form in which they now existed, 
he for one should never object to; but 
he objected to these prizes being too 
often not the rewards of merit, but of 
interest ; and that one-half of those who, 
by their rank in the army were eligible to 
these'appointments, were men whohad seen 
no service save in the streets of London— 
performed no duties, save falling into 
theirrankson parade. Indeed, two-thirds 
of the Guards were generally on leave of 
absence; for these favoured troops had 
also peculiar facilities with regard to 
obtaining leave, which was granted to 
them without its being required that their 
application should pass through the Adju- 
tant-general’s department. All the detail 
of regimental duty was performed by the 
serjeants under the adjutant or com- 
manding officer. ‘The officers, with respect 
to these duties, were mere ciphers. The 
Guards possessed also some minor privi- 
leges which ought to be swept away. 
There was one privilege possessed by the 
Guards, sometimes productive of great 
hardship to the other officers. The House 
was aware that the Foot-guards were not 
under the control of the Horse-Guards, 
and were in a great measure, independent 
of the control of theCommander-in-Chief : 
—they were under the absolute and 
irresponsible control of their Colonel ; and, 
in his absence, of the regimental Lieu 

tenant-colonel. The consequence was, 
when an officer of the Line wished to 
exchange to half-pay, he merely had to 
send in his papers, and permission was im- 
mediately granted to exchange. Not so 
in the Guards; the patronage of all ap- 
pointments in the Guards belonged to the 
colonel, and it was most valuable; conse- 
quently, when an officer in the Guards 
wished to exchange to half-pay, he was 
obliged to make interest with his coionel, 
to request his permission, which was sonie- 
times denied, without any reason what- 
soever being assigned for his refusal ; for 
instance, cases of the following descrip- 
tion are said to have occurred. ‘The 
colonel or lieutenant-colonel had a friend 
or relation in the Guards, whom he was 
anxious to promote, and who was inferior 
in army-rank to the officer who wished to 
exchange for half-pay; the colonel or 
lieutenant-colonel refused to grant per 

mission; and thus endeavoured to oblige 
the individual in question, to quit the 

service, to sell out, or retire in favour ot 
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the friend or relation of the Colonel or 
Lieutenant-colonel; and this foreed the 
said officer either to abandon his ies 
sion entirely, or to remain in 
though most anxious to 
pay. The 
commanding officer, was son 
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active service 


1 
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to ha If 
! 
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( 
exercise of this Pp r by t 
The 


found 
was 


tim 
to be a great nuisance ; and he 
vinced that many ofheers of the 
would be delighted if their re 
placed under the control of 
Guards. The commanding-ofhcers 
likewise the power of 
the field officers and captains, the sury 

of the fund, called the ** St This 
fund, according to the Report from which 


con- 
Guards 
iments were 
the Ho 
had 
dividing, amongst 
ckpurse ‘ 
i 
he had quoted, was made up 
the pay of a certain numb 
men ; secondly, 
for every ten mens; and, shiseiby. from he 
money received from the men who pur- 
chased their dischare this fund, 
the Guards defrayed the expenses of the 
hospital and of recruiting; and 
mainder was divided among the 
according to a scale not detailed 
War-office. ‘The last privilege to which 
he should refer, was that which the officer 
of the Guards enjoyed in case of his being 
promoted to the rank of major-g neral by 
brevet. If the lieutenant-colonel of a 
regiment of 
his command of a regiment by a brevet, 
which made him a Major-general, he 
received only 300/. a-year. Now by 
warrant of 1830, if a captain i 
Guards were removed in a simil: 
by brevet, he received 400é. a year 
regimental Major in the Guards, 5501. ; 
a regimental heutenant-coloncl, 
Why this invidious 
the payment of the Guards and the pay- 
ment of the Line? Was it on 
the difference of dutics in the two 
The Duke of Wellington gave the 
account of the duties of an office 
* From the moment at w 
enters his Majesty’s service, till he 
rank of general officer, he must b¢ 
serve in all climates, in all seasons 
ations, and under every possible difficulty 
disadvantage. There is no peace 
him, excepting that some 
the state should think that his services can b 
dispensed with, in which 
on half pay. While thus 
form all the duties required of him, Th 
be, in turn, magist! 
judge, and jury. 
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juryman, or engaged in the more ime 
and more 's of his p 
} ld ] | r against the teri il 


t never make 


active dut! ofes- 


Yr) ] 
ipet 
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nferior 


mmand, 


duties and services required 
of the British Line, 
faithfully discharged by 

: required, 


officers ol 


and SUL h 


strange 
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isted 
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L mor ample share ( 
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rned to the Oovel the 
It was said the Guards the nec 
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that even thie 
\ d among the offli- 
in that branch of the army respecting 
privileges which the of th 
| yussessed, His belief was, that 
the slightest foundation for 
such a thine. 
Hlowickh said, that 
at satisfaction, 
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first time he 
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ae 1 oe 
qgdid themselves av 
. . } 
tana npuread Dv swhi it 


privileg 
rs of the 
if, indeed, such feelings had existed, and 


ihe exis 


(auards 


if there were grounds foi tence ol 
office! 
been to hin 
[low k) a be de ply 
Ife was, therefore, delighted 

rom an officer of the line, a positive 
contradiction to the assertion of th 
hon. Baronet, and that such feclings 
were entertained by that branch ol 
the service to which he belonged. Then, 
with regard the observation ol 
the hon. Baronet, as to rank, the hon. 
Baronet had alluded to the short period 
within which officers of the Guards could 
of 
thought that the Committee would sup- 


pose, from what had fallen from that hon 


lines on the minds of the 
of the Line, it 
(iord 
lamented. 


| { 
Such 1ce¢ 
would have 


subject to 


‘ 
! 


to heat 


nou 


to 


obtain the rank field officers: and h 


onet, that it was the usual practice and 
of that 
cuards could obtain the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel at a very early age indeed. Now 
he (Lord Howick) had requived that morn 
ing’ to made out of the 
number of officers serving tn the Guards as 
yptains, and who held rank as lieutenant 


i 
1 1 
lonels in the army. 


course things, otheers of — th 


an account be 
Ce 
The result was a 
ther 
twenty-six captains, with the rank 
in the army; 

sixteen; and 


also * 
‘ ’ 


} ‘ } 
in the Grenadier-cuards 


licutenant-colonels 
the Coldstream, in. the 
making in 
of the 
of lieutenant 
colonel, exclusive of who did the 
duty as leutenant-colonel 

Now did the Committee 
the averace period of service of — the 

officers before utained the rank of 
lieutenant-eolonel ? Why, instead of then 


erved ten or i dozen 


oriment, sixteen 
whole fifty-eight 
Guards who held 


thirad re 
the captains 
the rank 
those 
r¢ riment il 


» 
\ 


what think was 


, 


they 


havine years, a 
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might have been 
statement of the hon. 
pe riod of s¢ rvier of t 
to enable tl 
heatenant-e 


account 


nish the Committe 
respecting the officers 
from the fre quent exch 
place, on promotion ani 
1M po sible that any 
made out with any 
he hon. Baronet 


aths of offer 


tement 
he had ne 
details, and, therefor 
himself POSHLIVE 
Su Fb addi 
tated was,that the m 
propo { 
number, compared with that of 
of the Guards, was as three to 
Viscount Tlowich said, 
precisely what he had stated. Hi 
on a short notice, able to 


cers of the Line sin 


details, but from a 

his noble iri nd, \ hie 1) 
of the Forces, it was 
mortality and sic 

the household 

amongst the 

being the case with resp 
could not doubt that 
with respect to the ofl 
sure that there must be 
some great mistake in the statement 


hon. Baronet. It occurred to 


what the hon. Baron hj 


was, that from 

not persevering in 

the frequent chang 
mortality on that 

haps be so rreat. 

stated, that when 
beeame general officers, 
4002, but, by a recent 
pay of all Ore veral officers ha 
i. With 1 


A{\( 
“a 
objection made by the hon. 


toa minimum of 4( 
the increased allowance to 
troops, he must observe 
their different circumst 
increased expense lo 
subjected by living cou 


there was no ground of 
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» subsist on, and 500 
: under this of hei 


fourpence a-day t 
lashes if they ] * dt 


frequen 





; There 
vy then on the }) rt of the Ling avainst 
privileged Guards. I venture to say 

has been realousy Cver since 
850 5it was usele 


that time to 
j doedy { 
wpaAmMent 


rly { 
SuoOTect 
"Y 

pories wet 

arisfocerac 


{Louse : and 


° | 
this favoured cor} 


riated to themscly 
military honour and military 
without military service. Thi 
the army, 
as in every other counts 


almost every thing 


\ r Is gl birth | 
and interest, and little or nothing 
and long service. But 
a reformed Tlouse of 


1 


weall h 
h | to zeal and merit 
.| now that we have 
{| Commons, I do hope and confidently trust 
Has all other abus« 


fantry ‘aaa 
to that list 
5,000 men 
ty that this abuse, as we 
may be corrected. 


Sir Henry 


Harding: thought 


ight congratulat House 
t the hie 0 Mi nO¢ 


. | 
spcecil Ol Ue 

nia . ] - . 
calculated to throw some 
if ** Junius. 
} 


{ nave 


r Upp re re l tO 

Junius” was an 

he was not much mistaken the hon. 
forward the mo 


1 i 
vbrOuUsTN 
tion, had drawn information from 
source equ ally « as ANOHYMOUS aS he I (ters 
remind him of % ISSay ( had traced and fol- 

} ‘ery point. find | lowed him throughout all his marches and 
s, and 
the b 0k how AY fore him 


ronet who had 
fil 


. ‘ Junius.” Tle 


’ \ r\ 
ty 


vriter, referring : 
4 { | te Pee ee Brive ] <i 
i ! 1s { COU ermarehe uniess he Was \ 


‘th mistaken, 
not only 


contained not 


portion of the 
literal 


ae | } 

Ol the hon. 

P 1 

which hal \ Lads } ae Baron t 

} , ta,} 

note 8 iis ‘ ( - 

: missioned officers in rot his King’ 

: otto: In ¢ ‘nse. tl 

the Guar are, ne Ma } ommM ré 5 O01 ase, 1) 
one to eleven. ‘Th nbe "regi Kine’s Gazelte 

Or ‘ L wit! the London R CW. rthitine 

' . \ 

i 





ments given 1 1} i ( } 
i } hree to} 388 of the London 


1 
ne ft 
110’ 4 


a great portion ( 
the hon. Baron 
beefs Genthons 


ome nu 
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upon the pomts which ha 


to in’ the speech of | 


Cornwall. Ue tho 

mittee would think the 

passages he had read to 

of the hon. Baronet, w 

that was somewhiat ¢ 

the hon. B 

accusation ag 

Guards that the y cm] 

huntive at Melton Mow! 
Croc! 


he cannot al 

as regards thet 
battle. Thre n, with re 
tions which had bee: 
posed jealousy wh 
between the 


Guards, 
| 


ot to 
time im 
the Gua 
to say, 
such je 
ili scrvi 
honour, durin 
War, tO SCIve 
Grenadier Guard 
battalions, and 
] ¢ 
were three times rene 
The entn 


Wsthhar 


ouly mentio 

took at 

the Guares 

a military achievement 
tempted. The hon. Barone 

to an officer of the Guards, wh 
changed and gone out t 

took the command over 

ntlitary rank. That was 
currence, and had happ 

Ile had been commanded by 
whom he was senior. On his r 
the Continent he had felt bimseli 


senior he 
regimentally ; 


should haye commanded them. 








linputatton 

on the Guard 

Lack ad been m de, The 
hon, Member’s motion was 


Wh qu lity 


thines 


{ pt up, and 1 


, ) . 
Why a distinction wa 
had b en given 


might be see 


troop 
1 


i ae 
ntended, that the 


is continued for the 
and of enabling young 
nnections to o} 
not 


of aristocratical ec ) 


romotions, which they woud 


I 


in the ordinary mode of advance 
He re peated it. Th pre sent S\ 
kep up for the purpose of load 
Army List with ofticers whol!s 
their rank. He would put it te 
whether there were not a 

f general officers 


than the country required ? 
vhether, without the aid of 


¢ 
1! 
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aristocratical imfluence, 
young men daily raiscd 

others, in eve ry resp et 

birth or jofluence, — the 

young men of no experience 

for their duties, but of 

Oh fy Hon. Gentlemen micl 

they pleased, but the y would in ver 
the opinion of the country, n 
overcome the opinions of 
officers, who hadex\ 

of the pe 

system. 

: Mr. Ewaré, in the 

had never heard li den} 
privileges were bestowed upon 
and that they were be 

son, It had, indeed 


1 | 


, bee 
jealousy existed in the soldi 


against the Guards. Tl 
clent. It was not enou 
that no discontent exist 
tary, but it should al 
thre y had no cause f 
the two grounds 
should give his 
of the hon. Baroin t, th 
there was a military majori 
ready to prevent its being ev 
Colonel Peel sai 
showed the grossest tv 
tion in those who brought 
denied the existence of undue 
or Improper promotion m the Gu 
the contrary, he, at 
into the Guards, but 
procure promotion 
bac k again to the Lu 
Sir Welliam M 
regard to his usine t! 
no person had a 
his own property, 


; patre 


inend it to t] 


¢ 
He admitted, he neve 


servic S re nd red by 

war, but the services rendered by t! 

being not less, it could not be c 

that the former were entitled to any 

culiar privileges. The only reason u 

was the higher price of a commission 

the Guards. This was the course of rea- | 
soning always pursued on similar occa- 
sions. It was the usual practice to p 

up one abuse by another. The syst 
purchase was in itself a gross abuse, 

gave a monopoly of promotion in 1 

army to the wealthy, and yet this very | « 
abuse was urged as a reason against re~- | effec 
medying another, | tion 
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Guards, he begged to 
carried on in a manner 
political partiality, and entirely to the 
satisfaction of Government, aid in ac- 
cordance with their intentions. He, 
therefore, was ready to bear any re- 
sponsibility which might attach to that 
Administration. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: Nothing could 
be more candid, fair, and open than the 
testimony borne by the noble Lord oppo- 
site to the able manner in which the 
Commander-in-Chief performed the duties 
of his ofiice. The hon. Member for 
dlesex, too, seemed to forget that the 
Committee especially exempted the su- 
perior staff appomtments. 
curred with the noble Lord and the 
Secretary-at-War, the Member for 
ventry (Mr, Ellice), 
exempting quartermaster-generals from 
the opel ration of the Resolution, on the 
ground that they were appointed imme 
diate ly by the King, « uid not by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Nothing could be 
free from any political bias than 
Hill’s conduct at the Horse Guards. 

Viscount [Towick said, the hon. Member 
for Middlesex had quite misunderst: od 
him, if he supposed him to s ay that the 
Government had met with any difficulty 
from the Commander-in-Chief in enforcing 
the Resolution of the Committee. 

Colonel Thompson said, he had always 
in his experience found the Horse Guards 
free from political bias. His father was 
in the 
Ministerial side. On 
delicate subject, some years = (he need 
not allude to it more partic ul; , hey 
- and he had never been 
by his COon- 
sure all 


had been 
wholly free from 


say it 


late 


Co- 


more 


Lord 


a memorable and 


oted 


y] 
Why 


against Minister: 
prejudiced in the iowa degree 


duct on that oecasion. He was 


in the propriety of 
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could not be better disposed of than in 
the hands of the noble Lord now at the 
head of the army. 

Mr. /lume said, that the case of the 
hon. and gallant Member who had just 
spoken was a glorious and honourable ex- 
ception to the general rule. He thought, 
however, that it could not be advanced as 
a gene val argument on the subject of army 
There were paveytions to this 
as in every other rule, but would the gal 
lant officer say, that in general aristocratic 
influence had nx thing to do with } 
tion in the army? If so, his experienc: 
differed entirely from that of the gallant 


promotic On. 


promo 


| officer. 


He had con--} 
servations of the hon. 
ithe Horse ¢ 


1 r¢ 


occas! 


army, and always voted on the | 


Li all 


iduct of the 
|} Was 


military gentlemen would join him in say- 


ing, that Lord Hill was entirely free from 


any political feeling in the discharge of 


his important duties, 


| nation 


| practice 


John Elley begzed to say a word | 


et which was under the con- 
sideration of the Hfouse. It | 
that aristocratical influence Sie eter 
motion in the army. He was a soldie 
who had gone throneh every erade in the 
profession, and he would most certainly 
declare, that from the time he had entered 
the army up to the present moment, the 
remotest degree of aristocratic influcnce 
had never been used in his favour, He 


on the subje 


| pro- 
' 


ad bec n said | 


Cutlar Fergusson said, that nothing 
be more unfounded than the ob- 
Member for Middle- 
management of business at 
ved to bi 
i eemocc! free from political influence ; and 
not — from expressing his 

the hon. Member should take 
upon the proposal of i 
Committee of Supply, not only to make 
his observations upon the number of men, 
the expenses incurred, and but to 
vilify and traduce the character of oflicers 
not present to defend themscives, and 
vithout any accurate knowledge upon the 
' |} subject. 

Colonel Scbthorpe said, that the hen. 
Member for Middiesex was in the habit 
of meddling with every subject which came 
before the Hor whether it thi 
army or navy, law or physic; and upon 
he had the misfortune to 
lorious minority. 
that whatever 


Mr. 


could 


as to the 
ruards, which he belt 


SCX 


he could 
ret that 


voles 


on 
Ol}, 


sO On, 


Was 


usc, 
occasions 
find himself in a ¢ 

Mr. Waki y said, 
be the opinion of the House 
Commander-mn-Chi 
conduct which had 


oht 
COn- 
there 


as to the 


that 
produced a very general fecling of indig 

in the country; he alluded 

of allowing soldiers to wear thei 
side-arms | Oh ! Oh! f] He was glad lo 
hear those cries from the other side of the 
House; it was an indication of the in 

ditterence with which certain hon. Mein- 


one part of 


ibers of that House regarded questions 


laflecting tl 


| the community. 


1e - ypiness the safety ol 
W ke within a very § 
seriod, they had scen inst inces of persons 
osing their lives, or very seriously injured, 

1 frays with soldiers ; and he could not 


wat on what principle they were al- 


or 


short 


? 
} 
i 
ly 
i 


| lowed always to carry weapons about with 
thought that the promotions in the army | them, at such risk to the population, 
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Viscount Howick wished the hon. Mem 
ber had brought forward the question, 
which was one of very considerable 
ment, on a regular notice, instead of inci- 
dentally to a vote like the present. He 
admitted that the Government had not 
pressed upon Lord [ill the necessity for 
abolishing the practice of wearing sid 


SIGec- 
| 


Ino- 


arms by soldiers when off duty. Tle be- | 
lieved, however, that the cases of incon- | 


venience, or of serious accidents in con- 
sequence of that practice had been 
ceedingly rare. When, then, t! 
were so rare of abuse with ree 
practice, he considered it very inexpedient 


eX- 
ec Instances 


rd to this 


that the habit of self control with which | 


soldiers in the habit of wearing their side- 
arms were perfectly familiarised, 
be discontinued. ‘The 
such a change would be, that oa occa- 
sions of strong excitement, when 
called on to act, and when they 
might not be under the immediat 
of their officers, they would b 
more likely to transgress the | of 
duty than men who were always under 
the influence of salutary self restraint. Ee 
did not think that there was any ground 
for affixing this mark of dk 
the character of the English soldier, and, 


soldiers 


were On 


conti ] 


1 
much 


eradation to 


by lowering him in his own opinion, de- 


priving him of a strong stimulus to meri- 


torious exertion. 

Mr. Lwart could not ag 
noble Lord, that the British sol: 
consider himself lowered or d 
being prohibited from wearin 
arms on ordinary occasions. D 
probably be at first a feeling of wound 


| 
it suci 


pride; but he was satisfied th 
} 1 


fecling would on consideration be removed 
that he would rather considei 


raised in the estimation of his countryinen | 


by laying aside a useless but a dangerous 
weapon. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that when the nobl 
Lord the Secretary at War, talked of the 


small number of instances in which acci- | 
dents had occurred, owing to the continu- | 


ance of this practice, he should remember 


that he (Mr. Roebuck) moved last Session | 


for a return of the number of 
killed and wounded by soldiers who were 
allowed to carry their 
wherever they went. 
yet been made, nor had the Government 


persons 


side-arms 


given any explanation why it was delayed ; | 
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should | 


consequence of 
' 


? ' 
bLIMSELT | 


| the order being 


| ba ‘ as % 
regulation established 


1 
avout 


That return had not | 


(Army Lstimates. ) 


than two In- 
was their fault that no 
Spet ifie inf had been 


There was seareely a week passed without 


able to 


stances : ser 


more one Ol 


lve 
ine It 


rmation obtained. 


one or more cases n the 


papers of serious 


appearing news- 
assaults committed by 
soldiers with their weapons. And he could 
not but think tt rather extraordinary that 
bh] should talk of such thines 


the noble Lord 
neces”; practices which af- 


nvenis 
1 rr. | } le 
lives of cltizcns, he thought were 


a 1? t 
u 1UCOLVC- 


esignatl d ~ aoe 
ich: Inever used the 
k) be rred the 
considered the 
that 
uld not 
‘ shi yuld be 
It was not the prac- 
to walk about the 
and hie did not 


were 


orc 
(Mi 
Pp rd 3 h 
t 


it the time as so remarkable, 


HH 


Roebuc 


1 ’ 
: put iL down 3 vutl he , lor one, ce 


e why thi * juconvenlencs 


coltlinue, 


" “" 
alowed t 


} 
+ 4 l 
tice the 


ty ay | + | ’ . 
Stree Viti } res, 


know \ hy 100 S 11ers cont nually 


permitted roam abroad with thet 
} It was to keep t 


Y =r 
between them 


entlemcn to 


taking n 


Carry 
tice ol 
rawis and ass 


iults that happened 
} } 1 . 

equence, prohibited the practice ; 
was now ill cal to carry a sword 
? Opposition.| Why 


applicable to them a 
to the foot soldiers. HH 


} j ‘ } 
admit, that because 


could not 


some four or five un- 


fortunate affrays might have oecurred, the 
army should be treated like 
and stripped of their arms before 


their barracks. Was 


vhole English 
assassins, 
they left any such 
in any other country 
in Kurope ?—in France, in Germany, foi 
instance ? No; and would the House then 
be prepared to declare (which they would 
do by passing a vote condemnatory of this 
practice) that the British soldier was less 


and, therefore, it was not for the Govern- | worthy of being trusted than the soldiers 


ment to taunt hon. Members as not being 


of France, of Germany, or of any conti- 
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Wearing the 
considered as an honorary dis 
many cases, indeed, it absolutely ne- 
cessary ; in the case of escorting a deserter 
to his regiment and in the 
case of a popular disturbance, requiring the 
of the military: if they were not to 
carry their arms with them, why they 
would have to send them by waggons, or 
some conveyance, to the place of meeting, 
Hlon. Members were not * the in- 
conveniences that would arise from passing 
vote: and he trusted that thi 
Ilouse would well consider what they 
were about before they rashly made 
important an alteration in military dis- 
cipline. 
Coloncl 
noble Lord 


nental state side arms was 


tinction : in 
was 
for 


Instance 3 


aid 


aware of 


such a 


So 


said 9 he 


this was a 


agreed with the 
most Incon- 
venient time to discuss this question; and 
as the Lord had fairly 
case, and taken the whole 
of the the 

himself, it well 
matter in his hands. ff 
the sentiment, that to deprive 
of ild be 
| had 


aisyrace 
to weal 


Sncon 
, that 
noble stated the 
responsibility 
continuanee of practice upon 


would be as to leave thi 


e also ag 
the 


considered a 


soldier 
his side arms wot 
. becaus il 


tablished prac 
the army ae be 


tice them, 


capable of improvement, 
there 
well conducted. 

Mr. Maclean 
Member for B: 
with respect 
act of ¢ 
was the 


remarker 


| m<« } 
itn was mist 
the 
not Hlegwa 


wes ap Ov 


to carrying swords: 


irying a sword was 


carrying such a 


any 


manner as to be alarming or daneerous 


the country. inust be 


Members of tha 


on Court-days 


Awake 
> were 


certain 


: j 
cnt swords 3 it| 


was a proof that 1t was not ille 
Mr. Hime observ: d, { 

be more istent tl 
which the gallant Ofl 
dinge) advanced with reference to the dig- 
nity of the British soldier. When a pro- 
position was made for doing away with the 
abominable practice of flogging, on the 
ground, among others, that it was conti- 
nued in the British army alone, the gallant 
Officer maintained that the distinction in 
this respect was necessary to be preserved, 
for the reason, as he (Mr. Hume) ) supposed, 
that having made men brutes it was neces 

sary that they be made to preserve the 
character. Now when it was thought by 
many hon. Members that the practice of 


val, 
1 Be 
bat nothisg 


icons an the opinions 


fieer (Sir Hl. War- 
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reed in | 


| Oppose its 


become an es- | 
Though | 
the Bill would 
was not any service in the world so} 


1, that the hon. | 
aken in his law | 
mere | 


to | 
that 
accustomed | 
thines } 


could | 
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side and 
dangerous, the 
this respect in other 
essential to the dignity 
soldier. 


The House re 


Committee 


wearing arms was unnecessary 
custom that prevailed it 
countrics was deemed 


of an Kuglish 


sumed. 
to sitagain on Monday next 


Dusiin Porice.]} Lord = Morpets 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Dublin Police Acts. The Lord 
observed, that as the measure was identi 
cally similar to that which he had 
duced towards the close of the last Session, 
he was saved the necessity of offering any 
exposition of its details upon the present 
oceasion. It would to say, that 
the object he had in view was the estab 
lishment in Dublin of a police foree of Ui 
and governed by the same 
regulations, as that now to be found in th 
tiie wre 

Mr. 
veral of 
went 


noble 


intro 


: y° 
suthice 


same characte r, 


Shaw coincided in the policy ol 
alter 
to effect ; 


which the me: 
would wot 
details 


ations ISULC 
and, 
introdu 
would, 

in Ci 
to the 


the 
there fore, 
The 


require 


tion. 
Bill 


consideration 


much 
alluded 
which 


ity, and to 


thi however, 
ymimiuttee, He 
great 


entail on 


particul rly expense 
the ¢ 
the manner of appointing the officers. 


Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 
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March 
MiInuTes.| Petitions presented By the Earl of Rap 
np Duty on New papel 
olinforth, for Alter 
wetories’ Regulation sy Lords TLATH: 
ind WHARNCLIFeE, and the Bishop of Wor 
a Number of Places,—for Alicrauons 


from Brampt 
By Lord Wa 


the F. RTON 


KENYON 


CESTER, from intl 


Ecclesiastical Courts’ Bill 

CLerGcy.—TitrHes.—(IRELAND.) 
The Earl of Roden rose to present a petition 
from of Ireland, than 
whom he would venture to assert there were 
more valuable members of society, o1 
men more devoted to the sacred calling which 
they exercised. While he rendered them 
the just meed of praise, which was thei 
strict due, he was also bound to say, that no 
class of individuals in the community en- 
dured, , greater privations. Th 
body to which he alluded was the Clergy of 
Ireland. The petition which he had been 
intrusted with was from the clergy of the 
archdiocese of Tuam, the diocese of Ardagh 


THE 
a class 


persons in 


no 


presen 





h 


ind Killala, and the d wuicr) 
and Clonfert. He would bi 
attention of the [louse to 
ticular circumstances conn 
of these pax ntlemen, and 
petition. ‘The petitioner 
were anxious to disabus 
Lordships, in the first in 
which might have been 1 
to be impressed on them, 
stood in Ireland was inst 
recovery of their tithes, 
House that it was fully mpet 
force the collection of their revenu 
that souree, especially in cas 
composition. ‘The petitioners 
that they were dé priv. d of thi 
tithes, which, he would say, 
the property of the clergy 
ships’ lands were their prop 
of a foul conspiracy which 
in Ireland. Tl 
tie 





two modes 
their ducs: the 

lands of those mdebt 

which thi V avoid 1 

ion, inasmuch as th Vv wer 
to any uncliristian collisi 
rishioners ; the second 
cess in the superior Cor 
\s he had observed, Chie 
all Cases avers 
by the former 

to adopt the |: 

SO exp nsivé ; th it 

beyond the 1 

yh titioners 

deepest er 
this ountry 
sufferings, and 
their privations a 
but particularly the 
“honourable and 
they termed th 
ecther under the 
\ssociation,” for t 
for them what th 


deprived of, and rest 
their property, by t 

and their exertions. 

him (the Earl of Roden) no 
what the petitioners ha 

frain from expressing his hu 
and gratitude to a noble KT: 
with the county of Kent, 
first to propose as 
country. It had 

places, falscly stated, t 


vith tl 


\ 
was actuated by improper motives ad} with which ‘vy were armed, 


that it had acted in a harsh manner to-} ing it the behalf of their rights 
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clergy of Ireland had now no sceurity— | 


heir propertic \ and their 


| 


not alone for t 


rights—but for their very lives. It was a 


well known fact that there was an associa- 
tion in that country for the purposes of 
assassinating them. If such a state of 


things were to be any longer permitted, 


and if the Government did not at once 
come forward to put an end to it, it would 
be an indelible disgrace to the country. If 
that body of his tellow-countrymen were 
to be left any longer without that security 
for their prope rtics and persons which was 


the right of ev 'y inhabitant of Creat 
Britam, he should sti 
rouse such a fee hog 4 on the subj 
the people of Mneland, as WoO) y 
put an end to the system under which they 


11° Ww } 
nd forward himself and 


‘tL among 


( 
1] 


J 


now sullered so sever ly. He hopec L that 


some neble Lord would bring forwai “a t 


subject in a substantive nature, and then it 
would be found that such a conspiracy 
conten against the lives and property of 
the clergy of Ireland as compelled them to 
fly to foreign countries to pr rve the on 
and effectual y and com 
them altogether of the other. 
Petition to lic on the ‘Table. 





AFFAIRS oF Spain.| Thi 
Londond rry rose to apologise to the House 


for not being able to bring forward lis 
motion fur papers relative to the twenty- 


seven Carlist prisoners in Spain, whicl 


. 7 . 4 _— 
tood for that night. He begged, however 





before hi postpone . Sap uth th uitention 
of their Lor iship » the causes of the post- 
ponement, and . course he had previously 
taken with regard to it. On Thursday 
night last, when th called on thre nobl 


; Bhs Al 1 
Viscount opposit for a particular despatel 


—that marked No. 4, in the correspond- 
ence on the subject of these prisoners, he 
was told it was lost. He thought it an 
extraordinary circumsta 
more espcci uly as he nembered a Belvian 

r Dutch despatch w 

casion, Was said to have shared a similar 
fate, but about which there was subse- 
quently a singular and curious history. He 
did not come to the House early on Friday, 
but when he came he was told that a sup- 

plementary paper had been put int » those 
which had been ordered by their Lord- 
ships ; in other words, that the “aie a patel 
had been found. It was, however, put in 

Ps 


r 
1 } <- . . 
hico, On a tormecr OCe 


so late that he was sure few or none of 


} 


their Lordships could have seen it; and, 
therefore, under these circumstances, he 


could not think of bringing forward his 
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motion tosmeht. In that supplementary 


pay reply of the Vice Consul, 
which he would be glad to see explained 
he last letter of that corre spol ac ee Wa 


} 
ated 


rer Was a 


the 24th of September ; to that letter 
the noble Viscount had said, on being asked 
the que stion, Pie there was no answer re- 
‘ceived. He Marquc s of Londonderry ) 
could ae ‘oneelve it possibl, that be- 


tween the months of September, 1835, and 
: 


‘ 
March, 1836, no answer bad been sent t 
a YY : , : 

that letic He had mentioned his o 

dulity to the noble Viscount, ae aes 0 


, { 
Him foran explanation of the « 


: : 
but the noble Viscount had 





off-hand way, that if there 
~ 7 1? ~ ] 
to it he should have had it alone 
7 
He (the M argue 


terry) thi ueht, however, that h 





Cr pap rs. 

¢ } | 
Oi ,ondon 
im = 
4 


could nish an answer from the statement 


} 
| made by the noble Vis ount himself On 


" nes : rr 1] $ : 
former occasion. The noble Viseount had 
sald, that the Spanish prisoners taken 


4 i A 
he Tsabella Ann wer transported from 


t 

Cadiz to Porto Rico. If that was thx fact 
when did the noble Viscount obtain his in- 
* bd ‘ ' 1] 1 
formation : fic would not make any 


further observation at present, as, from th 
ateness of the hour ut which tl 


11 
4 ill 
1 


1 pap 
y impossible for 
him to Le prepar d to won Pe into the ea 
Cherefore, vith the permission of th 
Elouse, he would withdraw his motion 
mid fix it for Friday or Monday, when 1] 
1 


a ; z ge 
would r) Into the consideration of Li 


1 " : 
WiihOt ye » } with the view of 
framime a motion upon ¢t m 

Viscount elbow) did not know tl 

1 | j 

i hnovie Lord ad states lent groun 
for postponing | motion: but the nobi 
Lord Was master ot | OWN proces Lith! 
In point ¢ { com:men sense, however, h 
ee 4 _ ; ; 
had never neard a mo} LSuULLCICHE O1 

tistact ges aed dae mg sacle ape ae 
a ; ie at LA 
Lhe paper to hich t noble Lord ailuded 


ry body inka read es five minutes, and 
fully consider in ten minutes. It ¢ 
sisted of only three paragraphs, aud th 
| plea of its being put in late on Friday, wa 
of a piece with the rest of the nobl 
Marquess’s reasoning. The paper did not 
= al 


| . : 
vary the case in the ; lightest degr 2, H 
1 . ° 
would make no observations on the with 
| drawing of this motion; he would only 


| state, that he did not acquiesce in th 


validity of the reasons ass ignc d by the nobl 
Lord for so doing. The ne oble Lord was 
| the most difficult man to satisfy that h 
ever had to deal with. He was extremely 
i eee ; . 
| discontented when he was told that this 





e 





s 





¥ SE 
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ially dis« ] any Mi mber of his Maj sty’ pr sent Go. 




















contented when it is found. Lord- | vernment He, therefor iain called on 
ships were told, when it was that it | his nol Friend to stat pecifically what 
was a most import Int paper, wv t! his ch \ d wl ! he in 
it was found, the noble Lord required time | tend 

to consider whether it is important or not The Mia s of Londonderry had not 
The letter had been nt to him (Lord! had tl ly e of th idvi of thi 
Melbe urn ) from the Por ion office bh to tl u ich | “ 
had put it in a box with other papers, and | t L to ] in the pr t instan 

it was mussi office Te had ins! As, hewev he ] i 1 (and 
tituted a had discovered tl } vould litt] urly) ] had ne 
paper, and haying ¢ vered it, he thoueht | object hat his intentions wer 
the best way was to lay it on the Table, in| relative to th unforts individual 

order that it mieht ] printed. Hie had! who linge to the | Vi unt’ 
request d the clerk to inform the nobk st ment, were transported to 2: » Rico, 
Lord of the circum tance, and if he (Lord | ti Botany B OL in. In lookin at 
Melbourne) had n the nobl Lord | that )] | i it Was impossib] ee 
would have informed him himself. Hej} to admir itesmanlike and und 
could assure the noble Lord that, until | principh id down in the despatches of 
within these few weeks, there had been no} the noble Dul If their snirit hai been 
further information on the subiect what- | foll 1 up he should t have had an 

ever, and no furth r official appli ition had | ccasion ft take up th ] I rdships’ time. 

i i i 

been made to the Spanish Government. | But he | maintain that, from the first 
These prisoners were young men of very | document up to the present time, th ques 
respectable familics, and had they joined | tion regarding these individuals had re- 
the army of Don Carlos they would have | mained in abeyance. It appeared now, 
given him considerable influence. ‘These | that, notwithstanding the application that 


were the facts, though he had no official | had been made, these individuals. after six 
knowledge of them. However, though he | months’ confinement, were to be sent to 


had no ofiicial information on the subject | Spain’s Botany Bay, to Porto Rico, and 








since September, 1835, it was not to be| they would be probably drowned, or sub- 
supposed that our Ambassador would be | ject to work as exlley-slaves for lif Ie 
entirely inactive upon the subject, or that | would beg of thei Lordships to look at thi 
he would not do everything in his power to} p sition in which this country st id wit! 
protect the safety of these individuals, ; id |r spect to the queen’s government in Sj 
procure their liberation. He did not think | Were we not tually 0 d abetting 
it would be prudent lent te pup tl 's power in Spain 
make an official applic . de=} and had we no ‘ms ¢ to th 
cided refusal might be given. \s an addi- j amount i 500.000/. ? \nd t with 
tional reason why the noble Lord should | all this we could not obtain from. that 


put off lis Motion, he b rved to say that 





he had a number of supplementary 


which might supply him with further ins} had $00 Christino officers in their custody 
formation. aud if their friends were used in this bar 
The Duke of Wellineton wished his} barous manner would thev not. retaliate 2 
noble Friend near him to state to the} and then the war must go on in the same 
House the object he had in view in his] murderous manner in which it had already 
Motion. He was most anxious that his] been conducted Ile was most anxious 
noble I’riend should stat specifically what | tl t} thin should b put an end to 
his charges were against his Majesty’s lat ind it was to do so that he brought for- 
and present Government. It was not quite | ward his Motion. Tt was from a desire to 
fair if charges were to be made and then { ¢ ts, as it tended to 
abandoned, and he thought his nobl uch results, and from a belief that the 
Friend hould state pe Lite lly what tl noble Vi { t} hi lof the lon ion 
charges were, and name a day for their | Office, from his fecling for the queen of 
discussion. As one of his M ie tv's lerte sy un POVCTINACHT h id not pre ssed thie 
Government he felt himself as deeply in- | matter as he should have done, or with th 
terested p rsonally ind oan charaeter, im me decision that the noble Duke when in 
the charov Ss which hie upposed were ibourt 1 ‘ 1 dk ; that he 1; a int rfen d i 
to be broueht bv the nobl Viarauess. a {! il f He thoueht. therefo {] 
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he was treated hardly by the noble Vis- 
- ) ; ] he 1] Vise 
count opposite, W 1en the noble iscount 
placed a mass of a iry papers on 
the Table of the Hous and then taunted 
him for postponing i Motion. Nine 
months had clap ed sinee the nobli Duk 
had written the despateh alluded to, and 
EE REED em aa eR ee t b : 
they were now toid there had yet been no 
did re show any energy on the 


A 


WLnswer 5 


part of the Government ? Phey were 


doubly interested now in the question, as | 


there was now a legion of Englishmen in 


duty to 
ich scenes of blood, or the 


-~ 


hat country. Surely it was our 
put an end to st 
subjects ¢ f his M 


ajesty might be the victims. 
He did not complain of the despateh of the 
noble Duk On the contrary, he thoueht 
it a most fortunate circumstance that it was 
laid on their Lordships’ Table, inasmuch as 


} 


ite ; 
it showed the incomparable statesmanhke 


view of the question which had been taken 
hy the nob le Rake on that occasion. What 


las "4 } 4 
he complained of was, that that v: lua ble 


document had not been followed up, and 
that a supineness had been manifested by 
the Government in acting up to the spirit 
which emanated from it. The noble Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs was all 
energy when an unfortunate Bishop was 
to be castigated, but where had his 
energy been these nine months? All he 
vanted was some ne ca on the part of 
the House, so that the Government mi: cht 
be induced to insist upon the war being 
earried on in a civilised and proper manner. 
It was to press his Majesty’s Government 
on that point that he intended to. bri Ing 
forward his motion, and he thought that hie 
should be enable d to make out a case on 
which the House could come to some ex- 
pression of its disapprobation as to thi 
mode in which the war in Spain was con- 
ducted. The Government of this country 
had the means of propping up the Queen's 
( 


y? 
pres 
cause, and they should also have the means 


of stopping the inhuman effusion of blood, 


if they chose to use them. He had no ine 
tention of casting any slur on the Govern- 


ment of which the noble Duke formed so 
important a portion. On the pirates he 
believed that if its Pym had been fel 
lowed up cree — | be now an end to the 
war in Spain. At all events, whatever might 
be the fate of ie motion, “in (the Mar- 
ss of Londonde Try) hoped that it would 

ead to the war being ear ied on in a more 
had hitherto been. 
There were some curious circumstances 
brought to light by the papers laid on the 
[able by the noble Viscount : for Inst mice, 


1 
civilized manner than 
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the ship Isabella Ann, taken by the Royal 
Tar, manned by British sailors, 
in the service of her 
hould reserve these partic u 
period. 


T ‘ww 7 4 yi P "T ' 
The Duke of [Wellineton entreated | 


Vas now 
Majesty. But hi 


Tome ¥ 
1arS iOr a lulu 


noble Friend to state to the House what h 
intended to do in regard to the subject 
under discussion. He (the Duke of Wel 
lington) would say again, that he was pe 
sonally and in character interested in t 
question involved in the motion of 1] 

noble Marquess. Vv ‘he nh the noble Mi ul 
quess thought proper to bring forward hi 
motion he areed be obliced to show that 
he and his M ye v’s late Government wet 

implicated in character in it. The nob 
Marque ss had de ane iit to enter upon t] 

subjeet, but he (the Duke of Wellington 
would not then follow him. That was not 
the first time or the first occasion on which 
the noble M: ITYucss had introduced th 

matter. He di so last year, and, if 
he (the Duke of Wellington) was not mis 

taken, he had told the noble Marqui ss then 
that his character and the character of the 
late Government were interested in it 

When the subject was brought under dis- 
cussion he would be able to show that his 
Majesty’s late servants had done their duty 
in respect to it, and also that if they h ul 
stopped short—it they had left anything 
undone of that which the noble Marquess 
desired to be done—it was because the law 
of nations interfered and prevented them 
from proceeding farther. If the nobk 
Marque 3S would not confine himself to thie 
terms of the motion 
name on the papers of the House, but 
would go farther into the subject than thi 


despatch was calculated to lead him, hi 


would find that other matters would bi 
brought to light bearing upon the question 
at large, and that other interests would bi 
diseovered de } ending on it. 

The M irquess of Londonderry de pre- 


which steod in hi 


cated any intention on his part of reflect- 
' ae ce 4] 
conduct of the 


king any unpleasant 


ing on the noble Duke’ 


Government, or ma 
ar one to it whatever. He thoueht thi 
noble Duke had taken a view of the ques- 
tion not warranted by what fell from him 
He did not charge the late Government 
with any neglect in this matter. What he 
complained of was, that the despatch being 
dated the 17th of February, 1835, and it 
now being March, 1836, that some arrang< 

ment had not been effeeted or some answet 
obtained. The noble Duke had certainly 
placed him (the Marquess of Londonderr: 





> -) 
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in a situation of great embarrassment, and 
one which rendered him incapable of argu- 
ing the question with him. ‘The 
Duke had called upon him to state th 


noble 


grounds on which he meant to p eed. 


IIe had now stated them, and what he hac 
done was in consequence of his conscicutious 
couvietion that the Government had not 


that 


nm , 
Lhe noble 


taken steps to avert In 
horrors of civil war. 
however, conside red that he (the Marque 


country thie 
Dul Cs 


of Londonderry) had mistaken his duty. 
This he sincerely regretted, but in’ the 
present temper of the H 
proceed further. 

The Duke of [Vel 
question relative to the tw hty-seven Car- 


ouse he could not 


LOM lal, 


list prisoners was quite ince 
general question of the civil war now 


and |e thought that 


carried on in Spain, 
the noble Marquess, in justice to himself 


to those with whom he acted, and in just 


C4 
t 


to him (the Duke of Wellington), ought to 
make a distinet motion on this particular 


i 
1 


If the noble Marques should think 
proper to bring forward such a motion, 
then he (the Duke of Wellington) could 
have an opportunity of expressing his 
opinions on the matter. 

The motion was withdrawn. 


point. 


FORT TEPER EROS 


WOUSE OF COMMONS 


Vonday, March 
Minutes.] Bill. Read 


Read a third time: Lett 


Petitions presented. By Mr. O° LOGHLEN 


econd tit : Annual Inden 


r Steail 


Mr. OPCONNELT, My 


Hume, and Mr. G.S. BArRy, froma Number of Place 
favour of the Municipal Corporations’ (Ireland) Bill —B 
Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, from Bangor, Drog! i] 
Dublin, for Alterations in the same BilL—By Mr. T. 
SHaw, and Colonel VerRneER, from Dub tAn 
against the same Bill.— By Mr. Jeruson, from M 

to be included in the Sehedule of that Bi By ! 
STANLEY, from the Corporation Beadl of Dublin, f 


Compensation under the Bill. 


DorcuEsTER LABOURERS. 
ley said, that having 
petitions in favour of the mitigation of the 
sentence upon the two Dorchester labour- 
ers, the two Lovelaces, at present in New 
South Wales, he begged to ask the 
Lord at the head of the Home Department 
whether any further investigation had been 
vith what 


pre scented several 


nobl 


mide into their case, and if so, 
result ? 

Lord John Russell said, he could answer 
the question with evreat satisfaetion His 
Majesty had been pleased to grant a fr 











: , ) YY. 
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1 | } } } 
pardon to the whole of the pcrs aS had 
, 5 a 
been ¢ nvicted on t! oct nto wht tl 
hon. Member referred. 
The House resolved itself int ( 
I 
" ) 
\fu> Hy eM freLAND) Com 
, 
ITT! ( Kepeuding A 
{ rtel i i » the borouc! 
} 4 
lamed mM cd et 1d 4 \ thei 
read. 
| < 7 
Why 4 { shy 1 it 1 h ] 
reli » Th ii Lit I I thie l 
Lit the t tl ti I to t] 
Chill \\ I 
( } ( i 
. 
Wi il ¢ ( , 
I 
+ ir , 
} th i n Gi it if } 
1 1 
j rea t YW ) , 
|! i 
| Report, that they professed to pon 
. } 
Foun tint {0 '] 
i fy" 1 
; CHeCTIV i | eX V« thy 
Fy : 4 
e CT101 Of i I ( Me lu i 
} » ! 
jand Bw hig but in 
os \ 
chedule C, he (4 ) was wl vy at 
; , 
i 
“ric . ] ‘ } : 
the boroughs Wel rected 3; tor imstance 


a : : : ; 
Midleton and Belturbet inserted, 
with a population of 2,034, the 


other of 
Newry 


7 
: ‘ Uungarvon 
: ; 
former having 


were 


020—whereas ind 


. +¢ } ] } 
were omitted : tie Hpoptilie 
= ‘ : : oat 
tor ol ] 2 O05 the latter - Bit 


of 10,86 


7h | that th ty 





perhap Wi i b aid the WoO 
former ugh of ch small population 
were flectively existing” Corporations 
no doubt they were arraneed in a mn 
under that heading; but he would | to 
refer to the Commissioners’ Report for 
definition of what was “ an effectively 
existing corporation, and excreising — tli 
functi ms ol uch a body :’ tak th CASE 
of Midleton Phe R port state 1, that t] 
Corporation was created solely for the pur- 
pose of returning Membet I t] FP 
Parliament hich w ( reised accord 1g 
to the dictation of Lord Mi n, up to 
the ti f the Union, when the right | 
1 } 

{ } ana Nip at Wal { 
them Y thicl t! y ( to v} j hic 
(Nt) Sh W)} uimed was tl { Ne 
ers’ 1 l tion Of “an effective { tine 
( orpol nh, CXE rcising its funetions” it 
was in tl following vords :— Since that 
period the Corporation has been kept up 
ind an annual election of officers has been 
held, but for what purpose it is not easy to 
disecover—the members of it havine no 
cutie to discharge nor ny privi L i 
cCmoiment nd the inl Lidl nit OL tine 
tow derivi ! | efit r advantis 
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from the Corporation.” Of Belturbet, the 
other favoured place under the lower 
classes, the Commissioners Report—“ This 


borough, until the year L800, pos sessed the 


two Members to the 


borough, 


power of returning 
Irish Parliament; it was a close 
and wholly under the influence of those 
who claimed to be tl purchasers 
of its Parliamentary privileges. Originally 
created for Protestant purposes, if ‘alw: Lys 


e patrons oi 


{COMMONS} 


| 
| 
| 


continued an exclusively Protestant Corpo- | 


ration.” t] 


} 


The next anomaly was—the Bull | 
departing from the list to which he last | 


referred ;—go to the next, also to be found | 


in page 8 of their Report, “ of Corpora- 
tions which h: ie become extinct ince the 
Union,” and they pass over the first in that 
list, viz.: Castlebar, with 0,873 inhabi- 


tants, and insert Ballyshannon, with 5,775 


—and then, for what reason, ns is in apes sS1= | 


ble even to surmise, they add Antrim—not 


to be found in « ither of the two re Atte 
with a population of only 2,65. 


of their Report, “that it never possessed 
the character of a municipal Corporation.” 
Then another great absurdity on the facc 
of the Bill was, that it left altogether un- 
touched the cight last of the Corporations, 
which the Re ii stated to be “ effectively 
existing” as well as the minor incorporated 
guilds of the city of Dublin, with respect 
to which a separate Report had been pro- 
mised by the Commissioners, but had never 
vet appeared, He (Mr. Shaw) r (prc sted 
the noble Lord, Secretary - ee 
or the right hon. Gentleman, the Attorn ley: 
Gencral, to posse these apparet nt incon- 
sistencies and absurditic , and to inform 
the Committee upon what principle, if there 
was any, upon which the Bill proceeded. 
Mr. Sergeant O'Logh/cn, in answer to 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 
must say, that he thought it would have 
been better to postpone his observations 
till they came to the schedules. He would, 
however, say, that the general principle 
upon which the borough had been selected 
was population—the schedule A above 
290,000, the schedule B above 15,000, and 
as to schedule 


5, and of 
5 es | ] ar NCSI yrs tate J Vee 6 
which the Commissioners state in page 6 | 
| mayor and corporation ? 
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minor guilds in Dublin would be met by 
the interpretation clause; but if not, a 
clause might be introduced expressly abo- 
lishing them. 
Clause agreed to, as were clauses 2 and 3 
On Clause 4, corporators to be styled 
mayor, aldermen, and burges 
Mr. Finch said, if Ministers would con- 
sent to strike out that clause, it would have 
the efleet of inducing him to withdraw thi 
greater part of his opposition to the Bill. 
\fter the coneession which the noble Lord, 
the Seeretary at War, made upon a forme: 
evening, very little 
existed between the two great parties in 
House, exeept as regarded the adminis- 
tration of police, wh ich was a matter that 
could be quite as satisfactorily provided for 
under the statute of the 9th of George see 
as by a mayor and corporation. He would 
ask the hon. and learned Member for Piel. 
lin and the Attorney-General for Ireland, 


SCs. 





difference of opinion 


| what great advantage in other respects was 


} terms. 


| 
} 


CU, it would be open to correce | 


tion. Belturbet and Midleton might cer- | 


tainly be omitted if desired, and he did not 
himself exactly see upon what principle 
Antrim and Ballyshannon had been taken 
in, unless there were Corporations already 
existing there. 


pleased, they might move 
Hi thoueht the 


men opposite 
clauses to abolish them 


7 } 
As to the towns that had | 
been altogethe romitted, the hon Gentle- | 


to be derived from the « waldilmens of a 
He called upon 
™ m to point out, if they could, what ad 
antage the peop le of Ireland would obtain 
hoe possessing these bodies. The only 
object of the party with which the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin was connected 
was, to make these Corporations political 
bodies, and to employ 
litical agitation, which the law could not 
ich. He could assure his Majesty’: 
Minist rs that no man could be more anx- 
ious than he was for th e good government 
of Ireland, and if it could be shown that 
this measure would tend to that object, 
there was no one who would more readily 
support it than he would; but as he was 
convineed that the Bill would {not only not 
conduce to the good government of the 


I 
r 


), | towns and citics of Ireland, but would 


render that country absolutely ungovernabl 
by any British administration, whethe 
Whig, Conservative, or Radieal, he felt 
bound to protest against it in the strongest 
It was known that when Ireland 
was under the influence of agitation, it was 
positively ungovernable. Lord Althorp and 
other individuals who had been in_ his 
Majesty’s councils, had submitted stat 
ments to Parliament to show that the law 
was powerless under the influence of agita- 
tion. When this Bill passed, how was 
agitation to be suppressed? Suppose an 
cmergeney to arise, which would render it 
another Coercion Bill 
possible, under that Bill, to 


necessary to pass 
would it be 
le prive corporate hb lie S of the privile ire ot 


them as engines of 








> = 








> = 
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holding public meetings and discussing 
political questions? And if this were not 
done every part of the country would be 
subjected to the legalised process of politi- 
cal agitation ; and under such circumstances 
it would not be possible for any administra- 
tion to govern Ireland. If the franchise 
were raised, the consequence would be, that 
a certain number of the Corporations would 
fall into the hands of the Protestants, and 
a certain number into those of the Roman 
Catholics. The result in this case would 
be, the agitation of the country from one 
end to the other, and the corruption of jus- 
tice at its source. Was it supposed that 
the cause of agitation had ceased? During 
the last year a calm—a deceptious calm 
had prevailed; but did any rational man 
suppose that the present or any futur 
Government would remove the 
agitation? If that were the case—if there 
were to be no agitation for the future, this 
measure would be comparatively harmless ; 
but it was avowed that agitation was only 
suspended, on condition that justice was 
done to Ireland. They all knew what 
was comprehended in that term. The fact 

was placed beyond the possibility of denial 
or dispute. The agitators had declared 
that justice to Ireland required that absen- 
teeism should be put an end to. Now, he 
(Mr. Finch) asked, whether the present or 
any future British Government could be ex- 
pected to pass a law to compel absentees 
to reside in Ireland against their wish? 
Again, it was known that “ justice to Ire- 
land” involved the principle, that the reli- 
gion of the majority should be the domi- 
nant religion. How could any British 
Ministry reconcile this principle with the 
existence of a Protestant establishment in 
Ireland? Dr. M‘Hale, no mean authority, 
had given an illustration of his notions of 
*‘ justice to Ireland ;” he said that he looked 
for *‘ successive reforms of the Protestant 
church, until not a vestige of the nuisance 
should remain.” The national independ- 
ence, too, was comprehended in the term 
so often employed. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin had publicly announced, 
that he had only suspended the agitation 
for “repeal” until he saw whether Minis- 
ters would do “ justice to Ircland.” Con- 
sequently, justice to Ireland was, in his 
(Mr. O’Connell’s) opinion, equivalent to 
the separation of the two countries. Under 
these circumstances, and without entering 
into further argument, seeing that the Bill 
before the House, so far from being caleu- 
lated to promote good government, was 
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calculated, in the highest degree, not only 
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to seeigia? bad government in the towns 
but to render Ireland itself ungovernable, 
content himself with entering his 
further 


he would 


protest against it, knowing that 
opposition was futile. 
Clauses agreed to. 


On Clause 6, 

Mr. Shaw asked the reason for the intro« 
duction of the into the pre= 
sent Bill, which had not been in the Bill of 
last year. 


Mr. Sergeant O’ Loehlen said, 


word © office” 


that if the 


right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
take the trouble of reading the Bill of last 
year, as it passed that House and was sent 
to the House of Lords, he would find that 
the word “ office” was inserted in it. That 


word was introduced in the Committee. 

Mr. Shaw said, that in the copy which 
he had received of the Bill of last year, the 
word “ office” did not r, and this Act 
would confer the right of franchise on about 
20,000 persons. If the city of Dublin was 
to be legislated for at all in respect of its 
corporate functions, he thought that it was, 
at least, entitled to a separate consideration, 
as in the case of the city of London, and 
that the same machinery could not be very 

easily applied to the 260,000 inhabitants of 
Dub te and the 2,000 of Belturbet. 

Mr. George F. Young said, the clause 
then under discussion rendered it necessary 
that all municipal cesses, rates, and taxes, 
should be demanded before the franchise 
could be interfered with. He (Mr. Young) 
had been most painfully circumstanced of 
late ; for in Ireland the franchise was not 
made to depend upon the fact of publicity 
being given to the amount of each person’s 
assessment. Now in England it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the assessment to the 
poor-rates should be published, and each 
individual could thereby know what was 
the amount to whieh he had been assessed ; 
but, according to the law, as it applied to 
man might be deprived of his 
franchise for the non-payment of a tax of 
which he had no notice. The law ought 
to be so framed that a man should know 
distinct tly what rates were payable by him. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber male console himself. No such law 
existed, had existed. He agreed with 
the hon. Member that nothing could be 
more monstrous or more unjust; but it was 
not law, and no particular deeision could 


appea 


rc land, a 


make it law. To take away a franchise 

for the non-payment of a tax, without giv 

ing the least notice to those who were 
. 
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liable to pay it, was contrary to the first 
principles of law, and oppos ed to all jus- 
tice. And yet such dentate’ rht be in- 
Hicted, though not bv the statute law, for 
that would ishorize it, yet by the par- 
icular decision of a tribunal, intended for 
a particular purpose, and with the view 
casting difficulties in the way of the 1 
tries 

Mr. George F. Young said, that 1t would 
ill become him to difler on a point of law 
from the hon. and learned Member for Dub- 
lin; but if the hon. Gentleman ought 
that any unjust decision had been cone to 
in the quarter alluded to, for ld be 
Wiectation in him (Mr. Young » prok 
inorance of his meaning, it W nny 1] 
for the hon. Gentleman, or for a judivi- 
dual in that Flouse, to feel to 1 painful 
extent which every Me DC} yt hat tri- 
bunal did feel, that it had pi i ithe Le- 
vislature to place on tl houlders of men 
profoundly couscious of their inabili de 
quately to discharge the duties required of 
~rapm dp. of responsibility from which 
if it were possibie, they would gladly re- 
lieve themselves. Tle could only say for 
them, as for himself, that in the decision 
to which they had come they had been 
guided only by an anxious desire to come 


to a just conclusion on those extreme ly dif- 





ficult subjects submitted to them conside- 
ration. But in making the assertion that 
that decision was intended to serve a pun 
po Siler hon. Member had brought a charg 
ind had imputed motives, whici had no 
right to asc ribe, and which he w back 
on him with such feelings as he knew the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would enter 
tain if those aspersions were « upon him. 


I 
Ci ntieman 


The hon. 


. ‘ js ne 
said, that the decision 





was intended to serve a purpose. What 
right had he to impute motives, or insinuate 
accusations ? I s ty,” continued the hon 
Member, “ that my motives were as pure 
and incapable of suspicion as any which the 


Member could 
place. } 


those fi 


hon. have had, had he been 


t him back, I t 


W hie H h 


in mv give 1 


with with would 


elings 


ene! J + : + eins cae i 
reper sucn iImputi itions casi upon Pili. 

repeat, I have endeavoured to fulfil the du- 
ties required of me to the best of my ability, 


and [ will not him 
upon me for doing so.” 


allow to cast any stigma 


Mr. O'Connell. said, he had imputed 
motives to the hon. Member it would have 
been the duty of the Chairman to have 
stopped him 

Mr. George F. Youno—You said * ft 


1 ul rpe SE 
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O'Connell admitted he had; he 
purpose of excluding votes. 
said was a bad purpose 


Mr. 
meant for the 
He had not 


that 
i tl 


Ile was elad to find that the hon. Member 
was in such cood odour with himself, but 
he regretted that his judement was not so 


seemed he did 
and yet he took 


is his intentions, it 


ood ¢ 


| say . 
not comprehend the subject, 


away the franchise, and then he praised 
himself, 

Mr. George F. Young said, all the casu 
nin of the hon. and learned Member would 
10t induce the Uouse to sanction th 
stigma which he attempted to affix upon 


the Committee. 


had 


said hi used no casu- 


istry had 


ut casul 


Ty (2) Con / 
res OHMECt 


been used agiulnstl 


> } A lanl 
the 
or 

ey 


the Committ 
either a fit) tink 
' 
H 
warmth 
h: but 
Member for 
his 


greater extent 


to 


Was 


ey put it 
pre 
icrimonious discussion ? 
however, wonder at the 
nemout 


Mi for ‘T 
hon. and learned 


ent 


{' 4] 
OL che 


hon. mber 


he hoped the 
Dublin did not mean mort 
language certainly went to a 
—than that the decision to which he re- 
ferred had the etlect of excluding votes. It 
was impossible to suppose that the Com- 
mittee alluded to were doimg their duty 
otherwise than fairly and conscientiously, 
hey could be actuated by corrupt 


7 
n —though 


7 
or that t 


motives in either receiving or rejecting 
votes. But, to return to the clause unde) 
consideration, he must say, that it was fia 
too important to be discussed in so thin a 
House. As he disapproved the whole 
Bill he should not take the opinion of the 
Committee on the present clause, but le 
could not, at the same time, help observing 


on the unfairness of calling upon them to 


make provision for the self-government of 
those cities and towns in which Corpora- 
tions were to exist without laying before 


them all the circumstances and information 
them to arrive at a just 

He should like to 
to decide whether a 


necessary to enabk 


. . 1 
conclusion mm each Case 


know how the y were 
104. qualification should be given to this 
— and a 52. to that; when all the infor- 


them was, that 
above 


y had t to 


having 


ition they guide 
all places” & population 
20,000 were to have a 10/. qualification, 
and all places having a population under 
that number a 5/. qualification? This was 


all the information thev had to guide them. 
Was this the course which had been pur- 
sued with respect to Scotland? He must 


] 


disso re sidence of 


it of voting was a 


that making a 


conle ra 


ay, 
sort 


months nicl 
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of premium to the less respectable, as op-| respect to Dubl \ I 

posed to the more respectable parts of th LOW | 

constituency im corporate towns. 
Mr. Sergeant O'Loghlen said, that with }1 ! 

respect to residence this Bill f 1 the 

provisions of the Irish | rin , intro- | Luis! 

duced by the noble Lord himself. He tl | | 

thoueht a 5/. qualification suth ti | 

tain pl ices, although he me 1} | 

as being too low. It should not be for- 


gotten either, that the noble Lord had 
logised the statute of the Oth G 

which first eave the 5/. franel Witl \ 
respect to the number of v | 
obs rve, that in | burn the 1) O1 i 
houses was 8603, of w | 5S wel ay 


value of 102. In 


would only | > 
the Sl. franchise were n I t i 
ame observation would a 1) 
Loneford, and a number of 

Lord Stanley said, that in 1 of : 


Ing that this Bill was consist ti 
ticular with the English and Seotch A 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman had | H , Ca : : | 


thought fit to avoil that part altogether, Jin ja towns the fu ! L ¢ 

He denied that he had ever eculogised the J could be ex ted under Ac ot t 

Act of the Oth George ith, ; what he said Jnow in force, wl! i lik Sma tf Cine 
was, that that Act gave no political power, | greatest possibl vil with which could 
whereas this Bill did. He denied that this } be afflicted would be the tablishm« ol 
Bill had any other than political objects in lebating eties, r 

view, and said that the effect of it would sari must t t! 

be to establish debating societies and politi. | Vubh who { made hin e 

eal clubs in every town in Ireland. The } the G 

right hon. and learned Gentleman had ( 

spoken of Lisburn; why, Lisburn was ex- 

cluded from this Bill. H hould Ji] \ 

however, to know where the ht | rt 
Gentleman had got the informat! - 

ing Lisburn which he had read t] ni fa M il Cor 29 


House. He found in a Report before tl ul ( { i that | 
House that Lisburn contained 992 lous Ly 


of all descriptions, and of those 209 wer bl brin \ 
stated to be of the value of 10d. ind l p- or) Ui Goull le 

wards, The Commissioners, hewever, ex- | | t B 
pressed their belicf that there were 354 ( 

houses of that value, and this, he the { I 
showed that the Committee were not inp 


session of such information as would enabl 

them fairly to discuss the details of thi wns t red 

Bill. \ V\ 
Colonc! Conolly said, that the w hol chiae t] iO] | Cail | came 

racter of the franchise established by tl 

measure was so very low as to manifest it we could Ly 





utter unsuitability for the county for which | dom 1 of tl | M f¢ 
it was intended. The statem« nts put forth) Dul the gallant ¢ “ 

by the learned Attorney-General for fre- | in ut norance, or 

land were called in question in a great va- | f {the ea He would cont 

riety of instances On former oecasion 1 tl promote { tl Goll ch 


the learned Gentleman’s statements with } that Mumi 
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given to towns for political purposes, nor 


was it intended to exclude any towns from 
the operation of the Bi The only 
obj et the Ministers had in view wa to 
promote, a far as possib Ls form oi 

. . 1 5 env . ,7 ? 
municipat government i! novk Lore 


} b LOVOETMINCIIL, 1c | yh 4 A 








(Lord Stanley) had that 
his Majesty Ci m irted 
from tl ineiple th mited 
for Eneland Scot biect of 
the B il l tor thre pur} ( of a lore ing 
popular 101 | 1 that thos vho exer- 
cised nuniciy il funetions should be respon- 
sible to those who cl them. This would 
ipply to ll ¢ Boroughs ¢ mtemplat dob 
the Bill, in the same manner that the prin- 
eip! | 1 ly been Sal med bv the 
Kine, Lords, 1 Comnu for t] in- 
try 

“Mr = int O'] Ahlen said, the noble 
Lord had quoted from tl R t of the 
Boundary ¢ ii ind they only 
stated what the prob number of houses 
would be. The gallant Colonel (Colonel 
Conolls eo that Lisburn had 
sees out of the Bill, because it pos- 

ssed a Silos Pr itestant constituency ; but 


seemed to forget that Belturbet, Bally- 
nd Antrim were inserted in the 
which were Protestant towns. 

mnell said, that the Boundary 
d given t large an esti- 
In ‘Tralee the num. 
houses estimated by them was 
ree istered 
had been 

of the Re 


em o 
shannon, 2 
Bill, all of 
Mr. O'C 
Commissioners ha 
nate 
ber of 
BOA 5 


Ooniy 


in all cases 
1O/. 
whereas the number 
179. Now, ‘Tralee 


contested since the p 


r was 
twice 


assIng form 


Bill, and in one instance the successful 
candidate was Ses returned by a majority 
of four. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Shaw) said, if this Bill were to pass, 


the number of eid enfranchised 


in Dublin would amount to 20,000. That 
was the precise number which the right hon. | 
Gentleman said would be created by the | 
Reform Bill. He (Mr. O'Connell) was | 
Sorry to say his pre liction had not been 
fulfilled, inasmuch as the whole number of 
electors registered in Dublin did not exceed | 
3,000. He (Mr. O’Connell) contended, | 
that the scale of qualification did not de- 
cend: for a tenant of a 5/, house in towns 
in Ireland would be equal in value as com- 
pared to a 10/. house in Liverpool. ‘The 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) would not ad- 
mit that the Oth of Geo. 4th was a cood 


Act, but vet the was willing to extend its 





p v town mn frelane 
1 ? 1 17 
that the noble Lord 
A ti yn ed to ext nd th pre 
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(Ireland) Committee. 
All that the 


visions of the 9th Geo. 4th. 

noble Lord, or those at that 
House proposed was, to leave 
they had found it 


tended, in point of law, to any town ; 


the 


as 


side of 
that Act 

being eX 
but, 


anable 
Capa Ji€ 


in fact, few had appeared w illing to adopt 
it. He could not but admire the simplicity 
and innocence with which the Chancello 
of the Exchequer disavowed all political 
objcets, as connected with the | sill befor 
the House ; and wo ld the right hon. 
Gentleman add, that even in his own opin- 
ion, such would not be its tendency? and 


Gentleman furthe 
that if it was not the 
the Government to confer } 

1 a particular party—that it 
motive of those who, on thi: 
were coercing the Government 
against their opinions and judgment ? With 
gard to the Corporation of Dublin, he 
1 that it it 


] t 
would the 
venture the 
ct ol 


favour 


right hon. 
assertion, 
obj woliti- 
cal 


4 
was not ti 


Ol 
Te 
occasion, 
ré 


had been exclusive in 


rly 
aUniittec 


lI tiC be 


p and that exclusiveness he and hi 
friends were ready, under existing cireum- 
stances, to surrender ; but they never would 


consent to transfer all the power into the 
hands of their political opponents, and to 
gain it was the sole object of these at whose 
instance the measure was pressed. While 
he allowed that the Corporation of Dublin 
was ope ei he denied that it was elose 
or self-elected, or that any charge of per- 


— corruption could be justly brought 
wainst its members; and he was asto- 
ished at the assertion which the right 


hon. Gentleman 
General { 


opposite, th« 
hed n 


not 


Attorney 
iade on that 
deny that th 
ot proper 

mixed, which per- 

kept distinct ; 
but it was an entire misrepresentation of 
the facts to say that 1,500/.a-year had been 
put into the pocket of their treasurer, 
that there had been any misapplication of 
their funds to private purposes, or the per- 
sonal advantage of the members of the ( 
poration. As corporate functions in their 
they had few to discharge. 


or Treland, 
He 
mismanagement 
that shige had been 
haps would have been be 


would 


Ct. 





ere 


was some tv— 


Ol 


or- 


pr yper 


score, 


The Ballast Board, the Paving Commis- 
sloners, one the Police-oflice, were all 
regulated by Acts of Parliament, and not 
under the control of the Corporation ; and 


t was very remarkable, the present Bill 
ressly provided that they should not be 
to the new In 
political power influence was 
what it would confer, and what its abettors 
wanted, The hon. and k 
(Mr. O'Connell) had stat 


su jected 


Corporation. 
short, and 
arned Gentleman 


ed in his evidenes 
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that the first act of the new town-council 
be to build a new | 
public discussion, and that would form a 
centre, from which political associations, of 
the most dangerous character, would spread 
throughout the entire 
wielded by a powcr that it would be then 


found impossible to control. He was willing 


town-hall for 


should 


country, and be 


‘ } i<* 1 ° , 
to put end to the political finctions of th 





present Corporations, and all corporate in- 
terference with theadministration of justic 
but he would ever raise his yoiee, and 


exert his utmost enerey, against taking 
power and influences 
friends, in order to confer them 


from the 


acknowledged opponents of British con- 


nexion and British interests. 





Mr. Sergeant O Lochl tke the right | 
hon. and learned Gentleman really meant 


what he said, he knew less of the affairs | 
of the eity of Dubiin than any man livi 
for it was established by a decree of the | 
House of Lords in 1823—and the richt | 
hon. and learned Gentleman, h Mr. | 
Sergeant O'Loghlen) should has wht 

must have known the fact, that a sum] 
amounting to 1.500/ per annum of thi 


Corporation funds had been misapplied, | 
from the 1799 up to that tune ; | 
making in th 
than 74,000/. 


year 
| 
lO ICSS 


whol 


The Ce rporation of 
had not transierre¢ (l thy hare@c amount wv hic] 
had been misapphed to an ther branch of 
their private property, but had made 
charge upon public property. 


Mr. Shaw said, that all li had 


was, that there could attach any charge of | 
individual corruption as respected Cor- 
poration of Dublin. He did not d 
existence of the deerece of e Tous 
Lords. He admitted that the Cor n 
had violated the letter of t et whiel 


regulated the pipe-water rat 


tended, that they had obs t 
the extent of expending on the works in| 
question (under the Mctal-Main 
full amount received, although the Act 
required that money to be applied in pay- | 


ment of a debt due by the pipe-water 
estate; this, however, as regarded th 


pecuniary interest of the Corporation was | 


little more than the transfer of a debt from 


one estate of the Corporation to another ; | « 


and while he would not altogether 1 
the departure from the Act, he could, in| 
the strongest manner, deny, that there had 
been any interested misapplication of the 
funds, or personal fraud or corruption com- 
mitted in respect of them by the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin. 


stity 
pul bi y 
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" 1 
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) \j 7 lief } ( OMMONS } ( freland ) Commette: dur 
counter} vhich at present existed | very Important one at the present moment 

in the city of Dublin to the influence of the | If the son of a freeman claim to be admitted 
10/. householders to his right, the Corporation may say 


Mr. O'Connell said, that it was not in-| whether or no they will admit him. What 
tended by the Bill to give any greater | he (Lord Stanley) wished to know, whether 

ight to the new Corporations than wer the new Corporation would have the powe: 
enjoyed by the old ones. Previously to the | of rejeeting him if they should think fit 
Reform Bill, a Return was} He saw the hon. and learned Member fon 
nu . 1 preparing a case, but 1t was to thi 
Dublin, stating, that thev did not recog- | Attorney-General that his (Lord Stanley’s) 





mand his | observations were addressed. 


iZe the right « v freeman to ¢ 
treed m 1") Lr ot Kin ber DY fi » Allorney-Ge neral uppreh nded tie 
refusing j , sanctioned the view | new Corporation of Dublin would have no 
taken bv the ¢ poration and vet now hon. | diseretion. Those freemen who had been 





t ( 
Members stand up for inchoate rights which | admitted im the way described by the hon 
led not to exist. The clause | and learned Member for Dublin, since thi 





were deci 








rt t ‘ 
would leave the right just as it found it. passing of the Reform Bill, were usurpe: 

\ Pr. OMAK said, that ther was no coubt aud ougiit to be disfranchised by a 
that tie di tinction Wi as Well cSt iblished warranto. 
in Dublin as in other Ci rporations, be- Mr. Shaw.—Nothing can be more cou 
tween honorary irecemen, a 1 those who, trary to the fact than the assertion, tliat 
\ free | its of | vitude, | the freemen in question had been admitted 
! : ts wel ttamed | by S| clal erac or favour—those who had 
i! ! J uid ; | it, as } ica ! O aval iitted (beme quite a di Lin 
the Par } V il \ Lice Class) i Lno right to be registered as voter 

ry tl t ( >the citv of Dublin, and none such were 
by passing wl was termed the city at! reetstered ; but 1t could not be for a moment 
large. ‘This w: dom refused, thoueh it | maintained, that those who were free by 


GaAINUS ALU t the Corporation stil in r. / seed to know what the right 
-— { eae "Sie fee ‘ . 3 . ‘ be ine] . 

ibstanee, the freedom by right was fully | was at present? It was said to be inchoat 
a l acted u ee L by virtue | and vet the Court of King sehench refused 


re registered im tl to enforce it. [t appeared from the stat 








( lu i PITCCTHe Wi reg red 1 ft t H 

ty of Dubli ler { lrish Reforn et. | ment of the right hon. the Recorder, that it 
Wii hi ted te w was, whet! it | Was oblieatory 1u the minor euilds to admit 
sil ide-win that it was diseretionary with the Cor 
rig! ( i r | ration to admit to the freedom, so { 
Which w ) ( enable th 1 to vote at clections fo 

NI (ie } \ , ' } ill bele 

{ I ( \ \ Vi \= i ( hh ice pcrson 
rati of }) ( lit ( l at but that 
' tl er toi WK ( t ijt uld be { ervituds 
decided t] uch 4 ht existe I} ( ry slon re 
mod lop ef tion, su thr ned at pi ht 1 just 
oe form Bill, w in direct | that it ould Was a 
violation of t Act. All their admissions | combination in existence amongst the Pro- 
of freemen since we by special favour, | testant tradesmen of Dublin, who declared 
and 400 or 500 fraudulent voters, thus | they would not reeecive Roman Catholics as 


itted, lad recently been placed upon | apprentices, lest by possibility they might 
obtain their freedom. If a velo existed now 


Mr. Goulburn wished know whether | he wished to know why it should not exist 


| OH WISI H i 1iC 
the new Corporati were to admit those | under the new Corporation ? 
whom they ch o admit, and reject those | Mr. Shaw never heard of any such com 
whom they cho ) reject ? | bination as the hon. and learned Gentleman 


The Alto -General said, the new {alluded to, though he was quite free to 
] 


town-council would have no discretion at | admit, that generally speaking, the freemen 

all, An inchoate right did not exist, except | were different both in politics and religion 

where it could be peremptorily enforced. | from the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Lord Slanley said, the question was a | Mr. O'Connell said, that the Member 
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for Bandon was Counsel before the Kegister- | | 
ing Barrister, for those persons whom he | plete nd effectual achievement of th 
(Mr. O'Connell ) conte nded, had been | ( | 

fraudulently admitted by special favour} made by it a piratical offeuce, and until it 
since the passing of the Reform bill. He } Tl 
(Mr. O’Connell) suggested to the Registering 
Barrister the propriety of rejecting one of 


i to direet the attention Of ihe noDte 


* 
= 
2 


the claimants, for the purpose of having the | Viscount and the House, was the conduct! 
question decided by way of appeal toa higher | of Portugal in connexion with this subject 
tribunal. The Member for Bandon thought | [¢ cout t but be manifest to all wh 
the proposal a fair one, but in the morning | were in even the least degree conversant 
Mr. Hatechell came down and said thi } ir-] y ith tl 7 { thout a ’ 
ties could not agrec to th proposition. vl l treaty. wit th Portucues (Jovernment 
a subsequent period a claimant was rejected, | 4] NI Rad SR TF on 

‘ Li 8) tO Wi i tl ] ULiIUCL ¢ ii 


and instead of taking the appeal to the} cdoration yy ee eee 


Court of King’s-be neh, they res yrted to the | 4 ‘5 oy a te : ie 1 
Court of Exchequer, and certainly the Chief | «¢ 5), 
Baron coincided in the view taken by the 
Registering Barrister, and the men was 
registered. 

On Clause 15th, 

Mr. Shaw pointed out the absurdity « 
the shortness of th time allowed fi tt 


] 


Mayor to perform the duty imposed upon 


f 








him. The hon. and learned Mer for} — 
Dublin (Mr. O'Connell) boasted, th re | “°" ~~ ue sage 
would be 20,060 voters under the Bill. | >! a any tn 
Now, under the Trish Reform Act, it had | °°" .* —" 
taken eight Revising Barristers with eight | ! " Pudge Ae — 
separate Courts, six weeks to register 7,0 0| that, 2 cae tu tha 
voters, and the time limited for the Mayor | Gov CHL ¢ ted n P| 
and assessors holding a single Court, was | L e tra himself of U : 
from the Ist tothe 15th October, and the | formal tt 
whole machinery of the Act de yp nded up | wished t ach Go 
the registry being completed in that time. vi ctf tne 

Mr. Sergeant O’ Loughlen saw no re pj al on to the poimt, and ende ) 


why the registry should not be completed | Portug. rm 
| 


in the time specified. Pent to 


Clause added to the Bill. rai ‘Ss Portucal was bound 
The Clauses to the 42nd we) rreed. to 
Louse resumed. I} Conn { ) til ! Ll ¢ od fee ine, 


again. n arrangemen id he enter 
ino ¢ 7 { v1 i, { 

SLAVE TRADE (Spain) Viscount | do Nerotiations upon subiect 
Palmerston moved the third reading of the | h ad been now p nding ron iv twent 


Slave Trade (Spain) Bill. | years, but hitherto without any satisfactory 
’ ; * y 
Mr. fowell Buxton did not rise to enter | result. If 


into a discussion upon the Dill, or the} were to inform t Mini p tin 
general question to which it referred, lthe Crown of Portugal here, that Gr 

though, if the time had served, he would | Britai letermined to wait no longer 
have gladly availed himself of the oppor-| but to take the suppression of the trad 


? } 


tunity which the motion afforded for so | into her own hands—as sie could, if she 
doing. He was free to admit that the} pleased, 
measure of which the noble Viscount now } son lerstandi would at lengtl 

moved the third reading, was fraucht with | con . He ; sure the country at 
a great many advantages, and was likely | large would support the noble Viscount in 
to be of considerable importance in regard | any attempt t » enforce t ratification of 
to the great question to which it referred, | treaties fo 
but at the same time it was his firm con- | an 
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people would be. Should the Portuguese 
Government refuse to become a party to 
such a treaty as that to which he alluded, 
he trusted the noble Viscount would not 
hesitate to inform them, that orders would 
be given to the British cruisers to take the 
pirates wherever they found them; and he 
need not add, he hoped such orders would, 
in such an event, be given and acted 
upon. 

Viscount Palmerston agreed with the 
hon. Member in thinking that the most 
effectual plan that could be adopted for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, was for 
all the nations to make it a_piratical 
offence, and punish it accordingly. It 
was obvious, however, that this could only 
be done by the consent, and with the good 
will of all the parties concerned, and not 
by the mere desire of one or two of them. 
Other nations, unfortunately, did not view 
the trafficking in human life with the same 
feelings ofdisgust and aversion that England 
did, and the consequence had been, that 
as yet it had been found impossible to 
persuade several of the necessary parties 
to concur in designating the trade as a 
piratical affair, and punishable as such. 
In the case of Spain, the British Govern- 
ment originally proposed to affix to the 
offence the severest penalty of the law, 
but it was eventually found impossible to 
persuade its Government to go to that 
extent. It agreed to aflix to the crime a 
severe, but not the severest penalty. Not- 
withstanding that, however, he hoped that 
much more good would result from the 
treaty than the hon. Gentleman scemed to 
expect. ‘The Portuguese flag, it was true, 


might be made use of for the purposes of 


the trade, but it was undeniable that the 
power which the treaty went to give Great 
Britain, of putting down the trade when 
attempted under the flag of Spain, would 
be productive of most beneficial results. 
With regard to Portugal, he had only to 
observe, that the House must not suppose 
that there was no treaty upon the subject 
between Great Britain and its Government. 
There was a treaty, which, as far as it 
went, was found tolerably effective, though 
not entirely so. The defects, were first, 
that the district of country South of the 
Line, was not included in the limits to 
which it extended ; and, secondly, that it 
did not empower the seizure and condem- 
nation of vessels found equipped for the 
trade, though not in flagranti delictu. 
Upon these parts a negotiation was now 
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pending with the Portuguese Government ; 
and considering that on every principle of 
good faith, and regard to honour, Portugal 
was bound to enter into it, he (Viscount 
Palmerston) could not believe but that all 
was desired would be obtained. The 
negotiation had been protracted in conse- 
quence of the recent change of Govern- 
ment in that country, but he was in daily 
expectation of receiving the required treaty 
duly signed. He had only, in conclusion, 
to assure the House, that no exertion would 
be spared by the British Government to 
achieve the total abolition of the slave- 
trade, and from the communications 
recently received from Powers not actually 
engaged in carrying it on, but whose flags 
might be made available for the purpose, 
when those countries hitherto most con- 
cerned in it discountenanced its continu- 
ance, he and the Government had every 
reason to expect that their efforts would 
be crowned with complete success. 

Colonel Stbthorp thought it evident that 
no practical end had been obtained. A 
little smoke had been raised, just to give 
rise to the supposition that something was 
being done; but as far as the suppression 
of the trade was concerned, it was evident 
no advance had been made. 

Viscount Palmerston observed, that the 
smoke to which the hon. and gallant 
Member alluded must have got into his 
head, and rendered him unable to read the 
Bill under discussion. Had he done so 
he must have perceived that a most im- 
portant step towards the suppression of the 
trade had been gained by the treaty to 
which the measure related. 

Mr. Finch agreed with the hon. Member 
for Weymouth in thinking, that until the 
traffic in slaves was made a piratical offence, 
it would never be entirely suppressed. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton expressed his perfect 
satisfaction, that the Government were 
doing, and would continue to do, all in 
their power to induce other nations to join 
with them in discountenancing the slave- 
trade. If, in the case of Portugal, nothing 
was done, he begged to say, that he would 
be prepared to call upon the House, by a 
specific motion, to sanction British cruizers 
in seizing vessels under that flag, in virtue 
of the existing treaty. He wished, before 
he sat down, to know from the noble Vis- 
count, if any negotiation was pending to 
extend the operation of the French treaty, 
on the same subject, to the limits to be 
found in the Bill before the House ? 
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Viscount Palmerston replied, that though 
the limits were not quite as extensive as 
was desirable, no inconvenience had as 
yet resulted from their narrowness. No 
negotiation upon the subject was pend- 
ing. 

The Bill read a third time and passed. 


Portuguese Tarzff. 


Facrories Act.| Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son moved for leave to bring in a Dill to 
amend the Factories’ Regulation bill. 

Mr. Hindley felt it his duty to lift up 
his firm protest against the introduction 
of the Bill, and against the alterations it 
proposed. It would be in the recollection 
of the House, that when the seven hours 
Bill was brought in, the Government 
desired more information as to the system 
pursued in the cotton factories; a Com- 
mission was accordingly sent down into 
the country attended by medical gentlemen 
of the first eminence for that purpose. 
And it was in consequence of that Com- 
mission, that the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
then the leader of that House, said, that 
with respect to children under eleven years 
of age, the Bill of the noble Lord, the 
Member for Dorsetshire, did not in his 
opinion go far enough. And he (Mr. 
Hindley) put it to the House, whether it 
was right that a Member of the Cabinet 
should now come down with a Bill to repeal 
an Act which had passed with the sanction 
of a Cabinet of which he was a Member 
not more than one or two Sessions ago, 

Lord Francis Egerton said, the House 
would give him credit for the great interest 
he had taken in this measure, and he could 
not but express a hope, that his hon. Friend 
would not continue to oppose the intro- 
duction of this Bill, as it had been moved 
under the impression that no opposition 
would take place. 

Mr. Trevor also thought the present 
was not a fit time for discussing a measure 
of such importance. 

Sir'!Andrew Agnew said, that the hon. 
Member had said enough, he considered, 
to make the Government pause before 
they went on with such a Bill. 

Mr. Hindley would then reserve his 
opposition till the second reading, which 
he hoped would not be till after Easter. 

Leave given. 

Bill brought in, and read a first time. 


PortuGvueEse Tarirr.J] Mr. Emerson 
Tennent wished to ask the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Palmerston) whether it were true 
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that the Government of Portugal had intro- 
duced a ‘Variff of Duties, which, if carried 
into full effect, would be not only injurious 
to, but almost annihilate the exports of 
British produce to Portugal. 

Viscount Palmerston said, it was true 
that a Tariff of duties had been proposed 
by the Government of Portugal, which, if 
carried into effect, would be greatly in- 
jurious to our commercial intercourse with 
that country, though it was not directed 
more against the import of British goods 
than those of other nations. It was well 
known that the commercial treaty between 
this country and Portugal had expired 
with notice on the 30th of April last, and 
a negotiation was how going on for a new 
commercial treaty between the two coun- 
tries. If that negotiation should not suc- 
ceed, or if before it was brought to a close, 
the tariff should be carried into operation, 
it would be for the Government to propose 
for the 


to the House, and it would be 


House to consider, measures which would 
prevent other nations from obtaiming com- 
mercial facilities in this country which 
they refused to give us. 

Subject dropped. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 15, 1836. 


MINUTES Petitions presented. By the Earl of RApNor, 
f iW } md Mattock, for Relief to the Dissenters; 
froin the Parochial Un of ¢ »1kham, for Extending the 
ime for t Repay of the b L for the 
Building of Workhous under the Poor-I Amendmen 
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Epvucation (Irrianp).] The Bishop 
of Exeter presented a Petition from 
the Inhabitants of the town of Derby, 
complaining of the inad quacy of the Sys~ 
tem of Education established in Ireland, and 
praying their Lordships not to sanction 
any further grant to Maynooth, or any 
similar establishment; and spoke to the 
following effect:*—My Lords, in pre- 
senting myself to the notice of the House, 
| beg leave to assure your Lordships, and 
especially the noble Lords near me, (his 
Majesty’s Ministers), that I rise, not for 
the purpose of proposing any motion in 





* From a corrected edition, published by 
Murray, with notes, by the Right Reverend 
Prelate, 
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a spuit of hostility to them, or to awaken 
any angry discussion on the subject to 
which my motion refers; on the contrary, 
my intention is—and I trust I shall be 
found to have realized that intention—so 
to deal with the subject as to satisfy the 
noble Viscount himself, that I have no 
other feeling than that which his Majesty’s 
Government must have in common with 
me—I mean, a feeling for the real good 
of the mass of the population of Ireland, 
so far as their real good may be atiected 
by the influence of education. In moving, 
as I shall do, for the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the practical 


results of the operations of the Board of 


Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland, I do that which by no means im- 
plies the slightest censure on the Govern- 
ment, though I admit it implies some 
suspicion that the Commissioners have 
not conducted this great undertaking in a 
manner in which it was desirable it should 
Still, my Lords, as his 
Majesty’s Ministers cannot be heid re- 


be conducted. 


sponsible for Commissioners acting undet 
the authority of the Crown, more than 
can any other noble Lords of this House, 
they need not consider a motion of inquiry 
into the conduct of such Commissioners as 
in any degree directed against themselves. 
They are bound, most undoubtedly—and 
I know they will feel themselves called 
upon to act accordingly—they are bound 
to defend all officers acting under the 
authority of the Crown when they ar 
attacked, if they think the attack unfan 
or if there be not such a ] rumd facie case 
made out as calls on the accused party to 
answer it. 

My Lords, if the charges I am about to 
make, and if the 


he fitness and | ropriety of the 


doubts I am about to 


express, Of t 
| 


continuance of the system in its present 
state, shall be found to be frivolous and 
vexatious, then, [ entreat your Lordships 


to dismiss it at once. If, on the other hand, 


it shall appear that I have a grave case of 


complaint, and that I tender sufficient 
evidence to support it, I trust, under those 
circumstances, his Majesty’s Government 
will consider that they, above all the 
Members of this House, are especially 
called upon to promote this inquiry. My 
Lords, I have no right to doubt that such 
are the intentions of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; I have no right to doubt that they 
wish to give all possible publicity to the 
working of this system. They have always 
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consented to the production of all Returns 
that have been asked relating to it, (with 
one exception, indeed, when they objected 
to a Return of the comparative number otf 
Protestant and Roman Catholic children 
attending these schools; they have always 
expressed their wish and desire to assist in 
the development of all its operations ; 
and, believing them to be sincere in the 
desires and views which they have often 
expressed on this subject, | will say, in 
the outset, that Twill not call upon your 
Lordships for a vote against the Govern 
ment, if, after I have entered into this 
inquiry, they disapprove of my motion. | 
trust this declaration, on my part, will 
satisfy your Lordships, that I entertain no 
views hostile to his Majesty’s Government 
in bringing forward this subject—that 
I present myself to you on the present 
occasion, only because I am_ convinced 
that in Going so | am discharging my 
duty as a humble minister of that religion, 
which it is my bounden duty to advance 
as far as my poor ability will permit. 

In order that noble Lords may see that 
it is not my wish or intention to proceed 
hostilely, I wili beg leave to read the 
terms of the motion with which I shall 
conclude. ‘They are these:—‘* That a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
what progress the new system of education 
in Ireland has made towards effecting the 
main purpose for which it was established 
—namely, *‘ the combmed education of 
the poorer classes of the community tn 
that country, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, resting upon religious instruc 
tion;’ to inquire whether the funds 
intrusted to the Commissioners have been 


judiciously administered for the attainment 


of that object; and whether experience of 
the practical resuit of their labours has 
rendered it safe and advisable to adopt the 
recommendations contained in their Second 
Report, for the great extension of the 
sytem therein contemplated.” 

Your Lordships will perceive, that in 
the first part of my motion I have stated 
the purpose for which this system was 
established—namely, the combined educa- 
tion of the poorer classes of the commu- 
nity, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
resting on religious instruction. I have 


done so on the authority of the Report of 


the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. of 1828, which Report is 
expressly stated in Lord Stanley’s letter 
to be the authority on which the present 
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plan is based. It concludes by saying,— 


“It has been the object of your Com- 


mittee to discover a mode in which th 
combined education of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic may be carried on, rest- 


ing upon instruction, but free 
from the suspicion of proselytism.” 
This then, I say, ha 
which has always been 
think that it will hardly be 
the time is now arrived {oi 
to ascertain how far this object has been 
accomplished. My Lords, the 
system was first set on foot, owed, 
on all sides, to be an experiment; such 
was the judgment of it, expressed both in 
this and in the other House of Parliament, 
and such was the laneuave used, and the 


religious 


s been the object 
and | 
denied 
ende 


avowed ; 
the if 
WOUrINgS 


when 
if Was ay 


opinion stated, by one of the most 
influential and most distinguished Members 
of the Commission—Il mean the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. That most reverend 


Prelate always admitted that the system 
was an experiment, and he did not} 
hesitate to avow his suspicion that the 
experiment would not suce ed. Well, 
then, my Lords, there having been no 


inquiry into the result of this experiment 
up to the present day, this consideration 
alone would justly ny 
But independently of this, | think L shall 
be enabled to state grounds ficient 
why that inquiry should now take place. 


press nt motion. 


Si} 
ou = 


The Second ht vepe rt f thi Commissi mn, 
which IT hold in my hand, avd which was 
laid on your Lord hips’ fable at the end 


of the last Session, and printed, | believe 


during the recess, contemplates 


enormous extension, both of the mean 
and the sphere of action of the Commis- 


sioners, that it really becomes the bounde: 


MARCH Lo¢ 


é 


( lieland. y 


is 


tne: £4] , 
| lation ol that country sound religious edu 


feation. It is because I think that religious 
peace cannot be obtained,—that sound 
‘religious education cannot be att forded, — 

by 2 continuance of the system on etiials 
the Commissioners have hitherto acted, 
ithat I feel it to be ny duty, before you 
come to consider the vote whick : . be 
proposed for carrying on this sys , to 
call upon your Lordships to take a view of 


| the whole ease, and by a Select Committec 
to «¢ ider the course which you may 
{deem it necessary to pursue. 

You Lordships are aware that while the 
Commissioners demand this lar sum 


!of money, 


| l al 
to take upon then 


duty of your Lordships, and of all who, 
are concerned in giving etleet to. th 
recommendation, to pause and weigh well 


the grounds on which you are called 
to proceed, and the extent to which you 
are invited to It can hardly be 
necessary for me to remind your Lordships 
of the enormous extent of the demands 
made by these Commissioners ; they 
quire very large sums of money for nin 
successive years, and then a perpetual 
allowance of 200,000/. per annum. I do 
not mean to say, this is not the place in 
which any man would say that the ex- 
penditure ‘of that or any other sum would 
be too large, if it should have the 


upon 


ro 
SY" 


Jreland, and afford the mass of the popu- 


effect of 
giving religious peace to the people of 


that their 
iselves the education olf 


lreland 


they avow purpose Is 


the great mass of the population ol 


Th 


v expressly say — 


“ We think that the new system may 
be gradually extended through the avency 
of such teachers as we have contemplat d. 
intil its benefits are enjoyed by the great 


mass of t population,’ 

Now, my Lords, | must, in the first 
place say that T think it hardly 1 ssible— 
although the Report bears the signatur 
of every member of the Commission—that 


72 a 1 
it could have been unanimously agreed to 


T 
{t appears to me hard 


Pp} ly possible, jor I- 
stance, that the most reverend Prelate 
(the Archbishop of Dublin) could have 
assented to that recommendation. And 
why do I say this? My Lords, it may be 
in the recolleetion of vour Lordships, that 
when the ste \ first propos d, t ex 
cite { Ltn) if vrea pprehbensi and 
F ni Of MmOst Of Lhe Clergy 

it ind, and especl ily of the clergy of 
th e ft Dublin, who iddress ad then 
il i in te s ol respectful HDul strong 
remo rau wust 1 l'o this iaddress 
th mo evel id Pre late, with firmness 


and with dignity—but with the most entire 


| disposition to conciliate every feeling of 
distrust that might have arisen im ther 
minds,—returned an answer on the 7th of 


Te- | 


2 


1} 
been a He 


1832, in which ‘ » Salt 
Ul that I have 


been convinced that no one 


March, 


From ; to learn, 


I have descrip 


tion of school can be the best adapted to 


all parishes alike.” 
reverend 
himself to 
different circumstances 
these parishes, and the 


was here 
‘ct of the 
tracte r of 

religious 


He 


Prelate 
the subj 


i ine most 


addy 


ressin¢’ 
and ch 
different 
persuasions of their population. 
goes on to say— 

‘ The rector of each parish must be leit 


then 
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to judge what system is best suited to his} 
own; and Jam very far from wishing 
that a more imperfect system should be 
introduced in any place where one intrin- 
sically better can be made available.” 

The most reverend Prelate considered | 
that in all cases, where it was possible, | 
they ought to afford religious instruction | 
on the principles of the Charch of England ; 
on which subject some doubts appear to | 
have been entertained respecting his | 
views ; and he goes on to explain hinself | 
thus:— 

‘*T never understood that it was intended | 
to substitute such (national) schools for } 
those on a more perfect system in any | 
place where such should have been intro- | 
duced and found to succeed, but to rescue 
from hopeless ignorance those who (whe- 
ther by their own fault or otherwise) 
could not be brought to avail themselves 
of any better plan.”* 

That was a very modest expres 
nion in favourof the new system on the part 
of the most reverend Prelate, and I have 
no doubt he was quite sincere in giving it; 
I have, also, no doubt he would at that 
time have been astonished if he bad been 
told that, within a short period, Parlia- 
ment would be called upon, in part on his 
authority, to come forward and adopt this 
as an universal system. I am sure the 
most reverend Prelate would have so 
felt. Still, however, I admit that if it has 
been found, by the experience of the last 
four years, that the system has worked so 
well as to prove it to be the best plan 
which can be adopted, then, indeed, there 
has been no inconsistency in the conduct 
of the most reverend Prelate, even if he 
has cordially joined in the recent Report. 
But the question of the success of the 
system is that which is at issue. 

The Report states that there shall be 
5,000 schools, and as many teachers, in 
Ireland—that this number is required for 


on of O} 1- 








* The following passage (p. 23) is still 
more remarkable ;—‘* W here schools on the 
Kildare-place plan, or on one intrinsically 
better, are found to work well, and to embrace 
the great mass of the population, I should be 
truly sorry to see an inferior one substituted. 
But in the many districts where the case is 
otherwise, it does seem to me highly desirable, 
that at least an attempt should be made to im- 
part some useful knowledge to those who 
would otherwise either be left in hopeless 
ignorance, or would learn more evil than good, 
from, perhaps, some hedge-schoolmasters, who 
may be secretaries to a band of incendiaries,” 
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the purpose of affording education to the 
great mass of the population. Now, my 
Lords, let the House recollect that the 
establishment of a system of education, 
resting on redigzous instruction, is that for 
which the Board was appointed—that 
religious instruction was declared to be 
the very foundation and basis of the whole 


| plan; and, therefore, if it has failed 


that, it has failed at the very root. I en 
treat your Lordships, then, to observe how 
the Commissioners have provided for reli- 
gious instruction in these schools, to be 
established throughout Ireland. There 
are to be, as 1 have said, 5,000 teachers, 
and these teachers are to receive a very 
advanced species of education. I will 
beg leave to read to your Lordships 
what manner, and on what es these 
schoolmasters are to be instructed :-- 

‘* In order to secure teachers of skill 
and intelligence, we propose establishing 
five professorships in our training insti 
tution:—I1. Of the Art of Teaching and 
Conducting Schools. 2. Of Composition, 
English Literature, Ilistory, Geography, 
and Political Economy. — 3 Of Natural 
History, in all its branches. 4. Of Mathe- 


matics and Mathematical icant, 5 OF 


Mental Philosophy, including the elements 
of Logic and Rhetoric.” 

My Lords, these are most important 
subjects, certainly, and cannot be too 
much encouraged in their proper order. 
i quarrel not now with the attempt to 
sive this wide circle of knowledge to the 
schoolmasters of Ireland. | only contend 
that the main object is not provided for, 
and that the plan of the Commissioners is 
not likely to attain that object. For it 
must be observed, that in the Report of 
the Commissioners, when speaking of the 
qualification of schoolmasters, there is a 
total absence of anything like a reference 
to religion; for anything that appears to 
the contrary they may be atheists. No 
mode is pointed out by which the slightest 
particle of religious knowledge can be 
obtained by them. It may, perhaps, be 
said that they will partake of the general 
means of religious instruction given by the 
Board, in all the schools under their con- 
trol; but if this be said, I must take leave 
to deny the correctness of the statement. 
The only principle on which the Board 
rests its expectation of adequate religious 
instruction being given in its schools, is 
the duty of the several pastors of congre- 
gations in the different parishes to attend 
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to the teaching of their respective flocks. 
But how can such pastors contrive to in- 
struct those who were formerly under their 
charge, when thev are removed to the 
normal school of Dublin, or of some other 
great city, or county-town in Ireland 2 
My Lords, it is impossible. 
schoolmasters will be left to pick up thei 


i 
religion as they can; and [| must 


Education 


These 5,000 


say, 


this is the first time that the people of 


this country were ever asked to believe, 
that children be taught the ' 
truths, which it is really essential for them 
to know,—true morality, and true religion, 
—by those who are not deeply imbued 
with the principles of religion themselves. 

But these teachers are merely to 
benefit the people of Ireland “through the 
schools committed to their charge. Iden- 
tified in interest with the state, and there- 
fore anxious to promote a spirit of obedi- 
ence to lawful authority, we are confident, 
(says the Report), that they would prove a 
body of the utmost value and importance 
in promoting civilization and peace.” 


can only 


not 


My Lords, a higher authority than 
these Commissioners has commanded a 


diferent course to be pursued in training 
men to loyalty. ‘* Fear God, and honour 
the King,” says a book which, whatever 
the Commissioners may think of it, your 
Lordships are not so liberal as to discard. 
My Lords, the “ Fear of God” must go 
first, for no man will honour the King, no 
man will be loyal or faithful to his earthly 
governors, who does not fear God,—who 
does not honour the Kine because he fears 
God? And yet there is not the slightest 
care taken, I repeat, to teach these teach- 
ers their only true lesson of wisdom—nay, 
there is not the slightest security taken 
against the appointment of the most god- 
less youths in Ireland to be teachers in 
these schools. 

It is singular enough, but it does so 
happen, that about the time when the 
Report of the Commissioners was pre- 
sented to this House, the 
Public Instruction in France directed a 
circular letter to be addressed to the rectors 
of the academies in that country ; and it is 
not a little mortifying to observe, how 
much more importance the French Minis- 
ter attaches to religion, as an essential 
part of education, than has been ascribed 
to it by these Commissioners. Yet this 
was not wont to be the case. This country 
was not wontto be inferior to France in 
il for the 


, 


reverence for religion, nor in ze% 
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promotion of its sacred cause. My Lords, 
M. Guizot says— 

“It has been sometimes thought, that 
to succeed in securing tofamilies of differ- 
ent creeds the re ality and the freedom of 


religious instruction, it was sufficient to 
substitute for the special lessons and 
practices of the several religious denomi- 


nations, some lessons and practices sus- 
ceptible in appearance of being applied to 
Such would not 
answer the real wish either of families or 
of th They would tend to banish 
all positive and effective religious instruc 
tion from the schools, in order to substi 
tute onethat is merely vacue and abstract 

Such are the observations of M. Guizot 

reneralized religious 
Sut then follows a 
passage of greater importance, tending to 
show the feeling which the 
ter entertains, as to the necessity 
of sivine a sound religious education to 
those whose duty it will be to instruct 
others,—a point upon which the Commis- 
stoners, I grieve to say, are altogether 
silent. ‘The passage runs thus— 

“If the reality and the freedom of the 
religious instruction of the children ought 
to be thus secured, in all schools, and 
for all creeds, with still stroneer reason 
oucht the same care to be taken for the 
rclicious instruction of the teachers them- 
selves, who are to be placed at the head 
of these schools.” 

My Lords, | should 


any noble 


all religions. measures 


” 


on the subject of a 

instruction in schools. 
: m. 
french minis- 


absolute 


be clad to hear 
Lord get up, and say, he has 
1 a passage like this in any part of 
teport of these Commissioners. Alas! 
there is not a single syllable in it of the 
kind. 1 sure, therefore, that your 
Lordships will feel that the recommen- 


fount 
the | 


am 


dation of these Commissioners, as far as 
concerns one great andessential particular, 
the religious instruction of the teachers, is 
not only defective, (that would be to say 
little), but positively vicious, Without 
religion, all other knowledge can only 
lead, 1 


nature of man to 


as it always has led, the corrupt 

a more frightful excess 
In short, my Lords, by 
omitting to provide for the effective reli 
instruction of the teachers, the 
Commissioners have neelected their first 
and most obvious duty. 

On looking’ ; 
the Commissioners rest theirdemands for an 
aceession to their funds, and the extension 
of their pl ce, I find them deelarine 


of wickedness. 


o1ous 


to the grounds on which 
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“That the system has already been 
very generally adopted under the auspices 
both of Protestant and Roman Catholic 
clergymen, and of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic laymen. . That it has proved 
generally ben¢ ficial and accey table to 
Protestants and Roman Catholics accord- 
ing to their respective wants. , 

They state, in partic ular, that no fewer 
than 140 clergymen of the Established 
Church, 180 of the Presbyterian persua- 
sone. 397 Roman Catholic cler: gymen, 
have been among the applicants for their 
aid in the establishment of new schools. 
Now I have taken the trouble to investigate 
this matter, and [ find by the Returns 
which have been laid before the House, 
that with respect to ri 140 persons 
described as el reymen of the Established 
Church who have given hi their adhesion 
to the plan of the Commissioners, there 
are, in fact, only 80.* If your Lordships 
look to the Return, which was obtained, 
with great difficulty, at the end of the last 
Session, and then only so obtained in 
consequenhce of something very like a 
threat, which was held out by a Noble 
Baron, not now in this country,—that it 
would be necessary to make the authority 
of this House felt, if the Return was any 
longer withheld—your Lordships will find, 
that instead of there being 140 applicants 
from among clergymen of ‘the Established 
Church, the ‘re are in fact only 80. The 
same persons are registered over and over 
again, In consequence of their having 
applied for more than one school, There 
are two clergymen (I do not mention the 
fact to their disparagement, for I have no 
right to suppose them to be not sincere 
and zealous in the cause), but there are 
two clergymen belonging to a parish i 
the diocese of Derry, who have applied 
for so many schools, that their names are 
reckoned as thirteen—nearly a tenth of 
the whole number! And these individuals 
are the rector and curate of a parish in 
which there is by no means a large Pro- 
testant population, | wish most heartily 
that the case stopped here, but it does not. 
I am quite sure that there will be in this 
Hlouse no special pleading in justific ation 
of the statement of the Commissioners, on 
the ground of their speaking of 140 sig- 








* Kighty-eight names are given in the re- 
turn. But eight of these do not apply to any 
of the schools specified in the other return 
previously made, and are, 
ol jection 


all of them, open to 
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natures, and of their being, in fact, 140 
signatures of clergymen, though not of 
140 clergymen. 1 am quite sure, I repeat, 
that such a subterfuge would be spurned 
by every one of your Lordships. [ am 
quite sure the noble Duke at the bead 
the Commission would not wish that such 
an answer should be made to the charge: 
but if it be made, I can then, in reply, refer 
to another part of the very same Report. 
My Lords, if you will turn to the Abstract 
of the Table, No. 1, at the end of the 
Report, you will find a statement of the 
number of persons, clerical and lay, who 
have signed applications for aid in found- 
ing er schools. Out of the applicant 
for 1,106 schools at present in operation, 
it is expressly and in terms stated, that 
there are 117 clergymen of the Established 
Church ; and that for the 191 not vet 
in operation, but building, twenty-three of 
the applicants are clergymen of the Estab 
lished Church. Now, 
117 and twenty-three, make up exactly 
140. This, then, is the number of clerical 
applicants stated by the Board, though 
there are in truth only eighty, the signa- 
tures of the same persons, in many in- 
stances, being counted over and ove 
again. I repeat, therefore, that this 
statement by the Commissioners, of the 
number of Protestant clergymen undet 
whose auspices the system is said to have 
been adopted, is not only not true, but 
contrary to the truth, 

But, my Lords, even here the matter 
does not rest. I[ have something still to 
say, which I think your Lordships will 
consider far more surprising. Your Lord- 
ships, Iam sure, will bear in mind what 
took place when this system was originally 
introduced. I hold in my band Lord 
Staniey’s letter, which was the foundation 
of the system, and which contains the 
principles Jaid down for the guidance of 
the Commissioners. That noble Lord 


these numbers of 


says i— 

As one of the main objects must be to 
unite in one system children of different 
creeds, and as much must depend upon 
the co-operation of the resident clergy, 
the Board will probably look with peculiar 
favour upon applications proceeding either 
liso ak. The Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergy of the Parish; or 2nd, 
One of the clergymen, and a certain num- 
ber of parishioners professing the opposite 
creed ; ov 3rd Parishioners of both deno 
minations,” 
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Now, these are three different classes, I will not weary your Lordships by going 
and, as the Commissioners present three |into many cases in remote parts of the 
classes of applicants in their Report, we | country of which there is a great variety, and 
are bound to suppose that they intend | some of which are very extraordinary. In 
their classes to be the same as Lord Stan- | one inst e, the individual described as a 
ley’s—strictly the same; the first class | clergy 1 had discarded not only 1 
being of schools for which application was | dress, bu fa clergyman ; | 
made by the resident parochial clergymen | registered |} \ i ec vyoas an 
of the different denominations. The Com- | esquire, and lost his vot the false di 
missioners state that the number of appli- | scription. My Lords, this worthy apph 
cants of the first class is 140; l have | cant to the Board is counted three Limes, 
reduced them to eighty, and I shall now | havingappliediorthreeschools. He is three 
proceed to reduce them a little more. lof the 140. Noble Lords may testify sur 

My Lords, circumstances occurred prise; but if the noble Viscount will grant 
which excited in my mind a strong sus- | me the Committee, | will prove everything 
picion of the inaccuracy of the Board in 1 Il have stated Meanwhile I will sav, th 
this particular, and [I was induced to take | Ll find this y O e aclergyman, nowa 
some pains in corre sponding not only with | layman, styled an u in 1 Report 
friends in Jreland, but also with other most | of the Commission for inqui into the 
respectable individuals to whom | was | St of the P f Ireland in the last yea 
before a stranger, in order to ascertain the I do not wish to1 yn the n ot 
real facts of the case. ‘The results of that person publicl uit if noble \ unt 
investigation I will now take the liberty of ks me for it I wall eit him, whether 


stating to your Lordships. | 

I find that several of the clergymen stated, | 
in the Report of the 25th of March of last 
year, to be applicants to the Board, have 
been dead these two or three years,—that 
several others have withdrawn,—that se- 
veral others have ceased to have any con- 
nexion with the parishes with which they 
were concerned when 
established,—that many had never any 
connexion with the parishes at all, 
that of the existence of at 
traces can be found ;—in short, I pledge 
myself, if your Lordships will grant me this 
Committee, to show, by 
evidence, that the 140 will 
dwindle down to 40 at most. From one 
clergyman I have received a letter, stating 
that, on seeing the name of an individual 
printed among the applicants for a school 
in the parish of which the writer was rector, 
he wrote to him, inquiring how he came to 
apply for the erection of a school ina 
parish with which he had nothing whatever 
to do. The answer was,— 

‘1 happened to be visiting in you 
parish, and put my name to the applica- 


the schools were 


least one no 


incontrovertible 


number of 





tion on being told that my doing so did not 
imply any connexion with the place, or 
impose any future responsibility. I signed 
it merely as an individual, and not as the 
clergyman of, or 
parish,” 

This shows the sort of artifices to which 
recourse has been had, not by the Com- 
inissioners, but by partisans of the system 


belonging to, the 


—and | are gr 


he crants me the Committee or not. 
There is person in the Return, 
who I will not say lost his gown, but 


cure, twenty 


another 
who 
had been removed from his 
years ago, for some act of great misconduct, 
and afterwards, on endeavouring to thrust 
himself into active ministry, was removed 
by the Bishop. 


; : : 
ior two schools, and he 


That person has applied 
is two of the 140. 


In some other cases the names put down 


ire gross forgeries, 

But, my Lords, th is On Casi 
peculiarl worthy of remark. For where 
did it ocem ? In a remot part ot Ireland ? 
No, my Lords, in the city of Dublin itself. 


~ . Pa 
Che name of Robertson, a supposed clergy 


man, is given in an application of the first 


class for the establishment of a scho 
the p irish of St. Peter’s, which is part of 
* Dublin 


the corps of the archdeaconry of 


Now, the 


me, stating n¢ 


archdeacon himself has written to 
is no such 


ected 


it only that there 
clergyman among his curates, or com 
but that he absolutely does not 
and another friend in- 


with him, 
1 
know thie name 


forms me, that he has inquired dilivently, 


but inquired in vain——ltor no one knows of 


such a person. Can this 


the existence of 
part of the 


doubt 


have been a mistake on the 


Commissioners ? I have no they 
thought this person belong d to Dublin— 
but did they 


in the parish for 


was a resident 
which he 
applied ? The very circumstance ol thei 
to my 


believe he 
clergyman 
not having ascertained the fact ts, 
mind i el ir and ™m inife Sf prool that the y 
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do not take the trouble to make the in- 
quiries which they ought to deem neces- 
sary. Their not having done so in 
this case, in which the proofs lay at 
their own door, shows that they have not 
considered it to be a part of their duty to 
do so at all ;—in short, my Lords, I say, 
confidently, that as the ‘Commissioners 
have not thought proper to ascertain the 
authenticity of the signatures to these 
applications, they have neglected their 
most obvious duty—nay, as -y have pursued 
a course which was manife stly likely to pro- 
voke, and has, in fact, provoked, very dis- 
gusting fraud. 

My Lords, the case which I have just 
mentioned occurred, [ repeat, within the 
city of Dublin, within the jurisdiction, 
therefore, and under the eye, of one of 
the Commissioners—the Archbishop of 
Dublin-—who had it in his power most 
easily, by merely looking into his Diocese 
Book, to ascertain,—and I should have 
thought he would have felt it to be his 
duty to ascertain—whether the application 
for this school in Dublin, professing to 
be made by aclergyman of the Church 
of England, was really made by the 
clergyman of the parish, before he per- 
mitted his own name to be affixed to 
this Report ; much more, before he came 
to Parliament, claiming increased means 
for the extension of the system, and 
founding his claim on _ the alleged 
number of clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land who support it. 

But this has not been confined to the 
city of Dublin. Within the very same 
diocese, in a parish very near the country 
residence of a noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Plunket), the parish of Delgany, a 
similar case has occurred. ‘Two clergy- 
men of the Church of England are stated 
as applicants for a national school there. 
My Lords, I have the happiness of being 
acquainted with the clergyman of that 
parish (the reverend Mr. Cleaver), and 
believing that he was ardently opposed to 
this unscriptural plan of education, | 
requested a common friend to inquire of 
him how it happened that two of his 
curates had applied for a national school to 
be established in his parish. ‘* Two of my 
curates !” said this gentleman, “ it is 
impossible. I know nothing of any such 
school.” and then came an explanation, 
The names of those two applicants were 
Colbourne and Morrison. Mr. Cleaver 
assured my friend that they had nothing 
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whatever to do with his parish. One of 
them, indeed, had no pastoral connexion 
with any parish at all, and the other was 
resident on his living in a distant part of 
Ireland, coming to the neighbourhood of 
Delgany only as an occasional visitor. 
But the case does not end here. Mr, 
Morrison, finding that his name had been 
put forth as one of the applicants for this 
school, immediately wrote to Mr. Cleaver, 
assuring him that he never had signed any 
such application, and that he wondered 
who it was that had had the audacity to 
put his name to such a document. The 
other gentleman is now in Italy, and, 
therefore, whether his name was forged or 
not cannot be ascertained. Be this as it 
may, it is enough for my argument that 
neither he nor Mr. Morrison had any 
connexion with the parish of Delgany. 
Yet their names are made to swell the list 
of clerical applicants to the Board, and 
that, too, on account of a parish in the di- 
ocese of Dublin, though the Archbishop of 
Dublin must have known that they had 
nothing whatever to do either with the 
parish or with the diocese, and had no 
right whatever, therefore, to appear as 
applicants of the first class in this 
Report. 

So much for the clerical applicants of 
the Established Church. The number of 
Presbyterian clergymen stated to be 
applicants is 180. My Lords, I have taken 
the trouble of examining, and I find that 
though the number of applications is 180, 
the number of applicants is about 90. 
But this is not all. I wrote to a dis- 
tinguished minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland—a man of very high 
character; and from him I have received 
a report, by which it appears that many 
of these names are of persons not Presby- 
terians—in short, he reduced the number 
to about seventy. Without, however, taking 
this into account, and without any evidence 
in Committee, but upon the mere showing 
of these Returns, instead of 180 clerical 
applicants of the Presbyterian Church, 
there are, in truth, only ninety. Now, these 
mis-statements—this, at least, will not be 
deemed too strong a term to apply to 
them,—-are not merely otiose and in- 
operative declarations ; for the Commis- 
sioners who make them say, that it ts 
because they have 149 applicants, who 
are clergymen of the Church of England ; 
and bec ause they have 180 applicants, 
who are clergymen of the Presbyterian 
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in saying that their system has been 


{Maren 15} 


Church in Ireland, that they are justified | resident clergy of the Church of England, 


1267. the 


“* very generally adopted under the auspices | 


of Protestant as well as Roman 
clergymen ;” nay, to “ have been found 
generally beneficial d acceptable to 
Protestants and Roman ¢ atholic s, accord- 
ing to their respective wants.” Wall your 
iF ordships allow them any longer toc laim 
this as a ground upon which to rest their 
demand for an enormous increase of their 
funds, and an unlimited extension of their 
operations ? before you do so, [am quite 
persuaded that when you are solemnly 
assured, that in Committee I shall be 
able to prove the facts, | have now stated, 


ant 


you will not refuse the inquiry which I 
ask, 
My Lords, I will now trespass upon 


your Lordships with some statements on 
another part of the subject,—I_ will 
deavour to show to you from the disburs 
ment of the funds the Board, what 
has been their success in satisfying the 
people of Ireland, of both Chure hes alike 
—Protestant and Roman Catholics. 

There were, at the time this Report was 
made, 1,106 schools in operation; and 
your Lordships are told by the Commis- 
sioners, that these schools are ‘* found to 
be generally beneficial and acceptable to 
the members of the different religious 
communions in Ireland, according to 
their respective wants.” Now, it appears 
that of these 1,106 schools, 713 have been 
applied for by Roman Catholic priests 
alone, without any other clerical appli- 
cants whatever. The cler: xy of the Church 
of England, alone, have applied for nine- 
teen but of these, nine only are applied for 
by those who are resident parochial clergy 
of the parish. Your Lordships will 
therefore perceive that as 715 to nine such 
is the comparative approbation of the 
Roman Catholic priests and clergy of the 
Church of England of this system. The 
Roman Catholic priests have received 
5,5251. 18s. 34d. for building; the resident 
parochial clergy of the Church of England 
have received, under this head, nothing. 
The Roman Catholic Clergy have received 
for fittings-up 4,5712. 0s. 3d. ; those of the 
Church of England 291. 10d. The 
toman Catholic priests have received 
salaries to teachers 6,587/. ; the parochial 
resident clergy of the Church of [ng- 
land have received only 661. 


eli- 


of 


OJSe 


The 
Roman Catholic priests have received for 
school requisites 2,586/. the parochial 
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clergy alone. hace 
and have obtained 


Pre sbyte rian 


applied for 36 schools, 


1451. for building 15S Ss, for fittings-up, 
and 29217. for salaries 

But it does appear that in some in- 
stances the clergy of the Church of 


Kugland have applied in conjunction with 
the Roman Catholic priests. There are 
124 schools for which the clergy the 
two churches have joined in the ir appli- 
These have received S112. for 
building ; 5022, for fittings-up ; 1,286/. for 
salaries ; and 3347. for school- requis ites. 
Butof these, fifty-six only have been applied 
for by the resident paro hial clergy of the 
-those ration 
in Lord Stanley’s letter, necessary 


of 


cations, 


7 : : ; 
Churceh- whose co- ope 1S 


deeme d, 


for the perfect carrying on of the system 
these have received for building 2062., for 
fittings-up 3362, for salaries 719/., and 


something for school-requisites.— —There are, 


110 schools, for which Presbyterian clergy- 


men have joined in application with 
Roman Catholic priests; receiving for 
building 7251, 19s. 2d., for fittings-up 


6247. 10s. From these, however, deductions 
should be made on account of those who 
have withdrawn from connexion with the 
Board, or who are not really Presby- 
terian clergymen; the exact number of 
these is not known.—There are fifty-seven 
schools in operation, for which Roman 
Catholic priests have been joined by 
Roman Catholic laymen only; receiving 
for building 2201., for fittings-up 384Z. 4s, 
L1d.—There twenty-four schools 
under the superintendence of nunneries, 
monasteries, or religious houses; receiv- 
ing building for fittings-up 
10d. 

So much 
operation. 


schools how 


are 


for 5P71., 


3 891. 6s. 
in 
cases of 

yet in 
in favour 


for the schools already 
3ut there are 191 
building, and not 
in which the difference 
of the Roman Catholics is far more 
inordinate than in the’ others. The 
applicants for these 191 schools have re- 
ceived for building 18,3432. 5d.; 
have 1 applied for by Roman Catholic 
priests without any other clerical appli- 
cants, and have received for building 
13,5411.8s.4d., twohave been applied for by 
clergymen of the church without other 
clerical applicants, and have received for 


operation, 


15s. baz 


’ 
> DEE! 


building 1992; in neither case was the 

applicants. the resident Minister of the 

parish. Three have been applied for by 

Presbyterian clereymen without other 
| 
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clerical applicants, and have received for 
building 6 13s. 4d. There are eighteen 
for which gymen of the Church have 


joined Roman Catholic priests, and re- 
ceive d iT buildit LOT as. ; of the se, 


ten only have been applied for by th 
resident nar ministers, and q 
received for building 7077. 7s. Tl 
thirteen for which Presbyterian clerg: 


. ° Pe r) 1 } % 
have joined with Roman Catholic priests, 
. i 


and received for building 1,2142. 2s. 6d. 
There are fifteen for which Presbyteria: 
and Roman Catholic laymen have \ppli d 
and received for | yuilding 1.5581 Gd. ; 


there have bee 


testant laymen alone, and have received 
for building 2127. 18s. 8d.; there hav 


been five applied for by Roman Catholic 
laymen alone, and have reccived fo 
building 5447. Is, 8d. 

So much for the distribution of the 
funds of the Board—so much for the proof 
thence derived of the system being gene- 
rally beneficial, and acceptable to Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics alike, in pro- 
portion to their respective numbers and 
wants. 

But I must not rest this 
here. It may be said, that this is only a 
proof that the clergy of one per suasion are 
well disposed towards the system, 
those of the other persuasion are deter- 
mined against iE: [The Duke of Leinster 
—THear, hear!) fam not surprised 
hear that cheer; it is very natural, coming 
from the noble Duke; Ale [ must 
that the scheme was net originally intro- 
duced merely as suiting the inclinations of 
one party in preference to those of the 
other; but, it was avowedly introduced as 
a scheme intended and designed to be 
equally beneficial and equally satisfactory 
to both. My Lords, this it is which makes 
the acceptance of the scheme by the dif- 
ferent parties to be the fair test of its 
success. Asc 


$s part of my case 


while 


stat 


heme set on foot professedly 
favourable to persons of one religious per- 
suasion, will, of course, have applicants 
only or chiefly on that one side, and that 
in proportion to the degree in which the 
persons of that persuasion consider it to 
be favourable to them. 


But this system 
of education 


Ireland professes to be a 
national system; it is maintained by the 
national purse, and undertakes to ‘meet 
the wants and the 
nation, 


wishes of a whole 
When, therefore, it is repudiated 
by one great section of that nation, it is 


manifest that the sche me has failed 
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It may, however, be said that there isa 
violent and unreasonable prejudice against 
it on the part of the Protestant clerg rV. 
Nay, the noble Viscount at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government, — the 
night, 
( lerey 


other 
Protestant 
or fanaticism foi 


ve age! charged the 
y with bigotry 
jecting the system: a 
fanaticism - one 


Lord, ‘¢ mad 


the bigotry o1 
party, ” said the 
e them refuse to avail them- 
selves of the scheme offered to them, that 
was no reason why the benefit of it should 
not be extended to others.” But, in order 
to enable the noble Viscount to make that 
statement, he must show, first, that the 
real tendency of the system is beneficial 
to both—-fair and equal to both. Now, 


LEnGeHCY O 
mv Lords, it is notorious that this scheme, 


re 


noble 


, started with a declara 

tion that the Bible must be excluded from 
the schools at the time of united instruc- 
tion. Why? Because the Roman Catholic 
clerg y did not like it; because, on con- 
scientious grounds, they objected to a 
scriptural education bei ‘ing attempted to 
be given to Roman Catholic children. 
This was expressly caies ‘¢a vital defect” 
in the former systems of instruction, sup- 
ported by the public funds. But, my 
Lords, is it not very conceivable, that con- 
scientious men on the other side may enter- 
tain objections—and I am bigot and fana- 
tic enough to avow that they appear to me 
very reasonable objections—to the system 
actually set on foot, because the Bible 
is not included? Surely, it is a little hard 
for them to be condemned and_ branded 
with the reproach of bigotry and fana iticism, 

—very awkward and unpopular phrases, 

in these times especially ,—for adhering 
to their consciences, in spite, I will say, of 
a degree of temptation to the contrary, 
which has rarely been met with equal 
resistance. For, allow me, my Lords, to 
ask the noble Viscount, what but con- 
could have induced the Protestant 
clergy of [reland to abstain from gratify- 
ing, at once, the Government and the 
Roman Catholic people, and sparing their 
own miserably impoverished purse, by ap- 
plying to the National Board forassistance 
in sup port of their schools? My Lords, 
it is quite notorious that this was a sure 
and adequate means to obtain the favour 
of Government in Ireland. When, there- 
fore, persecution in the fiercest form was 
directed against the clergy of that country, 
and when they did not take this easy and 
cainful course to check it in its full career, 


in its very outset, 


science 





. 
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it is impossible that anything but the 
exemplary 
their 


and conscientious adherence 


e of their ow 


own sens dutv coul 
have influenced th Viv Lords, | 
honour that venerab] te dy, the el 
Ireland, more than [ can expres but 


scarcely for anythine do IT honour them 


more, than for their conscientious ad 
ence to what the y be lieve, whether rightly 
or not, to be sound relizious objections te 
this system. But | return t ny prop 


subject. 
My Lords, in looking to tl: 
of the Board, I find one class of ease 


which I request your particular attentt 


It appears, by the return made t 
Lordships that of the number of 

In Operation, twenty-four a inder t 
superint ndenece of nunneri n 
teries, or other 1 elie “IOUS bod », and t! i 
these schools “RES saiatieed tO i! | i 1 
the Board than all the aid civen to tl 
applications from the parochial clergy 


the Established Church alone. Now, I will 


venture to put this matter to the candour 


of the noble Viscount and his friends—for 
[ am perfectly sure that their liberality 
does not go so far, as to expect the clergy 
of the Established Church, » laity of 
that church, send ~hianai ‘children 
to be taught by monks and ouns in 
that they must 
e of th 

lana 


or 


to 


schools—I am quite 
that the very 
schools being under s 


> sure 
circumstan 


hon 


see 


ic 
1) 
I 


effect, an exclusion of Protestant children 
from them. I put it, therefore, to their 
candour, whether a single instance of t 

sort would not be a violation of the prin- 
ciple upon which this system professes ti 
proceed ; yet we have scen that the Board 
admits no fewer than twenty-four such 


instances; and I here — , if the noble 
Duke who cheered me a little while azo, 
will prevail upon his noble Fri = to vrant 
this Committee, that [ will 1 take ft 


double the number thos pence four 
exhibited in the Return. My Lords, | am 
ready to produce an individual of high 
character, integrity, 
tion, 
istence of nine others not included 1 
Return, and is willing to testify gis 
effect, on his oath, before any Committee 
which your Lordships may ap point. No 
is this a solitary instance. I[ will produc 
other witnesses ready to prove ae cases 
of the same kind. 1 also pledge myselt 
prove, by the sworn testimony of 
persons of the highest respectability, ¥ 


of 


and accurate observa- 


to 


several 


most 


these 


| 
|i 
| 
v0 fi 











who has himself ascertained the ex- | 
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in which a Roman 
—that the 


that, too in a case, 
Catholic Bishop was concerned 
sum of 100/., — by the 





the purposes of a school, was abstrac ed 
from the uses for whieh it had been 
granted, and applied tow he building 
ofa see Catholic 

My Lords, r Lord lip will not im- 
: ie that I mention these facts, no a 
instances ol » carelessness of the Bo rd 
in dispensing the money intrusted to thei 
care. ‘The money-consideration 1s thi 
smallest part of the case; fo let it be 
re mem ‘cing th Lt money cannot be ml - 
applies in this ease without leading to fat 
WOI conseq ue than was 

But these hools have not only been 
instruments of extorting funds for pro- 
moting the purposes of the Roman Ca bolie 
! ligion, but thev have also been made the 
theatres of the coarsest ai . reest Roman 
Catholic agitation. I « 1 prove, that, in 
one of thes pla es, a dinner was given to 
a person whose very presence li sien acl- 


tation—to Mr. O'Connell. In another of 
these schools a dinner was given to the 
] 


| “inxs 
arch-agitator ¢ st—I mean the so- 


¢ 
ealled Archbi: Tuam, Dr. M’Hale. 
[In another parish, the master of the na- 
went forth at the head of an 
oreanized by him—in 
honour gh this same Dr. M‘Hale, and met 
him with banners, on pies were inscribed 
the wo a Liberty an Religion.” Your 
Lordships will understa nh what was meant 
by the word—* Liberty,” when you bear 
in mind that this took place immediately 
after Dr. M‘Hale came fresh—I had al- 
most said reekine—from the dinner of ag- 
tation at Tuam, adinner at whi 
which in other times, I 
e to your Lordships to say whether 
would have excited some 
Mayjesty’s 


— of 
tional school 


body—organized 


ch speeches 
were de livered, 
will | 
curiosity on the 
Attorney-General. 
My Lords, a clergyman residing in the 
parish, where the procession took place 
under the direction of the national school- 
master, felt it his duty to make a repre- 
sentation on the subject to the Board . and 
he received an assurance that the matter 
should be inquired into. No inquiry, 
however, having been instituted, after an 
interval of several weeks, this gentleman 


times, 
rs 


part of his 


renewed his remonstrance After this 
econd application, the Bassi ahene’ the 
lirhtest notice to the cle i Lene sent 
down an inspector; but unhappily, for 
want of notice, no ¥ nesses wet forth- 


Board for 
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coming—those who could have proved the 
case were absent, and so off went the in- 
spector, and no further notice was taken 
of the affair. Another complaint, on ac- 
count of another act of misconduct; was 
made ag schoolmaster ; 
in reference to which the clergyman re- 

eived from the Board a simple intimation, 
an inquiry by their in- 
spector, and that they were satistied. The 
ie reym: in did that which he felt due to 
himself and to common justice—he re 
quested that he migh t see the Report 
made to them by the inspec tor: but the 
refused to comply with 
this very reasonable demand. My Lords, 
on this case | must add one further par- 
ticular. The comp! unt 
Board, that the 
with these 


ainst the same 


that there had been 


Commissioners 


stated to the 
iarged 
offences was a man who had 

ed from another employment 
for using treasonable, or at least seditious 
lancuage to the coast-guards. He referred 
them to proof of this fact also; but to this 
they thought proper to pay no attention 
whatsoever. 

I now proceed to a case which I am 
sure will appear to the House to be of 
erave character, and one which makes me 
confident that I shall obtain the assistance 
of the noble Marquess near me (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) in obtaining this 
Committee which I ask. I am assured, 
and I believe I can prove the fact, that 
in a national school built on the pro- 
perty of that noble Marquess, aud under 
the patronage of the noble Marquess’s 
agent, the boys, just after the execution of 
certain persons who had been tried and 
condemned by the special commission in 
Queen’s County, were found writing these 
words as their copy—of course set them 
' master—‘‘ God be with the poor 
fellows that were hanged at Maryborough.” 
[A Noble Lord:—This might be a charit- 
able wish.] My Lords, 1 hear that this 
might have been only a kind and charit- 


schoolmaster cl 


been dismiss 


| able wish. Now, will the noble Lord who 


so loudly whispers this, or will any one of 
your L ordships orave sly get up in his place 
and tell me, with a firm countenane e, that 
he thinks it was so intended? Is there 
any one of your Lordships who is not sure 
that those words were put before those 
children to imbue their infant minds with 
feelings of disaffection to the law, 
them honour the men, 
suffered for their 
teach them, 


to make 
who had justly 
crimes, as martyrs; to 
from their earliest infaney, 








. 
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to side with the violators of the law, to 
sympathize with them, and to regard the 
law itself as a system of tyranny and 
oppression. ; ; 

My Lords, I will not trespass on 
patience with any more particul 
though many more I have, which [reserve 


your 


ar Cases 


’ 


for the Committee. The main point, 
after all, is this,—whether this system 


carrics into effect the principle on which 
it professes to be founded,—whether, as 
is the declared object in the R 


Committee of 1828, 


letter directs the Commissioners to follow 
up,—the main question, I say, is, whether 


, 3 
he children of Ire- 


port of the 


which Lord Stanley’s 


these schools give to t 
land a combined 
Catholics and 
licious instruction? My 


education of 
Protestants, resting on 

y Lords, in proof 
of the affirmative, it is stated tha 


lessons, extracted from the Sx ripti res 


constantly used in the schools. On a 
former o¢ casion, I, and tho who \ 
this matter as I do, were reproached 
not ascribing suflicicnt importance t 
these Si ripture extracts, a8 part of 
instruction of the Board’s schools: 

-c} } } t | 
my Lords, be the value of these ext 
what it may (of that I shall say someth r 
presently ), they are not commande t 
mercly recommended to be used. And 


this recommendation ts ik 


he ruess 


how fat 
avail, may 
opini mn of Roman Catholic Prelat 
specting Seripturaleducation. [1 Heet 


that Dr. Doyle declared to Parliament, 


that the use of Script > in tone mst 
tion of children is radically wrong, d 
mischievous in itself. The united jude- 
ment of the Irish Roman Catholic Bis Ds, 
proclaimed to Parliament in ir pet 
tion of 1824, 1s to th ame ettect. \fter 


this, your Lordships will judge whetl 

is probable that Dr. Murray, the Roinan 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, will very 
earnestly, or very sincerely recommend 
the use of these Scripture extracts. So 
far from being constantly used, the truth 
is, that in a large proportion of the coun- 
try they are not used at all. 
kept to be shown to such strangers as 
may manifest any y al 
matter; but those who have examined 
them will tell you, that the very appear 
ance of the books is a proof that in many 
Instances they are not used. In Dublin, 
at one of the national schools, a monk, 
who was the manager, told a very respec- 
table individual whom I am ready to pro- 


~ 


curiosity about the 


5 \i = y 
2 MARE H Lo 


5 
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we Tee | LON DS 


i } i ' } 
round of my beltef,) that Dr. Murray hag 


o sworn before the Commissioners of Lrish 
} 1 : ‘ 
Education [nquiry in the yea | & | 


| " Lae , - ie 
have the Report of these Commissioners 


before me, and will read an extract from 


++ ~ 1 } 
the evidence of Dr. Murray upon which I 


{" — ] - tome EJ x nel ] 
youndea ny predi tion. rie Was asKcd, 
sSupposing that 7 tions ofS niure should 
se = ' . i 
] ) 4 ‘ + ‘ 
j t ct { i ra Or ti 1 estant 
1 ; ; a 
authori f n, for instance, would 
1 
b iny oO to el 1] t i y 
5 
by Prot I Ay n ¢ nol ch i 
\ ¥ ’ 
Dr t } ver upon Nil ib Was 
this 
I th " ny W ] it ted Ou 
Saviour W ¢ 1 I) ny i n H in 
that whit } t dov ») In che 1) iy Vv | 
A 
iw OD) ion would | Uunst 1 AA 1 eX 
tracts, if th a l Script it must 
be rem bered \ have all ) ud 
W cou not to tl ( pare VlLoing 
I i 
3 SS ] re C} What 1 take! il 1 oul 
” 
( 1 " 
LU I ‘ " | 
vy ! sil ‘ { i ' 
t } the (¢ one! ! macd him 
1 
that Ol « I { ( ( i 9 ! (i pe j 
' , \ 
mew ft ¢ 1 tiv, that he had iled 
tI no dih y wi i arise ll H are 
rane ip ola i \ nh the mt ¢ Lue 
> 
homan Cat ‘clergy, al the Comouuis- 
yners wished know whether the mak- 
~ } 
in it ¢ CoO ethat tl WarmMony 
f 
" | 1 -_ 
honid | om the Douay ver- 
} | } 
ion 0 red to be in accord. 
, ) \ ’ 
ance wit ¢ Dr. Murray’s 





r 7 1 ra | 
** | expressed that as my opinion, with 
i ! 
, 1 1 } y ‘ . 1 : 
out fores x all the difficulties which 
hi ve 1nCe s 


s a} ax 1] ro 
1, oul Lordships Wii pere 


lurrav he | positively 
; 
after the diff Ity had 1 
the attention of hin fandt 





cause they could not permit anything to 


1 . al 
be exhibited as scripture, except ii the 


form in which it appeared in their own 
PI 

version. This, I repeat, he solemnly 

swore: he swore to the same eficct, again 


and ayain; and because he did so, I be- 
lieved that he would not and could not 


f Scripture extracts 


~ 


in these schools. 
It will not be 
extracts do not purport to be Scripture. 


l that these Scripture 


The volume I hold in my hand is declared 
to contain the whole Gospel by St. Luke, 
accompanied by passages from other parts 
of Scripture, 





) it, by teaving it out altogether. 
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Aud here = iby Lords, l am couipelled 
to make some remarks on these Scripture 
extracts, which do not apply to the Ro 
man Catholic Commissioners alone. 

My Lords, | repeat, and your Lordship 
will find it worthy of your notice, that the 
preface declares that this volume contains 

whole Gospel of St. Luke. And yet, 
my Lords, | had not gone through three 
pages before I found a very considerable 


' 


the 


chasm, not in size but in importance, ex- 


: ee 
tending to ten verses only, I adinit, —to 


ten verses of the Ist ch ipter of St. Luke, 
the 28th to the 37th inclusive. But this 


is a passage of the greatest importance in 


+ ‘s 2 | x . . - 
the estimation of all Christians—aye, my 
La rds, in the estimation of all who call 


the ms¢ lves Christians. Even those pet 
sons who thought fit to sect forth a book, 
, which they facetiously 


entitied, °° An improved 


some years ago \ 
version of the 
New Testam< nt, even they felt the im- 
portance of this passage very strongly, 

| they showed how stronely they felt 
They left 


Ist and 2nd chapters 


of St. Luke, and the Ist and 2nd chapters 
of St. Matthew, because they thought 
proper to disbelieve the great doctrine 
Now, my Lords, | 
have no hesitation in saying that this part 
Luke, which the 


‘ : 0 ae | 
Commissioners have left out, is one of the 


ol the Ist Cnapter oF st. 


Inost unportant passages olt 


-pethaps [mi | 
say the most in portant passage—in the 
It is so in the 


our Chureh, because it gives 


( rOSpr l of that Evangelist. 
estimation of 
nore fully than is elsewhere given in the 
rospels, the account of the incarnation of 
our blessed Lord. I have already shown, 
that it is most important in the judgment 
of the Unitarians also. My Lords, we 
are told that one of the Commissioners Is 
Unitarian, and it has been suggested, 
that this was a concession to his peculiar 
perhaps coincided with 
those of the authors of the improved trans- 
l For one, I do not believe it. | 
do not believe that that gentleman sought 
or wished such a concession, I will not 
believe that the Unitarian Commissioner 
is one who maintains all the absurdities 
and wickedness which some other Unita- 
rians may maintain. But this having 
been suggested as a probable reason for 
the omission, I notice it merely in order 
to declare that Ido not believe it. To 
the Roman Catholics it is a passage, of all 
others, the most venerated, It isa pas- 


feelings, which 
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sage on which they found, and by which, = My Lor | ly 
they justify, the worship oflered up by them | a lefin 1, with 
to the Virgin Mary, which worship is set | trati accomp 
forth in the books sanctioned by the Ro-] leay { y r Lord ily 
man Catholic members of the Board, in] ther 1 | volume wh 
terms, I need not say, of the highest and | hands, ¢] hole ¢ 
most solemn import. In short, my Lords, | cording to C 113s 
it is certain, and undeniable, that, in the | not, a mutil u Seri 
eyes of all these Commissioners, this is a 
most important passage, and yet they left * 
it out. Why was this? My Lords, the } 
reason is not very difficult to | disco- | t \ f 1) 
vered. It is simply and merely, because | 5] lelis 
it was impossible for the Protestant and | | ? ‘es 
Roman Catholic Commissioners to agre 
in translating one leading word in th lh : 
passage ;— the word addressed by the | i 
angel Gabricl to the Virgin Mary, which | th 
the Roman Catholics render ‘“‘fullof grace,” 
and found upon it, I repeat, that won ship | { i ; 
of the Virgin which we deem idolatrous. | ! 5 
The Protestants, ou the other haud, reject | a 
that translation; both because it is not} ,. 

Re ae ae jl é 
faithful to the original, and also because | 7 
the phrase ‘full of grace” is applied in] sv. Z. ‘ l 
Scripture only to our Lord himself, They ( 
could not, therefore, adopt it instead of | 
their own literal version of the word, | 
‘* highly-favoured.” And as neither party 
could give way, the dititculty was got rid | 
of by the ve ry obvious, thouch, consider- - 
ing the declaration in the preface, the not 1] 
very hone St. expe dient, of striki ig ( ut the | | 
whole passage, and substituting an unau- j if t 
thorized summary of four lines in its |‘ 
place. > 

My Lords, I need not trouble you 
Lordships or myst If with any argument t 
prove, that the omission of this passage | 
amounts toa mutilation of the Scriptures; | On 
but if ] required authority for such a judg- j ii b 
ment, I should tind it in the emphatic | >), 
words of one of the Commissioners them- | |; 
selves, in the answer of the most reverend | ,; e 
Prelate, the Archbishop of Dublin, to an | ‘+r 
address of the clergy of his diocese in the | chol Douay ¥ 
vear 1832, in which they had deemed it | which had prepared 
necessary to remonstrate with him on the | requisit 
proposed Scriptural extracts, then much | *" eee th oe 
the subject of discussion as mutilations of | ie = pu ie 
Scripture. The passage of the answer] ine Commissicners of 1224 
to which I refer is in these words :— Committee of the H 

“« A mutilated book means, according to all 7 ference that 
the usage of language hitherto, one which] which t Protestat 
professes to be entire when it is not; as for] that t \ d of God |} 
instance, when any one strikes out as spurious | all 
(which some have done) the opening chapters 1 acq ice W 
of Matthew or Luke, and then presents th ble duty, of « y ( 
book to us as the New Testament, we should | when it was known that thi 
rightly term this a mutilation,” lation had been abandoned, 
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My Lords, I will not, on the present 
occasion, enter into further minute ex- 
amination of these Scripture extracts, be- 
cause I feel that your Lordships’ House is 
not the proper place for a discussion of 
that nature, a Committee being, in my 
judgment, much more suitable to such a 
purpose. There are one or two observa- 
tions, however, which I cannot refrain from 
making. It will, probably, be recollected, 
that the noble and learned Lord, the last 
time this subject was before the House, 
defied me to lay my hands upon any 
passage of the books in question, to which 
exception could fairly be taken. ‘To that 
challenge I now reply, that I am perfectly 
ready and anxious to go into a Committee 
with the noble and learned Lord, and that 
I undertake to prove, if your Lordships 
will give me an opportunity, several gross 
corruptions of the truth in that volume, 
which professes to form the scriptural part 
of the education of the people of Ireland— 
all those corruptions tending to favour 
the erroneous doctrines of the Church of 





that this had been done in concession to the 
Roman Catholics. But a paper, laid before 
Parliament last year, entitled “Extract of Cor- 
respondence between Sir Henry Hardinge and 
the Board of Education in Ireland, dated 
January, 1835,” has thrown a newlight on the 
subject. It is there stated, that the Protestant, 
not the Roman Catholic, Commissioners were 
the authors of thislamented change 
which has done more to give a Popish cha- 
racter to the whole system, than anything, 
or everything besides. The following is the 
account of it :— 

“Tt may be right here to observe, that this 
Committee of the House of Commons recom- 
mended” (rather, it was a main part of the 
system of this Committee, as it had beena 
main part of the system of the Commissioners 
of 1824) “that copies of the New Testament 
according to the Protestant authorized version 
should be supplied to the different schools for 
Protestants, and according to the Roman Ca- 
tholic version, to which notes are appended, 
for the Roman Catholics. But when Mr. 
Stanley communicated with the intended 
members of the present Board, before it was 
finally instituted, difficulties were expressed by 
the Protestant Ecclesiastics as to their circus 
Jating the Roman Catholic version of the New 
Testament.” The paper proceeds to state, 
that this scruple was suffered to prevail, and 
that the regulation was given up. 

The Archbishop of Dublin here says, that he 
had felt and expressed difficulties, as to cir- 
culating the Roman Catholic version’? — in 
other words, as to putting that version into the 
hands of the Roman Catholic children, al- 
though the alternative manifesUy was, that 


a change, 
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Rome. Indeed, in the Committee I could 
prove, that almost all the proceedings of 
the Board, under this system, have a ten- 
dency to promote the Roman Catholic 
faith at the expense of what Protestants 
believe to be the true religion. 

My Lords, | make no further observa- 
tions at present on these boasted Scripture 
extracts. But there are other books used 
in these schools at the time of the separate 
religious instruction of Roman Catholics, 
and recommended by the Commissioners, 
which would warrant some remarks, if | 
were not afraid of abusing your Lordships’ 
patience. Let me only state, that in one 
of them the children are taught, that the 
worship of God in the Protestant Church 
is rejected by Him as impious and sacri- 
legious, that our translation of the Word 
of God is false and corrupt, and that the 
state of the Protestant people in Ireland 
is most dangerous and deplorable; be- 
cause they have put into their hands, 
instead of the Word of God, only corrupt 
translations, which present them with a 
mortal poison instead of the food of life. 





those children should have no version of the 
Scriptures whatsoever—nay, that the New 
Testament, in every version, should cease to 
be a necessary school-book, under this na- 
tional system of education, even at the time 
of separate religious instruction, whether for 
Protestants or for Roman Catholics. The 
reasons must have been cogent which com- 
pelled a Protestant Archbishop to insist on an 
objection leading, of necessity, to such a result 
—still more, which prevailed with him, to 
continue the sanction of his high authority and 
co-operation toa system which could not be 
carried on without a sacrifice so distressing 
to his feelings, and so much at variance with 
his principles. Be this as it may, | have too 
much respect for a conscientious scruple, es- 
pecially a religious scruple, to inquire very 
rigidly into its reasonableness — IL ask not, 
therefore, what were the reasons for the 
scruple ; 
can be reconciled with the following passage 
of an answer, written about the same time, to 
a remonstrance of his clergy against the use 
of the intended Scripture extracts, ‘‘ because 
such a volume, to be acceptable to the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy, must be inthe language of 
the Douay and Rheims Version of the Scrip- 
tures.’ 

“ The Douay Version,” says the Archbishop, 
‘is permitted to be used under the Kildare- 
place system’’—*‘ and J agree with them’? (the 
promoters of the Kaildare-place 
in thinking, that there is no translation of the 
Bible extant, which is not better than none, when 
that is the alternative’—RerLy or ABP. OF 
DvuBLIY, p. 21, 


schools) 





I only ask how the scruple itself 
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3ut I will not say more. I hope I have 
already laid sufficient ground to justify me 
in asking for this inquiry. I hope, t 
that your Lordsbips are of this opinion— 
still more I hope, that the noble Lords 
near me will feel it to be their especial 


OO, 


duty to permit a Committee to be ap- 
pointed. I say their especial duty, for 
most undoubtedly, I have made out a 


primd facie case, charging great culpa- 
bility on the Commissioners ; and if the 
Ministers of the Crown screen them from 
the inquiry which is demanded, I shall 
then think that Ministers are—what I do 
not now consider them to be—responsible 
for the misconduct of those Commissioners. 
But, my Lords, if there are among you 
Lordships any who have friends among 
the Commissioners, to them, above all, | 
confidently address myself: they will, I 
am sure, do what the Commissioners 
themselves, if they were present,—and 
what the noble Duke who is present (t 
Duke of Leinster), must be anxious to do 
—they will earnestly join me in conjuring 
your Lordships to permit this inquiry. 

In secking a Committee, I can assure 
your Lordships that I have no intention 
of proposing the destruction of the 
called) national system of education. I 
never disguised my opinion of that system 
in its origin, and I never will. But it isa 
very different thing to look at a system 
before it is established and afterwards. | 
do not think it right to make away with 
established institutions, even if they are 
dangerous or mischievous, provided that 
they can be made tolerable; and_ this 
system, I think, may be made least 
tolerable, by introducing into it two easy, 
but important, temperaments. I will 
state to your Lordships the two particulars 
which, in my opinion, would go very - 
indeed to remove the objectic us to the 
system; and, then, all that would “vi 
necessary would be, that the system, 
amended, should be fairly and firmly car- 
ried into execution. 

One change which I would suggest is 
founded upon the demand made by the 
Synod of Ulster, to which Lord Grey 
assented,—namely, that during school 
hours there should be a regular Scripture 
lesson every day——that the children should 
then read from the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves for atime; at which lesson, how- 
ever, it should not be necessary that all the 
children should attend, or that any child 
should attend whose parents objected to it. 
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Another great point, and one which, 
my opinion, it is the bounden duty of the 
British Legislature to secure, is—the 
protection of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land from the tyranny of their priesthood, 
by insisting that that priesthood shall not 
do that which all of your Lordships must 
feel to be in absolute defiance of God’s 
Word, and an act of most unjustifiable 
tyranny,—I mean, that they should 
longer be pr to exclude their 


rmitted to 
people to the word of God. 
this great, 


ho 


from access 
My Lords, to ettect 

paramount object, 1 would propose 
of which the Roman 
priests themselves could justly complain— 
[ would be satisfied with requiring that to 
which Dr. Murray said there could be no 
possible obj. ction. 

The Commissioners, in 18 
feeling the 
on an adequate exhibition of the Word ef 
God to all the children who were going 
through a course of Christian education, 
under the sanction and at the charge of a 
Christian government, required the Roman 
Catholic Bishops to produce a translation 
of the New Testament, with such notes as 
they might think fit to put into the hands 
] 


in ordei 
this 


nothing Catholic 


24 and 182 


absolute necessity of insisting 


of Roman Catholic children in all th 
schools which the State should support. 
Hfaving done this, and having obtained 
from the prelates such a Testam nt, they 


asked Dr. Murray whether there would be 
any objection to the Protestant and Roman 


Catholic children reading the New Testa- 
ment in the same class, at the time of 
united instruction, each out of their own 
version? To this Dr. Murray observed, 
that serious difliculties would exist in the 
way of such an arrangement; and in lieu 
of it, prop sed that a harmony of the 
Gospels should be used in the common 
education of Roman Catholic and Pro- 


testant children, 
tures 
the 
at which time, 
possible objection 


and that the Holy Serip 
themselves should be used only at 
of separate religious instruction ; 
he said, there could be no 
to the Roman Catholi 
children reading out of the Sacred Volume, 
and Epistles of the week. 
These, in the Roman Breviary, are fat 
more numerous than in our Prayer-book, 
and include a large portion of the New 
lestament. 

My Lords, | hope and believe, that if 
this and the other which | 
have made, were adopted, they would go 
very far to remedy the great evils of this 


time 


the Gospels, 


suger stion, 
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system, at present coimplamed of by so 


many of the best Protestants of all deno- | 
minations in England, in Scotland, and in | 


Ireland. Surely this is not asking much: 
it is asking only, on the one hand, for the 


observance of that rule which the Com. | 


missioners themselves have said might be 
properly adopted ; and, on the other, it is 
asking only that that should be insisted 
upon, which Dr. Murray himself proposed, 
and to which he said there could be no 


objection. On the authority, then, of 


Dr. Murray, I ask this from your Lord- 
ships—I ask, that you will give the ehil- 
dren of Ire loud access to the Holy Volume, 
for the reading of those portions, at least, 
of the Scripture, which Dr. Murray said 
might be read with propriety. The great 
mischief of all in Ireland is, that the mass 
of the people in that country do not really 
know what the Holy Volume is, They 
never see it; they know nothing of it. 
That which we, as Protestants, are most 
anxious to obtain is, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics should be allowed to see the Holy 
Volume,—that they should become familiar 
with it,—that they should be taught to 
know that it contains the Word of God 
and of truth. 

My Lords, I have done; I hope that I 
have avoided, as I have sincerely intended 
to avoid, even the appearance of pressing 
this motion in any way that should give to 
it the character of hostility to the Govern- 
ment. I assure his Maj sty’s Ministers, 
that I do not look be this q juestion as 
one of party feeling. Far from it—it is a 
matter which interests all, infinitely more 
than the most important party question 
that ever was proposed. My Lords, I say 
this from the regard whic h is due to your 
feelings, no less than to my own. I am 
sure, that every one whom I address must 
feel, that a question which involves the 
religious principles, the most solemn 
duties, the everlasting interests, of all the 
poorer classes of our fellow-subjects in 
Ireland, Protestant as well as Roman Ca- 
tholic, is one which, more imperatively 
than any other, demands that in the dis 
cussion of it every thing like party feeling 
should be cast aside. I assure your Lord- 
ships, that I should, with much greater 
pleasure, have risen to express my confi- 
dence in the continued well-doinge of the 
system which has been established, if I 
could have done so with truth; and I 
deeply tegret that a most imperative sense 
of duty has compelled me to avow before 
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your Lordships my utter distiust of at 
My Lords, I shall sit down entreating his 
Majesty’s Ministers, if they think that I 
have made out a case for further inquiry y, 
to grant the Committee, for the ap point- 
ment of which I shall conclude by moving. 
In their hands, after the statement I have 
made, I leave the whole question. I will 
not ask your Lordships to divide with me, 
if his Majesty’s Ministers state that they 
will not oppose my motion. My — i 
move, ‘¢ Thi it a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the progress which 
the new system of education in [reland 
has made in effecting the main purpose 
for which it was established,—namely, the 
combined education of the poorer classes 
of the community of that country, Pro- 
testant as well as Catholic, resting upon 
religious instruction; to inquire whether 
the funds intrusted to the Commissioners 
have been judiciously administered towards 
the atiaTEent oF that ameet ; and whether 
*xperience of the practical result of their 
lnbours renders it safe and advisable to 
adopt the recommendations contained in 
their Second Report, for the great exten- 
sion of the system therein contemplated.”’ 
Viscount Melbourne felt that he owed 
an apology to their Lordships for ven- 
turing to present himself to their atten- 
tion immediately after the very long and 
very able spe ‘ech of the right reverend 
Prelate who had just sat down—a speech 
of great minutic and great detail—em- 
bracing many particulars, taking notice of 
the conduct of particular schools, and en- 
tering into a minute examination of the 
publications which had been put forth by 
the Commissioners for the use of schools in 
Jreland—matters with which he could notat 
the moment be expected to display a very 
familiar acquaintance, and with respect to 
which, therefore, he was utterly unable to 
enter Into a controversy with the right 
reverend Prelate. But he thought he owed 
it to their Lordships to state generally 
the grounds on which he felt it would be 
out of his power to comply with the mo- 
tion which the right reverend Prelate had 
made. The principal grounds were briefly 
these ; that the appointment of a Com- 
mittee would tend to no good, but to much 
evil—to disturb the system of education 
satisfactorily (as he believed) established 
in Ireland—to revive religious animosities 
and dissensions, and to interrupt a plan of 
proceeding which had received the sanc- 
tion (he believed) of every public man in 
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the country, and been adopt ad by every 
Government which had existed during the 
period of the last five years. The right 
reverend Prelate had stated with great 
truth, that it was a very different thing to 
oppose a system at the beginning and to 
interfere with a system after it was estab- 
lished and in actual operation; and that 
those who might be anxious to oppose a 
system at the commencement, might very 
possibly not be desirous of intermeddling 
or interfering with its progress after it had 
once been But their Lord- 
ships must consider the quarter whence 
this proposition came, and the eff 
which would be produced upon the public 
mind in Ireland that a 
Committee of Inquiry, whose labours were 
to be devoted to the improvement of the 
existing system of education, was ap- 
pointed at the suggestion of one of those 
who were the strongest and most vehement 


established. 
cts 


; ; 
when it was seen 


opponents of the system when it was first 
proposed. On that ground alone he 
thought it would be highly impolitic in 
their Lordships to accede to the motion. 
The right reverend Prelate stated, in the 
first place, that the Archbishop of Dublin, 
in answer to one of the 
had been presented to him, admitted that 
the experiment was likely to fail. But 
the right reverend Prelate omitted to st: 
the reason which induced the Archbishoy 
of Dublin to think it likely that the ex- 
periment might fail. He omitted to men- 
tion that the apprehension of failure in the 
Archbishop’s mind from the 
pated opposition of the Roman Catholic 
population. That certainly was not the 
ground of failure alleged against the system 
by the right reverend Prelate (the Bishop 
of Exeter) on the present 


} oS 
addresses woich 


ite 


arose anticl- 


The 


occasion. 
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of right re 


right reverend Prelate subsequently made } 


what he (Lord Melbourne) must admit to 


be a very fair defence of his most reverend | 


Friend the Archbishop of Dublin, when | 
he stated that the experience of the last | 


four years of the working of the system 


had convinced him (the Archbishop of | 


Dublin) of the advantages attending it— 
that he regarded it no longer as an experi- 
ment, and that he was anxious for its 
further extension. That, indeed, was a 
correct statement of the fact—the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin did consider the plan 
to have succeeded—did consider it as in 
the course and progress of success, as con- 
ciliatory to the minds of the people of [re- 
land, Catholic and Protestant, and as ex- 
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benefits of a sound education, 
the acquircment of scriptural knowlede¢ ‘ 
and an acquaintance with the preee pts of 
true religion to all com 
munity in that country. these 
srounds he thought it would be unwise 
and imprudent in their Lordships to inter- 


classes of the 


{ pon 


fere with the operation of the system, on 
in any degree to interrupt or prevent its 
The right reverend Prelate re- 


prog Ss, 
lied ry much wv the See d Re { 2 
lea very much upon tne econd ire port ol 


+] po — ne 
the commissioners, from which he had 
} ] ] 
read extracts, and which undoubtedly 
J 


opened very large topics of discussion. 


‘| he Commi: 


ae , 
isslon¢ 


rsin that Rep rt certainly 
took very further 
ceedings upon the subject. But he (Lord 
Melbourne) had already stated that the 
Government pledged to the re- 


commendations contained in the Report 


extensive views of pro 


were not 


Their intention in the present year un- 
doubte dly was, to propose a lareer vote for 
this than was proposed last year; 


but Hi they 


» the extent recomme! 


service 
tl were going to adopt the system 
cle d in the ser ond 


> t+ , 
Report of the Commissioners, he did not 
; : ener 
pretend to say that some further inquiry— 
some closer examination and invé stigation 
} 


eessary. The richt reve- 


would not be n 


rend Prelate complained that the Report 
afforded no security for the religion of 
those who were to be the instructors of 


the school-masters. He (lord Melbourne) 
should think that the offer of auy security 
upon that point would be utterly supe r 
fluous; for, ex that a 


constituted as the Board of Edu- 


1) %, 4 
yuld It de supposed 


) } 
ard sO 


cation in Ireland was, in appointing offi- 
cers of such importance, would not tak 
i 


proper means t 
| or, and of suffi 


o secure their being persons 
cious feelin lent 
religious knowledge. He must here alluds 
he could not help calling the ra- 
ther disingenuous parallel which the right 
reverend Prelate the 
Commissioners and the Minister of Publie 
France; but there was a 
vast differenee in the situation of the 
Minister of Public Instruction nn 
and the Commissionersof Educationin Ire- 
land, inasmuch as thatthe former addressed 
himself to a country where a great pro 
portion of the population were Roman 
Catholic, and where the Roman Catholic 
was the established religion, whilst the 
latter, on the contrary, were dealing with 
a country where a great majority of the 
toman 


Catholics, but where the Roman Catholic 
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t 
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Instruction in 
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was not the established religion. In 
France, too, it was to be remembered that 
the Protestants as well as the Catholics 
were much more under the regulation of 
the Government as to education, than were 
either Catholics or Protestants in Ireland. 
But thefact, that the established religion of 
Ireland was the Protestant, while the 
mass of the population were Catholics, 
was the root of the whole difficulty; this 
it was that forced them to the adoption of 
so many expedients., It was not wonderful 
that the newsystem of education should, 
in the first instance, have excited some 
doubt in the mind of the Archbishop of 
Dublin and others. Four years’ experience, 
however, satisfied him, that it had suc- 
ceeded in a manner which was beyond 
all disputation. He did not sce that the 
right reverend Prelate (the Bishop of Exe- 
ter) notwithstanding the various statements 
into which he had entered, had laid any 
good grounds for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. All that the right reverend Prelate 
had stated of the misconduct of school- 
masters; all that he had stated of the 
improper behaviour of individuals; all that 
he had stated of the wrong use that had 
been made of school-rooms, admitted of a 
sufficient remedy by application to the 
Board itself. If, after an application to 
the Board, it were found that a proper 
remedy was not obtained, it would then 
be for the right rev. Prelate to come down 
to Parliament, and to ask for the adoption 
of such an extreme measure as that which 
he proposed on the present occasion. The 
right rev. Prelate had adverted to the 
statement made by bis noble Friend who 
opened this question in the other House 
of Parliament, in which his noble Friend 
stated that the Protestant clergy should, 
in the first instance, be attended to in 
founding the new schools, and then the 
right reverend Prelate proceeded with con- | 
siderable force to point out the much 
greater number of schools which had 
fallen into the hands of Roman Ca- 
tholics compared with those which had 
been given to Protestant ministers. But 
their Lordships must recollect the circum- 
stances under which the new project of 
education was established. When his 
noble Friend in the other House of Par- | 
liament stated that he wished on that 
occasion to act in concert with the clergy 
of the Established Church, he stated no 
more than the truth; but he did not at 
that time anticipate the bitter and deter- 
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mined opposition with which the plan was 
ultimately received by the Protestant 
clergy; he did not anticipate an address, 
signed by seventeen of the prelates of Ire- 
land, condemning the plan, and calling 
upon the clergy of the Establishment not 
to act upon it. The most reverend Pre- 
late, at the head of the Irish Church, had 
stated on a former occasion that the Bishops 
had much greater difficulty in restraining 
the clergy than in exciting them to oppo- 
sition. He thought that that was very 
likely—and the most reverend Prelate 
having stated it as a fact, he felt convinced 
of its truth; but, at the same time, it proved 
how great had been the hostility on the 
part of the clergy of the Establishment, 
and how little wonderful it must therefore 
be considered that the result stated by the 
right Reverend Prelate should have fol- 
lowed such a commencement. He believed 
that the original hostility of the clergy was 
fast fading away—that the original dif_i- 
culties were likely soon to be got over— 
that the feelings of jealousy and irritation 
which at first existed were rapidly passing 
away. Would their Lordships consent to 
revive them—would they stir the question 
again—would they call again into action 
all those polemical and theolocical points 
of difference which had been referred to by 
the right reverend Prelate? He felt satis 
fied that they would not, and he felt 
therefore satisfied that they would resist 
the motion for the Committee. Everybody 
who knew anything of Ireland must be 
aware—looking to the state of the popu 
lation in that country, looking at the great 
preponderance of the Roman Catholic 
faith in many particular parts of it—that 


in the application of any general system of 


education many of the schools must be 
entirely Roman Catholic. The right 
reverend Prelate had well stated that the 
object of the new system was to give an 
united plan of education to Catholics and 
Protestants. The very strong feeling which 
prevailed upon the subject prevented the 
plan from being so successful as it might 
have been at the commencement; but the 
best hopes of its success at present pre- 
vailed, and those hopes he trusted their 
Lordships would not interrupt by acceding 
to such a motion as that proposed by the 
right reverend Prelate. The right reverend 
Prelate had mentioned certain schools 
which were held in connexion with nun- 
neries, or within the walls of nunneries. 


He (Lord Melbourne) held in his hand a 
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letter from one of the Commissioners, Mr. 


Carlisle, upon the subject, which, as 
allusion had been made to the matter, he 
would trouble their Lordships by reading. 
The letter stated, that fter the Board 
was established, applications were made in 
behalf of schools conducted by nunneries, 


soon a 


aud by lay confraternities Roman Ca- 
tholics, that the Board was in doubt as to 
the views of Government with respect 


to those schools, and that in consequence 
a communication was had with Lord (then 
Mr.) Stanley, as to the in which 
these applications should be treated ; that 
after a careful consideration of the 
sceing that the class of schools in aie stion 
was most favourably reported of by the 
Commissioners of {82G6—considering that 
they came under the rule of national 
schools, and considering also that if thei 
application were acceded to they would 
come within the control of the 
whereas, if it were refused, they 
remain entirely independent of it, the 
Commissioners agreed unanimously that 
the application for these schools should 
be received. The letter concluded by 
stating that the number of these schools 
was not great. That, in his opinion, was 
a sufficient explanation of the circum- 
stances to which the right reverend Prelate 
had referred. In conclusion, he would 
only repeat, th at the principle of the ex- 
isting system of education in Ireland was 
one which had been approved of by every 
Government which had existed in 
country for many years back, and the 
present system had been approved of by 
every successive Government since it was 
established. It was introduced by his 
noble Friend in the other House, who was 
certainly and unquestionably a decided 
friend of the Protestant re saan and the 
Church Establishment —1 received the 
hearty support of Earl Grey’s Ministry— 
it was adopted by the late Government, 
who placed that estimate upon the table 
which their Lordships voted last year for 
the support and maintenance of these 
schools—it was entirely approved of by 
the present Government, and he thou; cht 
their Lordships would act most unwisely 
if they were to interfere with its further 
progress by ado, tit ig the present motion. 
The Earl of Harrowby begged their 
Lordships to recollect a little how this 
question came before them. After a great 
number of different Commissions—sittine 
for a great number of years, and proposing 


mode 


bject, 


Board, 
would 
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a great number of different plans for the 
education of the people of [reland—had 


been appointed, Parliament, about four 
years ago, adopted the plan which had 
s1ne been in operation, That plan 


(taking the words from the 


mouths of its 
\ 


proposers and strongest supporters) was 
i 

contessedly mere experiment, of the 

success of which they expressed no incon- 
he 1} ] r Tw} yy 

siderable doubt. he measure having 


now been in operation for about four years, 
could anything be more obvious, could 
anything apparently | ve so little liable to 


as that Parliament, after having 
n making the expe seal should 


objectic n, 
decided ¢ 
how em} loy itself in 
hat exp iment had 
what success? When the rig 
late first gave notice of 
brine forward this mx 


rowby) did not anticip ite 


an Inquiry as to how 
been made, ame with 
oh it rev. Pre 
his intention to 
(Lord Har- 
» that it was like ly 
to it. Many 
brought 
support 
answer 


‘tion, he 

any objection would be made 
- 1 y 

le facts 

— ee 

relate in 


of the plain and simple 
1, had received no 
from the noble Viscount. ‘They had been 
told that in many points the money voted 
by Parliament for the purposes of education 
had not been properly applied, and that 
the school-rooms had been appropriated 
to purposes most directly opposed to their 
These he should con- 
grounds for 


his motiotr 


legitimate 
ceive to be 


object. 


strone additional 


inducing their Lordships to ascertain fully 
whether these facts were correct or not. 
The se cert all ily were reasons which led 


him to think that the present was not an 
improper time for such an in- 
‘The Commissioners were applying 
fora very great extension of the system ; 
and before they consented to extend, or 
even to continue the system, it would be 
right that they should satisfy their minds 
as to whether it was working well or not. 
The noble Viscount seemed to feel that 
himself; for he gave the House reason to 
se that before any proposal was made 
to Parliament for carrying out this system 
to a greater extent, Parliament should be 
permitted to inform itself, not only whether 
it were fit that the system should be 
extended, but whether it might be fit that 
it should be continued. He (Lord Har. 
rowby) confessed that that statement of 
the noble Viscount had in some degree 
diminished the feeling which he at first 
entertained that it would be the imperative 
duty of the House to direct an inquiry of 
such a nature as that pointed out by the 


directing 


quiry. 
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right rev. Prelate. After the noble Vis- 
count’s statement, he thought the right 
rev. Prelate should be satisfied by placing 
the whole of the responsibility on the head 
of the Government. At the same time he 
thought the House and the country were 
under a great obligation to the right rev. 
Prelate for directing the attention of the 
Government and of the Legislature to the 
subject. There was another reason why 
he thought he might remain satisfied with- 
out going to a vote on the right rev. 
Prelate’s motion. After the refusal of this 
Committee, it was utterly impossible for 
the Government to propose that anything 
should be given from any fund, much less 
from the funds of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, to support a system of educa- 
tion into which they had not dared to 
allow Parliament to inquire. 

Lord Plunket rejoiced exceedingly that 
the right rev. Prelate, either at the sug- 
gestions of his own good sense, or of some 
good Friend, on thisoccasion, had abstained 
from discussing this subject, on those old 
grounds on which it had been so often 
discussed before. At the same time, he 
could not help apprehending—looking at 
the general tenor of the right rev. Prelate’s 
speech, and looking also at what had 
fallen from the noble Earl who had just 
sat down—that the real object of the 
motion now made was to get rid of the 
existing system of public education, He 
wished to know whether the motion were 
not intended as an arraignment of the 
whole system, or whether (as it professed 
to be) it was merely founded on some sup- 
posed abuses of the system, for which 
amendment or correction was necessary. 
Education in Treland had been matter 
of lengthened Parliamentary inquiry for 
nearly thirty years ; and the Report which 
was made upon the subject so long ago 
as the year 1812, was well worthy of their 
Lordships’ attention. The names of the 
Commissioners by whom that Report was 
made were familiar to their Lordships. 
They were all attached by early feelings to 
the Protestant Church in Ireland. There 
was the Primate of Ireland, the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, Dr. Elrington (the head 
of the Protestant University in Dublin), 
Mr. Leslie Foster, and two or three other 
gentlemen, all of whom had deeply at 
heart the welfare of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment; and they stated in their Re- 
port principles well worthy of the perpe- 
tual recollection of every person who felt 
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anxious for the welfare and well being of 
Ireland. They stated that there was a 
thirst for learning on the part of the people 
of Ireland, ‘They stated, with respect to 
education, what Sir John Davies had long 
ago said with respect to law—‘ Never 
was a people,” said Sir John, ‘ so anxious 
for the benefit of equal laws.” ‘ Never 
was a people,” said the Commissioners of 
1812, * so anxious for the benefit of gene- 
ral education.” These two natural wishes 
of the People of Ireland, notwithstanding 
all the difficulties which had hitherto stood 
in the way, he felt were now likely to be 
realized, if the harvest were not blighted 
by some untimely proceedings like the pre- 
sent motion. With respect to the system 
of -education, an experiment, it had 
been called, the present result was, after 
four years’ trial, that 180,000 children 
were receiving the benefit of sound instruc- 
tion. He, therefore, thanked his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government for 
these results, and for having determined, 
on the present occasion, not to yield to an 
application, which, if acceded to, might 
stop the progress of the system, 
and cause the loss of much of the 
good which had been already obtained. 
The question which the Commissioners had 
to consider was this: was it possible in 
Ireland to unite moral and religious edu- 
cation? It was agreed that they could 
not separate them. Was it possible, then, 
that they could unite them? That ques- 
tion occupied the attention of Parliament 
thirty years ago, and had been a matter of 
frequent discussion since. The great dif- 
ficulty from the first had been whether the 
sible was or was not to be used as a book 
of education? That question was decided 
in 1812, by the Commissioners to whom he 
had alluded. It was reconsidered by the 
new Commissioners appointed in 1824, 
who came to the same decision; and the 
decision of the Commissioners of 1812 was 
again admitted to be correct by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons whose 
Report was made in 1828. These things 
had taken place under a variety of suc- 
cessive Governments, under a variety of 
successive Sovereigns, under a variety of 
Administrations; and all the great men 
who had been consulted, or whose attention 
had been directed to this momentous ques- 
tion, had agreed on this point, that there 
might be a system of joint religious and 
moral education proceeding upon this 
principle-—the use, not of the Scriptures at 








ant ma 
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from the Scriptures, which micht be applic- 
able to Protestants as well as Roman 
Catholics, and conceding always that the 
children of either class shouldbe allowed 
the benefit of separate instruction by their 
own ministers accordine to their own re- 
spective creeds. Now, how was he to 
understand what had fallen from the right 
Prelate in the course of the present 
debate? The right rev. Prelate had 
stated that there were certain parts of t 


Scriptures in which it was impossible that | 


Roman Catholics and 
conscientiously agree; and with great ac- 
curacy, and, as usual, with equal ability 
the right rev. P relate had 
particular passages and points upon which, 
as he stated, the two rel 


{Marcu 15} 


large, but of certain passages extracted 





Protestants could | 


point d « ut 


ligions were di rectly 


opposed to each other. But the conclusion | 
which the right rev. Prelate drew from | 
this statement—if it had any meaning} 


whatever—-was, no doubt, very acute, very 
ingenious, very clever; but if it had any 
sense or meaning, it was this—that the 
Scriptures could not be introduced as a 
book in schools without becoming a sub- 
ject of religious controversy. Then he 
(Lord Plunket) could not help saying, tha it 
he feared the real object of the right rev 

Prelate in bringing forward this motion, 
was not somuch to obtain an inquiry intothe 
working of the system, as to arraign the 
principle on which the system was esta- 
blished. Nothing could be more alarming 
to the people of Ireland—nothing more 


likely to arrest the beneficial progress of 


the system now in operation, than to hold 
out an idea that a change might be the 
consequence of the adoption of a motion of 
this description. He was strengthened in 
opinion by what fell from the noble 

Earl (Harrowby), who seemed to think that 
the inquiries of a Committee might lead 
to a change in the system; that was one 
of the grounds on which he objected to 
this Committee. He was apprehensive of 
the consequences of any change in the 
system in the present exc “ited state of Ire- 
land. The right rev. Prelate had said, 
that his noble Friend at the head of the 
Administration was answerable for the mu- 
tilated Scriptures which were used in these 
schools. So was a noble Lord, a member 
of an Administration of which the right 
rev. Prelate was a warm supporter. The 
right rev. Prelate, as some noble 
Lords, including the noble Earl (Roden) 
on the other side, whatever might have 


also 
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been their hatred of the offence, had not 


treated all the offenders with the same 
devre: of punishment. They had not 
flourished th cat-o’-nine tails with the 
same la rity in the one case as in thy 
other. They had not administered the 
torture of their censure with the same 
rood-will in the case of the late as they 
did in that of the present Administration, 
It was due to the Admiunistrati of the 
noble Duke (of Wellineton), and that of 
the right hon. Baronet (S R. Peel), to 
Say, that thelr cord! | ipprobation was 
eiven to tl system, as well s to the mode 
in which that system was carried on. 7 he 
estimate i . voted in Ipp rt ol 
the system, in July, 1835, was prepared in 
April, when Sir Henry Hardinge was in 
the Irish Administration. It was but justice 
to that gallant officer to say, that in the 


cde b ite on the estimate in July, he express- 
i 


ed his approbation of the system, and said 
it was his opinion that the result of the 
system could not be than bene- 
ficial. He certainly added, that if the 
stated by the hon. Members of the House 
to which the right hon, Baronet belonged, 
who opposed the estimate, were borne out, 
and that the Protestants of Ireland were 
treated as they described, his mind would 
be changed, and it would be his decided 
some pats course should be 
The objections, however, of the 


otherwise 


facts 


opinion that { 
adopt d. 


right rev. Pre!l and those made in the 
House of Commons were quite as different 
from each other as the arguments of the 


right rev. Prelate at present were different 
from those which the right rev. Prelate had 
formerly used on the subject. Five different 
cases of he part of persons 
acting the direction of the Board, 


| 
abuse, on 


under 


were allezed in the House of Commons. 
These cases were inquired into by the 
Board itself, and he took it on himself to 
say were found to be frivolous and un- 
founded. Those who made these charges 
were told that :f they sent to the Board 
very investigation would take place ; but 
from that hour, the 15th July, up to the 


present moment no attempt was made to 
verify them. If the right rev. Prelate made 
out the cases he stated the Buard would 
give every possible means of redress. At 
the same time, when his noble Friend, at 
the head of the Government, refused that 
night to accede to the proposition of the 
right rev. Prelate, he did not under 
his noble Friend to say, that if any particular 


stand 


case of abuse should be made to appeal 
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that Parliamentary inquiry was necessary, 
such an inquiry should not be granted. 


Education 


But he felt the necessity and prudence of 


the course which his noble Friend had 
adopted, of not permitting, under the mask 
(he did not mean to use the word in an 
offensive sense) of inquiring into abuses, 
a notion to get abroad that the principle 
of the present system was to be departed 
from. It had been stated that the most 
rey. the Archbishop of Dublin had con- 
sidered this measure as a mere experiment 
—that he not sanguine in his ex- 
pectations of its that he 
thought it ought at all events to have a 
fair trial. Might he (Lord Plunket) be 
permitted to ask whether the plan had had 
a fair trial? It had not for one single day 
had a fair trial. The noble Viscount had 
already stated the active, and he had no 
doubt the conscientious, part which four- 
teen or fifteen Prelates of Ireland thought 
it necessary to adopt when it was first pro- 
posed to carry the system into operation. 
Notwithstanding the active part taken by 
these reverend Prelates, he was still sin- 
cerely of opinion that a great proportion 
not only of the lay Protestants of Ireland, 
but of the Protestant clergy of that coun- 
try, were favourable to the — of this 
measure. The right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Exeter) had criticised the state- 
ment made by the Board of Commissioners, 
that 140 members of the Protestant Esta- 
blished Church had addressed applications 
to them in favour of this measure. The 
Board never stated any such thing. The 


was 
success—but 


right rev. Prelate was perfectly aware of 


what was stated; he knew perfectly well 
that what the Board stated was this; that, 
amongst the applications which had been 
mede to them for assistance under this 
system, there were the signatures of 140 
clergymen of the Established Church. So 
there were; that statement of the Board 
was not only substantially but literally 
true, because although the names of some 
of diene clergymen were Tepe ated three 
and even four times over, yet in every in- 
stance the duplicate signature had been 
to a separate and distinct application. If 
they had described the number of the 
Protestant clergy in favour of the propo- 
sition as greater than it actually had been, 
they had done the same thing with respect 
to the other denominations of clergy; 

that the proportion remained the same, 
and the question was not substantially 
affected, At any rate, he hoped the right 
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rev. Prelate did not mean to insinuate 
that the Commissioners did anything 
which they had done for the purpose 
of imposition. fle hoped the right 

v. Prelate did not believe that any one 


/ member of the Commission would be guilty 


of such an act. But, even if an indi- 
vidual member could be guilty of such 


baseness, it was surely impossible that 


seven colleagues, men of character, and 
fillmg high stations in society, should 


combine for so unworthy a_ purpose, 
There was no ground, therefore, for believ- 
ing that in this respect there had been the 
slightest exaggeration inthe Report. It was 
necessary for him to advert to some othe: 
circumstances, in order to show whether 
the Board had fair play. It was a matter 
of public notoriety, that there had been 
meetings In the north of Ireland, 
ing of many thousands of persons, who 
were told that the sacred word of God had 
been mutilated, and that attempts were 


consist- 


making by the Board to deprive them of 


their Bible. Was that fair play? Under 
such circumstances could it be said that 
the experiment had been fairly tried. The 
noble Earl opposite (who was not so hostile 
to the existing system when his noble 
Friends were in office, as he was at pre- 
sent) had addressed some of these meet 
ings, the very persons composing which 
had their Bibles in their hands and they 
were exhorted 
“To put their trust in providence, 
And keep their powder dry.” 

Ata numerous and respectable meeting 
of Orangemen, in the county of Tyrone, 
Mr. Grier in the chair, the following re- 
solution was unanimously agreed to:— 
“That as Protestants, reprobating the 
new system of national education, we will 
not (he begged the House to observe the 
candour and piety of the declaration) 
listen to any clergyman who supports it.” 
So the dissenting clergy 
[reland, who depe ‘nded on their congre- 
vations for subsistence, were told that 
they would not be listened to in their 
pulpits if they supported the new system, 
Again, he asked, therefore, if the system 
could be said to have had fair play. 
Their Lordships were aware of the system 
which had been formed by the Kildare- 
street society. Of that society, Mr. Jack- 
son, an eminent lawyer, was the secretary. 
Mr. Jackson was examined before the 
Commissioners of Education in 1826. 
The same question was then raised as had 





in the north of 





ibs 
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been just raised by the right rev. Prelate. 
Mr. Jackson had been asked as to the 
religion of the masters and mistresses 
the schools and as to the religion of the 
scholars. He had ted, on former 
occasions, that it was no part of the duty 
of the Commissioners to require an 
to questions. In 
Jackson stated that he 


are 


Swers 
his reply Mr, 


ought to mention 


such 


as a reason for not being better informed 
on the subject, that the society never re- 


garded the religion of any individual in 
making an appointment to an office in the 


circum - 


capital ; although there were 
stances which rendered it necessary that 
the religion of masters and mistresses of 


schools in the country should be known ; 
and to the question from the ( 
sioners—** Are we to understand 
are equally without data to enable 
ascertain the comparative nu 
Catholic and Protestant scholars in the 
schools?” Mr, Jackson replied, ‘“ It 
would be a violation of our fundamental 
rule if we were to take measures to ascer- 
tain that fact.” He hoped, therefore, that 
the right rev. Prelate would have the 
candour to acknowledge that he was not 


‘OMNIS 
that you 


you to 


justified in drawing any _ inference 
against the existing Board from what he 


had stated. The Board had no right to 
make the inquiry, and no inference there- 
fore could be drawn against them for their 
not having done hay more, they 
would not have been justified if they had 
so acted. Let it be recollected that by 
the existing system above 180,000 young 


SO: 


persons were rescued from the grasp of 


ignorance and vice, and were receiving 
the benefits of a sound education. Surely 
no good man could seriously wish to stop 
the progress of such a system, 
he sat down he wished to say 
in vindication of the Roman ¢ 
from the charge made against them by 
the right rev. Prelate with respect to the 


3 Pw 
bctore 


iy one word 


Holy Scriptures. What the right rev. 
Prelate had said, meant that the Roman 

Catholics denied he authority of the Holy 
nc cima or it meant nothing. Now of 


this he (Lord Plunket) that no 
Roman Catholic, either in Ireland or any 
where else, would deny the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. On the 
they held them to be the very essence of 
Christianity ; the revealed word of God. 
It was true that for their explanation they 
called in aid from other 
that consisted all that 


VOL. XXXII. {The} 


was sure, 


contrary, 


sources; and in 


Was tnpite qd to 


of 


mber of 


1 1 ee 
alhoiics | 


apalnerorty to that which had been put 
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them, which amounted to this—-that they 
P| 
i 


did not consider that the Holy Scriptures, 
without any comment or explanation, 
were fit to be put in the hands of the 
é 
peopl 
The Earl of Roden assured their Lord- 
sh ps, that h wing so olten addressed them 
uy this subject, it was not his intention 
to have done so on this o« casion, had not 
certain observations dropped from the 
noble and learned Lord who had just saf 
down, to which he felt it his duty to make 
some rc ply. It was impossible for him to 
hear those insinuations which the noble 
id learned Lord had thrown out against 
him L particularly the first charge 
which h had made, vithout taking ‘ the 


ortunity of expressing himself 
al tuated his 
noble Lord 


persons, 


earirest Op} : 
which had 
I'he 


} } 
: +] 
hat when other ie 


upon the 
. ; 

conduct in that House. 
] } 
had said, t 


MOotlves 


} 
ble 


how on the opposition sda of the House 
were in office, he (the Earl of Roden) did 
not seem to have the same anxiety then 
upon this subject, as now other noble 


Lords were in office. ‘That was an impu- 
tation which he must beg leave to throw 
back upon the noble and learned Lord. 
He would venture to state the circum- 
stances of the case in his own justification, 
in order to prove to their Lordships that 
he was not actuated by any such feeling 
as that which had been falsely imputed to 
him by the and learned Lord. It 


would be in their Lordships’ recollection, 


noble 


that when an answer was given in anothei 
place by the noble Lord the Secretary for 


Ireland, to a another 
noble Lord there, as to whether it was the 
the to 
the same system of education in 
the very next day he (the Earl of 
came down that House and 
’ his intention to put a simi 


question put by 


coutinue 


Ireland, 


intention of Government 
on 
Roden) to 
rave 


notice 


of Commons; and having 
a reply which was most unsatis- 
to his mind, he then took an op- 
portunity to move for some papers on the 
‘in order to bring the question in 
form before their Lordships. 
he could not 
papers were not produced until a 
the end of the Session. 


in the Hous 
received 


tactory 


subject, in 
‘ 1? 
a tahnecr1vie 
Chat, 
those 
day or two before 


however, do because 


The noble and learned Lord, then, had 
no authority for making that charge 
wainst him. Lhe noble and learned 
Lord had aeeused lin of holding forth to 
meetines of Protestants ynd telline them 


Vi 





4 
fi 
+ 
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Why Jif he 


1) 


mutilation of 


C 
ie Scriptures. 
pture 


I 
were to attend a meeting of irotestants 


to-morrow » Lhe ime supje¢ he wouk 
tate the same thing, an he ould be 
able to do ) ith t} o ter ef I be 
cause he could ret to th ch of t] 
nicht rev. Preiate for some of the st: 
proofs of it. The right rev. Prelate 
had read statements to the House 


which showed that the very ground of 
the system was the mutilation of the 


Ni ripture a3 for instance, tf a} ured th if 


ten of the most important verses in the 
Gospel according to St. Luke had been 
i 
omitted. [| elore, if he were to meet 
his Pre Testi iI brethre hn avain, he should 
make exactly the same statements again. 
The 1i¢ ble al a | irned Lord niust know 
very little of the Prot tants of frelai be 
he thoucht they had but little anxiety 
vbout the seriptural education of their 


children, or if he thought any delusion 
was necessary to be used to draw them 

0 heir attention to this 
important subject. Ile would tell the 
noble and learned Lord, that knowing as 
he well did the character of the Protest- 


torether and excite t 


ants of Ireland, especially in the province 

of Ulster, there was no subject in which 

they were so much interested as that of 

S ‘riptural ed 

the scriptures without note or comment, 

or any mutilation whatever. So far from 
e hej ° . 


4 Lstiar } 1 ‘ . . 
then Ing mdiiterentto the question, itwas 


one of the brightest traits in their charac 


ter that they were extremely anxious to 
| 1] | 


' } ‘ ° 
idren eaucated in the serip- 


i] 


have their chi | , 
tures. The noble and learned Lord had 
alluded to a meeting at which a Mr. 
Grier, presided. Now he knew nothing 
ol the meeting, nor of Mr. Griel whom 
the noble Lord chareed with telline the 
Protestants that they ought not to en- 


| 3 ' 4 J . 
courage this system of education. Vas 


that a crime ¢ If so, it was one of which 
sg ah! 
every Protestant in Ireland was. cuilty, 


and one which he hoped they would con- 
tinue to commit as lone as the system was 
continued, for it was a system which never 
could be adopted by them. The nobic 
and learnt d Lord had re id some € vide nce 
cviven by Mr. Jackson before the Commis- 
sioners of the Board of Edueation, to the 
eflect, that wl k 


7 
en he was as red, respec ting 


the Kildare place Society, what was the 
number of the scholars and teachers, he 


rt pli d that the return could not be made 


because it was contrary to a fundamental 
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that this system had for its object the 


ucation, and the diffusion of 
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rule of the society. But what was the 
fact? That was the answer of Mr. Jack 
son, but the rejoinder of the Board was 

“ You must make the return.” rhe 
Kildare-place Society did make the return 
but the noble and learned Lord bad not 
told the Tlouse that. The noble and 
learned Lord had undertaken to vinditeat 
the conduct of the Roman Catholics with 
! pect to their use of the Scriptures 
He did not wish, on the present occasion, 
to £0 into any question with respect to 
the use of the Scriptures by the Roman 


Catholics, or how far it was allowed by 


their church; all he knew was, that the 
children of the people of Ireland were 
denied the readine: of the Scriptures 1} 
these schools. Anv noble Lord who had 
paid attention to the schools in Ireland 
iust be aware of tl fact. With regard 


to the question brought before the House 
not think the noble and learned 
Lord or the noble Viscount had answered 
the case made out by the right rev. Pre 


late. If ever a case had been brought 


before Parliament which was deserving 
of inquiry it was that which had now been 
presented by the right rev. Prelate; and 


he was certain that when the account of 


what took place in that House appeared 
before the public, if such a thing should 
happen, the impression would be, that the 
Government was afraid to meet the ques 
tion—that it was afraid to meet the ques- 
tion and afraid of inquiry. The noble 
and learned Lord had insinuated that it 
was not surprising that Protestant clergy- 
men in [reland should declare their dise 
approbation of the existing system of edu- 
cation, when so many Bishops were urging 
them to do so. He (Lord Roden) did not 
at that time of day, think it necessary to 
stand up for the independence of the Pro. 
testant clergy in Ireland. They stood in 
no need of his eulogium. le firmly be- 
lieved that the creat majority of the Pro- 
testant clergy in Ireland were inimical to 
the existing system. Inquiry was neces- 
sary, to show that the object which the 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, now 
Lord Stanley, bad in view In proposing 
the system, had not been earried into 
effect. He regretted extremely that the 
right rev. Prelate had consented not to 
press his motion; because, in so grave 
and important a matter, he should like 
their Lordships to show, by a division 
that the majority of them really meant to 


up} ori Protest mit interests 
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Lord Plunket, in explanation, denied 


that he had attributed any pro} 
motives to the noble Earl. All 
had said was, the noble Earl did not 
bute t 


Vem = 
» the late Government | 

H 7 ha $¢ 95 ‘ ‘ : 
which i tt! 

Phe marl of t? i t 
justice to bis nob ( 2 
pressed himself with lal ¥ 

é ; ’ ' 
the existing system of 1% yak ed 


in Ireland when carried on under ¢ 


Government as at pre { | 

rev. Prelate had been wh V nsw 
by the noble Viscount ! 

learned Lord. If he (for , 
wished for another eround ive 
mnquiry, it would the 
manifested by his M stv’s G 

LO vIVve Information 

1 right to recetve i ( 
hioh ~ oY res of ft | } 
full and fan formation with 

the ippli ition ( ne qd 
tax. H. (Lord Wi 2s 


aware until that even! that the rant « 


37,0002. to the Iri h Board of Edue 
had been increased to 50,0007, In tl 


Report of the Commissioners they recom- 
} * : c 4] one 
mended the extension o: the ecrant to 
a sum nearer 300,0002. than 200,0002, 
for the first nine years, and the fixine of 


it afterwards at 200,000/. He thoueht 
that the Protestants of this country had 
fair right to demand inquiry before v 
: bs 5. eo ¢ 

Were cCauicd upon to Ci ntribute any x 
asystem of education ofa mixed character, 
and respecting the expediency or wor! 

of which they entertained strone doubt 
The right rev. Prelate had mad 

clear and able statement, which had been 
totally uncontradicted by the noble 

who had spoken on this question, showing 
that considerable abuses did exist; and 


he should sit down satisfied that the dis 
cussion within the walls of this House was 
well calculated to Open the eves « ti 
great body of the Prot: stants of 
country to the fact that th 


OC 


pursued tended to the destruction « 
Protestantism. He boldly charged th 
noble Viscount with having made cert 
conditions with the individual, by 
support alone Ministers obt Lined i} 


places. There were three conditions—t 
first was the surrender of the Protestar 
Church : the second was the idoption « 

svstem of national education, in order to | 
make the whole of the Protestants memb 
of the Roman Catholie Church ni th 
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John Hobhouse brought the heport of 
i 
ithe for Inquiry into tl 1 
for ew Ilo =-of 3 iment, 
whi 3 follows * Your Com 
mittee, atter consiaerin?g th he} t of} 
the ¢ omm Ts Wil hi ha | hh ve il dj 
to them by the House, nd afier personal 
i petite acta oe ee 
communieation witd the Commissioners, 
} } 


as to the roun Is on whi ih tne Ir 
of certain plans was made, are of opinion 
that the plan of Mr. Barry, 1 umbered 64, 
oucht to ‘be so far ado pted as to be made 
the basis of im mediate further inquiries in 


re ;peee to the cost of the pl in above men- 
tior ied, ane d to the best mode of carrying it 


” 
into execution, 
‘ F 17 ee ra | ww «shat 
Sic Sohn disbiene didi <now whether 
~ 4 
it was necessary for him to preface his 
; } 
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| 


| Government 3; and, of course 
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Committee had judged it best to leave all 
inquiry into the details in the hands of 
Pe the depart- 
be Socied des such a duty would 
’ the Commissioners of Woods and 
iorests. They would obtain the best 
assistance that could be procured, and 
would proceed without any delay. He 
had reason to believe that if his Motion 
were adopted, an estimate would be pr 
sented to the House ina compa tively 
on which a nn i! cone ‘lusion 
{ . The right hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving, “ That an humbl 
address be presented to his Majesty, 
is Majesty w uld be gra- 
ciously pleased to have an inquiry mad 
as t6 the best mode ol proceeding In con 
formity with the Report of the Commis- 
sioners in such manner as to his Majesty 


| mav seem most advisable.” 


r. Hlawes thought the Motion so im- 


portant that it ought to have been pre- 


ceded by a notice; and he was somewhat 


astonished, after what had wailed on a 


Motion by the statement of any details, | 


or of the reasons which had induced the 





Committee to adopt the resolution now 
} } ? Poe FA ae 
upon the table, He should howeve pry 
i 
pose, in consequence OF It, that a humble 
} 4 1° NI. ety 
address be p enter to his iNiayesty, 


praying ¢ 


inquiries to be made in conformity with 

the Report, and in such manner as his 
we : 

Majesty should deem most advisable. He 


was ready to give any explanation that 
nivht be required, but it would be seen 
1 41 T } 
that the iceport piedged 
7 


ae L 
nothing, and m«e 


eclared that the | 


recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
ioners had been adopted by the Com- | 
mittee. Should the House agree to the 
Report, the eifect would merely be that pro- 


ceedings would be taken to procure from 


Mr. Barry some statements of expense, 
without at all deciding that it ought to be 
mncurre t. ‘the hueport went no ft rther, 
ind the Hf > would probably be of 
Opin mM, thal under all the cire ulnstance 

live } ) | | } rtant 


— occasion, that the House should 
thus have been taken by surprise upon 
rth ‘allie it appeared that one plan 
had been finally agreed upon, and although 
the Committee had been sitting for some 
time, and had taken evidence, the Report 
and this 
circumstance seemed to indicate that it 
had been prepared too hastily. He did 
not say that he would take the sense 
of the House on the Motion of the right 
hon. Baronet, but he 
before it was adopt dd 

to have be 


understat 


was unaccompanied by evidence, 


appre hended that 
the evidence ou cht 
en prod laced. Accordi ig to his 
ding of the Report, it amounted 
selection of a particular plan, 
and he wished to know whether the other 
plans approved by the 


i 
would be exhibi ted. 
| 


to a final 
Commissioners 
The public had been 
ong looking for the 
that they were entitled to sce them. 

Sir John Hobhouse felt bound to give an 
answer to his hon. Friend. Undoubtedly 
and the terms 
port would show that the commis- 
id been « cahcesoe: on the subject 


om, and he thought 


evidence had been taken, 
of t he R 
sioners hag 
of the raedanabindaiiadl they had laid 
before his Majest y. As tothe notice of 


the present Motion having been eiven, he 


eine only say that it was not meant to 


‘5,1 


tak » House at all by surprise, and 
Report did not recommend wuny 


) Allth th df 


een decided wu iS. that befors inviul 


impo tant or definitive ste 


fii ite 
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Vew House vf 


decision were come to upon plan No, 64, 
it was expedicnt that an estiuate should 
formed of the 


carrying it into execution. If it were th 


be 


gencral opinion of the House that it would 
be better to see the evidence the ¢ 
mittee could have ho p le ol t 
that it should be produ \t pl 
had been considered ihat such ’ 


would be rather premature, aud t! t! 
evidence ought to be reserved for the final 
decision. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the cour 
proposed to be pursued seemed to hin 


pt 
calculated to | 


iy before the House, at the 


earliest ~ riod, the information 4 which 
it was to be cuided n its decision. ‘Th 


Motion of the right hon. 


Baron ft was tn 
conformity with the plan proposed in the 
Committee ; and, is hie had SUPDOTI d it 
there, h hould give it lis eordia 7 
here. The Ilouse of ¢ ymons, natural 
distrusting its own jud ent hat 
of this kind, had reeommended the ¢ 
to select Commissioners to review t 
whole of the plans. They undertook 
duty, of course, gratuitously, and 
devoted a creat portion of j 
tion to the consideration of about « ty 
or nmety plans; they had weigh 
merits of each, in conformity wit t 
instructions they had received, and i 
thre pl lerene to { t \ 
number. That of Mr. B had rec 
their chief approbati 1 fo \ 
form and tuaterior convenience. When 
the Committee came to discuss th ] 
the members of it had rit 
elves justified in recommend { 
Ilouse to adopt thi | Ol 
which they preferred, without first tak 
some steps to ascertain t} } es i 
if appeared to them that under the Cre : 


the responsible executive de] 
infinitely better calculated to collect all 
the essential materials for a final det 
nation, than a Committee of that Efou 

If the House should be of the 

it would amount to a prima facie case in 
favour of Mr. Barry's | 


Same oprolon, 


the Committee was entit! 
not as the plan finally to be 


adopted, b 
as the basis of further inquiry. Then 
came the question, by whom that inquiry 
was to be made ? and it would extend not 
merely to the cost of the buildings, but 


to the comparative expense of 
them of different materials, 
durability as affected by London smoke 





and their 
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Mii livebuc wished to ask the hon 
ind learned Gentleman another question 
relating to another transaction of the same 


nature, [t appeared that a man named 
Re eve h id be n stopp a by some police 
constables, with a bundle in his possession. 


! | | ¢ +. ! 
He was asked what it contained, but re- 


; ' 1 
fused to answer. It was then taken from 
him, and was found to contam legally 
stamp d papels. lic was brought befor 
he ‘ares. : | 
a magistrate, fined, and nol paying the 
fine, was sent to confinement, stripped ol 
7s PS | 1 oe] ] | . } RE 
his clothes, and the flannel next bis skin 
taken off, to the very serious detriment of 
a } 1 NI i of . + | La 
DIS health, INOW he wished to ask the 
] 11 ‘ ! " : 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether this 


: : a 
was In aceordance with the feelings of the 
; Higa 
large, or consistent with the 
1, AS ed 
MmNesh laws 


- Gr ie) l would not trou- 





ios 4 } = ) ] si - 
bie the figuse with his Opinion as to 
vhether this conviction was in accoraance 
C 4] +] 
Witil th i l til |? ( ! a bAS ° 
1 4 1 1 
Dut } im Its cine consistent with the 
Pp { bul 1 daw, he should lcave 
tne biouse to judge from the facts of the 
From the information which = le 
(q] A ttorney-G 1) had reeeived 
( Lii¢ LLTOPNCY mneral) ad received, tt 
} 1 1 ¥ } 1 
ippearead that the ludividual m question 
| ! Bg 
hi been met by a constable, and asked 
nek 1! | . 
What a bundle which was in his possession 


| 


contained ; his reply was, to knock the 


Such was the mforma- 


4 

tion he had reeeived, and he believed it 
was correct. Under the 27th seetion of 
the 9th Geo. 4th he was broueht before a 
inagistrate, wl fined 1, as the Aet 
uthor et magistrate, tive pound 

j i ) paid, he was cou 
nitter ( ding to the provisions of th 
1Ct, either to t common iol, or the 
house of correction ;” im the present case, 
to th »Tatt Be Having beenasked hisopinion, 
I) did not hesitate to Say, that Reeve 
Having | n, undet the Act, committed to 


the Tlouse of Correction, was subject to 
the discipline of the House of Correc- 
tion. ‘There was therefore, he appre- 
hended, no ground for complaint, so far, 
at | ast, as the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber referred to a deviation from the law, 


which had been adopted in 


SPAIN AND HER LATE Cotoytss. | 
: . } 1} 7 | 

Lord /Mahon, seeing the noble Lord, the 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in his place, 


vished to ask him a question relative to 
negotiations which had been some time 








+ aS 


ado Lhe Unstamped Pres +, MAR 


)) Ctinew the cispull 
between Spain and her South American 
colonies. It would be in the recollection 
of the House, that two Commissioners 
(Generals Soublette and O’ Leary) had ar- 
rived in London on their way to Madrid 


since set on foot r 


and had been most kindly received, and 
assisted with advice, by the Duke of Wel 
lington, and had received every encou- 
ragement to cflect the object of tl 
mission. The last advices received in 
ference to this subject represented th 


M4 =. + Res t¢ | 
negotiations as entirely broken off. 11 


Was a subject, he need hardly observe to 


the House, of the utmost importance t 
» 1 1 


even our trade and commerce, aud he had 
hoped that the noble Lord’s assistance 
would have sufficed to have brought the 
negotiation toa satisfactory termination. 
He wished to ask the noble Lord if b 
had received any official information upon 
this subject, and if there was any pros] 
of a favourable result 


\ } P ] ‘ 
Viscount Palmer for Could assut til 


noble Lord, that his Majesty's | nt ad 
visers were quite as anxious that t 

gotiation referred to should be brought t 
a satisfactory termination as we! th 


Government of which the neble Lord had 


beer a Member. It was quil ovvioU 
that the termination ol disp tes between 


¢ 


Spain and her colonies was m destrabl 


: : eae 
for many reasons, besides that which af- 
fected the commerce carried on by and 


with these countries. It was quite true, 


as the noble Lord vd Stat | tha (ree | 


‘ 11 ’ ’ : 
nerals poublette ane O'Ls wry bad arrived 


in London, and proceeded to Madrid 
the subject of the negott ition h | | 
been referred to. General Sa | 
had also arrived in Lond lL had gon 


to Madrid, to take part, on behalf of! 
Mexico, in the negotiation ; and as far as 
a Minister of Great Uritain could take 
part in it, by the interposition of h 
friendly offices, Mr. Villiers had interfered: 
and in so doing, 


only acted in perfeet 
conformity with the instruction of the Go- 


vernment he represented. The part h 
had taken, however, was necessarily u 


official—the interference of a friend of 
both parties. He had at present no reason 
to believe that the negotiation was brok 
off. It was in some degree conn 
with a communication made by th 
vernment to the Cortes; for the Govern- 
ment, instead of concluding a treaty 
the part of the Crown, preferred makin 
this communication to the Cortes. The 
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Mr. Wakley said, thatin moving that the 
House do resolve itself into a Committee 
on the Stamp Bill, he should take the 
opportunity of expressing his perfect con- 
currence in what had fallen from his hon. 
Friend, and his hope that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would, upon a little 
deliberation, be induced to do justice to 
the public, and consent not to take off a 
portion, but to abolish the entire of the 
stamp duty. Should the right hon. 
Gentleman, however, not do so, he should 
feel it his duty to press the House to a 
division. He would then move, that the 


House resolve itself into a Committee of 


the whole House on the Stamp Acts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sug- 
gested that it might be the most convenient 
course if the hon, Member for Finsbury 
would consent to allow him (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) to state what were the 
intentions of the Government, and then 
take the discussion on his own motion 
when the subject of the Stamp Duty on 
Newspapers was regularly brought forward 
in the financial statement of the year. This 
he thought, would be a much more,con- 
venient course than that proposed by the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. Wakley would consent to adopt 
this course. 

The House resolved itself into a 
Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
he would proceed to explain his views. 
He wished, however, the Committee to 
understand, that, although the proposi- 
tion he was about to bring forward em- 
braced the subject of the stamp-duties on 
newspapers, yet it was by no meanscontined 
to that one object. His proposition was 
of a much more enlarged kind, and, with- 
out wishing to undervalue the question as 
connected with the public press and with 
newspapers, he thought his proposition 
would be found to be deserving of the 
consideration of Parliament, even if there 
had not been any stamp-duties on news- 
papers at all. During the period which 
had elapsed since the close of the war, 
there had been very few proce edings 
of that House which had been more satis- 
factory than the steps which under various 
Governments had been taken for the 
simplification and consolidation of the 
Jaws, and there was a duty incumbent on 
the House, and which in times of peace and 
tranquillity it behoved the House to per- 
form—it was, to make the laws clear and 
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intelligible, and the more especially when 
those laws involved questions of inter- 
ference with trade and commerce, re- 
strictions on property, and penalties on 
the commission and omission of certain 
acts. ‘The criminal law had already been 
consolidated toa very greatextent. ‘This 
most useful task had been undertaken by 
the right hon. Baronet, (not then in his 
place) the Member for T amworth, and his 
example had since been zealously followed 
by others. He thought, that when he 
described to the House the state and con- 
dition in which the Stamp Acts stood, the 
House would agree with him, that they 
ought not to be allow ed to remain without 
alteration and improvement. ‘The laws 

relating to stamps existing on the Statute 
Book were 150 in number, some of them 
related only to England, others only to 
Scotland, some only to lech ind, and others 
to Great Britain, or to the empire at large. 
They were dispersed through the Statute 
Book, forming a complete farrago of legis- 
lation, and such contradictory provisions, 
that even the most subtle lawyers found 
themselves entangled im coming to deci- 
sions on them, and individuals became 
the victims subjected to penalties never 
intended to be inflicted on them. From 
the earliest statutes imposing Stamp 
Duties, passed in the reign of Charles 2nd 
to the present time, the legislation in re- 
spect to each had been such as greatly to 
add to the confusion he had adverted to, 
for it was necessary now to look not only 
to Acts profi ssedly applying to Stamp 
Duties, but to others of a different class, 
but which contained enactments concern 

ing this branch of revenue; and ac- 
cordingly, he had found in the third 
Clause of an Enclosure Act a provision 
subjecting parties to penalties for an oflence 
against the Stamp Acts. 
the earliest of those statutes, the 10th of 
Queen Anne, was strangely characteristic 
of the style of legislation in those days. It 
imposed Stamp Duties and duties on 
coffee and candles, it afforded relief to a 
certain lady of the name of Barnwell, and 
regulated the duty on cocoa nuts brought 
from America. I[t would require some 
ingenuity now to account for the connex- 
ion. But there were at least 120 other 
statutes equally anomalous in their pro- 
visions. It was, therefore, his intention 
to propose, in the room of these existing 
statutes, one single statute, which should 
contain the whole of the Stamp Laws of 


Indeed, one of 
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the country, with two slight exceptions 
(for reasons he would hereafter state), 
namely, the laws relating to stage coaches, 
which had been consolidated within the 
last few years, and the law relating to 
hawkers and pedlars’ licences, which had 
also been consolidated. With these two 
exceptions, he should repeal all the other 
Stamp Acts, and propose in their stead 
the Bill which the Government were in- 
clined to recommend. The Bill he sought 
to introduce would, he was sorry to say, 
be very long, c pomprising no less than 330 
sections, but those sections would be 
found in connexion one with the other, 
and with no contradiction amongst them, 

He must state at once that the reason he 
did not propose to interfere at present, 
with the existing law as to post-horse 
duties was at the request of the very re- 
spectable class of persons, the innkeepers 
engaged in the trade, and, moreover, he 
had it in Lge a aiein this Session to 
put an end to the system of farming post- 
horse duties, that remnant of barbarism 
in legislation. The Stamp Duties formed 
a very difficult subject for consolidation, 

as the duties were in themselves extremely 

complicated, as hon. Members knew, and 
was indeed evident from the revenue they 
produced. The gross Stamp revenues for the 
year 1833 were 7,414,0002., and in 1834, 
7,461,0002.; and when hon. Members 
looked, under the present scale of duty, 
at the variety of matters from which 
this revenue arose,—from letters of ad- 
ministration, probates of wills, admissior 
of attornies, and to offices, advertisements, 
affidavits, agreements, appraisements, 
apprenticeships, bankers’ notes, bills of 
exchange, bills of lading, bonds, commis- 

sion, gold and silver pk: ite, licences to 
newspapers, protests, and the remainder 
of the list, they must see that the task of 
consolidation in this case, imposed on 
any individual, was one of great per- 
plexity and difficulty. Many hon. Mem- 
bers had already shown, either by their 
votes or speeches, that upon a number of 
those duties there existed a difference of 
opinion, and all that he would ask was, 
that the progress in the work of consoli- 
dation should not be impeded by the dis- 
cussion of those separate questions. Ife did 
not ask hon. Members to abandon their 
opinions, butonly tosuspend them until the 
whole laws were brought into one statute ; 
because it was evident, that in an Act of 
Parliament, which would contain 330 sec- 


{ Marc 
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tions, and would embrace all the subjects to 
which he had just now adverted, it would 
be impossible to proceed if the House 
should be called on to discuss every one 
of the points; the work of consolidation 
would ie rendered impracticable, and no 
Minister could bring the matter to a satis- 
factory result. [fc therefore trusted he 
should not be thought unreasonable in 
expecting that 


should so far be given to him by hon. 





ome dé yree of assistance 


Members. He suld not, however, con- 


clude hon. Members on subjects which he 


— to be important, and must be 
lave extensive relations. He 

matter frequently men- 
tioned in the House by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex— the exemption from duties 
of landed property pa ssing by will. That 
was a subject for discussion hereafter, and 
il to the 


onsidered to 


ee instance a 


ought not to be taken as incident 


work of consolidation. It would be com- 
pe tent for the hon. Member for Middlesex 
to bring forward that proposition in a dis- 
tinct fori iP and he s anal feel that he 
nuously if he held the 
princi- 
idation of the law, to be 
d 


acted most dising’ 
hon. Member, by his assent to the 
ple ( f the CO usol 

precluded in any 
full Palau ize of introducing it as 
rate consideration. With re- 


TY) 
p 
* Stamp Duty on newspapers, 


egree from having the 
i sub- 
ject for S¢ 
Spect tot 
le stood 

the hon. Member for Finsbury had, for 
mouon of 
which he had given notice to-night tha 
he might have an opportunity of stating 
his intentions on this point; and because 
the Petitions laid on the Table of the 
House to-night, proved that the 
must be discussed in the course of the 
He was, therefore, not 
at all disposed to debar the consideration 
of that question; but, with regard to fur- 
ther notices on other heads, he prayed 
hon. Gentlemen to ie ear, pending the 
consolidation of the laws ; because if they 
did not, a great public object, he was 
afraid, might be defeated or impeded. 
He could not approach the discussion of 
this subject without calling to mind de- 

bates which had taken place upon former 
occasions in this House, and he should 
necessarily be obliged to alludetothem, be- 
cause if he did not, it might be supposed 
that he was acting inconsistently in refer- 
ence to some arguments which he had for- 
merly advanced in reply to the arguments 
of the late Mr. Cobbett. That Gentleman 


++ t , } 
in a different position, because 


the present, abandoned the 


subject 


present Session. 
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had brought forward the question of the ! larg 


Stamp Duties with the great ingenuity he 
always possessed, but with that exaggera- 
tion also in which he was prone to indulge. 
On that occasion, it had fallen to his 
(Mr. Rice’s) lot to reply to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, but he was so far from advocating 
the law as it then existcd, that he had 
pledged himself, on the part of the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to bring in 
a bill for the remedy of the defects com- 
plained of. Such a measure would have 


been introduced shortly afterwards, but 
for the press of public business at that 
period. Ile was now prepared to redeem 
the pledge then given, not by meeting the 
e xaggerated case stated on that occasion 
by the hon. Member for Oldham, but by 
meeting the case of real grievance, the 


existence of which must be proved to 
every man without any 


ever, but by the slightest consideration of 
the Stamp Acts. He should avoid, in oe 
statement he was now about to make 
taking an exaggerated view of ie vils 


of the present Star 
the extreme 
would only 
duty 
the 


np Laws, by looking to 

points of the se ale, but he 
consider the mean 
payable, and the mean amount of 
upon which it was payable. 
‘This was where the great difference lay be- 
tween his own statements and those of 


sums 


the hon. Member for Oldham. This 
constituted the chief distinction between 
the lines of reasoning followed by them 
on that occasion. If he could show that 
in the pre sent state of the law, as con- 
cerned the payment of duties leviable, 


there was a gross and crying injustice and 
nconsistency, he would ‘ask hon. Gentle- 
men to go with him in applying an immie- 
diate and efficient remedy. He trusted 
that the House was aware, that accord- 
ing to the principle on which the Stamp 
Laws in force at the present moment were 
framed, a certain amount of duty was 
payable upon bills, mortgages, or bonds 
of any description from 50/. to 1002. 
value; another on those from 1002. to 
200/.; another on those from 500J. to 
1 ,000/., and so on by a fixed scale; thus 
applying the seale of duties to the scale 
of mean payments, and working out the 


computation accurately, it w mes be found 
that a lower amount of duty was charged 
upon bills for large sums than was payable 
on those of small value—that the smaller 
the bill the larger was the amount of per 
centage. On a mortgage there was a 


amount of 
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argument what- | 
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er amount of duty payable when the 
sum was small than when it was great ; 
and thus, in this proportion, though not 
to the extent stated by the hon. Member 
for Oldham, a larger tax was imposed 
upon transactions comparatively small in 
value, and consequently upon the poorer 
than upon large transactions, 
which in most cases affected the wealthier 
He would take the case of con- 

In cases where the purchas 
consideration money did not amount to 
20/., the mean amount of duty payable 
at present was 51. per cent. $ 


classes, 
‘Saaear 

Ciasses, 
veyances, 


or 


where it was 


from 20/2. to 50/2. the mean amount of 
duty would be 2d. 17s. ld. per cent. 


But as the scale ascended anomalies still 
more striking presented themselves. For 
instance, upona conveyance the considera- 
0002, to 5,0002., 
the same proportion of duty was payable 


as upon one the vilue of which varied 
from 40,0002. to 60,0007. The same 
duty was levied upon all conveyances 
from 60,0002. to 80,0002., so that the 


identical duty was payable upon one of 


the value of 60,0001. as was charged 
on one where the consideration was 
79,9002. The duties levied upon bonds 
were not less oppressive and unequal. 


The duty payable upon one of 2501. was 
14s. percent; upon one of 2,5002. 5s. 10d, 
per cent., and upon one of 12,5002. only 


2s. 4d. per cent. The scale stopped at 
20,0002. and a bond for 40,0002. was 
subject tO no more duty than one for 
20,0007. This was irreconcileable with 
the real princip! by which taxation 
should be reg slate aud nothing, he 
thought, could leat » House to continue 
the system he had aoc except an 


impossibility to remedy it. ‘The practical 
result was, that upon bonds of 40,0002. 
value there was a duty of 1s. 3d. per cent. ; 
upon those of 4,000/, there was a duty of 
4s, 2d. per cent., and upon those of 1001. 
there was a duty of 1d. 10s. per cent. 
He need scarcely enter into any further 
details to exemplify the principle of the 
present laws, because those who had at- 
tended to the subject of debate on a 
former occasion would see that these state- 
ments were perfectly in accordance with 
the whole of the arguments he had then 
brought forward, and because these results 
were derived, not from extreme views, but 
from a consideration of the mean amount 
of payments, which was the true way of 
viewing the subject. He would give an 
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example of what he should | ropose as a | office, desisted trom making them claim, 


remedy for this in the case of conveyances. | and the con sequence was, thatthe revenu 
He had shown that the duties varied upon | received much to which it was not 1 
similar sums, rising sometimes as high | titled. He would propose an alteration in 
as 2/1. 13s. per cent., and falling to} the | ft 


1 1 
win this re spect, which, after com 


12. 10s., while between 1,0002. and 2,0002. | munication with individuals most com- 


| 
| 
| 
} 


they fell to LGs:, but the reneral average | pet nt to olve him advice on the sul ject, 
was Id, He had taken the opinions of| he believed he might say would attord 


professional men on ey Feta and he | consi ble relief. Individuals would be 


believed that the plan he should submit | required to pay the duty, not on the 
to the House would sy tually remedy | gross, but on the net amount of the estate 
this inequality. He proposed one uniform | No one subject had been brought forward 
scale of duties, that a tax of one per cent. | more prominently than this in all th 
should in all cases be imposed. In very | discussions both ‘at the St mp-office and 
few and trifling instances would this plan | the Treasury. His right hon. Friend op- 


give the slightest additional increase to} posite, whom he saw taking notes, knew 
taxation. It would leave the revenue very | that no subject had given rise to more 
plication than this, and that no part 
the law bore harder upon the public 
lency of it was to 


much in the same condition as at present, | a] 
while extensive relief would at once be | of 
afforded in all cases where similar convey-| generally. The ten \ 

ances were taxed unequally. An applica- | bring into the Exchequer a mass of pro- 
tion of the ad valorem principle would run | perty which the state was not entitled to 
through great part of the Bill he should | receive, and he was bound to make an 
introduce, and hon. Members would per- | alteration in this state of things, if the 


ceive how very convenient this would | evil could be remedied without introducing 
practically be to meu of business. ‘There | Inconveniences st i! more formidable. With 
would no longer be room for doubt on any | respect to another important branch of 
point. There could be no contiicting | the law, he propos | to make a consider- 


opinions, every one would eS know e—he meant the duties upon 


how the case reall y stood, and could carry 
in his sige a simple form fale , that would 
enable him at once to solve any quest 

that could arise. ‘This would appl y also 


hanes 
ill stamps. The duties upon bills as 
they now existed micht be divided into 
two classes—the duties on what might be 


| 
ion 


on bills, and those on home 


~ 


to the question of probates. He would | or domestic bills. In the duty on foreign 
call the attention of the House to tl bills he wv 1 make no change. With 
very great alteration he meant to pro {regard 1 ty nerally on home 
pose in this part of the law. By the | b ls, it appeared to him to r with 
law as it stood, in cases of prope | t i 1 n bills drawn for small 
passing by descent, the duty was {sun i | not think if would be de- 
calculated upon the gross value of that | siral to give undue encouragement to 
property. This subjected individuals to] bills drawn for smaller sums as compared 
very considerable hards ip wd i rconve- | V h t [fa irgre unt, bu ith I 
nience, because the law was, that although was it just that th hould rever thr 
they were charged upon the gross amount | ordinary principles of fiscal regulation, 
of the property, they were afterwards | and subject them te ripen and trebl 


entitled to reclaim from Government} duty. All that he should propose would 
a proportion of the duties they paid. 
This was a very complicated process, and 
a very unjust one on the part of the state, 
unless it were actually necessary to secur 
that which was the right of the state—the | existed a practice which, however re- 
duty upon the net proceeds. The ad-|luctantly, he could not but char wcterize 
ministrator or executor was required to] as an evasion of the duty upon bills. A 
advance the duty, as if the estate was] custom had arisen of drawing, in a8 ‘e of 
altogether clear of incumbrance. Indi-] bills, letters of credit, which were passed 
viduals, rather than go through the ne-| from hand to hand, and sometimes even 
cessary forms and technicalities requisite | negotiated by endorsement, though others, 
to claim the whole amount of duty they| more prudent, refused to endorse such 
would be entitled to from the Stamp-|documents, The letters of credit, even 





| } 1 1 
be, to adjust the bill scale as fairly as he 


could in reference to the amount, and to 


as possible, Of late years there had 
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quite unendorsed, had been often made to 
supply the place of bills. Unquestionably 
this practice was an evasion of the law, 
but he believed that one cause of it was 
the high rate of duty irced bill 
stamps. Hon. Gentlemen would observe 
that these letters of credit could never be 
employed for the purposes of bills of 

long date, or of great amount. They 
could not be used to any great extent as a 
means of postponing payment of a 
or of obtaining an advance of capital, It 
was his intention now to introduce a scale 
of duties on bills drawn at a period not 
exceeding seven days from the date, cal- 
culated not admit postponement of 
payment, nor to allow the raising of money 


On 


sum, 


to 


upon them. On this class of bills he 
neant to propose a very slight duty— 
scarcely more than a nominal rate. Te 
could not but regard the negotiation of 
letters of credit as a practice of very 
questionable legality, and it would | 

rendered still more SO by thie propo ition 
he should make. point of fact, the 
convenience of a * of exchange payable 
to order, valid point of law, would be 
of the greatest possible advantage to the 


commercial interests and the public gene- 
rally, and would be used largely as a 
substitute for the present system of letters 
of credit. He had bad much intercourse 


with parties who were well acquainted 
with that system, and their opinion was 
that his proposition would give great fa- 
cility in mercantile transactions. Ile knew 
how very dull and uninteresting these 
details were, but he trusted that the 


House would bear with him if he ventured 
still further to solicit its attention; and 
they might be regarded as less necessary, 
as the House was not now to be d on 
to agree to these measures; but he should 
not have done justice to the 
nor to himself, if he had caused the sche- 
dules to be printed without offering some 
explanations to the House. There were 
several other alterations which he intended 
to propose, and among these one very 
much called for by the humbler classes of 
the community—the reduction of the tax 
Jeviable upon apprentices’ indentures. He 
meant to propose a large reduction in this 
tax. At present, where there was no 
premium, or where it was under 101., a 
duty was imposed of 20s. He was not 
called on then to discuss the policy of the 
laws relating to apprenticeship, but 
long as they remained on the statute book 


calle 


Government 


as 
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it was unjust by fiscal regulations to de- 
prive parties of the means of executing 
contracts into which they were willing to 
enter. He proposed to reduce this tax 
from 20s. to 10s. upon the lowest class of 
indentures, The tax on bills of lading he 
proposed to reduce from 3s. to 6d., and 
to reduce that on charterparties from 
to 5s. With regard to leases, he meant 
to propose a great alteration, which he 
hoped would be felt as a very considerable 
relief by the agricultural interest in the 
northern and western parts of England, in 
which chiefly the leasing system existed. 
The preseut rate of duty upon leases was 
felt to be extremely oppressive. Where 


2b e 
OVS. 


the rent was 20/. or under, the duty was 
now 20s. He would ae that this 
should be reduced to 2s. 6d. Where the 


rent was J001., and the duty now levied 
3l., he should propose a reduction to Ld. 
Where the rent was 6002. he should pro- 
pose a reduction of duty from 4/. to 3Z. 
He anticipated that the loss of revenue 


from this reduction would be amply com. 
pensated by putting an end to the exemp 
tious from the duty at present existing, tm 


‘avour of leases for rd e term of three lives 


and ecclesiastical leases. These eases would 


come under the gene aa provisions of the 
law, subject to the reductions he should 


propose, and the ad valorem principle 
vould come into operation as revarded 
them. In several additional meenees 
he proposed to cairy reduction still further 
On adiministration-bonds under 1,0002., 
the duty was 20s.—he should propose to 


did not think the 
x by the 


lower it to OS., and ne 


revenue ¥ ‘change. 


He wished to Se attention of the 
House to this fact. The large amount of 
the Stamp-duty charged upon these 
transac tions had the effect, not of bringing 


in revenue, but of those 
transactions which would augment it; and 
when he came to think, that on the legal 
execution of the contract requiring a 
stamp, might depend property to a great 
amount, he was unwilling, by fiscal regu- 
lations, to deprive any individual of that 
which was justly his due, or to prevent 
him from asserting his rights. He believed, 
that by these reductions no very material 
loss the revenue would be incurred. 
He expected, also, to obtain some saving 
to the public by remitting the amount of 
discounts allowed. In particular cases, 
in the case of administration-bonds, 
discounts were allowed, which generally 


prohibiting 


as 
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persons, and by putting an end to allow- 
ances of this kind, he calculated on a 
saving of 10,0002. or 12,0002. a-year. 


He intended, also, to follow out the } 


ciple which had been applied by Lord 
Althorpe, \ ge Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. ‘That noble Lord had lowered the 


Stamp- des on insuranee for farming- 


stock, 


tion 


, 1: } 
and he meant to carry this redue- 


further, and 


applv it to farming 


buildings. requent applications had 
° : e 17 
been made to him on this subject, and he 
saw no reason to continue the duty. ff 
knew that, with respect to this and other 
trifling matters, before the reduction v 
carried into effect, they were the subject 
of great vituperation; but the very mo- 


ment the concession was m ide, the tables 


were generally turned against te parties 
who had so freely eee it. ‘hese 
changes were made in good faith, and 
were meant to give relief to particular 
classes of persons; and he hoped those 


now proposed would not be attributed to 
any wish to give rise to false expectations, 
or excite any delusion in the minds of the 


people. He noticed this, because he 
always stood in terror of beine taunted 
with the relief they had once given to 


taxed-carts and shepherds’ dogs. There 
was no subject on which they had been 
more taunted than on that. The right 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge had called she attention of Govern- 
ment to the tile and h the 
that this was a tax ‘healt in manner 
practically injurious upon labour Well, 
no sooner had they taken off that duty, 
than they were assailed with vitupercation, 
The budget, in which these reductions 
were announced, was called the taxed- 
cart budget, the shepherd’s-dog budget, 
and the tile ret: vhic h 


dut $ ad told m 


ne a 


Ww 


and a change w 
was eflected in a good spirit and with the 
best intentions, the matter of 
much obloquy and reproach. But, in 
spite of this vituperation and ridicule, 
Ministers were always happy when they 


bud 


was made 


had an opportunity of making any re¢ due- 
tion, however sm: ils; and if he could find 
out any other matters of the same kind, 


where an alteration would be beneficial, he 
would rather give the and bear the 
censure that might follow, than suffer the 
hardship to continue, In the 


relief, 


propositions 


he was about to make, the House need | 
not be very much alarmed at the imtro- | 
duetion ol any new subject of toxation | it 


{Marcu 15} 


went into the pockets of professional} When they looked 


through the schedule, 
they would not find any probability of 
an increased taxation arising on any one 
head, except in so far as the arrangements 
| of the plan now propose d would be likely to 
insure an in ise of revenue, by the relief 
whicl Yow | sive to many interests 
now Jabourn nder depression from the 
weio ft} lut lor instance, if the 
reduction of duty on leases increased the 
rmount of revenue derived from them, he 
thoucht that neither the House nor the 
public had any right to quarrel with such 
in augmentation. The « pe ration of the 
ad valorem principle might, indeed, « reate 
! nporary pressure al some pi arts of the 
scale, but the « ipp lication of the prin iple 
in a plain and intelligible manner, aia 
be more than a mpensation for the 
increase of charge which might thus 
ranedé wl the pressure at one end 
would be counterbalanced by the relief 
at the other, where it was most wanted, 
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He would proceed next to the 
which he had touched on in the early part 
of his remarks—-that of the Stamp- duty 
on Newspapers. But, before he entered 
on that subject, he wished to state dis- 
tinctly the course he intended to pursue 


que stion 


( ft 


on the present occasion. He meant to 
ee the schedule, with the consent of 
he House, to obtain leave to introduce a 


Bill embrac 
enumerated, 
with the s¢ he 


till a day to be fixe 


ing the topics which he had 
‘irculate th; Bill lone 
circulate lat Hill, along 
among hon. Members, 
after Easter, and then 
finally to take the opinion of the House 
as to his 4, patete Undoubtedly, this 
course would be open to objection, if there 


to 
’ 
dule, 


fa 
u 


were in the House any hon. Gentleman 
disposed to move an increase of those 
duties ; because, though it was competent 


for any one to move a diminution in the 
Committee on the apt he could not 
move an increase of the duty without 
recommittine the femeh He did not 
imagine there would be many Gentlemen 


in the House at Xi Dus to move an increase ; 
but if any hon. Mer should happen to 
be so extrem: ly suite to signalize him- 
self in this way, he was ready to enter 
into a compact with him, and to recommit 
his special convenience. 
the eround he had for- 


ber 


} 
aan 


the schedu 
He remembered 


le for 


merly taken w ith reference to the motion 


of the hon. Member for Exeter, and from 
the opinion he then expressed, he was not 
now dispesed to depart. He then said, 

is just and rieht that the whole ques- 
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tion of the finances of this country should 
be considered, not bit by bit, but as a 
connected whole. The claims of the 
respective parties should be compared, 
and relief should not be voted to one class, 
whether licensed victuallers on one 
hand, or gentlemen representing the great 
soap and tallow interests on the other, 
without due consideration. The House 
should not be called on to vote in matters 
of taxation in detail; but the state of the 
whole finances should be considered at 
once, and if there were a disposable sur- 
plus, then Parliament should consider how 
that was to be applied. He should not 
have introduced the subject of the Stamps 
upon the present occasion, but involving, 
as it did, the great interests of commerce 
and law, and all the obligations which 
passed under the name of contract, he felt 
that he should not be warranted in intro- 
ducing a Bill for the consolidation of the 
Stamp-duties, if not only the metropolis, 
not only England, but Scotland and Ire- 
land, were not to be made acquainted, in 
good time, with the alterations he proposed 
to effect. But, consistent with the prin- 
ciples he had followed on a former occa- 
sion, and with those arguments that had 
satisfied a majority of the House that his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Exeter, was 
premature in bringing forward his motion 
at the period he had selected, he should 
not ask the House to pledge itself to any 
principle till that time when he brought 
forward the budget. Upon the subject of 
Newspaper Stamps, therefore, it was not 
his intention to ask the House to pledge 
itself, but he thought it but fair, frank, 
and just, to those who advocated the 
Opinions advanced in the petitions pre- 
sented to-night to the House, and but 
fair to those who opposed them, candidly 
to state what he should propose to do in 
April on this subject. He did not mean 
to argue tl that he should be 
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the 


1 G \ estion ; ’ 


prepared to do when he took the sense of 


the House upon it. Ue wished merely to 
communicate the that Gentlemen 
might have a full opportunity of carefully 
weighing the project before they made up 
their minds. He could not hold out to 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, notwith- 
standing that respect which he bore to the 
—a respect as deep 


fact, 


petitions of the people 


as that hon. Membert’s could be—any 
disposition or intention of moving the 
total repeal these duties. He could 


not make such a proposition tothe House, 
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and he did not think that, if he were to 
make it, the House would acquiesce in it. 
Certainly, that would be no reason why 
he should refrain from submitting it t 
the House, if it were in conformity with 
his own If he were bound to 
submit it to the House by his sense of 
public duty, make it he would, and Jet the 
House decide on it. But he did not think 
it would be just financial grounds. 
The House was aware that the duty now 
amounted to 4d. minus the discount; in 
return for this, the State undertook the 
duty of conveying the newspaper by post ; 
and thus a certain proportion of this duty 
vas rather to be regarded in the light of a 
payment for a service performed, ‘than in 
the light of a for which 
whatever was rendered. Indeed, this part 
of the subject had impressed itself so deeply 
on the attention of some Gentlemen, that 
many disposed to recommend th 
substitution of a postage duty of Id. 
instead of the present tax. He believed, 
after the fullest consideration he had been 
able to give the proposal, that it had one 
slight objection, that of being totally and 
entirely impracticable. He believed; that 
if the burden of levying the whole of this 
duty asa postage were to be thrown on 
the Post-office, there would be great diffi- 
culty in carrying on the ordinary duties of 
the office, and the general correspondence 
of the empire. He viewed the duty partly 
as a payment to the state for services, and 
partly as a tax. The postage scheme 
would operate most unjustly. Why should 
they adopt a principle in itself so unequal ? 
They wished to ditfuse knowledge in the 
remote parts of the empire; but the im- 
position of a postage would make the 
possession of it much dearer to the popu- 
lation of those counties, than to that of 
the metropolis and the adjacent country. 
The proposition which he should be dis- 


O 


opinions. 


on 


no servic *( 


tax 


were 


posed to make to the House hereafter, 
would be the substitution of a tax of Id. 
for the tax now levied. He should be 


prepared to argue this question—to argue 
it financially, politically, and in all its 
bearings, both against those who wished 
that nothing should be done in the matter, 
and those who wished that a great deal 
more should be done. He should make 
the best he could against these 
extreme views of the subject, and he 
trusted the House would go with him in 
applying a practical remedy to that which 
he admitted to be 


case 


l considerable OTE’ ance 
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He could not help adverting to what had 
fallen from his hon. Friend on the present 
state of the law, as bearing upon personal 
liberty. 
House, that so Jong as the 
in its present condition, n 
should be nes elected for its 
and for the prot 
who had invested their 
particular department. 

for Finsbury had 
would never support, « 


law remaine 


o etiort of ti 
administration, 
those persons 
tg seep ty in this 
The Member 
that he, for 


. 1 t 
In the bi 


' rg 
ecti lh Ol 
hon. 


—? | 
sald, one, 


iiher 1 suse 


or out of it, the violation of the law as it 
stood. It was his bounden dee y, and it 
was his determination to enforce the law, 
and to prevent loss or detriment to an 
individual by transgressing it. He had 
already been, in consequence of that de 


termination, exposed to frequent abuse ; 
but he was convinced, that so long as they 
let the present high duty remain, th 
violation of the law would be continued, 
and that it could not be put down until 


the cause of it was removed. [is hon. 
Friend, the Member for Lincoln, had, last 
Session, brought forward the proposition 


he now submitted to the House. He had 


then urged, that in the existing state of 


the finances, it would not be prudent to 
make so large a — If he could 
show the House, wri aig that, adhering 
to the opinions "A then held, they 
now in a condition to make that reduction 
without any very great sacrifice, he would, 
under those circumstances, ask them to 
support him in his proposition. 

say a few we ore with respect to the 
Stamp-duties. Having st 
that no new duties would 
there was one which he 
to be voted, even pro. formd, in Committee, 
without hig the attention of the 

to it. The nmght hon. Gentleman 
him had just ” ask ed if the ad 
prince iple would be applied to probates and 
Undoubtedly it 


were 


He would 
rds ni 
ate d, rene! lly, 


d. 


itt 
Suite? 


troduce 


be i 


could 


not 
t 
OUSE 
hear 
valorem 


lewacies. would; but the 


great relief on this poin , he mata d, 
would be the payment of the duty, not on 
the gross, but on the net procee ls of the 


estate. He would revert to subject 
from which the question of the right 
Gentleman had diverted him. By 
it stood, an ad 
chargeable on the amount of consideration 


ne 


non, 


| 


the Jaw, 


as valorem duty was 


for the trausfer of shares in Joint-stock 
Companies—such as railroad, canal, and 
banking shares. With this he did not 


mean to meddle, but he intended to 


superadd i small tax upon the first 1 


tlé 


He had stated last year to the 
di 
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np-duti Ss 
ra | 
anation without 


but he st 


ely vive an exp! 


rong 
into the whole 


not 





subject 3 iould 


be acting candidly if he did not say, that 
generally they were very much lower than 
in England. The English Stamp-duties 
were, in proportion, nearly double the 
Sti np- duties in Ireland, and he proposed 
ig the application of the Bill to [reland, 
to a th, strictly to this proportion 
thi eExce] in the case of the 
Newspaper Stamps, where one uniform 
duty would be established. He could not 
‘lose this ade S out thankit the 
House for their indulgence. He g at 
that the ¢ X} osition made was necessarily 


imperfect, and he should have felt it his 


dgauty to » with more fulness and precision 
into the whole question, if he had not 
known th h sh Id have another 
Oppo! ) ecul r to it He should 
for é i In y if hie ait { if knowled i 
th { 1 a 1] t to G ntiemen 
opposite, \ id ded him in that 

pat tol Wt yn ifided tohim 
and to the 1 lals left in the Treasury 
by the rizhthon. Member for the { niversity 
of Cambridge. He was also much indebted 
for the sistance rendered by the gentle- 
men of the Stamp-oflice, and especially 
to Mr. Tyrwhitt, for the industry and 
ability which ii¢ | iG bt ugoht to SsisI 
him. [It had fallen to him to make this 
ex perim nt: he was well yvare of the 
complieated diffieulti that surrounded 


{ 
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it, and of the various conflicting interests 
he should have to appease; but he trusted 
that the measure would prove satisfactory 
to the public, and afford, on many minor 
points, considerable relief. He could not 
sit down without expressing his gratitude 
to a gentleman near him (the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newport), a personal friend, for 
the efficient assistance he had rendered in 
completing the details of this measure 
when he was much engrossed with other 
matters, and unable to give them that 
they demanded. His hon. Friend had 
directed his attention to the subject with 
great credit to himself and advantage to 
the country. He owed it to the hon. 
Member for Newport to say how much he 
was indebted to him for the completion 
of the measure. He hoped the House 
would put him in a condition to have the 
sill circulated, that the country might 
obtain the fullest information with respect 
to it. He wished that it should stand 
over, and the discussion taken hereafter. 
The right hon Gentleman concluded by 
moving the first Resolution, ‘That the 
several Stamp-duties, Allowances, and 
Drawbacks now in force, be repealed, and 
that, in lieu thereof, the several Stamp- 
duties hereinafter mentioned be enacted.’ 
Mr. Goulburn concurred with his right 
hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in the advantages to be derived from 
pursuing that consolidation of the statutes 
which was begun by his right hon. Friend, 
the Member for Tamworth, on the subject 
of the Criminal Law, which was followed 
up by his right hon. I’riend, the Member 
for Harwich, on the subject of the Cus- 
toms and Excise, and which he had 
himself meditated to accomplish on this 
very subject of the Stamp Duties when he 
was in othice in the year 1830. His right 
hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the ix- 
chequer, had only done justice to his 
predecessors in office, when he said that a 
measure of the same kind with that whic * 
he had that night so clearly developed t 
the House had engaged their deep con- 
sideration. When he “(Mr . Goulburn) was 
in office, in 1830, he had completed the 
consolidation of the laws relating to the 
stamp duties—which then were only 161 
in number, though they now reache 1d the 
larger sum which his right hon. Friend 
had mentioned—and had introduced into 
the House in the early part of the Session 
of that year a new schedule of duties upon 
various articles, That schedule was du 
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ferent, he admitted, in many respects 
from the schedule which had been intro- 
duced that evening by his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His right hon. Friend, owing to the longer 
continuance of peace, and to the expansion 
which that prolonged continuance of peace 
had given to all the springs of productive 
industry, had fortunate enough to 
have larger funds at his disposal than had 
fallen to his(Mr. Goulburn’s)lot, and had, 
therefore, been able to make larger reduc- 
tions than he could afford to the country 
with a due regard to public credit. Unfor 

tunately, oles he was in office, it 
necessary for him to make some increase 
in some of the stamp duties, order to 
meet the deficiency in the revenue, which 
anticipated would arise from the re- 
duction of taxes which he had proposed 
on some articles of general cons sumption. 

He admitted, likewise, that his plan of 
consolidation differed in some respects 
from that of his right hon. Friend, and if 
he (Mr. Goulburn) preferred his own plan, 
he hoped that the House would believe 
that it was not from any foolish attachment 
to it because it was his own, but from a 
deep impression on his mind that the 
course which he had himself struck out 
would be more convenient to the public 
than that which was recommended by his 
right hon, Friend. His right hon. Friend 
proposed to consolidate all the existing 
Stamp Acts into one Act, containing 330 
clauses. His own intention was to have 
consolidated them into several Acts, classi- 
fying the duties under the several articles 
to which they were to apply. With a view 
to the simplification of the law, with a 
view to its being more easily understood, 
and with a view to its future alteration 
and amendment, which must be expected 
in laws relating to the revenue more than 
in any other class of laws, he thought that 
his course would be at once more efiicie n 

and more satisfactory. It was his intentio 

to have brought in one general law appli- 
cable to all descriptions of stamps, and to 
have followed it up with ten particular 
statutes, each applying to a particular 
description of stamps. The first would 
have related to the stamp duties on deeds 
and law-proceedings in England; the 
second, to the stamp duties on bills of 
exchange and on promissory notes; the 
third, to the stamp duties on probates of 
wills and on letters of administration ; the 

fourth, to the stamp duties on news 


beet 


Was 


he 
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papers ; the fifth, to the duties on cards and 
dice; the sixth, to the duties on hawkers’ | 
and pedlars’ licences: the seventh, to the | 
duties on plate; the eighth, to the duties on 
stage-coaches and post horses; the ninth, 
to the duties on proceedings in | 
the courts of law and equity in Ireland; 
and the tenth, to the duties on game 
certificates. He thought that it would 
be easier for mp person to reter to any 
one of those ten any information | 
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} 
the 


bills for 


which he wanted, than to wade for it! 
through one long and voluminous statute | 
with no less than 330 clauses. He sa 
that before his right hon, Friend brought 
in the Bill, of which he had just sana 
the substance to the House, he would| 
consider whether he would not be likely | 
to consolidate the existing statutes better | 


by placing the ditierent stamp duties 
under different heads, than by placing 


them all together indiscriminately in one 
sill. He thought that such a consoli- 
dation as that which his right hon. Friend 


was now proposing would rather serve to 
increase than diminish, the bulk of the 
laws affecting the stamp duties. It would 
be something like an abridgement of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, made by a 
young friend of his, on commencing the 
study of the law. Blackstone was in four 
volumes, octavo, and his friend’s Abridge- 
ment extended to not more than twenty 
volumes, folio. He would now proceed to 
make a few remarks on the expediency of 
the course adopted by his gone hon. 

Friend, in bringing forward this new 
schedule of duties on the present occasion. 

The House would, pe rhaps, recollect that, 
on a former evening, he had expressed 
great pleasure in being able to support his 

right hon. Friend in his opposition to the 
repeal of the Spirit Licences, which he 
had rested on this principle—that, before | 
the House pledged itself to the repeal of| 
any tax, it ought to have before it the 

statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer on the financial condition of the 
country, on account of the surplus revenue | 
which was at his disposal, and an ex-| 
pl unation of the claims of the different 

interests in the community to relief. C on-| 
curring with his right hon. Friend in that} 
principle, he thought that his right hon. | 
Friend would have been acting more con- | 
sistently if, before he tutroduced a 
schedule of stamp involving a 

reduction on one particular article, if not | 
on more, he had followed the example sev | 
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by him (Mr. Goulburn) in 1830, and had 
laid before the House an account of the 
revenue, in which his consolidation must, 
of necessity, make some alteration. Jn 
May, 1830, he (Mr. Goulburn) had felt it 
to ‘ss his duty, as Chancellor of the Ex- 

, chequer, to detail to the House the 


amount of our income and expenditure, 
and the probable surplus of income over 
expenditure; and after finishing that detail, 
he had stated the idation which he 
called upon the Ilouse to make. He 
tended that that was the most expedient 
course to take, and called the of 
the House to the preat to 
which his right hon. Friend had exposed 
himself by acti upon a contrary prin- 
ciple. In spite of the principle which his 
right hon. Friend bad asserted on a former 
that it was not expedient for the 
Minister to pledge himself to the 
— of a tax before he was prepared to 

nake a statement of the financial condition 
of the country for the year, he had pledged 
himself to one p wrticular interest c ane ted 
with the newspapers, to reduce the stamp 
duty on newspapers from 4d, deducting 
the discount, to Id. Professing to keep 
the question of the repeal of taxation open, 
his right hon. Friend, whilst the House 
was yet ignorant the amount of the 
revenue, and the surplus of that revenue 
over our expe nditure, and of the claims of 
ditterent interests to relief, had come to an 
understanding with certain pi rtie 1s that he 


const 
cone- 
7 
! attention 


mconvenience 


or 
am 


evenine, 
Finance 


oi 


would deal with an income of 400,0002, 
by reducing a duty of 3d. to Id. He 
(Mr. Goulburn) did not mean to say what 


diminution in the revenue would be occa- 


sioned by this reduction of taxation; but 
| he did mean to say this—that before his 
right hon. Friend acceded to that reduc- 
tion he ought to have explained to the 
House the financial situation of the 
country. Supposing that the present 
| stamp duties were a grievance to the pro- 


prietors of newspapers, were not the spirit 

also a grievance to the owners 
and occupiers of publi e-houses? And yet 
his right hon. Er ondl. who had jrefuse d to 
give a pledge to reduce the taxation of 
which they complained to one of those 
same 
point to the other party. Tle thought 
that this was not acting with the candou 
which he had aright to expect from his 


right hon. Friend. He must saya word 
ortwoas tothealterations which his right 
hon. Friend proposed to make in the scale 


N 
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of duties; and here he must remark that 
there was one singular deficiency in the 
speech of his right hon, Friend. His right 
hon. Friend had told the House of the 
great alterations which he intended to 
make in these duties, but he had not said 
one word to it respecting the probable 
gain or loss which the revenue would sus- 
tain in consequence of those alterations. 
For hisown part, he must confess that where 
the scale of duties was altogether varied, 
he could not make a calculation on the 
moment as to the amount of reduction in 
the revenue which the variation would 
produce, With respect to the alteration 
which his right hon. Friend proposed to 
make in the stamp duties affecting leases, 
he thought that, by reducing the amount 
of duty on the smaller transactions, and 
by increasing it on the higher, the revenue 
must sustain a loss. For it was the duty 
bearing on the greatest number of trans- 
actions which created the mass of the 
revenue, and not the duty falling on the 
higher, and, therefore, the least numerous 
class of transactions. If, therefore, he 
was not mistaken, this alteration would cer- 
tainly lead toa diminution of the national 
income. The main alteration, however, 
which his right hon. Friend proposed was 
an equal per centage on all those duties 
which had hitherto been levied by a gra- 
duating scale, and that the per centage 
was to be a lower duty than that which 
was in force at present. He should like 
to have heard from his right hon. Friend 
the calculation which he had made of Joss 
or gain from this alteration upon the data 
before him. With respect to the stamp 


duties on probates of wills and letters of 


administration, every person who had 
filled the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer knew the great difficulty of regu- 
lating those duties, To calculate the duty 
and to enforce the payment of it upon the 
whole amount of the personal property 
belonging to the deceased, and then to 
remit such a portion of it as covered the 
amount of the debts due to him, appeared 
at first sight a harsh measure; but the 
principle on which that amount of duty 
was levied was nothing else but the im- 


possibility of getting the full amount of 


duty in any other manner. It would have 
been most satisfactory to him had _ his 
right hon. Friend stated to the House the 
means by which he expected to obtain the 
knowledge of the net amount of the 
testator’s property —that amount which was 
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now only obtained with difficulty, by 
means which he had condemned as unjust. 
Upon that part of the subject his right 
hon. Friend had been pertectly silent ; 
and yet it would have been most satisfac- 
tory had he told the House how he 
intended to guard against the frauds which 
had been so often practised to evade the 
revenue laws on this head. His right 
hon. Friend, it appeared, did not intend 
during this Session to impose a new tax 
on more than one article, and that was to 
be imposed on the share which any indi- 
vidual might have in a joint-stock trans- 
action. Now, he contended that this was 
introducing a new principle altogether 
into our system of legislation. There had 
always been a duty on the transfer of 
shares, but that duty was not imposed 
upon the share because it was property, 
but upon the deed which made it a con- 
veyance of property, and which, therefore, 
rendered it liable to the duty. But his right 
hon. Friend now proposed to place a duty 
upon the share itself. If the duty were a 
moderate duty, and if it were intended to 
facilitate our knowledge of the parties who 
really held shares, he saw no objection on 
principle to the imposition of such a duty; 
but if the duty were carried beyond a mo- 
derate limit, it would be an obstacle to 
industry and a bar to enterprise. His 
objection would, therefore, depend on the 
amount of the duty, which his right hon. 
I’riend had plainly stated that he would 
not declare until a future period, There 
was another point to which he must advert, 
at the risk of exposing himself again, as he 
had exposed himself before, to consider- 
able obloquy, by the expression of his 
Opinions upon it. It would, perhaps, be 
remembered by the House that, when in 
1830, he submitted his schedule of stamp 
duties to Parliament, he had proposed to 
make an equalization of those duties 
throughout the empire—in other words, to 
make the stamp duties in Ireland the same 
as in England. He had made that propo- 
sition, because he saw no reason why two 
parts of the United Kingdom, now that 
they were united, should be liable to the 
payment of different duties. In point of 
fact, there could be no reason why a great 
landholder in Ireland should not pay the 
same amount of probate duty and legacy 
duty, and the same amount of stamp duty 
on his conveyances as an English land 
holder; and after the discussions which 
they had recently heard on the propriety 
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of assimilating the laws passed for Ireland 
to those passed for England, he certainly 
did expect to hear his right hon. Friend 
opposite, and all those who clamoured for 
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justice for Ireland, join in calling for that | 


hear 


Do 


equalization, He did expect to 
them sing out in one grand chorus—“ 
not degrade Ireland, by 
different stamp act from that which you 
have yourselves. We are not so poor 
and so wretched as to be unable to 
pay the same amount of duties that you pay. 
Assimilate your laws in both countries, 
and in taxation, as well as in other mat- 
ters, give us the full benefit of the 
constitution.” But no; his right hon. 
Kriend, and the friends of Ireland who sat 
around him, forgot upon this point their 
own principle: they did not wish the 
law of Ireland to be assimilated to that 
of England; and they well 
content that Ireland should only pay halt 
the amount of stamp duties collected in 
England. If the House should be in- 
clined to go along with his right hon. Friend 
in that proposition, it would undoubtedly 
be granting to Ireland a large and liberal 
relief; but before the House 
relief, it ought to have had a statement 
laid before it of the revenue and expendi- 
ture of the country, and it ought to have 
seen whether, with a due regard to existing 
obligations, it could afford to give this re- 
duction of duty to the newspapers, and to 
make this reduction in the amount 
Irish stamps. He hoped that his right hon. 
Friend would follow the example which 
he had set him when in office, in 1830, 
and would lay upon the Table a statement 
in two parallel columns of the 
duties now paid, and of the rates to be 
substituted in lieu of them by this sche- 
dule, in all the different parts of the 
empire. 


PIVINe 


were very 


There was another topic in the 
plan of his right hon. Friend to which he 
must also briefly advert, and that was the 
duty which his right hon. Friend intended 
to propose upon bills of exchange. No 
man could fill the situation of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer without knowing how 
liable to evasion the law was on bills of 
exchange. If the alteration which his 
right hon, Friend intended to introduce 
upon this point should have a tendency 
to facilitate the transactions of trade, 


to guard against evasions of the law, no 
man would be more glad of it than he 


should. His right hon. Friend had told 


granted that 


of | 
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had not told them what he intended to do 
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with respect to promissory notes. Now, 
if the House did not deal with apere: 
notes as it was now recommended to deal 
the bankers would 
ex- 


+. % 1 . } - 
with bills of exchange, 
be comps lled to make small bills of 


chance, instead of small p romissory note 8, 
which i y circulated at pres nt, and if 
might be worth while to considex what 


eflect that would produce on the circu- 
lation of the country. If, then, his right 
Friend intended to deal with small 
bills of exchange, he must be prepared 
to deal exactly in the way with 
promissory notes. His right hon. Friend 
had also informed the several 
small remissions of taxation which he in- 
tended to make, and which he considered 
as likely to be hi ghly | eneficial to the 
classes to which they would apply. Tle 
oO receive even a small 


hon, 
same 


House of 


not unwilling t 
taxation from the hands of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; on the 
received it with joy and 
thankfulness; and that brought him to 
remark that his right hon. Friend had 
done injustice to hon. Gentlemen on his 
(Mr. Goulburn’s) side of the House, when 
he taxed them with receiving his proposal 
to repeal the taxes on shepherds’ dogs, 
On tiles, and on taxed carts, not with gra- 
titude, but with ridicule and shouts of 
laughter, The reason why they had in- 
dulged in that laughter was, t that his right 


Was 


remission of 


contrary, he 


| hon. Friend had promulgated the repeal 


of those 


| a state of great distress. 
rates of 


and | 


them that he intended to reduce the duty | 


ject under the attention of the House. 


: taxes as calculated to give great 
to the agricultural interest, then in 
The ridicule was 
not applied to the reduction of the tax, 
but to the pompous and inflated style in 
which that reduction was proposed. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by ex- 
pressing his entire concurrence in the 
suggestion of his right hon. Friend, that 
they ought not to avail themselves of their 
right to raise a discussion, which would be 
interminable,on eachitem in the schedule, 
but that they should confine themselves 
to the discussion of those items in which 
any alteration either had been made or 
ought to be eflected. 

Mr. Edward L. Bulwer had but a few 
remarks to make upon the important sub- 
He 
should very certainly refrain from attemp- 
ting follow the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, through the details of the many 
set forth as 


reliel 


wonderful things which he 
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having 
the 
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been within his intention to bless 


nation with. Upon the right hon. 


Gentleman’s speech he would only observe 
that it was quite in keeping with all the 
at though 
he had been ever opposed to the idea of 


acts of his former public life, th 


to the 
advantages, 


ovine 
British 


anxiousto bes 


Irish people an 
he now 
tow upon them a full equality 
in British hardships. Nor was it his in- 
tention to follow the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer through the de- 
tails of his admirable, eloquent, and com- 
prehensive sini ; he merely rose for the 
purpose of saying a few words upon a 
subject in which he had himself been 
particul uly interested. He had 
been mach ge d out of the House, and 
a little in it, for not pressing the House 
to a division on the last oceasion that he 
had the honour of bringing forward the 
subject of the stamp duties on newspa- 
pers. 


was most 


more 


Ilis decision upon that occasion had 
been founded upon his conviction, from 
the assurance then given by the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exche ‘quer, that his 
object would be as fully satisfied without 
going to a division, as if it went success- 
fully through that or several other divi- 
sions, and in all probability more speedily. 
As to the proposed reduction of the news- 
paper stamp duties to Id. he was still 
distinctly of opinion that the entire aboli- 
tion of them was far more desirable than 
any reduction however large and liberal, 
But at the same time, as be knew and 
acknowledged that every liberal measure 
was the result of compromise, he should 
not think of rejecting the proposal of the 
right hon, Gentleman, which, under the 
circumstances, he considered to be the 
best compromise which could be offered. 
He, however, should reserve to himself 
the full right of speaking further upon 
this subject, and of voting in a division as 
he should think fit. 

Mr. William Ord begged to offer 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last his 
gratulations upon the near approximation 
which was proposed to be made to the 
object which that hon. Gentleman had so 
eloquently advocated when in a small 
minority upon the point. With reference 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite, his 
proposal of placing in parallel columns 
the existing stamp duties and those pro- 
posed to be substituted, it would be 
to act upon in the present 

nature of the sections. As to 


the 
con- 


im 
possible case, 


from the 
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the right hon. Gentleman’s joke about 
the abridgment of Blackstone in twenty 
folio volumes, it applied much more aptly 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s own con 
solidation schedule than to the one now 
The now proposed 
contained but while that 
of the right hon. Member extended to 
456 sections, being thus more bulky by 
126 sections than the present one. The 
right hon, Gentleman complained, that 
right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of 
Hxchequer, had anti icipated his budget, 
but the same course had been pursued on 
former occasions. 

Mr. Thomas Duncomlx 
He wished to ask whether 
was proceeding in the spirit in 
was stated by the right hon. 
that it should. If 
to have leave 
orders to 
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proposed. 


sections, 


| . 
nis 


rose to order. 

this discussion 
which it 
Gentleman 
the Government were 
to bring on the Government 
the exclusion of motions, and 
long discussions were to ensue upon them, 
it would be impossible for Gentlemen who 
had motions to make ever to bring them 
forward. He did not say this with the 
least wish to press his motion on the 
House; he knew it would be defeated by 
a large majority ; nevertheless he would 
press it to a division—but he asked the 
question with reference to other motions, 
and amongst them that of his hon. col- 
league, who had a motion on the paper 
for the total repeal of the stamp duty on 
newspapers. He was also favourable to 
the total repeal of that duty. The motion 
of his hon. colleague was made to give 
way, that the right hon. the C cate of 
the Exch quer might make his statement, 
and the understanding was, that no dis- 
cussion should take place. ‘They could 
not prevent hon, Gentlemen opposite from 
discussing the question if they pleased, 
it was a matter of taste for their considera- 
tion, and the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
had into the question in a 
manner that rendered it impossible the 
debate could be put a stop to now unless 
he could prove that the spirit in which 
the subject was entered into had been 
violated by the right hon. Gentleman, by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by 
the hon. Gentleman who was one of 
the Lords of the Treasury. 

Mr. Ord would save the House the 
trouble of debating the question of order 
hy resting on the statement of his right 
hon, Friend to an the objection: 


Fone 


“wer 
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which had been urged agamst it. He 


would merely beg leave to acknowledge the | 


compliment, 
manner had been paid to him by his right 
hon. Friend. 
Mr. Hume expressed himself satisfied 
with the statement ofthe right hon. Gen- 
tleman, as far as it went; but he 
tertained a hope, that, at no very distant 
period, a new light would break | 
the right hon. Gentleman, 
would 


nh up 


i 
and that 


ih 
he 
favourabl 

repeal of the newspaper tax. 


a 
vecomMe 


Mr. Wakle y was not satishie d with the 


statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
nor would his constituents be. 


the House on the question as to the tot 


That impost was proposed originally by 
the 10th of queen Aune, for the purpos 
of putting down publications that were 
He conld 
assure the right hon. Gentleman, that the 


obnoxious to the Goverument. 


general impression out of doors was, that 
the stamp tax was imposed in order that 
ht not vive political 


the newspapers mig 
The people thought 1 


information, hat 
the goings in this House were such that 


the tax was imposed to prevent the peo- | 


ple from coming to a knowledge of the 
The people required information, and why 
was ittobe deniedtothem ? ‘Thehon. Gen 
e of Cleave 
ie lds | 


the 


nore 


tleman then referred to the cas 
Vothill-{ 
for an alleged infraction of 
Act. He vet 
sight than he witnessed last Pris 
he went to Cleave in | 
16th George II. provided fol 
ment of the “ venders” of 
Mr. 


seized, had the papers in 


who was confined in 
ny saw a 
visit 
ulslaim pe 
| 
Was 


he 
} 


Ith a Cav, 


Chi ‘ve. whi 
his bav 


ne Wspapers, i} 
He was asked what he had in his posse 
sion, and he replied, ‘ newspapers; he 
was not ‘‘ vending” them. Who 
say what description of paper came leg 
under that definition. What was news 
People had no right to publish the de- 
bates of the House. Could they 
news? Lord Tenterden had decided, that 
it was illegal to publish police reports. 
Could they, then, be called news? Ik 
thought these matters were subjects t 
which Ministers ought ell 
most serious consideration, 
Resolution agreed to. 


could 
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still en- | 


Iie should |: 
certainly take an opportunity of dividing | Mi 
il | 
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in this st ol hinges, i 


ycommunications | 


, even ite 
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| received as well as from my own expe- 
rienc the different classes 
Operatives in this country are 
to feel sympathy for 


when I say tha 
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brethren in distress. I believe that the 
manufacturers have discovered that they 
are interested in our success, and that 
the operatives are at last convinced that 
even the price of the necessaries of life 
may be too low when accompanied with 
agricultural distress. Sir, tallow is en- 
tirely an article of agricultural produce ; 


it is furnished by almost every class of 


agriculturists ; there is scarcely a small 


farmer who docs not keep his flock of 


sheep; and it is to be observed, that the 
grower of grain can change his produce 


for some article bearing a higher rate of 


profit, as he pleases ; the farmer who pro- 
duces meat ; (whether beef or tallow) must 
necessarily produce tallow, which of all 
articles of agricultural produce is the 
most expensive and the least remunerat- 
ing. 
tallow was 73s. per cwt., from 1820 to 
1830, it fell from 73s. to 42s. per cwt. I 
beg the House also to remember, that 
the duty on Russian tallow is only 3d. 4s, 
per ton, and I should have thought that 
hon, Gentlemen, and particularly my right 
hon. Friend, would have had too much 
jealousy of the Russian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to have allowed that country 
thus to come into competition with British 
commercial interests. Last year, Sir, the 


duty on lamp-oils was reduced one-half 


the consumption has in ; consequence, | 
am assured, nearly doubled. J! will grant 
that the principle is so good that, at 
no very distant day, I hope to see it ex- 
tended to malt but my object in| men- 
tioning it was only to remark that lamp- 
oils had, since the reduction of duty, 
come scriously into competition with 
tallow. But these, Sir, are after all, but 
mere minor complaints, compared with 
that which I am now about to submit to 
the consideration of the House. Indepen- 
dently of having to contend against the 
Jow duty on foreign tallow, and the com- 
petition of cheap lamp-oil, the best cus- 
tomer for British tallow, the soap manufac- 


turer, has to contend against a system of 


excise, so odious, so anomalous, that 
nothing but absolute necessity can justify 
it. What will the House suppose when 
{ tell them, that notwithstanding the 
manufacture of soap is one most depen- 
dent on science, and especially on che- 
mistry, and notwithstanding that large 
sums are daily expended for gaining such 
information as may be advantageous to the 
improvement of the process; what will 
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the House think when [ tell them, that the 
soap manufacturer is unable to avail him 
self of those improvements suggested from 
time to time by the restrictions imposed 
on him by the excise system, a system 
which confines him to the use of the same 
machinery, and the adoption of the same 
processes, to which he was restricted in 
the reign of Queen Anne? What has been 
the consequence? Why, the home pro- 
duce—-there being no export trade,—is 
unable to compete with the foreign ; and 
smuggling has inereased to an extent 
really alarming—particularly in Ireland, 
where there is no duty, so much so indeed 
as to have been brought under the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners of sch thed 
Lam glad I have had an opportunity 
of inspecting their Report before bringing 
on my motion; and I call the attention of 
the Irish Members to the “ Pandora’s 
box” which f am about to open for Ire 
land. At present there is no duty on 
soap in that country; and one of the first 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
in their Report is that the duty should be 
extended to Ireland, and that both the 
countries should be placed under the same 
regulations. I congratulate the Irish 
Members on the cheering prospect ot 
“equal justice’ about to be dealt out to 
Ireland. I wish the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin joy of it. But let 
him bear in mind that if he does not vote 
with me his fair land will soon be trodden 
by the unhallowed footsteps of a phalanx 
of soap duty collecting excisemen, 
Another recommendation of the Report 
is, that the duty on soft soap shall be re- 
duced to Is, 3d. per pound, ‘There are 
eleven millions of pounds manufactured of 
that article (of which nine or ten million 
are consumed in manfactures); yet such a 
system of fraud and collusion is the present 
system of draw backs that of that eleven 
millions of pounds, on seven only is there 
a drawback the remainder being returned 
as hard soap. Now, Sir, the Commis- 
sioners of Excise (distrusting their own 


judgment,) have called to their aid that 


great professor of the science of political 
ecomony, Mr. Mac Culloch. He 1s asked 
aquestion, whether there was any objec- 
tion to repealing the duty on soap and 
imposing an import duty on foreign 
tallow? His first objection (although 
I believe I could prove that he held at one 
one time very different opinions upon the 
subject), his first objection was that it 
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would raise the price of tallow; I believe 
Sir, however, that when duly considered 
the disadvantage would be than 
counter balanced by the advantages of the 
proposition. Tle calls in aid of his opin- 
ion, a portion of the manufacturing com- 
munity, who use a large quantity of tallow 
in the dressing of leather :—viz. the 
curriers; what quantity of tallow they 
use, | am unable to say; but this I know 
that in many intances they gather tallow 
by pressing it from the which 
they are manufacturing leather ; 
and, though the greasing of machinery 
must consume a considerable quantity, 
they have now completely superseded 
tallow by the cheaper article of lamp- 
oil. Mr. Mac Culloch comes then to 
that which I dare say will be pressed 
on me to night with the 
viz. that it is contrary to the principles of 
political economy to impose a tax upon 
a raw material. Norule, Sir, however, 
is without an exception; and, in th 
present instance, the exception has been 
justified by two of the aptest scholars of 
Mr. Mae Culloch, Lord Spencer, (then 
Lord Althorp) aud Mr. P. Thomsou (the 
present President of the Board of Trade), 
The first of these advocated the same princi- 
pleas that for which Lam contending when 
he proposed to reduce the duty on wax 
candles, and to impose a duty on foreign 
wax; the other, when he brought forward 
a proposition for repealing 
printed calicoes and imposing a duty 
the raw material. But Mr. Mae 
Culloch gave it as his opinion that to im 
heavier on foreign tallow 
would create dangerous dissatisfaction in 


more 


skins, 


into 


greatest lorce— 
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Russia and probably provoke proceedings | 


against our trade with that country. Sir, 
I have yet to learn what there is so con- 
genial in Russian policy, so important in 
Russian interests, as to induce the Go- 
vernment of this country to sacrifice at 
its shrine the interests of British trade, 


32,0002. in the whole. 





Soup. 


i156 
has lately imposed a duty of 124 pet 
cent on all British imports, and excluded 
our refined sugars entirely from her 
ports ? The right hon. Gentleman, 


the Chancellor of tl Exchequer, has 


ie 


just bespoken a large portion of surplus 


for a purpose which, is, [ think, 
not very congenial with the wishes of 
the rural portion of the community 
[Hear, hear], unquestionably not calcu- 
lated to raise the price of wheat, or relieve, 
according to the recommendations of the 
agricultural Committee, any of the bur- 


ly upon land, pecu- 


revenue 


r! 
ui 


liarly noticed in his Majesty’s most graci- 
ous Speech from the Throne, J do feel, that 
the interest which I have undertaken to 
advocate will be placed in a most disad- 
vantageous position if the House do not 
by a strong recommendation, 
the matter upon the 
right hon. 

which I propose 


thens pressing peculi 


enable me, 
favourable 
Gentleman. 
to 
to 
500,000. per annum; and raise the duty 
on importation of tallow to 10/. a ton, 
which will raise a revenue of 320,00012., 
leaving 280,0001. to out of that 
surplus, which from the liberality with 
which the right hon. Gentleman deals 
with it already, I have reason to hope 
will be announced to Yet, 


price of tallow in Russia is, I believe, far 


attention of the 
is this: 


wir tha ley 
Sir, the plan 


repeal the duty on soap, amounting 


come 


us. as the 


1 remunerating, W 


yenefit of th 


may assume 
that the vA will be 
principally divided by the producers and 
wt oh 
imported is but fifty tons, and the quantity 
at home 500 tons, 
ilculate that the 
agriculturists will not be more than about a 
half nny per Ib. in the price of tallow, o1 
Sir, it is true this 


i! 
j 


IO OM 


ye; but as the quantity 


consumers 


Lhavea 


Is 


' Ad | 
richt to benefit to the 


| may have the effect of raising the price ol 


or of any portion of the British popula- | 
| this plan will only impose a halfpenny a- 
| pound on that article, while the consume: 


tion, I am of the same opinion, Sir, on this 
subject as the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, and I beg leave to refer to his au- 
thority. On another occasion he said, 
“To Russia we owe nothing? England 
takes three times the amount in value 
from Russia of what she takes from us; 
and why should this country take tim- 
ber to the amount of 800,000/. a-year 
from Russia, why should Russian tallow 


, 1 
{of candles and soap being the sam 


candles, and that is the only objection 
which can, with propriety, be urged against 
the proposition, But a penny a-pound 


has recently been taken off candles, and 


ic a the 
diminution of the tax on the latter b ing 


four times the amount of the imposition 


| oncandles, the bargain will still creatly pre- 


| ponderate in favour of the public. 


| 
| 


ito be taken off. 


They 
will gain the difference between the 
320,0002. to be imposed, and the 600,000/. 
I should observe, that at 


be admitted at a low duty, when she | no period could there be less apprehension 
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entertained by Members representing the 
commercial interest as to the effect of any 
demonstration of opinion in this Tfouse. 
No detriment could arise to trade froin any 
such expressions as the shipments from 
Russia take place between July and August. 
Sir, I therefore hope, that the House will 
affirm the abstract principle on which my 
Motion is founded, and with that view I 
beg to move, that the ‘* House do now re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House on the Excise and Customs Duties, 
to consider the expediency of repealing 
the Excise Duty on Soap, and augmenting 
the Customs Duties on foreign Tallow.” 
Mr. Halford: Sir, I rise to second this 
motion in the discharge of that duty which 
I owe to my constituents, in common with 
the whole agricultural body. I wish their 
interests had fallen into abler hands; but, 
Sir, after the clear elucidation of my 
hon. Friend, I have little more to do 
than to repeat the appeal he has made for 
protection and relief to the agricultu- 
ral portion of the country, ‘The proposal 
of the hon. Gentleman, in my opinion, is 
calculated to benefit the agricultural in- 
terests, and not only their interests, but 
that of every other class of the community. 
1 know very well that we 
the impolicy of imposing a tax upon the 
raw material. I think that such an ar- 
gument would serve to show the injustice 
which would be inflicted on the agricul- 
turists, if, under the present circum- 
stances, we were to admit foreign articies 
of common necessity to the home market, 
while there is also a scale of duties which 
affords no protection to the British pro- 
ducers, and robs them of that fair remu- 
neration to which they are entitled. It 
is my opinion, that the doctrines of free 
trade and political economy, however ex- 
pedient they may be in other departments, 
are inapplicable to agriculture; an in- 
terest, the importance of which [ cannot 
exaggerate; and which is now burthened 
far more than is consistent with sound 
policy. Unless protection is afforded to 
the commodity in question, it will be im- 
possible for it to compete with foreigu 
produce; and if we can transfer from the 
Russian Exchequer to the pockets of the 
British agriculturists, some portion of the 
duty nuw enjoyed by that country, I think 
we are bound so todo. I have no doubt 
that the small increase of duty which is 
now sought for on the foreign article 
would increase the value of land about 30s. 
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per acre-—there will be an advance in the 
price to that amount, But no man is 
more convinced than I am of the futility 
of any measure intended to relieve the 
agriculturists by depressing another portion 
of the community. I will say for myself 
that lam bound up with the manufacturing 
interest, and am the representative of a 
manufacturing as well as an agricultural 
district. It is clear that any injury done 
to the manufacturers would immediately 
be recoiled upon the land. In the district 
I represent this is felt to be the case. In 
Leicestershire the whole burthen of the 
support of the manufacturing population 
devolves exclusively upon the land, My 
meaning will be understood when I say, 
that.in that county, which is a manufac- 


turing county~a county in which the 
manufacturing exceeds the agricultural 


population there 139,3031, 6s. was levied 
in one year for poor and county rates, and 
in that the contribution paid by mills and 
factories, liable to the assessments, was 
but 7832. ‘The cost of the candle which 
gives light in the cottage of the Leicester- 
shire weneter is to be deducted from his 
scanty weekly earnings. Such an indivi- 
dual will certainly feel the increased cost; 
but the proposal of my hon, Friend com- 
prises a reduction in an article which is 
equally necessary; and I support that 
proposition, because I am convinced that 
the labouring population will be gainers in 
point of comfort and saving of expense by 
its success; that is an object of great im- 

portance, and [I ain prepared to give to 
the motion of my hon. Friend my warmest 
and most cordial support. On the finan- 

cial part of the subject [ have very little 
to say, but if | were competent to discuss 
this point, IT would ask whether you will 
hesitate to choose between cheap news- 
papers and cheap soap? which is most 
conducive to the comfort of the labouring 
part of the community ? 


Mr. Poulett Thomson stated, that it 
was not upon the relative merits of his 
hon. [riend’s proposition, as compared 


with the repeal of the tax upon news- 
papers, that he should wish to argue this 
question ; but upon the simple proposition 
of his hon. Friend, and to say, that if the 
revenue were in a condition to spare the 
amount which his hon, Friend proposed to 
reduce, this was not the mode in which he 
should be inclined to appropriate it; be- 
cause he believed that the proposition of his 
hon, Friend would not be conducive either 
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to the general advantage of the country, or 
to the particular advantage of the class 
whose interests his hon. F viend advocated ; 
and because, above all, he was satisfied 
that it was entirely opposed to the whole 
course of legislation which had been fol- 
lowed up for years by successive Go- 
vernments, beginning with the Govern- 
ment, in 1820, under Lord Liverpool ; by 
the Government of the Duke of We lling- 
ton; by the Government of Lord Grey 

by the Government of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman opposite, and by the Government 
at present existing. He did not believe 
that the proposition of his hon. Friend had 
been correctly explained to the House. 
His hon. Friend, so far as he understood 
him, proposed to transfer the duty on 
tallow to this extent; he wished to get 
rid of the excise duty, and he proposed to 
make up for the loss of thisduty, by the 
imposition ofa fresh custom-tax ; or a duty 
of 102. per ton. His . ion. Friend stated, as 
the result, a loss of 250,0002. to the reve- 
nue; and, as he ph ee his hon. 
Friend, the gain to the consumer would 
be 300,0002. Now, if the House would 
indulge him for a few minutes, he would, 
from his calculations, undertake to show, 
that the consumer would not be benefitted, 
that the landed proprietor would not be 
benefited, and that the country generally 
would lose a great deal. The consump- 
tion of tallow in this country was 155,000 
tons; of these 55,000 tons were foreign 
tallow imported, and there were 100,000 
tons of home produce. Take then the 
revenue onthe plan of his hon. Friend, 
supposing his plan to be carried into 
effect, and that 55,000 tons was the quan- 
tity at present imported ; suppose that so 
much should continue to be imported (and 
he should afterwards be prepared to show 
that such would not be the case), but 
supposing the same quantity should still 
come into the home-market, the duty upon 
that would be 550,0002. From that they y 
must deduct the amount of the duty at 
present imposed, 171,000/. and there re- 
mained then the sum 379,0002 as 
the probable increase of the revenue from 
this source. His hon. Friend had proposed 
the repeal of the soap duty, which he said 
was about 600,0002. ‘That was the duty in 
1834; but the net amount of the duty, de- 
ducting the drawback, was 736,000/. His 
hon. Friend had added a charge for collec- 
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tion ; but they allknew, from experience, 
that where the excise existed for certain pur- 
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poses, the reduction of officers would be no- 
thing like the large amount, or equal to the 
difference which his hon. Friendhad stated. 
Deducting then 379,000/. from 736,000L., 
the loss to the revenue would be 357,000/. 
according to his hon. Friend’s plan. But, 
according to that statement, his hon. Friend 
supposed that _ re would be no falling-ofl 
In the import 0 the article; and he was 
not right in assuming that. On the con- 
trary, the natural result of imposing, where 
there was already 3/. a ton duty, an addi- 
tional 72. a ton, ‘would be to add to the 
price of the article 20 per cent. There was 
every reason for calculating,when that was 
done, that there would be a falling-off of 
15,000 or 20,000 tons. ‘That would 

duce the revenue still further—making 
the loss, as stated by his hon. Friend, not 
250,0002., but 357,0001. Indeed, he 
believed the loss to the revenue would be 
very little 500,0002. But the 
question of loss to the revenue formed but 
a small portion of the subject as he should 
view it. He now came to another part of 
Friend’s statement—namely the 
i ric nd 
hon 
dis- 


short of 


gain to consumers, which his hon, 
stated would be 300,0002, His 
Friend did, indeed, admit that some 
advantage might perhaps arise from 
increase of duty upon candles, and from 
the increased price to be paid by the con- 
sumer on tallow used in machinery. But 
that his hon. Friend should have passed 


an 


over that part of the subject so very 
lightly did certainly astonish him, Ile 
had already stated that the home pro 
duce of tallow amounted to 100,000 tons ; 


that of foreign importation to 55,000 ton 
Now, Ww was that 

tributed when it came 
According to the best calculations made, it 
appeared that the amount of tallow 


1 ] } 
hie whole quantity dis- 


into consumption ¢ 


con- 
sumed in soap was about 25,000 tons. 
It was supposed that about 115,000 tons 


candles. The amount 
used by machinery, hides, and other pur- 
poses was 15,000 tons. Thus they had 
130,000 tons upon which his hon. Friend 
proposed to raise the duty, and 25,000 
tons upon which he proposed to take it 
off. Now, these 130,000 tons upon which 


were used for making 


his hon. Friend proposed to increase the 
duty by the amount of 6/. 16s. (which, 
together with the present duty of 32. 4s., 


made 10/.), according to that increase, 
would produce 884,000/, He then added, 
of course, the proposed amount of duty 
on the 25,000 tons of tallow used in soap, 
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being 250,000/., from which he deducted 
the present amount of duty, 170,0002., 
making a total of 1,064,0001. Now, he 
took his estimate of the soap duty at 
736,0C0/., which being deducted from the 
previous sum of 1,064,000. produced 

balance of about 330,0002., which sum 
was lost to the consumer, instead of his 
gaining, as stated by his hon. Friend, 
300,0002. Then if the revenue were 
to submit to this loss of 330,0002., the 
loss, as he had shown, would be to 
the consumer. If, to make up _ this 
difference, his hon, Friend should pro- 
pose to raise the duty from 10/. to 164, 
a-ton, even supposing the amount im- 
ported to be as it was at present, instead 
of any falling-off taking place, that in- 
crease would scarcely be suflicient to se- 
cure the revenue from loss; they would 
even be obliged to go beyond it, and raise 
the duty to 20/. a-ton, in order to have 
any chance of preserving the revenue from 
loss. His hon. Friend had said, that ac- 
cording to their own principles, he could 
show that they had acted in a manner simi- 
lar to what he now proposed, and gave as 
an instance the article of wax. His hon, 
Friend, with his acuteness, should have 
seen the difference between the two sub- 
jects. It had been said, ‘‘ there is a river 
in Macedon and a river in Monmouth,” 
and there was no more analogy between 
the two questions, than between those two 
points. There was but a small quantity of 
foreign wax imported; and when the 
excise duty upon candles was wholly re- 
pealed, it was not considered advisable to 
continue all the labour, trouble, and vex- 
ation of inspecting the import of such 
articles for a duty which was trifling in 
amount. He came next to the article 
of cottons, to which his hon. Friend had 
alluded. The duty was calculated at 
2,000,0002. sterling ; but there was received 
from it at the Exchequer only 500,0002., 
all the rest went in drawbacks; and 
under all these considerations they came 
to this—whether for 500,000/. they would 
undergo all the annoyance and trouble 
imposed, as well as placing impediments 
in the way of trade, and that for collect- 
ing the excise duty on an article calculated 
to bring to the Exchequer 2,000,000/.,but of 
which the real amount was only : 500 0007. 
What was then the duty of the House 2 It 
was some indication of what was likely to 
be the consequence of his hon. Friend’s, 
motion, that to induce the House to agree 
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toit, his hon, Friend had expressly and dis- 
tinctly stated, that it could be but tempo 
rary. The tax upon raw cotton was admitted 
to be a bad one. ‘I'wo years afterwards it was 
found to be so bad, that his noble Friend 
and himself had the satisfaction of coming 
down to that House and declaring that 
they would get rid of the obnoxious tax— 
and they now felt the full advantage of its 
certain repeal. Such, too, would be the case 
with any tax they might add tothe tax ou 
foreign tallow. What benefit then for the 
agriculturists did his hon. Friend propose 
by the imposition of a duty of 10/. upon 
foreign tallow for a year or two? It would 
only raise expectations, which could not 
be realised. It would be exceedingly un- 
wise. to create new hopes—inducing the 
4 aeons log to turn their attention to 
other modes of cultivation; it would force 
produce—and the produce would be no- 
thing but foreed—because it would de- 
depend upon the continuance of a high 
duty, which the Legislature at some time 
or other must repeal. Nothing could be 
more unwise than thus forcing industry, 
and encouraging a manufacture by a 
bounty which could not last. But did 
his hon. Friend suppose that the manu- 
facturers would be willing to pay the in- 
creased price upon tallow? that they would 
not, in their turn, ata time when chemistry 
was so far advanced, turn their attention 
to the use of oils, and the possibility of 
substituting them for tallow? Unless, then, 
his hon. Friend imposed an additional duty 
upon oils, his object would be defeated. 
An hon. Gentleman opposite said, that 
doctrines of political economy were not ap- 
plicable to agriculture, and not applicable 
to the question of soap! Political economy 
had much todo with this question; and 
to impose a heavy duty upon the raw ma- 
terial of an article afterwards to be ex- 
ported, was one of the most extraordinary 
propositions he ever heard. The effect of 
the proposition of his hon. Friend would 
be this—to raise the duty on exported 
soap to 102., when at present it is well 
known it can be scarcely exported, al- 
though only subject to a duty of 3/. Upon 
all these grounds,—that the proposal 
would cause a loss, a positive loss to the 
consumer, and that it would not be a 
relief to the agriculturists,—he should 
oppose the motion of his hon. Friend. He 
was satisfied that the permanent reliefwould 
be none, and temporary relief little. He 
would entreat the House not to be in- 
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duced, under the pretence of transterring 
the burden of one tax to another com- 
modity, to break in upon the system 
which bad been matured and acted upon 


with such good effect for a long series of 


As to the duty on soap, “he would 
that that had already 
been reduced by one-half, a circum- 
stance which, he thought, gave it the 
less claim to immediate consideration with 
a view to further reduction; and for his 
own part, he was inclined to believe 
the amount proposed to be remitted might 
be better applied to the relief of the agri- 
culturists, than by a remission of this parti- 
cular tax. It was on these grounds that 


years. 
remind the House 


he was prepared to resist the proposal of 


his hon. Friend, a course in which he trust- 
ed he should be supported by the House. 

Colonel Sibthorp had not heard a singlc 
observation fall from the right hon. the 
President of the Board Trade which 
could be called an argument against the 
proposal of his hon, Friend, who, he only 
complained, had not gone so far as he 
(Colonel Sibthorp) was inclined to go. 


IIe was prepared to show, by means of 


stubborn facts, that if this proposal were 
acted upon, not only would the large body 
of the agriculturists of the country be con- 


siderably benefited, but the revenuc itself 


would be increased. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had put this subject m comparison 
with the trumpery tax upon newspapers, 
but he (Colonel Sibthorp) would venture 
to say that the labourer would gladly throw 


aside his book, and his newspaper too, if 
senda ion 


he could sce a good sirlom of 
table. ‘The hon. and gallant Member ss 
cluded by observing that when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer brought on his 
budget he should 
the agriculturists. 

Mr. Hawes rose to offer 
support of the motion. 


} 


a few words in 
He believed he could 


show that this question presented a case of 


sound special exception to a very good ge- 
neral rule, which had been well enforced by 
his right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade. At the same time, how- 
ever, he must say that his right hon. Friend 
had betr: ayee a very singular want of ac- 
quaintance with the pri actical part of this 
manufacture. His right hon. I ‘riend argued 
that an increased duty on raw material could 
not be imposed without proving injurious to 
the export trade in the manufactured article. 
But the case of soap was an exception to 


acain urge the claims of 
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export trade im soap was supplied from 
other raw material than tallow, the greater 
part of exported soap being made from 
colonial oil. Putting an increased duty 


upon the mnpented tallow, therefore, could 
not affect the export rade in His 
right hon. Friend had next on to 
show that the consumer could not be bene- 
fitted by adopting the present proposal. 
He was not prepared to say that the con- 
sumer would in every case be benefitted. 
In the case of candles he admitted that an 
increased duty on tallow an in- 
in price to the 
ducing the duty on soap, however, 
tended th« 
to the consumer ; 
amount of duty 
1,076,000/., the 
the treasury, 


soap. 
Oa} 


FOUC 


must cause 
crease consumer. By re- 
he con- 
> advantage must be considerable 

although the total 
levied on soap vas 
amount which reached 
after all the various ex- 


pences of collection had been paid, was 
only about 658,000/. He maintained, 
therefore, that the same argument which 


had used some years 
upon print d 


his right hon. Friend 
ago, when reducing the duty 
would apply to 
when it appeared that a ve 

of tax was levied upon the consumer, of which 


a very 


: ottons, prescnt case, 


] arate amount 


portion was available 
Now, whilst 


inconsidcrable 
to the Support of state. 
this was the state of the case in regard to 
the revenue, the operation of the present 
system upon the manufacture of this very 
useful article of svap was equally remark- 


able. ‘The trade a been almost at a 
stand-still for a considerable time of late 
years, notw Patina rene thi vast increase 
of population, and the increased consump- 


1 


} aS . ] 1 
other articles of mcneral use, and 


whi i 


tion in 
notwithstanding the cnormous fall 
place in the price of the raw 
material—notwithstanding all these cir 
cumstances, it would be found that thi 
receipts upon the soap duties had 
almost stationary since the year 1835-514. 
Ife had only one word to say with 
to smuggling, and that was, that that prac- 
tice had not been diminished by the reduc- 
tion of thi upon soap. He believed 
found a careful inquiry, 
amount of soap actually made in 
was what was 


, 4 1 
had taken 


bee nh 


regard 


duty 


that the 
ing hae 


charged for. 


nearly double 

Mr. Francis Baring rose to ofler a very 
few observations on the present question. 
To begin with the remark of the hon. 
Member for Lambeth, that soap for expor- 
tation was chiefly manufactured from 
colonial oil and not from tallow, that was 


this principle ; the fact being that the chief | an argument which went against himself, 
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It had been said, that the reduction of the 
duty on soap had been of no advantage, 
inasmuch as the consumption had 
mostly stationary for a series of years. 
He trusted that no expression would ever 
be used by him which would manifest an 
indiflerence to the interest of that trade. 
He had only to refer to the reduction of 
the duty and the Report of the Commis- 
sioners who sat upon this subject, to prove 
that neither he nor his colleagues had been 
at all neglectful of that interest. In order 


been 


to show how unfounded the assertion was, 


that the consumption of soap had not in- 
creased on the lowering of the duty, he 
would only state the opinion of a respectable 
Witness who was examined before the Com- 
mission, and who alleged “that a much 
better and more economical kind of soap 
had of late been used, and consequently a 
much larger quantity of real soap con- 
sumed. This witness also stated, that half 
as much soap again would be consumed 
if there were no-excise. For the purpose 
of clearing up all doubt upon this matter, 
he would just mention the average con- 
sumption of the 3 1828, 1829, 
and 1830, compared with that of the 
years 1831, 1832, and 1833, was 
17,000,000|bs. of hard soap, and 9,000,0001bs 
of soft soap; whilst, if the consumption 
of the year 1834 was compared with the 
average consumption of the years 1828, 
1829, and 1830, it would be found to 
amount to nearly 20,000,000lbs. of hard 
soap, and 10,000,000lbs of soft soap. He 
begged of the hon. Gentlemen connected 
with Ireland to reflect how the proposed 
aflect them. The 
ment addressed to the representatives of 
England was, that they 

equivalent for raising the price of candles 
on the reduced price of soap. Now Ire- 
land paid a duty neither on soap nor tallow ; 
and the consequence of the change proposed 
would be, to impose a duty on both those 
articles in that country. 

Mr. Warburton : Sir, this proposition 
involves two distinct questions; first, the 
remission of the excise duty on soap; 
and next, the imposition of an additional 
duty on tallow for the protection and 
benefit of inglish agriculturists. In the 
beginning of this Session I was mar- 
velling what measures they were that 
would be proposed to the House to give 
relief to the agriculturists without their 
putting their hands into the pockets of the 
general consumer. Sir, I see that now 
the problem is solved; here is a measure 


years 


measure would 


argue 


1 7 
would have an 
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for imposing an additional tax upon tallow 
imported from a foreign country, the eflect 
of which will be to raise the price of all 
tallow generally 7/. a ton, it being noto- 
rious that two thirds of the tallow con- 
sumed in this country is of home and only 
one third of foreign production. And thus 
the agriculturists will be relieved to the 
extent of 700,000/,, whilst the Govern- 
ment will receive by the imposing of the 
duty on foreign tallow only 380,000/. 
This I own is with the views 
expressed at the beginning of the Session 
as to the manner in which the agricul 
turists would obtain relicf, as well as with 
my own suspicion at the time that their 
plan for attaining that object would be by 
taxing the rest of the community. So long 
as the policy of the corn-laws is kept up, so 
long as any measure is proposed for the 
relief of the agriculturists by taxing the 
rest of the community, I will not cease to 
hold up my voice against them. It is an 
act of injustice to the rest of the commus 
it is coming forward to raise a flimsy 


consistent 


nity ; 
veil before our eyes, while you are at the 
same time going to put onatax for your 
own relief, bolstering it up by the pretence 
of taking off the excise duty on soap. Let 
a proposition be made for changing or tak- 
ing off the excise duty on soap, and I will 
not say that [ will not vote with you. But 
whilst I find that question mixed with that 
of imposing a duty on tallow I feel bound 
to resist the present motion. I must 
against the two motions because they are 
mixed inseparably together. With re 
gard to agricultural distress what part of 
the agricultural body is most in want of 
relief? which has suffered most during 
that distress ? not the stock-grazier, for the 
price of wool and meat remains high while 
other artich 
wheat-growers who are the most distressed 
class, and they are just the class who will 
not be relieved by the present motion ? 
Away then with this flimsy disguise ; it 
is nothing more nor less than this, the 
putting into the excise 380,000L. a-year 
while you are putting into your own 
pockets 700,000/. a year; so long as such 


vote 


s have been depressed ? Itis the 


measures are brought into this House so 
long will I raise my voice and vote against 
them. 

Viscount Sandon hoped that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would remember 
the beneficial efiect of the former reduction 
of duty, and not persist in refusing the fur« 
ther reduction of the soap duties, which 
was demanded of him, 
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to recall the attention of the [louse to the 
facts alluded to in the beginning of the dk 


the eflect of which 





| 
| 
} 
} 


bate, he, however | 
unintentionally to influence the divisio 

had not, as might be supposed from the 
observations of those in favour of this | 
motion, called on the House to come to a} 


division on the question of the stamp duty ; 


{Marcu 15 
The Chancellor of the E i chequer bee d| 


but, on the contrary, plainly and distinctly 
stated, that all discussion on the question 
should be postponed. He, however, felt 


bound to express his views on such a subject 
because he considered it of importance th: 
the opinions of the Government on a mea- 
sure of so peculiar a nature 
circulated throughout the country, 
carefully considered by the House. 
were objects which could not be 
by any other than the course 
taken. But so anxious and so cautious was 
he to avoid calling on the House for 
decision on the question, that 
dule moved for in Committee to-night, the 
duties now in force were proposed to be 
continued. He had said that he was un- 
willing to have the opinion of the House 
taken on the question of stamps until the 
period when, on a review of the whole of 
the interests of the country, it could be de- 
termined what was best to be done; and if 
he eould have abstained altogether from 
disclosing his opinions on the stamp duty if 
would have been more acceptable to himself, 
and more consistent with the principles 


+ 


ut 


1 
sno 


which he had laid down for the fulfilment | 


of his duty. On the same prine iples he was 


auth Surely they 
pena to wait till they had the Report of 
| the Committee. And with ré spect to agri- 
cultural distre ss, the growers of wheat were 
| 1 rti es di stre sed, not the YAis¢ rs of 
ow fy iit etl ct of the pl sed mcasure 
would be, not to raise the prc of foreien 
tallow only, but of all tallow, and to take . 
’s. or 39. out of the souls of the people 
whil it would CLVE only ls. to the reve. 
nu And this single mterest had, a few 
years ago, been reli ved ( f t] whol ; duty 
| 01 1 candles, and half the duty on soap. che 
that interest he felt respect and sympath 
but he must look to the seca, of A 
| whole country, and he thought it was not 
to the advantags of that interest, in the 
eyes of the country, to come forward with a 
proposition by which they alone would be 
the gainers. The noble Lord had said, that 
the measure would act as a remission of 


and | 

These | 
attained | 
which he had | 


any 
in the sche- | 


not. 


anxious that the question of the reduction } 


of the duty on soap should be left perfectly 
open to be considered when the general 


proposition as to the manner in which the | 


revenue of the country should be made 
was 
and such a measure would involve no sacri- 
fice of revenue, he said, 
my propositions, and see if I make out 
case ; and I will he: ar your propositions, and 
adopt them if I can.” The questions were 
open, and he was ready to argue them when 
the proper time came. With respect to the 
proposition before the House, there was one 
circumstance which had not been adverted 
to, but which had considerable weight. 
The only possible ground on which it could 
be proposed (though he dissented from the 
proposition) was, that it was a measure of 
relief to the agricultural interest. But 
the 
sitting en the 
the 


up, 


were Gentlemen anxious to anticipate 
decision of the Committee now 
Did they wish 


subject ? to overturn 
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} 


ity of that Committee ? 





rent the ex of 10 per t. to the 
occupiers of land. Either the occupiers of 
land were entitled to abatement or 
If they were entitled to it, this would 
be so much in the landlord’s pocket ; and if 
not, the landlords would get it; so that the 
whole effect of the measure would be to add 
to the rental of certain landlords. He ad- 
mitted the objection to the excise regula- 
tions, and when opportunities offered to 
remove them, he had always been ready to do 
that. He was desi mee that this question, not 
of duty on foreign tallow, but of the remis- 
sion of the duty on should be reserved 
until he made his ge ‘neral statement, when, 
if a case were made out in accordance with 


tO 


1 
that 


soap 


the view of the hon. Mover, he should not 
hesitate to adopt it. But at present he 
could not consent to the adoption of a 
motion which would tend to a_ great 
| viol ec see “eRe ete 
| violation of principle, and which must 
entail great injustice on the consumer. 


submitted. When it was said, that such | 


“Wait till you hear | 
a | 


| }¢ ct 


| pursued in respect to the 


Not wishing then to prejudge the question 


of the duty on oap, and not desiring that 
it should be ve identified with another question 
which he felt bound to resist, he deemed it 


that the sub- 
future 


and reasonable, 
be reserved for 


but fair, just, 
should 
sideration. 
Sir Robert Peel said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had not understood 
the precise nature of the complaint which 
had been made against the he had 
stamp-duty. The 
Lord had not charged the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with having given a pledgeon 
that subject on the part of the House. It was 
qu ite unnece sary for the Chancellor of the 
Lxehequer to vindicate himself from that 


c col- 


ad course 


noble 
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charge, for it was a charge that had never | Chancellor of the Exchequer was just as 
been brought, and by no man of common | 


understanding could it have been brought. 
Every Member must be quite aware that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not, 
on the part of that House, give any pledge 
whatever. But the complaint was, that 
the Chaneellor of the Exchequer had 
pledged the 
pledged himself and the Government, in 
respect to a reduction of a single class of 


Government—that he had | 


duty, and it was considered unfair and im. | 


politic to give any such pledge before they 


were in a condition to know the amount of | 


available surplus, or whether there would 
be any surplus at all. It was matter of 
complaint that he should give a pledge to 
one class without considering the claims of 
other classes. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, “ Don’t prejudge the question ; don’t 
let us have a premature discussion.” Why, 
what had the right hon. Gentleman done? 
Had he not prejudged the question? As 
far as it was possible the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had entered on a premature dis- 
cussion. Not only so, but, as far as he and 
the Government were concerned, he had 
given a pledge for the reduction of the 
stamp-duty on newspapers ; the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln said, he was so satisfied with 
the statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that though he desired a_ total 
abolition of the duty, he was content with 
the promise he had received as to this one 
particular class of taxation, and being ready 
to listen to a reasonable compromise, he 
would not press his own view of the sub- 
ject. When the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been pressed on the subject of 
the spirit duty, what had been his course ? 
He had declined to express an opinion with 
reference to that duty. At any rate it was 
not fair that one particular class should 
have a pledge in favour of a reduction of 
taxation till the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought the whole subject of taxa- 
tion before the House, and the Government 
should remain unpledged equally with the 
House, in order that it might consider im- 
partially the claims of all. This was the 
nature of the charge which had been 
brought against the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and from 


that charge he was in no degree relieved. | 


The right hon. Gentleman said it was 
necessary he should bring before the coun- 
try his project in respect to the stamps, 
though in his project he had retained the 
whole amount of the duty ; there was the old 
schedule without any alteration. But the 








much pledged to reduce the stamp duty as 
if the schedule had contained the new duty. 
If there had been a prima facie case in 
favour of the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Handley), he was entitled 
to bring it forward. Though it was dealing 
in a partial manner to make engagement: 
for reduction of taxation before it was 
ascertained whether there would be any 
surplus at all, yet if he could make out a 
prima facie case, he was justified in press- 
ing for relief. But, at the same time, al- 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had pledged himself to one alteration, the 
principle was so open to public incon- 
venience, that he (sir R. Peel) could not 
consent to make an exception in favour of 
this proposition. He adhered to the ex- 
ample of the right hon. Gentleman on 
former occasions, and he condemned his 
departure from it ; and although he thought 
that all the interests of the country had a 
fair and equal right to the consideration of 
the House, without any positive pledge of 
relief being given to any one in particular, 
he should not vote for the principle of this 
question, because he thought the whole 
subject should be considered comprehen- 
sively, and the hon. Member had not shown 
a prima facie case. He saw no sufficient 
yeculiar case of hardship—no case so strong 
as to justify a departure from the course 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
pursued on former occasions. He would 
not consent to increase the duty on tallow, 
in the present condition of this country, for 
many reasons. How could they expect that 
the portion of our manufactures which de- 
pended for success on a foreign market 
could thrive, if they did not permit a re- 
ciprocity of commerce ; and if on the con- 
trary we increased the duty on the raw 
material in which they were able to pay us ? 
He was not able to perceive any suflicient 
cause which operated to warrant an excep- 
tion in the case of Russian tallow to the 
general rule. ‘The case of soap was a dis« 
tinct one, and the arguments applying 
to it were altogether inapplicable to 
the other half of the question to which he 
directed the attention of the House. The 
relative position in which Russia stood to 
this country ought to receive particular at- 
tention. It came very little into competi- 
tion with our commerce; it did not inter- 
fere with our manufactures in foreign 
markets. It sent us raw material, and took 
our manufactured articles in return. And 
unless the proposition extended to foreign 
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oil as well as tallow the expected advan- 
tages would not result to the agricultural 
interest, and if that article were also saddled 
with a protecting duty it would have a 
scrious effect on a branch of our manufac- 
tures that could badly endure it. Candles 
would inevitably rise in price, and were it 
considered how much this would interfer 
with the means, and comforts, and remune- 
ration of the handloom weavers, who 
worked so many hours by candle-light, 
they would pause before they created such 
an additional embarrassment to the exten- 
sive branch of manufactures carried on by 
its assistance. By acceding to this mea- 
sure, it was obvious that we should inter- 
rupt the course of commerce which now 
happily existed between this country and 
Russia, would interfere with the market it 
afforded for our present manufactured pro- 
duce, as well as with the raw material, 
which supplies an important article for our 
manufacture, and would also increase the 
expense of candle-light, so necessary for 
our manufacturing purposes ; consequences 
which would not at all repay us for any 
possible benefit that might immediately re- 
sult to the agricultural interest ; and which, 
looking to its intimate connection with our 
commercial and manufacturing interest, he 
did not expect would ultimately be for its 
benefit either. On these combined con- 
siderations he could not give his vote for 
the measure before the House. 

Mr. Charles Anderson Pelham expressed 
his regret that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not prepared with something 
for the relief of the agricultural interest. 
He could assure the hon. Member for 
Bridport that the agriculturists were not a 
selfish body ; and though they did not wish 
to take a benefit to themselves at the ex- 
pense of the community, they were anxious 
for relief, and would seek it in every con- 
stitutional way. 

Mr. Curteis said, he should vote against 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Lincolnshire. ‘The agricultural interest, 
to which he was attached, would not have 
the country with them in it, and therefore 
he hoped the hon. Member would not press 
his motion. 

Mr. Handley: The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wished him to wait for the Report of the 
Agricultural Distress Committee. Now 
certainly he (Mr. Handley) should not be 
induced to bring forward his motion the 
more because they had received that re- 
port, inasmuch as he only asked his right 
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hon. Friend to do what he had already 
done with respect to the stamp duties, viz. 
to affirm the expediency of this measure: 
the hon. Member for Bridport and (also the 
Chancellor of the E 


th +] 


ul 


: : 
xchequer) had remarked 
1c motion was for the relief of the 
. ly . ’ 5 1) 

agriculturists, whv assuredly he would not 


Se : 1 1 . . 
ior one moment have atiected to brine for. 


( 
ward such a motion, if it had not b en with 
: Sk a aes age 

the hope of allording some relief to the 


agriculturists. - 


He candidly confessed, it 
was with the view of gviv'ng relief to that 
interest to the extent of the halfpenny a Ib. 
advance on tallow, but he considered the 
increase in the price of candles would be 
more than counterbalanced by the reduction 
in that of soap, and the getting rid of the 
excise, He considered { 

rists had a rivht to | 

after the 
id 


iat the agricultue 
look for some relief 
specch from the throne ; he con- 
sidered it could be granted in 
less expense tothe publie generally than in 
the mode proposed, and his right hon. 
Friend having already made one step to- 
wards the budget, he hoped the Hlouse 
would support him in taking one step 
further. He be oaed leave to take the sense 
of the House on his motion. 

The House divided—Ayes 125; Noes 


195,—Majority against it 70. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 17, 1836. 
Minutes.] Bills 
Executors and Administrators ; Wills Amendment. 


*etitions presented. By the Duke of WeLutneron, fi 





Andover, for Extending the T Lyin 
the Sums borrowed by Parish we La 
Amendment Act; from Manchester 2 for tl 
Repeal of the Additional Duty on -—- By 
Lord LynpuHuRst?, from Truro, in f Buck 
INGHAM’s Claims—By the Earl of FALMoutH, fron 
Places in Cornwall, against a Clause in the Eeclesiast 
Courts’ Bill.—By the Marquess of Burr, from S 

and other Places, to the same effect.—By the Marque if 
LANSDOWNE, from Limerick, in favour of Mu 
Reform in Ireland; from Cork, for Reform in t C} 

of Ireland; from Southampton, for Relief to the D 
entcrs, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Thursday, March ye 1836. 

Macciesrietp Courr ror Smart 
Desrs.| Lord Stanley moved the third 
reading of the Macclesfield Small Debts 
Bill. 

Mr. Roebuck presented a Petition from 
Macclesfield, signed by 5,000 persons, 
against the Bill. The Bill, he observed, 
by one of its clauses, went to continue the 
principle of imprisonment for Debt, though 
the House had more than once decided 
that that principle should be abandoned, 
and though it was most probable a 
measure to that effect would be carried 
through Parliament this Session. Con- 
sidering the Bill objectionable, upon these 
and other grounds, he should move that it 
be read a third time that day six months. 

Lord Stanley complained that this oppo- 
sition should have been reserved for the 
third reading of the Bill, after it had 
been thoroughly examined and discussed 
in Committee, and after it had passed 
through the Committee, with the appro- 
bation of all persons locall y interested in 
the measure. The clause “slbing ob- 
jected to by the hon. Member gave the 
Commissioners the power of imprisoning 
for Debt for seven days only, and should 
the general measure foi the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt be passed, there 
was no doubt that it would override this 
and similar local Acts in that respect. 

The House divided on the original 
question : Ayes 93 ; Noes 42—Majority 5], 

Five other divisions took place on 
questions to prevent the Bill from being 
passed, when, finally, on the question 
being put for the fifth time, that the Bill 
do pass, a Motion was made that th 
Ilouse do adjourn, which was carried by 
166 Ayes to 20 Noe Se and the Hlouse 
adjourned accordingly. 


VOL, XXXIP, {2h} 


{Mancu 18} 


Read a first time:—Transfer of Property; 


Railways. 386 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, March 18, 1836. 


| Y F T} I \ } ‘ } ( 
=< 
t ving | ( i and 
Capital I Act A 
J } By | I 1 n Manch 
f M I "'s ( 
it I STF ) ae B YRRO 
: rof 1 —for Relief A 
I I f f I ri, I 
Vv . I KENY I ’ 
] it ! ( 
1? . 17 Ay } Tr) | —_ , 
ALAILWAYS. |} ihe Marquess of Lans 


qdowne rose, pursuant to notice, tO move 
Th ita Mes AL be sent te thi othe r Hou 


; 


requesting a Copy of the Report of the 
Commiitee on R ilway Bills, and also the 
it¢ Luts igreed to by that Committee.” 
When this ibjeet was before noticed, he 
had stated, that property to the amount of 
between 30.000,0002 and 40,000,0002. 


would be involved in the railways that were 
proposed to be formed. He now found 
that the Bills actually before the House of 
Commons, and which had been read a first 
time, involved a sum of upwards of 
28,000,000/. The House of Commons 
considered that this was a matter which 
demanded serious consideration; and, in 
consequence, a Committee was appointed to 
inquire into it. ‘That Committee, after an 
elaborate inquiry, had recommended that 
no Railway Bill should be further pro- 
ceeded with, until the Committee to which 
such Bill had been referred reported to the 
1eteen different heads which 
were distinctly specified. Amongst these 
heads were, the fitness of the line of railway 
chosen—the like likelihood of 
its interfering with other lines—what num- 
ber of shares was contemplated, and how 
many were subscribed for, &c. But the 
most important point of inquiry was, 
whether there was a fair likelihood of a 
greater degree of accommodation being 
] 


my 
alforded to 


House on nit 


nN 
} 
'y 
1 


oe | 1 : 
iinood Or none- 


; public after the comple tion 
of the railway than previously existed ; or, 
in other words, how far the sacrifice made 
by individuals was likely to be exceeded by 
the _ itional accommodation which would 
the y be reo d to the public. He con- 
ecived, that = be extremely useful 
to their L at hips if the e Report and Reso- 
lutions were laid before ph eee 

The Earl of Ripon was re joiced that his 
noble Friend had taken this preliminary 
step towards affording the public additional 
sec urity on this important point. ‘There 


AC 





were two cliss s of persons W hose interests 
it was most desirable to protect - the one 
consistine at ph rsons who dazzled bey the 
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feeling of partizanship with cither of the 


eontending partics. Tle had never been an 
adherent of Don Car ve had no personal 
sympathy for his cause; indeed he had very 
little Neither 


sympathy for ei 
iid he } 
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War in Spain 


~a wise and humane attempt—by the 
im (the Duke of Wel-« 

progress of these 

i.e character of thecon 

ga carte | for the reeu 

ers. In that attempt 
fortu rately suececded - 


‘ition was entered imto in’ pursuan 
“it, and he (the Earl of Aberdeen) enter 
tained sanguine hopes, that it would lead 
to the most humane results. Where wa 
Trodden under foot 
winds—unacted upon 


wished he did 


that convention now ? 
o the 
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to sav—he 


not 
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ay—that tl] 


was but tor 
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conduct ol ! 


He 

Pu r disturb their Lord hips with any 
recital of the various exeesses which had 
} ! 


. 1 ° 1 ct . a] 
pecn comnnited durin’ tone dast teCw month 


would hot 


vp + 
overnmecnt. 


Unfortunately they were too notorious to 


need from him any recital 


% ae Pai ae 
of giving their Lordships 


for thy PUPrpose 
information. 
They had gone on increasing, until at 
last they appeared to have arrived at 
the very acme of ferocity. Ife would 
only allude to an event which their Lord- 
ships had recently seen detailed in the 
public papers, and it was indeed the im- 
mediate cause of his venturing to intrud 
He alluded to the relation of 
“an unfortunate woman, the 
ier OF a partisan of of the 

It appeared that a partisan of 

rmed Cabrera had been guilty 
ey were, he 
tailed among 
had 
i they had 
eseaped his notice ; but whatever they were, 
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ile 


aa ry iM 
upon tacm. 
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one contend. 


ecll de 
statement been 
ordships, 
they were bad cnoug 
wy Commandant of the Queen of 


ving the of inflicting 


he had no doubt 
The mili 
Spai power 
, Se 1 oat 

ent on this person—actually order d 
ination of his unfortunate mother 

—a poor old woman, infirm, and helpless 
in lividu il to whom the order fo her 
xeeution was addressed, appeared to have had 
ome touch of humanity in his composition 
Wrot for instructions to 
neral of the province. The 

d, and by them he wa 
the miserable woman. to 

did not know that he had 
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i 
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ge quite so bad as 
the wildest 
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with 
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less than royal 
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Phe man was recess 
of courage, honour, 


ark ob r 


had fallen i 


the Commandant 

issued an order, 

that for every per 

been taken in arms, 

Innocent victims, the savage of t 

party, ‘Tarrano, ha I ar clared, that 

one put to death by his opponent 35 

murder twenty. Enough, | 

these atrocitics. He wished 

this country partici 

deeree our chara { 

matter. A treaty 

to the perform Lii¢ 

the Spanish G 
am 

number. 


with ni 


had already furnish 


greater number of trooy 
had under her command 
no less than 400,000/. 
stores had been furnish 


Government. 


these sup 
for any oth¢ 
leeitimate warfa 
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tised and Was 
nations. Otherwis 
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War in Spain. 


scount 


character 
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would credit 


said, that it was at onee power of the 
noble Viscount, and the Government, to 


wo « "pe thharacrtey§ altadaathar 
V4 anotvnecl i} aciel ALTOGCTNCY 


ought of, that, con 
, noble Viseor 
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power 


a |e eitim we Manner, g 
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War in Spain. 


t had occurred, if the noble Viscount 
immediately and effectively inters 

ose, or if, having done so without eflect, 
ined a party to the contest, it would 
disgrace to this country and to his 

‘ rernment. If the noble Vis- 

ke upon him to interfere, 

that his inter. 
suceessful ; but, whatever 
the Vis- 
prepared to declare ex- 


Spanish Government what 


sincerely wished 
Jj J 
‘ec would be 
the result of it, 
count should be 
plicitly to the 


would be the 


noble 


n ioht be 


8 
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inevitable and speedy conse- 
hould that 

» be any longer persevered in 
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Viscount did that. his object 


Ol system of bar- 


quem } 


soon attained ; he neeleeted it, 
as cver from if 
Vhat 


ddress be pre sented to hi 


d find him elf as ar 


nt. He ey ge dl to 
A 


move, 
humble 
y for Copies or Extracts of the Cor- 
spon lenee with hi Majesty’s Minister at 
showing the endeavours of his 
ty’s Government to mitigate the san- 
the warfare in thie 
Northern provinces of Spain, and the res 
monstrances addressed to the Government 
of her Catholie Majesty for that purpose.” 
Viscount Melbourne entirely concurred 
in all the sentiments expressed by his noble 
friend with reference to the character of 
the contest in Spain. In all the reprobation 
; ; 


expressed 


Pid, 


i 1 > ¢ ° » 
vy character of 


of these acts of atrocity, which 
his noble Friend had so forcibly described, 
he entirely participated; and he begged 
their Lordships not 

1 


to construe any of thi 
he should have to address to 


and moment to 


ervations 
the House, 
suppose that anv expre ssion which might, 
by } y, drop from him, could be in- 
tended in any degree either to palliate or 
excuse the guilt of those acts, or to dimi- 
the with which they must 
be viewed. We were all somewhat apt to 
exaggerate when our fex lings were excited. 
His noble Friend, he feared, took somewhat 


favourable a f of 


one 


or 
5 
0 


nish 


horror 


view of the records 


the proceedings of 


tO0O 
ana 
and 

1, 7 ] 
when ie said t! 


Sp in since the 


human nature, 


nations, re aets committed in 


he beginning of the contest, 
were never before paralleled in the history 
f He would observe, that he 


> re "Es. ] 
yy MaANKING. 
vclieved war had never been carried on 


( 
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in Spain in a very civilised manner ; and he 


ld, that those which 
sidered as the brightest and fairest pages of 
' but 
with wanton bloodshed and unne- 


would a were con- 


our own history, were too often tar- 
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DIShed 
rohter. Even that war in wv hich 
Drake Oy hore 
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guished and so illustriou 
in 1tSs commencement by 
excesses ; and it was di 
alwaysheard, during its pr 
sanguinary and ferocious 
say no more upon this poi 
be considered as dol 1g 
nothing was far 
deavouring to al te t 
horror and indignation W 
committed in the Peninsula 
cited. His nobk lend 
his speech by Sta 
vert to the past, ‘ | 
the general policy of the Gover: 
he did not condemn the rec 
Qucen of Spain, an 

then consider the police 

Treaty. He thought liis 
somewhat departed from 

Very severe cel ] 


in Council by 
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it, had never yet 
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a part of the proceedings of vulg 
which he did not expect wou 
in the most remote degree, 
Friend, to condemn 
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the most approved 

cidental misfortunes which 
companied, but was not caused by it. 
noble Friend had also said, that an att 
to which he was a i 
all due eredit, had been made |] ’ 
Duke to put an end to this s: 
cruelty in Spain; and his noble 
maintained, that in consequence 
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Was 
why we retrained borst of 
I fully acquit the noble Lords of 
tion whatever to give any 
to these atrocities. Lf beli 
like them as much as we 
are as Much astonished at 
On this ground, theref: 
have continued to refi 
sion were it 
brought forward by 
occasion, and v 
to present myself 
House. "Ey 
me to refrain 
account of the 
ecneral. It 
want of publi 
likewise beeans 
believed abroad 
country any differencs 
the two sides of the 
detestation of 
the war. 
I pressed upon the 
necessi y of 
sion which hat 
since request ul 
bring forward the 
doubtedly ] should 
noble Friend not to 
tion had it not been t 
the attention of the Hou 


noble Lord aceuses us of havi 


heretofore from brinving forward the: 


ht them 
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havine omitted 
opportuuity ona fi 
the noble Lord’s 
myself of any 
stute nly ¢ 
noble Lord, and nobody 
for his own acts; a 
relieve him from the r 
acts cast upon him, 
ment to deliver an 
until the proper time comes 
into consideration. My Lords, | 
tirely acquit the noble Lord ol any 
to give any encouragement—an 
this phrase is not sufficiently stron 
I acquit the noble Lord of 
do otherwise than to state, i 
n 

e noble Lord h 
himself and his Government in a very 
ward position, if he supposes 
sent out to Spain this body of Bri 
he conceived it was at all possible to do 
without violating that convention which w 











399 War w Spain. 
these troops; and how could it have 
been otherwise ? It must have so happened. 
My Lords, your Lordships may be certain 
that the very moment this corps arrived, at 
that instant the neutral character of his 
Majesty was lost, and from that instant he 
was deprived of that influence which could 
otherwise have been so beneficially em- 
ployed. My Lords, I have considered it 
my duty to protest against any liability or 
blame attaching to any party with respect 
to the twenty-seven Carlist prisoners, who 
were certainly taken under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. At the same time there can 
be no doubt that, under the law of nations, 
the Queen of Spain had a right to take 
these persons out of the ship. Therefore, 
laying aside all other considerations, there 
could be no doubt but that those prisoners 
were legally in the possession of the Queen. 
My Lords, I know it has been said that the 
cartel ought to have been extended to 
them, and that the noble Lord ought to 
have forced this on the consideration of the 
Queen’s Government. Now, my Lords, I 
must beg to remind those who use this ar- 
gument, that, in point of fact, the cartel did 
not extend to these prisoners. Under the 
articles of the cartel they were not inclu. 
ded, as that instrument only extended to 
the armies engaged in the three provinces, 
or in the kingdom of Navarre. It was per- 
fectly true that if Don Carlos’s General had 
thought it expedient, the cartel might have 
been extended, and the Qucen’s officers 
would then have to answer, yes or no. 
But that was not done, and therefore they 
were not included in the articles of the 
cartel. My Lords, all that I can say in 
addition on this subject is, that these per- 
sons ought to be fairly tricd, and dealt with 
according to the law of the country ; but as 
to bringing them under the cartel, that is 
impossible. My Lords, 1 have thought it 
necessary to say thus much on this part of 
the subject. In respect to the others, my 
firm conviction is, that as long as the noble 


Lord perseveres in keeping this body of 


troops in Spain, he will not only make no 
progress towards putting an end to the war, 
but that he and his Government will lose 
all the influence which we should otherwise 
possess in preventing these atrocities, and 
he will find that, day by day, matters will 
become worse in that country. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, that 
considering the part he had taken upon a for- 
mer occasion when this subject was before 
the House, he felt now called upon to say, 
that he felt precisely with the noble Earl 


{COMMONS} 
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who had to night made so proper an appeal 
to their Lordships’ feclings as men and 
Christians. They were the sentiments 
which he had advocated ever since August 
last, when he brought their case under the 
notice of their Lordships. He differed, but 
with great regret, and greater diffidence, 
from the noble Duke as to the legality of 
the capture of the twenty-seven unfortunate 
men; but he was. enabled, at least, to re- 
fleet with pleasure on the probability that 
the inquiry which he had been the means of 
instituting, would end in these unfortunate 
persons being set at liberty. 
Motion agrecd to. 
moccs coer ccooen 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 18, 1836. 


Minutes.] Bill, Read a second time. On the Motion of 
the Lorp Apvocare :—Bastards’ Tenements; Instrument 
of Sasine (Scotland); Commissary Court Edinburgh.— 


On the Motion of the ArTrorNEY-GENKRAL: 


tion of Voters. 


Registra- 


Macc LesFreLp Court For SMALLDEBTS} 
Lord Stanley said, that he would move 
that this Bill do pass, without saying a 
single word that might tend to revive the 
excitement which prevailed on the subject 
of this private Bill yesterday evening, and 
he hoped that the hon. Gentlemen who 
had then opposed it would be now satisfied, 
having the printed copies of the Bill in 
their hands, and that no further opposition 
would be offered to its passing. 

Mr. Flume said, that having been one 
of those who had opposed the Bill, he beg- 
ged to say a few words. He had objected 
to it because it went to continue the prin- 
ciple of imprisonment for debt, a principle 
which that House and the Government 
had already condemned, and because it es- 
tablished a law in England that did not 
exist in Scotland. He objected to the Bill, 
he repeated, because he regarded it as a 





violation of a principle over and over again 
asserted by that House ; yet, seeing that in 
the situation in which the Bill was, it was 
impossible to take any further step with 
regard to it, except either to reject or pass 
it, and secing that it contained the objees 
tionable principle of imprisonment for debt 
to the least extent possible, he (Mr. 
Hume), while he protested against that 
part of the Bill, and against being compro. 
mised by it, was not disposed, after what 
had taken place, to offer any further oppo- 
sition to the measure. 

Mr. Aghonby concurred in the view of 
| the subject taken by the hon, Member for 














a 


40) Business of 


Middlesex, and would not oppose the pre- 
sent motion. 

Mr. Harvey could not but feel surprised, 
when he compared the fierce resis stance 
which had been made to this motion last 
night with the very tame and insipid ac- 
quiescence in it to night. If he did not 
know what a sincere friend the hon. Mem- 


ber for Middlesex was to the revision of 


the Pension List, he should have supposed 
that he had received a hint—not ote the 
Treasury Bench, for the Members there 
must of course be friendly to his 
but from the other side of the House, to 
devise some stratagem or other by which 
his motion might be defeated, Knowing 
this, he should have thought, that instead 
of his hon. Friend’s concurring in the mo- 
tion of the noble Lord, he would have 
found ample justification for the course he 
had pursued in the Bill. True it was, 
such was the confusion of propositions last 
night, that he apprehended that those who 
made them were the most perplexed by 
them. For his own part, he would say 
that to imprison a man, not because he had 
property, but because he had none, was a 
monstrous proposition ; and if no other per- 
son in the House stood up against it, he 
would. He complained that private Bills 
were thought beneath a Member’s attention, 
and no one would be heard upon them for 
a moment, unless it was some great club 
day, when some party question was expected 
to come on, 

The House divided on the motion ; 
Ayes 208 ; Noes 66; Majority 137. 


motion— 


> 


Bill passed. 


BUSINESS OF THE sic org Sir Robert 
Peel begged to ask the noble Lord opposite, 
(Lord John Russell) what course he pro- 
posed to pursue with reference to the busi- 
ness on the paper, which had been dropped 
in consequence of what had taken place on 
Wednesday and last night ? 

Lord John Russell said, that owing to 
there being no House made on Wednesday, 
the Committee of Supply « os not stand in 
the orders of to-day. He, however, pro- 
posed to go into it, and with that view 
should move that the dropped orders be 
now read. 

Sir Iobert Peel remarked, that no notice 
had been given of a Committee of Supply 
to-night, though it was true that Mondays 
and Fridays were ordinary supply nights, 
and though there : appe ared in the votes of 
moving the navy estimates in the Committee 
of Supply, yet of that Committee the orders 


{Mare uit 








the House LO 


contamed no notice et thoueht ul bad 
pre ( ede i) would iy ‘ stablishe d, if, without 
previous notice, the Hous proceeded to 


vote away the public money 

Lord John Rus sell observed, that he re- 
membered several instanees, in which a 
similar course to that he proposed had been 
pursued. It was the established custom to 
fix supply nights for Mondays and Iridays. 
thouch, in consequence of the House not 
meeting on Wedn sday, the order for a 
Committee of Supply on that day could 


not be postponed until to-night. ‘Though 
A s ‘ 


i 





the navy estimates were on the notice-paper 
he did not propose now to take a vote in 
respect to them, but would at present con- 
tent himself with moving that the dropped 
orders of Wednesday be now read, in ordet 
to their being disposed of, and to enable 
the right hon. Baronct opposite (Sir Strat- 
ford Canning) to bring forward the subjec 

of which he had given notice. 

Sir Robert Peel had no wish to obstruct 
the progress of the public business, but he 
must dissent from the statement of thu 
noble Li rd, that I 


same course as that now proposed had been 
ll 


in everal mistances thy 
{ 
followed. His (Sir R. Peel’s) recoll 
Was, it was only by universal consent that 
k precedence, aud that 
never had such a course been followed in 
respect to a Committee of Supply. 


Mr. Harvey re marked, that there scent d 
a very considerable confus 


ection 


dropped orders tor 





hn as to thi 


1c unprecedented course of 


proceeding pursued last nigh md on thi 
previou did not wish to im- 
pede the s under the euidance 





f the Government : he never-had dong sO 


gene ; 
and it was only fair re the noble Lord 


who led the business of ‘ House on th 
} of the Government should aftord him 
every facilitv in brinving forward the im- 
portant subj ct, so inte re sting to th public, 
into whic! h lu (Mr. Harve Vv) was last night 
prepa ed to have gone. Iie would, how- 
ever, now state, that unless the noble Lord 
would assure him of some assistance in 


this respect, he would bring forward his 
motion with respect to the Pension List 
on the reading of any Order of the Day on 
Monday next, whether that order might 
relate to tithes, the church, or any other 
subject. At the same time, he wished it 
to be understood that this course was foreed 
upon him, and that he had no desire to 
pursue it. He, therefore, would ask the 
noble Lord to accede to him some day, 
either before or after Easter, for the dis. 








tO Occupaltg) j 
cussion of the subject to Which tn re 
{\ rred. 

Lord John 
fault that the hon. Member for Southwark 
had not an op portunity 
motion of which he had 


ward last night; on the contrary, 


, —_ ° ; es 
Russell said, it was not his 


of bringing the 
ive n no tice for- 
expected the motion to come on, and had 
been prepared to mcct it. 
been prevented being brought forw ard only 
in consequence of the discussion 
on a private Bill, and the motion ther ‘cupon 
for an adjournment of the House, 
he believe Le by the hon. Membei for Bath. 
He thought, therefore, the hon. Mem- 


ber for Southwark had no right to insinuate 


aris Sills ‘r 


made 
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ihe (Sir S. Canning) was of the 


he had 


J he motion hax 1 | 
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unquestionable fact, founded upon docu- 
ments which had appeared in the public 
prints, as to the authenticity of which ther 
was, he believed, no question. Aware a 
ereat 
interest taken by many hon. Gentlemen in 
this subject, he could not but regret the 
time which had necessarily clapsed befor 
he had found himself able, on the present 


oceasion, to follow up the inquiry he 


| had then made; yct at the same time hi 


that his course had been impeded by his | 


Majesty's Goyernment. There were only 
Mondays and Fridays in each week on 
which Committees of Supply were fixed, or 
the Bills of the Government took prece- 
dence, and it was too m ich that the hon. 
Member should now interp 
those eve nings, with 
admitted it to be of importance, but not of 
ng nature. If the hon. 
should persist in binging it forward on 
Monday, when he, Lord John Russell 
should move the Order of the Day for the 
further proceeding of the ‘Tithe Bill, he 


Wd nen MV oe 
could not Pa Member COM 


se on one of 





a matter, though le 


° 4 
a pressl Member 


vent the hon. 
say that the discussion 
of the subject at that period of the Session 
would be most unnecessarily and vexatiously 
interposed. He did not deny the impor- 
tance of the question, but he would not 
bind himself to its interference with that 


i 
of the setth ment of the — tion of Vitl 


, though | ne must 


WC 
in ng) md. He would, however, in th 
ourse - the evening, communicate to thi 
hon. ember some d y atter Easte r, W hen 


Hid a be ready to meet him on that 
- ri i; 1 " a ae 
qyire stion, and to discuss 1t fairl 


Subject dropped, 


ped Order of the Day for going into a 
Committee of Supply having been moved, 

Sir S/raiford Canning rose, pursuant to 
notice, to call the attention of the 


the late events at Cracow. It would be in 


the recollection of the House that, about a | 


fortnight since, he had put a question to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign De- 
partment on the subject of a rumour which 
had then, for the first time, gone 
the military occupation of Cracow by the 
combined forces of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia. That which was then a rumour 
had since taken the shape of notorious and 


abroad, of 


| that was contrary to the law of 


14] . ‘ } 
that the circumstances were such, 
Occuration OF Cracow.| The drop- |: 


House to | 


| noble Li 


that the delay had been at- 
tended by a counterbalancing advantag 
for the noble Seeretary for Foreign Affair: 
hi id, in the interval, had an op portun ty of 
rece 


was sensible 





ving communications from his Majes 

representatives abroad, of pec 
with the ambassadors of Foreign Powers, 
and’ of taking the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown on any parts of the 
which might present doubtful 
points to his mind. It was with con- 


; 3 : aes 
fidence that he now reckoned on finding the 





question 


ord prep red to enter cor iplet ly and 
fully into the question, and to go at once 
and merits of the case 
Phe main object of the observations which 
he should have to submit to the Hous« 
would be to show that the free and in- 
dependent State of Cracow, forming an 
integral part of the great community of 
Europe, had been made the subject of 
mnilitary oceu pation—an occupation attended 
by circumstances caleulated to arouse sus- 
picion and to challenge inquiry. Yet, at 
the same time, he would not take upon 
himself to say, that the noble Lord might 


Into the real nature 


1) ] shy) ) eatisfae “Y xpla 

t ) bie tt LV i atistactory § ¢ Xpta 
nS ° , 

na n of th circumstances, and to show 


ultimately that no thine had taken place 
nations and 
the sol Judging 
however, from the present aspect of the 


t 
stined in 


. 1; : eae . 
mn obligations of treaties. 


case, he felt himself ju saying 
at least, 
is to call for attention and explanation. 


Still nothing would give him greater satis- 


| faction than to find, however the situation 


of the individuals who had been made the 
subject of the proceedings to which hi: 
motion referred might be deplored by that 
House, that our allies in the north had not 

erstepped the limits of a just and ne- 
cessary duty. For the better elucidation of 
his object he would refer to certain do- 
cuments explanatory 
the military occupation of Cracow, which, 
although derived from the public prints, 
were nevertheless authentic. 





of the actual state of 


The first of 
these documents was a joint note, addressed, 





a — a 








a 


BOO Uccu} ition Of 2 Vai 


on the Oth of last month 
of Cracow, by the respective 
tives of Russia, Austria, : 
note declared that “the protes ting Powe} 


eall on the Government of Cracow to 


remove from its territory, within cieht 
days, all the Polish fugitives now ther 
ind also ** to send aw; vy, within the Lyi 


term, the subjects of other Powers, re- 
siding in Cr COW who are 1 inted ont dy 
the protecting powers as dangerous.” VW ith 
respect to the fugitives, it added, that 
© such as can prove that one of the Govern. 
ments is willine to receive 
supplied with ' 
repairing to their destination, and that the 
ea) See 


others’—what did the Houss Imacine P— 


will be sent—(transported would ha 

be the proper word for it )-—to \mecrica, 
acompliment for which the Republicans of 
the new world would, 
thankful to the } 
President of Cracow was then apprised tha 


‘the thre¢ protecting Powers had thought 


proper to cause troops to advance to 

A ; F te : : : 

frontier of the territory ; ut his Exe 
11 

lency was told to tp pry to their 1 | { 

5 ‘ : 

Ik Case he should Walk ail Pca Lore 

carry thow d } ‘ ai hl 

carry their dema ito ¢ Ccution bhi 


note closed 
‘So long as the present state of thin 

continues, every subject of the free city of 

Cracow 


one of the three neigh uring States cane t | 
idmitted with muta re H | ts | 2 H } | \ 
the re pective resident Th 

powers flatter t] that puire 
clearit of the terr of ¢ l} 
consequence of the { { ‘ ltot (; 
vernment of th repu e etleeted 

further difficulty S t thev, h 
disappointed on this j i ould t 

i Ippoimne t th ttl UDTCE ula 
period above fix 1, pass o7 without the ne 
plete execution « it mn questi 
the three Courts will feel then ves bound t 
eflect, by their own means, what the Gover: 
ment of Cracow may e wanted t iclinas 
tion or the powcr to¢ imry into executl ; 


‘The next document to which he would in- 
vite the attention of the House 
nate’s answer to the note which he had 
just quoted. The Senate, of course, stated 
that, in compliance with th 


was the o¢ 


protecting powers, it had issued a procla- 
) 


mation, ordering all Polish strangers, both 


of the ex-military and civil dey 
who had contributed in any manner to the 
last Polish revolu 

two days to the dispositions announced by 
the three residents. ‘The Senate 
to say, that * the Government would omit 


iriment 


éervs + P P ® wirsths 
ion, to submit Within 


went Oo! 


who intends to pass the frontiers of 
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tine ecupation of Cracow 
1] } { ‘ } 
would found be somewhat 
variance with the tone of the pro 


imation issued by General Kaufmann. 

i iose clrcumstances were in substance as 
-That the | OL Se By a 

la tne Mliltla Nad Veen «is. 


armed, with a view to its being disbanded ; 
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100 individuals — and the 


on the increase—had been 


that about 

number was 
given up to the Austrians ; that securities 
for future good behaviour had been re- 
quired of the Magistrates ; that the Presi- 
dent Wicloglowsky had resigned ; that his 
place had been supplied, ad interim, by Q 
grocer, who owed his elevation to the direct 
appointment of the Foreign Powers or their 
representatives. Now, the real position of 
Cracow as a free and independent state— 
an independence guaranteed by the great 
contracting powers of Europe—must not 
be lost sight of by the House. He 
hardly remind hon. Gentlemen that this 
State was one of the smallest in Europe, 
with a population which did not exceed 
120,000 or 130,000, and with a territory 
which was proportionably small: nor, need 
he remind them that it was not the small- 
ness of territory that affected the question, 


need 


which was one of principle. Cracow, in 
fact, owed its existence entirely to treaty. 
Surrounded as it Was, and had been, hy 
the three great military Powers of the 
North, it could not hav 
at all in independence had not the 


been established 
Muro- 
pean Powers concurred in the desire to pre- 
serve it as a vestige of the existence and 
constitution of ancient Poland, and thus to 
do all they could towards repairing what 
had been The House would better 
understand the political position of Cracow, 
and how the independence of the 
secured, if he were to refer to those parts 
of the Treaty of Vienna on which it de- 
pended. The right hon. Gentleman read, 
from the additional treaty relative to Cra. 


1 

gone, 
if 
os . 
state was 


cow, concluded on the Ist of April, 
1515 :— 

“Art. 1. The city of Cracow, and its terri- 
tory, shall be considered in perpetuity as fre 
independe: t, and strictly neutral, under 1 
protection of thi thres high contractin 


powe rs. 


This he (Sir Stratford Canning,) read 
to show the extreme delicacy and caution 
which animated the sentiments of the con- 
tracting Powers at the time when they 
were still 
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WV education for the inhabitants of Cracow, of 
under the influence of those dis- | 


astrous events that had given a lesson to | 


Europe, which subsequent years of pros- 
perity would seem to have thrown into the 
back ground. The Article of the 
treaty was as follows : 

“ Art. 6. The three Courts bind themselves 
to respect, or cause to be 
times, the neutrality of the free town of Cra- 
cow, and of its territory. No armed force, 


Oth 


r¢ spected, at all 


| 
| 
| 


Cracow. 4U0e 


unde 
duced there,’’ 

When he (Sir Stratford Canning) asked 
the question of the noble Lord opposite, 
a few days back, he had only quoted onc 
part of this article ; and he did so because, 
circumstanced as he then was, he had felt 
himself bound to trespass as shortly as 
possible on the House, and to state thy 
points of his question in the fewest words, 

ll knowing that every one would have 


any pretence whiatsor ver, is to be intr 


well 
an opportunity of referring to the articl 
and seeing the remainder. He would now 
read the rest. It went on to say :— 

“On the other hand itis understood and 
expressly stipulated that no asylum or protec 
tion shall be given in the free town of Cracow 
to any deserters or prosecuted individuals bes 
longing to the 


countries of any one of the 


three and that such individuals, on 
the application for their extradition, made by 
sted without 


strong escort to 


pows rs 3 


competent authorities, willbe arre 
; ; 
delay, and delivered undera 


the guard uppointed to receive them on the 
frontiers.”’ 


This was in all probability the paSsag 


i } XT ? } 
on which the Northern Powers proposed to 


wey 1 } 
defend thi tep they had taken. But thy 
- ‘ ‘ Ss M oe 1 MH 
treat not only pl wided for the mainte- 
Be 1° 
nance of the neutrality and « XU rnal r¢ la 


tions ¢ it also went on to 


if ¢ Pacow pro- 
vide for its internal government—indecd, 
the whoie provision was made the subject 
j » treaty affixed to the gx neral 


of a separate 


tr¢ ay, and which was the evidenee that 
the ind wr ndence of Cracow had been 
placed under the strongest guarantee that 


] 1st 1 ei 
the morality and civilization of Purope 


ae ae rr sen 4s 
could afford. fhe next article in the 
treaty began with these words :— 

“The three Courts having approved of the 
Constitution by which the free town of Cracow 
ind its territory is to | yverned, and whicl 
IS anne | an itevral pa t to the pr sent 
articles, take that Constitution under thei 


common guarantee,’’ 

In the same manner the treaty went on 
to show that the protection of the contract 
ing powers at the Congress of Vienna was 
extended to the establishment of a liberal 


an University--and he merely referred to 
these latter points to show with what an 
almost parental care they provided for the 
maintenance of the political independence 
of Cracow. Were he not anxious to avoid 
mixing up the present question with the 
more extended one of Poland, he would 
have referred to those parts of the treaty 
which showed the spirit in which it had 
been conducted, and the manner in which 
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it had been intended to participate in the | 


ivi 


remains of national individuality which it 
was then desired for 
It had been found that, witho 
ing the peace of | the 


PUrOpe, 


to preserve 


| #e: 7 { 
K1lNGUauom of 


Poland could not be re-established, and 
therefore it was, that Cracow was rendered 


by the treaty of Vienna a sort of indepen- 
dent nation, and allowed to possess certain 
: welal abventence which had weceiwals 
commercial advantages When bad previously 
been engrossed by the country of which it 
had once formed a part. ‘The independence 
of Cracow, then, was a 

importance, and that fact wa 

lished by the circumstance of a 
who were parties to 
havine entered into the mor 
Be see, We, 

views Which the 
try had taken upon the subject. sy 
treaty of Vienna provision was 


the treaty of \ icnna 
Government of this coun- 


accordingly 
made for insuring to the 
Cracow all the commercial advantages re- 
sulting from the ancient partition of Poland, 
in 1772, and therefore it was, that he had 
felt it to be his duty to bring the subject 
under the consideration of the House, in 
the full persuasion that a case of suspicion 
had been made which called for in- 
quiry. It was perfectly true that Cracow 
was a small State, but it was equally cer- 
tain that every power in [urope, especially 
Creat Britain, should take a lively interest 
in that State. 
of Cracow? It was infinitely smaller on 
the map of Europe 

county, and 
the territories of the three 
Powers of the North. 
tions of Cracow 
the germs of freedom and i 
while despotism reigned in the nations that 
surrounded it. It was consequently im- 
possible to look at Cracow in contrast 
the countries by which it was on all sides 
surrounded, without being struck with the 
difference which existed between free and 
despotic institutions. He had himself 
marked the ditierence; but then, as 
country was a party to the Treaty of 
Vienna, it was bound to interfere unde 
circumstances which were not only not 
common, but most extraordinary, so far as 
seeing that the provisions of that 
were fully and fairly performed 
great Powers of the North. Engla 
a right to demand that the * 
Vienna should not be violated, that 
balance of power in Europe should be 
maintained ; for althoueh this country had 
risen over the streneth of Franc 


out 


Now what was the position 


than an English 
aS pe Ny 7 | 
Ssurrounaca On ai 
OTrea 
In the institu- 
to be found 


. ? 
independer 


vere 


with 


this 


reaty Ot 
: - 


if was 


are 
inhabitants of 


Poland. j ot 


| | 
endanger- 
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not impossible that t Europe 
oht be threatened from an- 
l r This Was an apprehension 


the minds 


Cracow. 


he libe rtics of 
with dan; 


m ver |] 


WW restet Ol) 
ol { different Governments of Europe, 
nil } , Lot } , } 
ul the consequence was, that they had 
’ }: 
uway reeari ds the pt cealngs ot the 
, t Northern Powers with minute atte 
ereat Northern bowers with minute atten. 
4 > S 1 . 1 P } 
t10n. ihat being the case, if behoved the 
Government of this country not to lose 


hiel 


the principles on which Creat 


sufler her 





in« 
1 ” t ) 
by an act of necligence. 


ooner or later 


thi intry mieht rht into collision 
with Russia, and therefore it was important 
for t } to torg that a great deal 
dey led on preserving the rights and ins 
dependen of | minor States, even 
tho l thei ] hit } ieht be but trifling 
in the @weneral scaie of nations The due 
preservat of the balan f power clearly 
hould not be lost sieht of, beeause they 
all Wel ire t] it ¢ ery aecere IS ied by 
Russia was to gain additional force. Al- 


hough he said this, it was by no means 
is wish to speak disrespectfully of that 
Power ; but he could not at the same time 
help asking what either Sweden or Den- 

if the transactions at Cra- 
state was, were to be 
unnoticed ? such a 


ot be lay ing the foun- 


+ 
t 
mark would say if 


cow, small a as lt 


] 


allowed to pass 


oo 
by 


. ‘ : 
Dinations among the 


,° 





' eu s 
Li Sala this In a 
] | ae 7 
s, noOwever, ONIV DY 
113 | ; 58 
would be abi to despise 


them from 


und prevent 
hts of other nations. 


which 





rey mivht be tl y son2en 
ver might be the consclousness 





the Northern Powers possessed of their own 
streneth, this country had nothing to fear 
from them ; but still it was by sedulously 
pre ing the barriers by which the balance 
of power was maintained—imperfect as no 
doubt they were—that the liberties of Eu- 
rop ld be upheld. The inhabitants of 
the north had ever manifested a desire to 


1 1% 1: rm} 
‘ Lore i! 


vcnial ciimate. 


ieir atten- 


1ad been in the early ages directed to 


what they onside r¢ d ** Lhie promised land 

in the south, and it was only natural to 
: is : ‘ 

supp that the spirit by which the bar- 

1 


of former times were actuated still 
existed in the breasts of inhabitants of 
the north. It impossible that the man 
at the head of fi ) 
people should not sympathise in the feelings 


» 
‘his subjects, and be fulfil 
more 


pal ians 
the 
was 
rty millions of 


1 
who was 


LyAIOUS tO 
} 


IOS in obtaining for them 
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desirable 
This single 


ccupation of 


position and a better 

consideration rendered the 

question respecting the — idence of 

Cracow an er nt one, 
1} 


1] 5 
spe ially a 1C 


Was a pla ew 
the rums of Pol a and was surrounded by 
despotic powers, whose views with regard 
to it might justify something like 
Cracow had been placed on much the same 


P land - 
ONG 5 


USpiclon. 


footing in point of substance as 
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>| 


1 had been par ‘d from | 


ind it was impossible for an Englishman, | 


iecustomed to witness free institutions in 
his own country, not to think that the 
subjects of the despotic powers of the north 


must naturally wish to have such institu- 
tions as existed in Cracow exter 
them. 


mcuets of tho Cc lat 


form particular 
views with r State. 
While he stated the ease against them, he 
dec med it only an act of justice to rele r to 
ee erounds on pe ich the Northern Powers 

‘sted their defenee in thus es 
with the rights and privileges of Cracow. 
By the general law of nations, he thought 
th: at there could be little doubt that if the 
State of Cracow had not permitted persons 
residing within it to engage in conspiracies 
against the neighbouring Powers such an 
interference on their part could not be 
justified. It was clear that these Powers 
had no right to take the step they had 
taken, unless for the prevention of danger 
to themselves; and it was equally certain 
that had the same course been adopted 


other nation a war must In- 


Powers to 


ference to this lttle 


towards any 
evitably have ensued. - 
fore, which applied to other nations should 
be extended to the case of Cracow. At all 
events, even if there had been grounds for 
— hension on the part of the Northern 

’owers there was no occasion for the course 
which they had taken. ‘They might have 
adopted a more gradual proceeding ; but 
he he ped the noble Lord Opposite had re- 
ceived such information as would enable 
him to give the House and the Country a 
satisfactory explanation on the subject. 
Now, 
ment to which he referred, anc 
treaty, he was satisfied that 


from what he collected from the docu- 
1 the ninth 
article of 
the three Northern 
fied in the steps 
indeed, it could be 


Powers were 
which they had taken, 


not justi- 
unless, shewn, that 
there was something in the back ground of 
British parliament had not as 
Under the Clause of the ninth 
he referred, Cracow was 


which the 
yet heard. 

nl ty 
article to Whien 
hound to deliver up all desert 
ta the othe r Pows rs but the question ka 


rs belonging 


his fact might induce the Govern- | 


| 
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climate. ; could that stipulation be enforeed, withont 


the sanction of the other parties to the 
treaty, by a military force. The first article 
of the additional treaty, it appea 
he fr ( dom and inde» nde nee 


red to hin 


of Cra WW, mad #) did the second artic! 

with the single exception te which he had 
alluded. It would seem to him, therefor 
that the ufety of this little State had been 


suflicientlyv prov ided Ga beeause it wa 
declared, “ that no armed foree should ente: 
it on any pretence.” There were reason 
however, why the freedom and independ- 
ence — by this little State should not 
be agree: » to the Powers by which it wa 
uiincducle : because its mstitutions were 
variance with theirs. It wa 
vlhich had been 
orte d to was oeeasion “] by the disorde) 
suc hh a ché irre 


so totally 
alleged that the coercion 


to : : : 
which pre vailed in Cracow. 


the 


y all knew could be easily made, to 
justify the procecdings of the three power: 
but the poimt they had to consider was, 
whether or not the terms of the treaty had 
been violated, or the rights of nations in- 
vaded. With respect to the extent of the 
disturbances on which the interference of 
the three Powers was founded, he would 
read to the House an extract from a com 
munication which he had received on the 
subject. It was as follows:— 
wes ‘acow, Jan. 23, 1836 
“The Cracow Gazette rie res that there is 
no truth in the Report given in some journals 


of disturbances having taken place at Cracow, 


which even required the peso of the 
military. It say that on the 18th there was 


ithedral in Shanes of the 
Nicholas, th 


1] 


divine service in the 
Saint’s Day of the Hm peror 
iugust protector of our country, p ; 
the Rev. Mr. Weelvrynski, canon of the cae 
thedral, in the presence of the authorities and 
of a great concourse of people. There wa 

“any kind, nor was there 


\ 
ry 


rrormec 


no tumult or disorder of 

any expression of disrespect to the Emperor— 

i thin gw hich would not have be en tole: ited 

by the peopl of Cracow, 

to their august protector, and too full of respect 

for the law, to be guilty of such conduct. In 
: 


windows of a house were 


: : 
who are too grateful 


the evening, the 
broken by a person, nota citizen of Cracow, 


who was arrested, and who will be duly 


punished for his offence. 


It was not his intention to say, that the 
Powers got up the 
their own purposes, but he did think a case 
of suspicion existed which called for inquiry. 
They could not possib ly forget the sufler- 
ings and Poland for so many 


vears. ‘| hit kingdom, which once oceupie “ll 


disturbanees to serve 


misfortunes of 


so proud @ position amongst the nations of 


europe had not only been deprived of it 
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existence but even of its laneuam Het “FE Empy ) ed part of her 
very tongue had been silenced ; deprived of | troeps t territory the Re 
her ancient liberties, degraded and stripped elves thet f _ 
of her rights, she reminded him of the mu- | t rights 
tilated body of th Trojan warrior— I he} 

, 
aE my i 1, as tl on 1m 
* Ora, manusque amb populitaq my : O1 \ thi 
raptis } : » Ol ré of the i pl ot 
* Auribus, et truncas, inhonesto vulnere nares.’ | Lt ut to tl ita t P l it 
. eer eee) - l ITO 
He was anxious to put the House fully in | - 
possession of the injustice of the case. = h re iy nein, I tenant-ger 
the course of his reading he had recently met | ba ) “ of my 
with a volume containing an account of the | 'Os' 1, the bt f 
former interferenee of Russia with respect ee mee ; “ 
to Poland, and he wished to be allowed to | , ey, ight, 
refresh the memory of the House on tl : 
subject, for though it did not strictly 1 2 
upon the case of Cracow, yet he wished t 
remind them of the means used with re- Y 
spect to that country in former times fi | ] rou 
the purpose of illustrating the intention ity ' _ 
of the three great Powers of the north with iP: 7 , } ; 4 
respect to Poland. The extracts he would | ¢] t { tl Lr pert 
read, would show that the motives alleged | to Poland. He had no c fi 
for interference in both cases were much the | rine to these circumstances further ‘a 
same. The first extract he would read was Gc ee the dispositions th : ee cover r 
“2 . . . } sacibct — 
bag a Mad a acai - and in ord r that i ( ilmonitions of hi 
26th of September 1772 ee a | ea tbat 2 oo ag eget oe af ™ 
3 : F siege sll Soa i Intcricrence Of the three Nort rm 
The right hon. Gentleman read as follow: | Now, supp sti thea hose thi | 
“ Unhappily, in the midst of these promising | 4! wers hada right to demand that ccr- 
appearances, the spirit of discord seized upon | tain pet s should | it away, had they 
one part of the nation: citizen armed ag inst | any right to to the extent that they did ? 
citizen; the sons of faction seized the reins of | Fy ur hundred had been sent out « 
authority ; and laws, and order, and public | . : ‘ } Nagle... . 
safety, and justice, and police, and comm oy A Mf. 7 : “3 : 
and agriculture, all are either gone to ruin, ¢ aes oe A E 4 m 
stand on the brink of destruction.” apes ind Fathers ol rice Many of 
r them Lore l fortunes dy thic 
“The connexions between nations, which heads of Jara to} men 1 we} 
border on each other, are so intimate that the | 4... ae “Wipe i 1, see ae eal 
subjects of the neighbouring powers have}. ) 40. gobo Se ee ae 
already felt the most disagreeable effects from | TCFest An Custurhing ti tranquillity of the 
these disorders. ‘These powers are obliged, country. Wa tt » | suppos t that all 
at a great expense, to take measures of pre- the re desertel fugi ives, disturbers of 
caution, in order to secure the trai quillity ot tin ~P ind d erous person 
their own frontiers.” \ oreat manv of t] 1 had marricd in Cra- 
“Their said Majesties have determincd, Ns hy 2 y had shown a disposition 
without loss of time, and with one a i, to Tot, W t to | edited tl nen con 
take the most effectual and the best combined | nected with th ) by such ti vel \- 
measures in order to reeestablish ti y ib] to ¢@ tits rt ir fi rood 
and good order in Poland, to top the present mduect2? J did 1 demand the ex- 
troubles, and to put the ancient Constitution pulsion mex f pers of the d a 
of that kingdom, and the liberties of the pe t] eee aks ey ae cas f +] 
ple, on a sure and solid foundation.” eae i ee vi dsiath a a 
lreaty of Vienna, but they m led t] 
Poland was then dismembered in the | expulsion of persons whom they d bed as 
name of Order and Liberty just as Cracow | refractory subjects. The H must not 
was now occupied. ‘The next document in | thin! that, in considering this subj 
succession Was ¢Peclaration of the Russian th were di it} question tot 
Ambassador at Warsaw Bulgsal off, May for { Knoland j , 
is follow Hist ) umon: 


1792, 1 


wil \ 
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the other inhabitants of Cracow whose 
expulsion had been demanded on the 
ground of being refractory subjects, there 
might, by possibility, be some of our own 
countrymen. Some of these men were 
to be sent away to America; and it was 
impossible to resist the supposition that, 
amongst the persons soscnt away, there might 
be some of ourown countrymen who looked 
to their own Government for protection. 
That the Powers who were parties to the 
Treaty of Vienna had a right to demand the 


surrender of persons described in an article of 
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(eating with the other Powers who were 


that treaty he did not mean to deny; but that | 
article did not justify the present proceedings | 


at Cracow which were, he was fully con- 
vinced, a violation of that 
occupation of Cracow by foreign troops, so 
far as the circumstances of the case were 
known, appeared contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the Treaty of Vienna, and bore 


treaty. The} 


the character of an infraction of that | 


Treaty. If any cireumstances were known 
to the Government which altered the 
character of those proccedings, he should be 
happy to hear them explained. He was at a 
loss to know why there should have been such 
celerity of execution, unless the whole plan 
had been predetermined and preconcerted. 
Had the three Powers any reason to believe 
that the persons who were demanded would 
not be given up? He knew, that so long 
ago as 1833 an engagement was entered 
into for the military occupation of Cracow. 
In this instance there was nothing to justify 
the haste with which this proceeding had 
been carried forward. There was no ex- 
cessive danger toalarm. He had been un- 
able to learn that any communication from 
these Powers had been made here or else- 
where upon the subject. He thought that 
this proceeding gave evidence of thei in- 
tention to produce a systematic change in 
that country. The constitution and inde- 
pendence of Cracow had been placed under 
the especial protection of the Treaty of 
Vienna. By that treaty nearly all those 
places that we had conquered during the 
war were given up, for the sake of promot- 
ing the general tranquillity and preserving 
the balance of power in Europe. If this 
Government, having been a party to this 
treaty, had acted so, would it have been 
tolerated that such a step should have 
been taken without any communication 
having been made to the other Powers 
who were parties to this treaty? Under 
any cireumstances the danger could not 
have been so pressing as not to have 
aflorded time fo 


sufficient communi- 


| Government. 





> 


parties to the Treaty of Vienna. The right 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to contend that 
three great Powers could have nothing to 
apprehend from a small State, whose terri 
tory did not execed 500 square miles, with 
a population of 130,000 persons. He 
thought it right that those Powers who 
had taken upon themselves to commit this 
infraction of the Treaty of Vienna, should 
be told that they could not do so without 
exciting the attention of the other Powers 
of Europe. Nothing was further from his 
intention than to take any course, with 
reference to this subject, calculated to 
embarrass his Majesty’s Government. But 
he thought it of great importance that the 
attention of his Majesty’s Government, and 
of that House, should be called to the 
question. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by stating, that he would now leave 
the question in the hands of his Majesty’s 
He hoped they would be 
able to give such an explanation as would 
be satisfactory to the House and to the 
country. He hoped that they would be 
able to say that these proceedings had been 
exaggerated. It was not his intention to 
conclude with any motion on the subject. 
He would content himself, for the present, 


with placing the question in the hands of 


his Majesty’s Government, reserving to 
himself the right of hereafter putting his 
motion, should he find it necessary to do so. 

Viscount Palmerston did not think his 
right hon. Friend required any apology 
for having introduced this subject to the 
notice of the House; it had already 
excited much public attention, and it was 
perfectly natural that the House of Com- 
mons should take it into their most anxious 
consideration. The state of Cracow had 
been created and established by a treaty to 
which England was a party ; any apparent 
violation, therefore, of the independence 
of that state, or any apparent departure from 
the treaty by which it had been establish- 
ed, deserved, and necessarily called for, the 
attentive consideration of that House. Go- 
vernment, as yet, had not received any ofli- 
cial communication from the three Powers, 
either as to the causes of the military 
occupation, or as to the fact of its having 
taken place ; he was indebted for all he 
knew of the circumstances to our Ministers 
abroad, to whom he had written for in- 
formation on the subject, and the notices 
which had appeared of the proceedings in 
the different journals of Europe. When, 
therefore, his right hon. Friend called on 
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him to state the view which 
took of the i 


Occupation of 


Governm nt 


qui tion, according to t 


° » ° .. % 1 4 } 
Information which they at pr nt possessed, 
he was sure the House would s« that 
standing there as a Minister of the Crowi 
under such circumstances, | must { 
} . I — 1 

under considerable difficulties 
extent of information or } e opi 

ae Ears 
Whici 1f Was im his power to con in 
If he had been furni e ] y 
that statement which + t 5 
chose to put it h to ft ) 
for the course w! had been } 
he Shou i have b Chl | | 
the explanation thereby Te 
ITouse, and also to ( 
which the English ¢ 
as to the suflick ) ullicl of th 


case made out. 





right hon. Friend | ted, t tl 

Treaty of Vienna stipulated tl on no 
pretence whatever should foreign troops 
enter the state of Cracow. The treaty 


contained, undoubtedly, a reciprocal con- 
dition on the part of Cracow, that it should 
not harbour persons of whom a description 
was given in the treaty, and that Cracow 


should, on demand, give up those persons to 

either of the three Powers wl ul jt | 
they might happen to be. Now, it was on 

that article of the treaty t] the resid 

in their note to the President of the Senate 

of Cracow, founded their demand fo1 ex- 


pulsion of the Polish refugees. Undoubt 
ntrary to t 
lents did not require 
he persons referred to should be given 


edly that appeared co 
the treaty, for the resi 
that t 
up to the Powers to which th« 
long, but that they should be, within cight 
days, removed from the territory 


y migat 


\t the same time, if the statement wei 
true which had been given out, not in 
official note, but in other qu: S a JUS. 
tification of this measure, it might be con- 
sidered as falling perhaps within the spirit 


of the treaty. It was alleged, that a num 
ber of persons, natives of Polan 
in the state of Cracow, and, inspired by 








feelings, which, in their peculiar circum- 
stances, were any thing but u had 
established a communication in- 
habitants of some of the Polish provinc 
of Russia and other powers, of a character 
seriously to threaten and disturb t tran 
quillity of neighbouring states. If a stat 
were bound not to h persor ) 
violated the laws of neighbouri 
fortiori the obligation existed not to] 
persons who avail themselves of their a m 
to foment politi distur] ( ! 
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le up sO important 
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' ive ( » unfortunate 


was de stroved 
d that too 


lemn treaty. 
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the count 


s, that he could not agree 


hon. Member for Mid- 
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with propricty 
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( OMMONS} (Treland. ) 


having decided that the same prin-] placing the appointment in the hands of 
houl | be extend (d tt ‘ as that th > Crow n, and taking it away altoge thes 
pon which the English Bill was say it | from the town-council. 
ts now quite unnecessary to discuss it. Mr. Shaw would not dwell upon the 
The Clause was a: ereed to. clause, as the Government had yielded th: 
Clause 49—Power in Council to appoint | appointment of sheriffs by the town-council, 
town-clerks, &c. because the principle was untenable. But he 
Mr. Shaw sai h is clause cons | must dissent from the doctrine of the right 
templated a ry material change i he } hon. Gentleman (Mr. O’Loghlen) that the 
ice of inasmuch as_ those appointment was before virtually in the 
offices for | Lord-Lieutenant, from the power given to 


ud thepnot oppose the imtroduction of word 





their lives; whereas, this clause made them | him of approbation or rejection, by th: 
ren oval le at the pleasure of the new town- rule: = Charles 2nd. The truth 
| i to the 115th 7‘ at ha n considered a mere form ; 
sce impor- | and ‘the Lond-Li utenant and Privy Council 
would be conferred on} had, he believed, never been known to 
them in respect to the nomination of juries, | exercise it in the rejectio "a corporate 
while they would hold their offices at ‘1 officer, duly chosen by Corporation, in 
mere will and pleasure of ‘eptapest a domi- {whom the election was vested, until the 
nant majority. Then, as regarded com-| extraordinary and capricious use made 
pensation provided by the Goth ‘lause, | that power by Lord Mulgrave, in the casi 
vreat injustice would be done to the exist- | of the Corporation of Cork. 
ywne-clerk, w held an independes Mr. O' Loghlen was surprised that 
{hee for life, and for whie ie mig! ye ‘il hon. Gentleman, the Recorder 
prived of compensation by what wa: ublin, forgot the famous case of Alder 
times, successivels 
| Pri di Council 
hic by thi 


; agal . tlic 
lause 53—givinge the appointment | proposed alteration, and said is was quite 

rf sheriffs to the tow? ou rei. astonishing th Lt he hon. and learned 
Mr. O'Loghlen said, that after the inti- | Gentleman, the Recorder, should be so 
mation given by the noble Lord, the Sccre- | ignorant of the history of the Corporation 
tary for Ircland, on a former evening, he|of Dublin. Was it age he should 


c 


now rose to propose a LiL tc “atiol i he never have heard ol Mr. lrran s cele- 
clause as originally framed, and intimated | brated speech on the occasion of Aiderman 
a 

' 


intention of giving up the appointment | James's rejection—or, having heard, could 


sheriffS, and vestin oi in the Crown. | he have forgotten it? At all events, h 
the same time, he must confess that he | would venture to assert, that to his dying 
l { h 1 i hour, Lord Clare never forgot that memor- 
all, he would 
i the righ } ntleman havi 
bam “e's sper h in the Hou: 
af Lords upon the same subject ? The new 
; 
allowed L ord-Lieutenant and Council, and _ that 
1¢ Lord-]| veto was exercised in the case of 
ich power | Alderman James. The “ new rules’ were 
the Lord- | established for the purpose of excluding 
Dissenters from corporate offices. Those 
Dissenters were, in most instances, descend- 


] ] ‘ . +7 ¢ 
ules decided y gave a_ negative to t 
7 





ents of Cromwellians, and, therefore, found 

3} little favour in the « ve es das the minions of 

rretted exceedingly 

have made he 

t pi nen T be clause as it stood was a 

ter but ; a difference of poe one; and no man could possibly be a 

opinion appeared to exist upon it, he would | sheriil, under the Bill, who was not 
3 
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actually approved of by the Lord-L 
The Corporation had merely 
name the oflicers, but tl 
must approve. The Bill also 
Corporation from sending th: 
back a second time, and, thé 
Government possessed : 
appointment, which might be 
as next to a direct nominatio 
however, and, as he thought 
popular election. He would 1 
circumstanc¢ S; divide th Hi 
subject. He yield 
rectly to the Cros 
thought it unwi 


L VC 


himself with 
change. 

Mr. Sheil said, 
concession was a mé 
one that he trusted 
& proper influence, 
Membe I's Op} 
Ireland, the 
powcl in the : 


striking out tl 


site, asin: t 
Crown practically 
dministration of } 

ic Nani¢ ] 
noxious to th 

pen to be Cs 

\fter the creat 

had just made, 

Memlx rs 
continue 


heir op} 


{ it] 

The Aliorney-Genei 

? . rhe 
learned 


to what 


lowed. 

Sir Pol 
tion proposed 
Ireland w: 
repudiated thi 
way of compromise. 
ion to his (Sir Rol 
House : it was acon 
gave his Majesty’s Ministers credit for 
manliness and fairness of the mode in w 
they avowed their change of opinion. 

Mr. Shaw said, th: ft 
confident statement of 
ral for Ireland, and t! 
Member for Dublin (Mr. O’Conne!! 
he, (Mr. Shaw) had beer i 
ignorant with respect to t] 
man James, the Committ 
him to prove from the ] 
poration Commissioners, 
Shaw’s) view of the ca 














House havin G decides 
ciple should b > ext 
upon which the Eneli 
Was now quite unnecessary to discuss it. 
reed to. 


Clause 49—Power in Council to apy 


The ( lause Was ag 
oint 


town-clerks, & 
Mr. Shan said, that this clause cone 
1 ‘ 
L 


mplated a very material change in the 
office of town- lerk, inasmuch a those 
officers now held independent offices for 
their lives ; whereas, this clause made them 


removable at the pleasure of the new t 

council; and, by referring to the 115t 
clause, it would be s on i 
tant functions would 
them in respect to the nomi 
while they would man 
mere will and plea ire of 
Dane majority. Then, 


ing town-clerk, who held 





ofhice for life, and for which he 
dk prive d of com isution by what was 
then termed a r -appointment t 1 offi 
Ol V alilierea ure—hanl P 1 
annual off from which he was r v- 
ib! Ui pie isure of the town-council 
Clause agreed to 
On Clause 53—eivine the appointment 


of sheriffs to the town-¢ ouncil 
Mr. O'Loghlen said, that after the inti- 
mation given by the noble Lord, the Secre- 


i 
for Ireland, on 


clause as originally framed, and intimated 
y ® . 
his intention of giving up the appointment 
of sheriffS, and vestine it in } 


t 
° 1 _ 1 
\t the same time, he must confess that h« 


nnahh Sk ont ' bd oe - 
thougnt it of not much importance, in- 
much as the Committee were re that 

' sage pore ; 

by what were called the new rules of 
Charles 2nd the Lord-Lic n and 
Council had tl powel ot 1 ctin the 
! yn elected DY the { orpol iti0n. The 
rifls by “the rules” were not allowed 


approved of by the Lord- 
ie ° a 3 

and Council—and such power 
of rejection virtually vested in the Lord- 
tment to the office. 
ing out 





Ty ere was only 





{i the power oi the ¢ orporation to re-clect 


the same person, and that difficultv was 





opinion appeared to exist upon it, he would 
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troduction of word 


not Oppo Lin 
placing the apy wintment in the hands of 
the Crown, ee taking it away 
from the town-council. 

Mr. Shaw would not dwell upon tl 
clause, as the Government had yielded th: 
appointment of sherifls by the town-council, 
because the principle was untenable. But hi 
must dissent from the doctrine of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. O’Loghlen) that the 
appointin ent was before virtually in the 

Lord-Licutenant, from the power given to 
him of approbation or rejection, by the 
“new rules’ of Charles 2nd. The truth 
had been considered a mere form ; 
word-Lieutenant a ud Privy Council 


" 
had, he believed, never been known to 


s (r t] 
altog¢ {hel 


1h 


was, tha 
] 


exercise it in the rejection of a corporate 
officer, duly chosen by the Corporation, in 
whom the clection was vested, until the 
extraordinary and capricious usc made 
that power by Lord Mulgrave, in the cas 
of the Corporation of Cork. 
Mr. O'Loghlen was surprise 
right hon. Gentleman, the 


Dublin, foreot the famous case of Alde1 


1 that thr 


Recorder of 


man James, where three times, successivels 
Council 


had reieeted the person chosen by the 


Aeutenant and Pris 


O'Connell protested against — thi 
ion, and said it was quite 


1c hon. and learned 


proposed alterat 


astonishin 


Gentleman, the Recorder, should be so 
ignorant of the history of the Corporation 
Dublin. Vas it possible he should 
never have heard of Mr. Curran’s cel 
brated speech on the occasion of Aiderman 
James’s rejection—or, having heard, could 


he have forgotten itr At all events, h 
would venture to assert, that to his dying 
hour, Lord Clare never forgot that memor- 
able spec h . and, above . all, he —_ | 
k, could the right hon. Gentleman havi 
i in the House 
The new 


1 
i 





of Lords upon the same subject ‘ 

y gav a negative to tie 
Lord-Lieutenant and Council, and _ that 
veto was exercised in the case of 
Alderman James. The “ new rules’ were 
established for the purpose of excluding 
Dissenters from corporate offices. ‘Those 
Dissenters were, in most instances, descend- 
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should have made he 
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actually hadi rd-Licut 
The Corporation had merely the ] r to} 0} \ in 1] 
name the oflicers, but tl Crovernment | _ 1e ¥ tw 
must approve. The | / 
Corpor: ition from sending the same person | and the com iy lof ag ne in 
back a second time, and, therefore, the | the election of a Lord M r, (which alon 
Government possessed a yeto upon the |« 1 mal valid election) differed and 
appointment, which might be looked upon | nominated different rson The Board 








as next to a direct nomination, qualified, | lerman James, an 
however, and, as he thought, wisely, by | th mmon Alderman Harrisson 


popular election. He would not, under tl Lon 
circumstances, divide the House 1 t] [, l Privy ¢ The Lor 
subject. He yielded the appointment di- | I 1 Privy ( it both 
rectly to the Crown; and altho en l pa w! i Lord 
thought it unwise, he should conten a id Aldea in returned Alder- 
himself with protestin: In L ] l S, na com » ff 


change. | Ean » The] [i rant and Priy 


Mr. Sheil said, it must be admit i the | : icm | , lath rd 
concession Was a most important one, and | hei was t] ume, and t] 
one that he trusted would be felt l] | made tl 
a proper influence, as well amongst hon 
Members opposite, as ln anotiic Yr pi e. | l } Fiari i | [pie = 
Ireland, the Crown practically exercised | turns w argued at @ eth befor 
power in the administration of 1 Ice; by 1 i Priy V \ nell, % it Privy Couneil, 


hp : See 
striking out the names of all pe ob- | ap) l of Ald 
noxious to the Government who may hap-]| J a4 re’s $] to which 





] Vee aoe ; 
pen to be cailed upon to ser ) l 
A4 { } | 
Liter the tsacrince W { i 
+ oT 
had just made, he did t 


Memlx rs at the other side ¢ ild 4 ri } ‘ tle 3 i i ‘ li issione 
continue their opposition. { lt 

The Altorney-General said, that the] rence in que , * Lord 
learned Member for Tipperar | ( 
to what had been the practice in Irel } t Fiou | that w 
but which was so no longer. Sin his | turns had |} L t had been 
learned Friend (Mr. O’Loehl 1) came int i ; ( 1 ] ] { i of 
oflice, the practice of putting jurors asi 
had been entirely 
he late asslZ 
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lowed. j Dar 1 tl the decis f the Lord 
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Sir Robert Pecl admitted that the altera- 
tion proposed by the Att mey=Ur¢ 


Tr land Was a MOSt 1} 


repudiated the idea of its being ef o m 
way of compromise. It was not a conces- | Ly rf na Hi 
ion to his (Sir Robert Pecl’s) side of t] jv i W ! 
House ; it was a concession t ) justice Lhe ( I i 

] gave his Majesty’s Ministers credi the | I he ¢ ( James 
manliness and fairness of the mod hich \ i e of a du f t 





they avowed their change of opinion. Corporation of Dublin being overruled by 
Mr. Shaw said, that he h oped, after the | the rejection of the individual they had 
confident statement of ihe npc ly cl by tl 
ral for Ireland, and t 10n. and learned Jand = Privy Council under the “new 
Member for Dut ae (Mr r. ay Connell), tl les! 

i (Mr. Shaw) had been mistaken o1 Claus rreed 
enor: Lone spall case ¢ lder- On Clause 60—( 

man James, the Committee would allow | pensation on 1 

him to prove from the Report of the ¢ r. Roebuck objected to t clause ale 
poration Commissioners, Mi lured 
Shaw’s) view of the case was perfectly | cause a n enjoyed crative 


























ported felon from th provislo fthe 55th | it at present He could not help callin 
of Geo: Srd., which it was propo ed to re-| the attention of the House to th oreat 
peal, omitted. It was an expens he did increase of expenditure created by the Bill 
not considerthe counties were fairly entitled | over that of last year. TI Inspector- 
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to and one which he felt ought not to be re- | General, under this Bill, wasto have 1,50 
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tained. It was comparative 
date in Ireland; one of those numerous} He could only account for this from the 
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lish counties had been relieved! Member for Limerick that the expen 
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Mr. WV. 8S. O'Brien agreed with ry= | flect to the 22d Clause, which was the 

thing that fell from the hon. Member for} one ling how the expenses of this body 
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limited the power of the Lord Lieutenant 
to act, save authorized by a requisitic 
signed by a certain number of M t . 
He felt it was contrary to the princip 
this measure, that it would have the eff 
of creating a divided responsibility betw 
the Lord Licutenant nd fig 
which was by no 1 

Clause agreed to, 

Remainder of the Cla 
the House resumed. 

The House resolved lf 3 » ¢ 
mittee of supply 
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reduction which would make the revenues} Ba J Lord J 
of the dicoese totally in: vt 


upon them. The late Bi 
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object in view when they called on their, to the Colonial-office for the detention in 
Lordships not to pass the bill. No wish] this country of Mr. Jeremie, a most import- 
existed, on the part of the Church Com-| ant witness on behalf of those who were 
mission, that any improper restriction should | claiming justice for the inhabitants of the 
be placed on the rights of lessors ; and he | Mauritius ; and the Colonial Department 
would say, that those rights could not be] of this country had refused to interfere, 
affected in any manner whatever by this] unless these claimants consented to pay the 
measure. If anything really objectionable | expens ndant upon Mr. Jcremie’s 
could be pointed out in the bill, he was| detention. Rather than allow that learned 


. . » ] 4 + 4 } ‘ . 11 )* r . Y) 
convinces ] that nose Vo irew 1t Would rentiemai O take his de parcure, they cone 
1 


not be slow to remedy the defect. sented pay 1,000/. into the ands of 
The Bishop of Bath and JVells !some individual in the Colonial-office 
taken this opportunity to present tl ( This th y had done ecrt tainly under protest, 
itlo l ecause, if } C id 1OL pre n ij } ll ord r t6 obtain, With a view to the fur- 
ice, the evidence of a public 
e money was, how< ver, paid 
also present d it, because he knew those] as an inde nnity to Mr. Jeremie, and the 
from whom it came, and he was tain | petitioners calculated that, this being done, 
that they entertained her object or | it was the intention, as a matter of course, 
motive save that which was set forth in he Government, to proceed with the 
the pet — The right rev. Prel: le- | inquiry sought fer; but when the Motion 
clared, that, in his opinion, the petitioners | for the appointment of a Select Committee 
vere * stified in stating that th asure | came on, his Majesty’s Government, by 
vould be prejudicial to their interests. the mouth of the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
Petition laid on the table. ber for Devonport (Sir G. Grey), objected 
to the Motion, and thus prevented an 
inquiry as to whether the charges and 
allegations containe d in the petition were 
Tuesday, March | 836. well or ill-founded. The petitioners then 
he payment to them of the 
md the answer they had re- 
the Cilaniul-cfline vas, that the 
been paid over 
The petitions rs, as a last resource, now 
praying its interfer- 


— een retccngm—m 
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money had to Mr. Jeremie. 


is ; alee ( that the circumstances of 
Births and Marriages’ Bills; also from the same Place, | the ¢ vould be taken under favourable 
for Municipal Reforn eland.—By Messrs. C. Lvsu- | consideration, and that such justice would 
INGTON and W nt laces IR to the |, } ] i, i Oe | 
Dissenters.—By Mr. TULK ‘dinb ; ey, | be done as the merits of the case might 
in favour of Mr. BucktnguAm'’s Claims.—By Messrs. | require. In conclusion, he must say, that 
Yorne, E. A. PELHAM, uncomBe, and other Hon. | i¢ little became the Government to turn 
MrMpers, ma the Agri- | : 
ticaaiel Cabieines thy Wis 4 . paltry attorney, and 
st Church Rat | avail themselves of a mere artifice to frus- 
j of the petitioners. 
DETENTION OF Mr. JEREMIE Ir. e trusted, however, that the good feeling 
Hume presented a Petition f I. H.{and liberality of the Government would 
Hitic and M. L. Letond, 3 in th 
country for the inhabitants of the Mauri- | their power—namely, to return the sum so 
for tl h n M 
tius, complaining of h — been obliged to | paid and deposited. 
pay 1,000/. be the det ntion in this coun- Sir George Grey said, that he could not 
try of Mr. Jeremie. ‘ etitioners com- | but thank the hon. Member for Middlesex 
plained of the undue administration of | for having furnished him with a copy of 
justice in that colony; and that, though | the petition which he had just presented to 
J : I 
they had been sent over to this country to | the House ; at the same time he was bound 
obtain and cond at t ements contained in the 
jee *, Jeremie, 2 most important witness | petition were iolly at variance with the 
ject,Mr. Severe, a t im} holly at with tl 
had been sent out} facts of the case. He invited the hon. 


4 


of the country by the vernment. ap- | Member for Mi x to an inspection of 


is | induce them to do the only justice now in 


uct an Inquiry into the sub- 
in support of their case, 


peared from the stat nts contained in ‘orrespondence, from which he would 


? a ° J 4 a) 1 
the petition, tuat the | troner 1 ay ed | see the anee mt Statement trom the 
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fact of the case as it really stood. The 
petitioners came from the Mauritius in 
February of the last year in the same ship 


with Mr. Jeremie, and from their habits of 


Intimacy with that Gentleman must have 
known that he had been appointed in 
October last to a Judgeship in Ceylon ; 
and yet, though it was said to have been 


intended to bring the subject forward dur- 


ing the last Session of Parliament, it was | 


only on the 8th of January last that any hint 


was suggested that, in respect to the in- | 


7 


quiry sought for, Mr. Jeremie’s evidence 
Was necessary or important. When the 
notice was given last Session for 
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e contents of the 
| at- 
ble 
h had been made, 
; <P 


could be allowed to go forth to the public 


SS 


Mr. Wilks thought th 
petition well deserving the immediate 
tention of the House t was impossi 
that the statements whi 
without observation, 

Mr. Roebuck said, that the present mo- 
ment was the time to deal with this matter. 


Pp titioners mi 


a Come |} an 


mittee of Inquiry, the petitioners were | th 


told that Lord Glenelg would give no op- | 
position to the production of Mr. Jeremie | 


as a witness. ‘The noble Lord expressed 
his readiness to grant an extension of leave 
of absence to Mr. Jeremie, but refused to 
detain him except on Mr. Jeremie’s express 
consent. The petitioner, Mr. Hitié, was 
told, that if he could arrange with Mr. 
Jeremie, that gentleman might remain in 
this country, and as an indulgence and 
favour to the petitioners, all difficulties in 
the shape of Mr. Jeremie’s removal would 
be destroyed, provided a deposit was made 
to indemnify Mr. Jeremie, the balance to 
be repaid on the inquiry terminating. The 
petitioners availed themselves of this favour 
and indulgence, and deposited the amount 
stated in the hands of the cashier of the 
Colonial Department, Mr. Jeremie 
stated, that being himself an officer of the 
Crown, he would not receive the money, 
except through the Colonial-oflice. 
money was, however, so deposited, and it 
was almost immediately afterwards paid to 
Mr. Jeremie on the written order of M. 
Hiti¢. On the whole circumstances of 
the case, he was prepared to deny that any 
blame could attach to the department to 
which he (Sir G. Grey) belonged. He 
could not consent to charge the public with 
expenses alone consequent upon the delay 
attributable to the petitioners. The peti- 
tioners not only impeached the conduct of 
the Colonial-office, but also that of almost 
every public officer in the colony of the 
Mauritius. Seeing this, was it, he asked, 
possible that the Colonial Department 
could interfere ? 

The Speaker remarked, that before the 
discussion on the petition should go furtl 
it was desirable that the House should be 
aware, that it would preclude the possibility 
of the important business on the paper fot 
to-day being proceeded with 
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lfrom his hon. Friend of the 
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sent out ot 
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fact had been kept back—ther 
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instance been a suppressio veri by the hon. 
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Baronet. He (Mr. Roc buck) had been him- 
self a party to the transaction, and he owned 
that he had felt that some 
to the Colonial-office on the offer to deposit 
the sum of 1,000/. for the purpose of de- 
taining a witness necessary for the ends of 
public justice. He, however, had been as- 
tonished when the money was accepted, and 
{1 more nished when, after 
receiving it, an inquiry had 
rad been the 


apology was due 


he wes sti aston! 
been refused. 
1 ; . he 


erossest 


: 
} 
] 
? ° le 
whole transaction, and he felt 


chance of 
cast upon the Govern 
repayment | 
mey so paid an 


Petitu n to lie on 


ns or 


was, the 


APPRENTICESHIP IN THE COLONIES. | 
Mr. Fowell Buxton rose to move for the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the working of the apprenticeship svstem in 
the col of t 
tices, and the laws and regulations r 
ing them. What he had recently heard 

| intention of 
to compel the 
continuance of that Act which had been 
allowed to expire in Jamaica, gave him the 
is! 1. He had not until very 
lately expected that this course would be 
pul did the Go- 
J 


rnment 


1 
I 
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onies, the condition 1e appren- 


spect- 

rag ; ae 

Ministers to bring in a Bill 
>t 


oreatest Satistactio: 


ed, and in his opinion it 
the highest 


ry 


possible cr 
would not be nece for him 


hh | neth into t 


“ne } 
for a Committee mi 


The very importan 
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tify inquiry, affecting as it did 9 great mul- 
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titude of people—not m«¢ rely inhabitants of 
1} , at > { . ; ty } 

our own colonies, but five millions of the 
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But he had another argu t. 
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two ars Nad expired, and \ stlme to in- 
naa = eran he } 1 
quire wh y attempt had been ma 
1 ] ‘ f 1 
tO evad t tat Ee T deli iud the 


cost them 
an attempt; and the attempt had bee 
“f" 





hitherto su sful. Laws had passed 
and practices had crept in, abhorrent to the 
essential principles of the Abolition Act, 
und bearine too close a 1 ince to the 
laws and practic of former times. LH 
spoke not universall -he made no ge- 
neral charge. Sx yror rs had ho- 
nestly performed their « nts; and 
meeting the wishes, had d 1 the bounty 
of the nation. Some propri however 
and no inconsideral portion ot 1e attor- 
nevys and overseers in the West Indies, had 
€ hibi | tom not tC ail equ eal, 
of a desire, now that the money was paid, 





4 “4 } ers rs } Bison aa y 1 
to withhold that freedom which it was de- 
slone 


7 e 1 1 ? ] 
plan, it onght at once to be checked, and 








tne ] or} iatuyre oug! Ss £0 ) that it was 
watching their proc 1! With jyeaiou 
eyes, and would not consent to any,—no 
not the smallest encroachment upon ¢ 
ights which were guarant 1 to the Slaves 
by the Abolition Act. He called for a 
Committee, as a manifestation to thos 
parties, that neither the people of England 
nor the Parliament, nor the Government 
would ¢ tt ate the smallest portion 
of that lil h belonged to the ne- 
sro of right, without ‘purchase, but 
which the nation had bought and paid for 
It was not trifles the plan umed at, but 
now, when the money was hardly in their | 
pocket ; whe me wou Ippo that 
thev had hardly recov 1 from their amaze- | 
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ment at their in 





good fortune 


2 


getting 





loss but a gain,—a 


their 


not 
ment 


positive improve 


of property and prospects,— 





even now, at the very outs t, thev were at- 
tempting to lay hands, not on trifles, but on 
the essential featu ind sacred principle 
ot he: ibolition law. In order to ascertain 
whether the people of pagent had received y 
peo} 

that tor whi 5 they had sti ulated, it was 
1! portant for t t House to ail to mind th 
promi hat were made at the time of the 
passing of tic lumanci ition Act. He did 
not intend to read those promises at length, 
but he felt called upon to allude to them, 
Phe noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley 
in peech he made on introducing the 
Br] wid, he tated that the ap} yprentice 
Wo Id} entit! } to-claim to b put in such 
a situation as would prepare him to enjoy 
all the rights and pr ivileges of a freeman, 
a situation in which he would no longer 
bear about him any taint of a servile condi- 


tion ;” and again, at a subsequent part of 


said, “in which he would 


njoy every right an id every wai ve of a 
freeman, subject only tothe restriction that 
he should be under a contract to labour for ) 


a certain sum indus striouslv for on present 


owner, who would only then be his em- 
plover. Could words be ouces than 
t] the noble Lord used? The neevro 
was to b in the situation of 


a 





reeman; the taint of slavery, 
“with ev d every privilege of 
freeman. 1 obligation was impused on 
lim, namely, that he should work forty- 
five hours a-week for his master. That 
as the whole of the obligation imposed 


upon the yond 


ake 


restri 


negro. Be that, there was 
10 synbol—no relict of slavery—no 
tion whicl ~iale lot apply equally to 
* and explici 


Lord, the 


wiite 


pment 


it were 


Act 


- 


1] 
1OVIC 





was still more decisive even than the ex- 
pressions of the noble Lord. It said, that 
fter the Ist of August, 1834, they should 
come, and be to all intents and purposes, ) 


: 
e, and discharged {from all manner 


of and 


‘of slavery, and shall be absolut ely and for 
ever manumitted,”’ and further on, “ slavery 
shall be, and is hereby utterly and for ever 
abolished and declared unlawful through- 
out the British colonies, plantations, and 
possessions abroad. oie. it was clear, 


could be more decisive than the declara- 
or than the 1s 
mportant obliga- 
the fin 


British Go- 


n of wor 
he Act. Th 
on both parties. In 
an obligation on the 


of th 


tious 


re were 
st place, 
the re 


wa 
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vernment to pay twenty millions, w! im} t A m | I 
had been discharged to the last farthing ible Lord « it 
’ at ' 4 


There was an obligation on the nee ) 

work a certain 

week for those 1 

This had been v 1 they with “a 

had surpassed, 1 he |e tat t lt 
the West-Indi 

pations of their warm i i 


there remained t! 


which had ! 
the just pect . 

7 1 j 
and es} Ll ! i 





1854 

scinded sin diy \ no 

twenty-el: h aj reoyyeyy 

Acts of Jamaica and tf!) Stitt of t ( r 
in the Act ] et! | hy ti 4 ; } H Z [ , , 

lature. He would y int out the authori- 

ties for this statement, and he 1 ure t 1 tl ppeared 

they would not be disputed. The first was consenting and willing p 

Lord Sligo, who stated that the Act of tl bolitionists. From t 


Colonial Legislature was, ‘a most 1 : l received the : vo had been 


fect Act of Abolition.’ I {1 G c Ui t } { 


i one of his d tcl 1, that i { 
Jamaica Legislature had 1 

course pointed out in t! ( 
and that the Imperial t 


and that every enactment of t 


Act repugnant to it was nu 
] 
He would call as his third 
Sy Ree 
I riend, the Member for | 
thought as ill of t first of these « 
Acts as lic himself did. [Sir G 
- Septecan ston Sh. Hale 
did not coincide with his hon. I 
any rate, his hon. Friend evidently \] 





it a very imperfect Act. It he did 
tertain such an opinion, what was t! 
of the Government comi | 
did, and statin that i tl vs =i 

did not do what they wi ca 1 

}* rform, and wi! h 

that the Governme: \ ld of « . 
force the agreement. \ l 
Jamaica if the island were full 
‘onditions imposed on it? 1} 
Friend, also, last year, if h 
at least admitted by implication 
Act in question w isan extremel 


Act. He admitted that th mid ' t 


his hon. Pris na on 
Aberdeen, who said that h ud 
fidence in this Act, “that it was a vei eed 
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for he | been completely deceived. 
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but the news must have been as his hon. 
Friend said very recently received, 
cei was izuorant of It But why did | 
they t pass some i¢ of much more im- 
} i ? why d they not pass the Act 
! 1} mode of reject it also 
Wa lost as offen as the thi we itself. 
Int I ct tl period of its dura- 
tion was m -extensive with the time | 
ol ; ithe p, but in the Act as it was 
1 surreptitiously in- 
{ ] l M nade to expire 
( | I last vear. ‘The 
mn) dand th \ct had expu d, 
Vest-Indians said tl they 
( 1 not re it. It was a matter of 
t 1 1 ) n { if the House ave 
ion t first Act, which he had 
v sl 1 had been consid las ex- 
t vy bad, and, to t the la vuage of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) 
“full of defects and imperfections.” He 
knowledged the obligations that he and 
those who thought with him were under 
to the noble Lord for the speech that he 








inade in 1833, in introducing the Abolition 
Act; he had clothed the facts in language, | 
nd advanced the arguments put forward 
by the abolitionists in a way which gave 
them an overpowering weight. It was im- | 
} ible, after a Seeretarv of State for the 
Col 1 forward id howed the over- 
Iming ls of slavery, f the system 

to cont ue; h W b und, however, in 
honour, to add, that a greater mistake had 
) been committed than in admitting | 
i e first Jamaica Act was satl factory. 
rH s the more surprised at the conduct 
of the noble Lord in this respect, because 
the noble Lord had cautioned the House 
inl itrodueing the \bolition Bill not to 
rely on the promises of the colonists on 
colonial subjects, and had quoted the lan- 
eyage of Mr. Canning, in which that dis- 
tin hed man protested against trusting 
to the assertions of the masters of slaves on 
subjects connected with slavery. He re. 
eretted that they no longer had in their 
possession the guarantee for the good con- 
duct of the p! —namely, the compen- 
(ion money. He deeply regretted that 
the motion he made in 1833, when he pro- 
) to impound the money till slavery 
yolished, well as that which he 

| made last year on this point, had not 
heen sanctioned. On both those occasions 

he House, that if they paid 

uN i V dir { 

j } 1 that the 

As 5d .265.1 
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British nation had 
Last year, be- 
fore the money had been paid, he cautioned 
them not to pay it until they had full se- 
curity that the other provisions of the Abo- 
lition Act would be carried into effect. Hi 
propositions, however, had not been sanc- 
tioned, and they were thrown back on the 
defective Ac be He had hith« rto alluded to 
the defects the law, but the practice 
would be found to be worse. In 

communications which he had received 
there were urgent complaints, that in some 


Spe ieGiti) aaa 
of the islands justice was not done to the 


in the Colonies. 


Legislature and the 


ill 


several 


negroes, and especially on those estates 
] overseers and 


under management of 
attorneys. In s 
credibly informed that the negroes were in 
a most forlorn and unfortunate condition, 
little better than that from which they had 
escaped by the Abolition of Slavery Act. 
There were observations of Lord 
Sligo on this point which he should like to 
hear satisfactorily explained. The remarks 
he alluded to were in the Parliamentary 
paper, No. 177, dated 1835, page 45, and 
vere as follows,— It became necessary to 
punish a vast number of the negroes 
as well by flogging as by confinement 
in the workhouse;” and_ he 
quently explained this by adding, “ From 
Colonel Macleod has _ informed 
me, I am confident that, as soon as the 
misunderstanding is got rid of, they will 
be quiet, unless forced into rebellion by 
the conduct of the overseers; and, 1 am 

to say, many of the masters and 
managing attorneys. Now, such frequent 
instances occur of owners placing their ap- 
prentices in confinement for twenty-four 
he 
longer period, without any charge being 
brought against them; and these instances 
are so often only discovered by accident, 
that I am anxious that no incautious ex- 
pression should give them any authority 
for a greater abuse of that power. With 
respect to the parish of St. George’s T have 
only to say, tha 


yne of the colonies he was 


some 


1S 


subse- 


Yi 
aul 


what 


e, 


sorry 


urs, OF, indeed, in some cases, for a 


it has been the scene of 





Mr ’s exertions, and as the result 
has not been as favourable as he thinks 
it, | have the more to lament that so much 


have been 
Such incidental expressions as 


should so. uselessly 





the following, were found in the letters of 
the special justices :— * Nor do I think it 
nec wy to give more than twenty-five 

ripes, provided these are given with a 


An exe cise of severity 


Continued and 


propel lecture.’—** 


on my part.”— unthineh- 
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ing discipline.” — ‘ Punished with some {ber committed, by wh 












































severity.” —“ An exercise of coercion. — I 

ie They (the negroes) require on all ocea- | But had the law 1 a 

sions to be coerced.”—“ A dread of coer- | ] Sligo’s first m¢ : 
cion. —“‘ Fear of punishment.”—* I con-! sent to them on 7th « 

sider twenty-five lashes suflicient. What | following passag 

meant these ominous expressions? H ) 

had received several communications illu é 


trative of the treatment of the negro 

which explained those expressions, and | of Merrie peat 7 
which probably had not reached the ( 

lonial-office. He had moved for retun p n 
last year of the punishments inflicted in | ! 

the West-India colonies, and no returns nor th = 
had been made from Jamaica. [Sir Georer ee wee 
Grey :—They had recently been received te 
He was oli d to hear it. 
every one who had _ read 
the other colonies, woul 
the number of punishment 





negroes. If he were not misinf rmed, the mth ra or & 
punishments from the Ist of August, 1831,]} «“Thewl ; 


to the Ist of August, 1835, were very me ¢ | \ | 
numerous. He never expected that they | called 

would venture to produce thos returns nd t 

and he would assert, without having 

them, that women had been flogged in the | Nothine v } 

workhouses. What could have been more | t W est- 


rp 
positive and express than the pronise that | f ( : | 
: 1 +7 H { I: 1” } z 
females should not thus be flogged? ‘T) id ther for 
noble Lord, amongst other things, charged 


it upon the planters, that they would per- 
severe In the practice of punishing females. | which fell 

The noble Lord then considered it : 1e | of ori 
of their chief offences; and reprobated it } Act, the S 


I 
in the strongest possible terms :—“ To talk | M st 
(said the noble Lord) of preparing the | negro as 
slave for freedom—to speak of developing | ity 


or ripening his moral faculties, in the face | imprisonment, t 


ft wh a) snatint t weak nf nr 
Of Such abomivations——-to speak OF pre 


him for the acquisition of rights, whil Inv \ 


they were at the same time debasi 1@ and ] 
degrading his mind, by shewing him that | that apprentic« 
all the domestic ties of his home were to} but his authority over t 


be violated ; that his wife, that his daughter, | only to a 1 
that his sister, were all at the pleasure of | prisonment, which he is | 
the overseer of a plantation, to be subjected | merely empowered to int! Chere « 
to corporal punishment upon their bare | numerous instances e 4 = 


persons—to talk of advancing a slave in| of the overseers toward 
civilization, while, at the same time, they | he had the authority of the Gover 
would not take that poor, paltry, and pitiful | Demerara for stating, and he belies 
step towards raising the negro population | th me would b 1d 
from the lowest state of degradation, was a | the othe: t 
mockery and an insult.” At all events, | had occurred under the A 
this disgusting practice was to be abolished. | negro having been punis! 
So said the British law. In the 17th}on awhite. The 1 
section were these words :— had been robbed 
** Nor to authorize any court, jud sO, OF Just i : nas : = 
of the peace, to punish any such apprenticed | designated in tu a \ - 


labourer, being a female, for any olfence by parently done for tl 
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wid the hi torah of the West-indies, re- 
le igae d : an ; eae 
to | ferring to the period which closed in the 
a ] 
}year 1792, when his work first appeared, 


ave competencies which 

enable them to live well with economy in thi 
' | 

country, yet the great mass of planters a) 


E 1 i ; 9 
men ot oppressed fortunes, consigned DV debt 


to unremitting drudgery 1p the coionles with 
hoy which eternally mocks their grasp, of 
happier days, and a release from their embar- 
arama 








~ . a 
but there w T re d ( ive authority than 
D) 1s } ae 
even of Bryan Edwards, for the pre 
t dist his ‘od 
yaience O! reat als S al fils periot , and 
? > } = 4 r ° ~~ 
aquring tis precedin yr twenty vears. On 
the 23rd of November. 1792, a Report wa 
prepared on the sugar trad ot Jame Dy 
17 . 
a Ce littee of Assembly, and con 
: 1 
firmed and printec its order, which con- 
~ ) 
tamed the fouowimne Sa - 
in t of tw y yeal 177 ite 
) \ n 1 1 yavine nt of 
‘ t ha } } wn ut! 
- l een thrown up, 
' : 
i = i } or credile 
ys } 
( ] il na he ifn Made by 
the | Viarsl trat 80,121 executions, 
i ) ay: Ing, have been 
odeed in his office in the course of twenty 
: ; 
4 1 y vif we 4 > preynin 
aomed i ) eCrTivty ) a to revoiu- 
1) } 
t {f St. Domingo; but in afew years 
the Vv \ aval Vereast, nd ima Re- 
{ } { | . { } 
port of C ¢ iv ot Jamaica, of the 
1 1 \ 
23rd vovemb 1804, and printed by 
Order of the Fiou of Commons on the 
1 l . } \ } ‘ } 
th of February, 18UVo, there was th 
}tO0llOWlnNE Stacement :-— 
“Every British merchant holding securities 
n real estates, is filing bills in Chancery to 
{ } te 1 1 l 1 1 
foreclose, hough when he has obtained his 
decree he hesitates to enforce it, because he 
must hims: li ecome the proprietor of the 
oe | { leas } 
} Dt ion, OF Whi! 1, (rOM tatal experience, he 
i i 
i : m ol 
Knows the conse ience. iso one Will advance 


money to relieve those whose debts approach 
half the value of their property, nor even lend 
t judgment in eject- 

that at a moment’s 
notice he may take out a writ of possession, 
and enter on the plantation of his unfortunate 
debtor Sheriffs’ officers and collectors of 
taxes are everywhere offering for sale the pro- 
perty of individuals who have seen better days, 
ind now must view their effects purchased for 
value, and at less than half the 

original cost. Far from having the reversion 
! creditor is often not satisfied. 

li kind of credit is at an end. If litigation 
lin the courts of common law has diminished, 
it is not from increased ability to perform 
contracts, but from confidence having ceased, 
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and no man parting with property but f 
immediate payment of the consideration. A e 4 i island 4 é 
faithful detail would have tl appearance of ict ishes, ; I 


9? 


frightful caricature. sinele ] 


To a voluminous Report on th imer- ° ene Oy y | 
cial state of the West Indics, published by ell caval ; 
order of the House of Commons, in 180 3 | dy 
there was appended a detailed = staten { 
from the Assembly of Jamaica, dated the | | ¢ ut, 1 , by 
i3th of November, 1807, in which th Mr. Marryat, in I 


state— 1a del ew 1] 


| } 
“ Within the last five or six vears. 65 est : a5 
had been abandoned, 32 sold 1 ; : 
Chancerv, and 11 n t \ . ‘ 
suits in Chancery were d 
more bills preparing. irom ‘ 
they go onto say, “the Ilouse will be al during \ 
to judge to what an alarming extent t I 
tresses of th S il | i 
reached, and with what 
they are now in¢ 
lately broucht to le, and nov nt ( 
Chancery in this island | 
imount to about ourth of t 
ber of the color 
“ Your Com 
has alre 1d} tukel ind t 
a continuance | 
anticipate very shortly t 
much larg p irt of the commun 
course Of afew years, of the w ( 
sugar planters, excepti r, peihaps \ 
in peculiar circumstanc 
“On the 15th of Jur 1812,. a “Re. 
presentation of the Assem|} ol Y t 
the King,’ was laid « t ta 
the Ilouse of Com . and pris 
Order, it is numbe | 279 [ | 
tation similar complaints to tl! 
specifie | were renewed They tl 
their ruin as complete. ‘| 
this most calamitous state been end 2 
crops of 1809 ind 1810 are L 


than useless; a third draws towards its close, ( it 





with no appearance of amendment 

The crop Is ing 1 I 

here of cofiee), but 1 I 7 
sensation of | leasure.’ If the slay ! had : 

coffee plantat ons are offered for le, , 

they ask, can buy themr ‘The ] ; 

of the old sugar estates are themselves s at 

under accumulated burdens . . If ever there gt. 

was a case demanding the actis ind imr \ ) "3 it tl put t i il 


diate interference ofa paternal gov 

relieve the burdens and allevia tiie ¢ 

of a most usefuland valuable class 

it is that of the coffe 
“©¢ The distresses of our constit t . 


confined to the coffe: lant ye i \ 


of cotton, pimento, and the mit ‘ 
also suffering severely from their depré t a 
The sugar planters, however, ¢ ee 


pecially for protection and inter il 
ruin of the original possessors lias 
dually completed. Estate after estat 
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standing upon a_voleano ; 


the other, and danger for both. 
the state of the West Indies while slavery 
prevailed. What had it become since 
slavery had been abolished, was it what the 
West Indians predicted it would be? He 
would confine himself to two, and the first 
shall be the manifesto of the whole West- 
India body. It was circulated through all 
parts of the country, by hundreds of thou- 
sands, in the year 1831. It was in reply 
to an address, signed by Wilberforce, Macaus 
lay, and others, stating, that—‘* We, in our 
conscience, were convinced, after investiga- 
tion most careful and scrupulous, that from 
the emancipation recommended, no risk to 
the whites would arise.” ‘The West-India 
body in reply said— 

“We possess with our property in the West 
India colonies, the means of ascertaining the 
actual state of the negro population. We 
know, and we are ready to prove what we 
assert, in the face of our country, our well- 
grounded conviction, that the speedy annihilas 
tion of slavery would be attended with the de- 
vastation of the West-India colonies, with loss 
of lives and property to the white inhabitants, 
with inevitable distress and misery to the black 
population ; and with a fatal shock to the com- 
mercial credit of this empire.” 


These were strong predictions ; but there 
were still stronger, coming from a gentle- 
man, too, whose high station and respect- 
ability rendered hima weighty, if not a 
very correct authority on all subjects in 
which the 
involved, Mr. Baring, now Lord Ashbur- 
ton stated, that if the Legislature proceeded 
to put an end to slavery,—“ Manufactures 
would decline; commerce would be 
withered ; ships would lic rotting in the 
harbours without freight ; and the cessa- 
tion of the cultivation of sugar involved ca- 
lumities of a more serious description than 
any which had yet befallen the country.” 
The hon. Member went on to predict the 
miseries we should have to encounter if 
slavery were abolished, the least of which 


was that we should lose several millions of | 


revenue, and should have no sugar for the 
consumption of the country. 
he (Mr. Buxton) never participated in 
these apprehensions. He did expect, that 
as the working of the Bill would be novel, 
and as great difficulty would be thrown in 
its way by some of the overseers and plant- 


ers, and all the power of coercion removed, 
’ 
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interests of ecommerce were | 


He confessed | 
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Mr. Canning | there would be an immediate reduction in 
felt their danger, for he warned the House, | 
that a single word might kindle a revolt) : | 
there was ruin for the one class, cruelty for | 
This was | 


the quantity of sugar produced, but he had 
had such confidence in the energy which 
freedom imparts, that he was persuaded 
that as much sugar would be produced from 
free labour, after a little time had elapsed, 
as had been obtained from slave labour, 
and that more would soon be produced 
than had been in any former period. The 
last crop in the West-Indies, though not 
unfruitful, was certainly a very moderate 
one, which arose from drought at one tim , 
and heavy rains at another, as stated by 
the governor. He had been favoured by 
an hon. Friend with a return of the 
sugars imported into this country under 
the operation of the new system. He would 
admit there was a reduction in the quantity, 
but was astonished at the smallness of it. 
He would compare the quantity produced 


| during the year which followed the aboli- 
| tion of slavery with that produced in the 


year which preceded it. The quantity of 
sugar imported in the year 1833 was 
3,025,000 ewts ; in 1835 it was 3,524,000 
ewts. The difference was very inconsider- 
able, much less than had occurred between 
two years previous to the abolition, and he 
might substantially say, that the quantity 
of sugar imported during the last three 
years was as great, or at least almost as 


| great, as it was in the preceding. This 


settled the question as to the danger of 
loss of revenue, and of a deficiency of 
sugar to supply the consumption of the 
country. He was sure the House would 
recollect the predictions of the miseries 
which the planters were to suffer, all of 
which had been disproved. Now, as to the 
effect upon the planters. He begged leave 
to ask his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Dover, whether his friends, the planters, 
were in so bad a situation as it had been 
foretold they would be reduced to?—[Sir 
John Rac Reid had never predicted ruin to 
the planters.]}—The West India planters 
were in a much better situation than they 
had anticipated, and had reason to be pers 
fectly satisfied with the arrangement. He 
would call upon every man who formed an 
honest opinion on the subject to say whe- 
ther the measure, far from reducing the 
West-India interest to ruin, had not, in 
fact, redeemed and preserved it from ruin. 
He mentioned this the more because the 
House would recollect that a deputation, 
consisting of influential Gentlemen, had 
waited upon Lord Grey, and told him that 
if the Government proceeded to abolish 
slavery, a crisis and panic worse than that 





Te 
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of 1825 would inevitably ensue. He 
would willingly put it to the right hon. 
Member for Cambridge, or to any 
Gentleman connected an the West-India 
interests, whether, taking into considera- 
tion the state in which the colonies were 
while slavery existed, and the compensation 
which had been awarded, there was not 
every cause on their parts to be perfectly 
satisfied with the psy war ? ‘There was 
another question, as to the industry of the 
negroes. On this point he felt it his duty 
to trouble the House with a few words. 
No man would recollect better than th¢ 
right hon. Baronet, the Member 
berland, the objections that were made to 
the measure on this ground. He asked 
that right hon. Baronet to recollect the day 
when the Committee first met, and when 
they called him in and asked him what 
intended to prove? He said that 
intended to show that the negroes would 
work for wages, and that they would be 
more serviceable to the planters when free 
than when in a state pe slavery. These 
were the two propositions which he ad- 
vanced, 
mittee to say, that no two proposit 
ever received with more a 

distrust. However, they were pro by 
the papers which he had in his hand ies 
whole bulk of which was fil] ee with evidence 
upon this poimt.—[Sir George Grey : Does 
my hon. Friend mean to ré bs the whole of 
the papers ? J—) vo; he did not mean to 
read the whole ; hat he 
Friend would do that for him 


other 


for Cum- 


1 
N¢ 
i] 
i 


vs! 


ost } } 
Sto! ishment and 


hoped his hon. 
elf—that he 


would read them, and diligently study 
them, in his own office, and see what 
papers were sent over, and what withheld 


for he should like to see both sides of the 
question laid more clearly before the House 
thanit was at present. There were millions of 
others in the same situation in which these 
negroes had been formerly, and it was due 
to all to know that these classes not only 
did work for wages, but were infinitely 
more industrious than in a state of slavery. 
Lord Sligo stated, that out of 415 estates, 
the negroes of fifteen refused to work for 
wages; on ninety-three wages had not 
been offered, and therefore could not have 
been refused; and on 307 they willingly 
worked for hire. The same noble Lord, in 
a communication dated the 27th of March, 
1835, stated that the apprentices generally 
were working for hire, and that near! 
double the quantity of sugar per hour wa 
made in that year, in a particular pla 
than had been made by slaves, There wer 
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and it was but justice to ca Com- | 


i 
id here th testimony Was a strong 
to the improvement which had taken 
Phe Marquess of Sligo, in referring 
to the state of crime, mentioned that the 
House of Correction ich had formerly 
mtained fifty inmates, now contained only 
ten, and there were many other proofs of 
1 equal al nt in this respect. He 
had a return, dated the ist of August 
1834, setting forth the comparative num- 
bers of the neer yf white popu- 
lation tried at the ft und stating 
| the mor troclous crimes 
1 by the whites. The re- 
| t hat the proportion of thes 
! crimi sas one to $57 of the whit 
i lev¢ = ‘ d ) > { t] neg S. 
N “ 5 toe ¢ S n Ot ity Hi 
i \ s r ti H Ww it recoli t wh t 
aa ere 
Ous apprenenslons or disturbances Were 
| formerly entertained, but now found the 
west testim boi by all the covers 
| nors to the complete tranquillity which pre- 
| vailed Che ¢ ior of Jamaica stated in 
| on { hi des} h hat the most yp rfi { 
lg ordei {regularity ] iled. ‘TI 
1 W » the h the sm llex iS inds, 
| Montserrat, St. Christophers, & He 
| thou t it but ) O tl nov 1astate o1 
| we % ] » | l noti i I r exe pe 
rough our instrument \ state two 
ikingfacts,which would serve to show how 
t laves had conducted themselves. Lord 
Sligo had said numberof hoursof 
tive labour, tl ity of su 
produced was eq tin any f 
riod nd it pear d by a de spat h of Sir 
Carmichael Smyth, dated the 6th of July last, 
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r facts bearing upon this part of the 
1 hich he did not think it 
House: but he 


‘ ; ’ : 
defied any Gentleman to look at anv part of 


necessary to trou > Tae 


the papers without finding proofs that the 
neeroes worked w illingly for wages. The 

xt point to whi 
him to refer was the effect of the change 
upon the morals of the black population 


‘eas ; 
ch it was necessary for 

















hat in the quantity of sugar entered for ex- 


portation at the Custom-house of Demerara, 
during two quarters of last year, there wasan 


Increase of 2,460 osheads al 





ove the quan- 


tity entered in the corresponding quarters 
of the three pre vit us years, and taking into 
’ 


ount the loss of time — n the shortening 





f 41 h aw ] } _ a a —- 

of the hours of labour, there an increase 

of 4,200 hogsheads. a S] increase 
7 ° 1 | ° ry’ 

had taken place in other colonies. ‘The 


: t nee “fee ax : 

y article in which there had been a dia 
Pee . n ] : - 

minution was molasses. Lord Sligo, in 


one of his communications, sald that the 
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success of the new system, and the conti-; he rejoiced to witness the safe aud pros sper- 
nuance of the plan of apprenticeships, de-| ous progress of the system of apprentice- 

pended upon the conduct of the white peo-| ship, and the gradual transition from a 
ple. It was highly satisfactory to him to} state of slavery to that of freedom which, 
have seen a report from the head of th Ww ith some slight exceptions, the hon. Gen- 
Police, stating that nothing could exceed | tleman had admitted to be going on at the 
the good order and tranquillity which | present moment. He would not now enter 
everywhere prevailed He had also re- into those predictions of Joss, ruin, and 
ecived a letter from a gentleman, stating | bloodshed brought forward by the oppon- 
that the price of land in his immediate | ents of the Emancipation Act, which the 
vicinity had doubled since the abolition of | event had so hi ppily falsified ; but he wished 
slave ry. There was one fact which h« to carry back the re collection of the House 
would beg the House to be in mind,! to the state of feeling prevalent in this 
because it appeared to him a fair criterion of | country and the colonies about three years 
what peopl. were to sutler by the abolition | ago, and which those who now saw the 
of negro slavery. The fact to which h¢ quiet working of the new system could 
referred was contained a statement made | hardly call to mind so vividly as they ought 
to him by a Member of that H the | to do in order to appreciate the difliculty 
hon, Member for Lymington. ‘Th n-/!undér which Government then laboured, 
tleman had stated t » him that he had what | and the crave consideration it was neces« 
he considered the largest English property | sary to bestow upon the feelings of inter- 
in \ntigua, nd tl durit ve years he | ested parties. ‘Three years ago, the hon. 
had lost by it every ye: r—his total s be- | Member for Weymouth might have brought 
ing 7,000Z, ; but th: SINCE the abolition of forward the qu stion of the \bolition of 
slavery, In addition to recei his ¢ m- slavery at any hour of the night, and any 
pensation, which was a un had period of the year, and he would have 
let his estate upon good security, and was | aroused the attention of the House. Let 
to receive during the three first years 1 | him look round the House, and compare 
a-year, and after t] 15007, a-ye and | the apathy which was now manifested, an 
that he had since been ofl 2,0008. | apathy arising from oo with the 
l- year. Th Was ( well wo y th | oper ation of the lew systel 1, with t] ie inter. 

attention of the H » He had ventur || est which the wahjoot excited then. However 
to trespass ou tI ~ tie? ( ol louse reluctant he or his hon. Friend might be to 
longer a 1 | could | vi d, ls addressso thin a House, yet, as far ashe was 
he considered it i nt te w that 1} eoneerned, the responsi! ilityofa Minister of 
the West India ] t had mis lu d the Crown required 1 that he should com- 
the nselves, they could find no apol for | municate to the House—required him to 
it in the faul of the black p ASOD. peapnersen the manner in which that system 
Hardly a whit 1 had b en assa l,/was earried out. His hou. Friend had 
and the respect shown to the w hits s was th ; made out a case of the extreme alarm, the 
consequence of tl ct of abolition. Fe | extreme anxiety, the sensitive nervousness, 
thought the tatement hi had mad howed land the excited state into which the mas- 
that great improve nt had t lp 10 | ters of the negro population, and every class 
the colonies since the 1 'of society connected with the WesteIndia 
hat the apprehensions of { | islands, merchants, traders, banking in- 
were proved to be unfound | terests and shipping interests, were 
negro population were ord | plunged, when the first step was taken 
and well-conducted, and tl |towards the accomplishment of this mo- 
regularity and trang ullity /mentous change, All these circumstances 
begged to m wees " for a st lee made it the nears duty of a Govern- 
inguin into th the Working of the aj ad ‘entice- | ment undertaking the greatest experiment 
slip system in the colonies, the con ditior n | ever tried in the history of any nation, to 


of the apprentices, and the laws a a l 
lations affecting them which have been 
passed.” 

i, ord Stanley 
the Under-Secretary for 
allow him to interpose for a few minutes 
between himself and t! House As 
a member of Lord Grey nlasiadanees ion, 


hoped that his hon. Friend 


+} 
I 


e 


1¢ Colonies, would | 





eu | 





act with the utmost caution and modera- 
tion, lest they should wound those sensitive 
feelings——le st they should kindle this half- 
extinguished vole ano—and undoubtec lly it 


was their duty te » adopt, in every instance, 


| 
conciliatory la inguage and cone ili: itory con 


duct towards the parties on whom the suc« 
cess of the measure must ultimately de- 
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} 1 | fo i setae pavel 
pend, consistently with a firm and com-| would be the last to deny that to t 


plete carrying into effect all the en a cretion, prudence, firmness, at ad juagment 
2 Se aenre Pg Bees 1 a eee, A oh ee Re) Ae. sais 
ments and intentions of the British Parlia- | of his noble friend, they owed, 1 a great 
f+] 


ment. If the House would allow him, he | cegree, the successful issue of the measure. 
. . Minlorave onen the le lative S 
would read one or two extracts from de-| Lord Mulgrave opened the legislative Ses 


he founded his justification o 
pursued by Government, and which he had tion Act to t Ir car if Cons ration. 
written to convince the Colonial Govern- | On tl bth of Nove r, the noble Lord 


. ‘ ac 2 ane ref = - vy ¢ mas ft 
ments that adequate and satisfactory pro-} wi m as f 





visions ought { ury into ef- i t 

fect the LEmane } t 

Lord read the ll irom ae-| } os \ 

spatch addressed to Lord Mulgrave :-— 

“You will distinctly un d 

will not be authori { onsent to \ 

hance creatil an lbt l } { ( 1 le 1 | 

ferent description, ( subjected t I \ ai} nee : ‘ 1] = 

tions of a different nati bt - . ; | 6; 

plate d by Parliament. ‘4 t f ay - a 

ticeship may be s tened ; t hou f com 

pulsory labour may be fewer ; yurde ea ee e vel : : 

posed may be made lighter; but no distine- 

tions must be allowed to! ; : 

those at present free, and th \, 

slaves, of a differ ty 

greater extent than t i h 

sanctioned by P t. As \ . 
sider yourself precluded by 

from sanctioning any oré \ 

prolong the du iol of t le wnter { t ; ee pee mise \ held out to the ¢ nies In 

or impose any heavier | upon tho-e 0 the despatches of the Government, that 1 

are in that state, so you will likewise withho t} uld appear to | no repugnance, 

your sanction from any ordi e per] NF} on ¢] part. to adept the measure of 

or continuing, aft t t alle Ct f. vid thi should mal 


period, any dIlsill 


out of a previous servil tion se : : ee ne 





He read this to show what were the expec- EEL ID ska mee 


tations held out by Government, and up a arr t { 


1o fair and libe- 
which the e fony of Jamaica proceeded tO! pal spit L pon this subject Lord Mul- 
legislate ; and he hoped the House would im 

bear with him if he turned their attenti 


to the view of the subj taken by Lor 
Mulgrave. At the time when the nobl ry npletely. ‘yrange 
Lord was sent out, great doubts were en- re. acd - 
tertained whether the Legislature of Ja ( 

maica would consent to mect Parliament | that, in ¢ , they hav the very 


in that spirit of conciliation and friendly | ot Orilish s.Ct. AF Uy 
intercourse so necessary to suecess. ‘The! | as , ; ti 


House would recollect, that every sinele |‘) pecker sida 
colony was looking to Jamaica to see the; .) Seana BA 
course whieh would he pursu v1 by l ' ae ; nsid . : 
island, and by the British Parliament | , aia g on aia a 
towards it. In proportion as they were | n ad nee of | nongst 
disposed to meet our views, and as we were | themselves to the great object of tendering to 
disposed to put a fair and liberal construc- | the British Government this substantial proof 
tion on their actions, was the certainty of | 0! Co-operation on t part, and w sney 





coming toa just and proper conclusion. | °° P*. So 3" 
" ve . a . . > OnSsIaE it hh ¢ L rit Ol ey ji na LO 
He was sure his hon. Friend would be the}; “a iy ia Bago 
' V Ga fie KT Oo nakeé 
=e 


last person to deny that Lord Mulerave | oo... als a ete Ta ene its 
was bent, heart and soul, on carrying the | pediency ora lity of which. as soon 
provisions of the Act into effect, and he} [I am mad icquainted with them, I have pro- 
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mised to transmit to you, at the same time 
myown opinion, Upon the ultimate arrange- 
ments they may make for the establishment 
of a police, they ire anxious not to be called 
upon to make any legislative provision tll the 
answers on these subjects are received from 
England. But Iam sure they will be much 
encouraged to persevere in the impro' d dis- 
position they have lately shewn, by that “a8 
probation of the measure now pass d. \ 1 | 
think, eeen the whole, you will not be in ax dd 
to withhold.’ 

He would next quote the words with 
which Lord Mulgrave took leave of the 
Parliament which had passed this Act:— 

“T can now release you from your further 
attendance here, and tn thus closing a Session 


of almost une juail d le ngth, an 1 certain y o! 
unparalleled importance, I look forward with 
satisfaction to your immediate 
homes, whereby you will be enabled 
fuse through | 
accurate inf 
delicate topics 





your several | 
mation upon those 


which have here engaged \ 


aenatine, Ak ODOR which it is so d le to 
avert Misappre hension rou may rely upon 
my co-op ration, by ever) personal 1( 
in my power, to secure the ect understand- 
ing of the real truth Und e peculiar 
circumstancs yf the season, I have, theref 
thought it bett no longer to protract tl 
Session, though there may ll be some fev 
measures not completed, which might other- 
wise have accompanied the settlement of that 
great question, the consi leration of which has 
engrossed so much of your time, and which 
you have happily brought to a sue ul ter- 
mination ; for which I t now off uu my 
thanks and congratulati 

Here was the announcem ent of Lord 
Mulgrave, accompanied by a declara- 
tion that the Bill had been still further 
improved in its last stage. Here was also 
his communication, expressing a | strong 
and confident hope that his Maje sty’s Go- 


vernment would not withhold the ir appro- 


bation, from the Act which had been 
passed. First, there was the encour- 
agement held out by the British Go- 
vernment; and next, the advice of 


Lord Mulgrave to ratify the Act, which 
had been passed in full confidence that the 
hopes so held out would be fulfilled. 
Now, under all these circumstances with 
a strong expression of approbatio, from 
the Governor of Jamaica Colonial 
Parliament upon dismissing the members 
of it to their respective homes, and with a 
strong recommendation of the p oceedings 
of that Parliament made by the Governor 
to the Government at home, 


to the 


considering 


that every other colony was looking with 
intense interest to the mode in which this 





| bring it 


, | deviations, 
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an the Colonres. 


question was to be settled with the slave- 
owners in Jamaica, he asked in what po- 
sition would his Majesty's Ministers have 
pl iced those maehty ye ‘rests, with which 
they were chars ced, in compliance with 
the view of the hon. he mber, they had re- 
fused compensation to the owners of slaves 
in Jamaica, on the ground that they had 


not made adequate legislative provisions 


| for carrying into effect the intentions of 
|the British Legislature? They would 
vhave caused an explosion—they would 
have created a volcano in the empire in the 


} 


| West-Indies—worst of all, they would have 


forfeited their character, as menofhonour, by 
not redeeming their pledge that a fair and 
should be put upon all 
the Acts passed by the Colonial Legisla- 
| ture in furtherance of the great Act of 
i;mancipation passed by the imperial Par- 
lliament of Great Britain. What, then, 
'was the course which he had pursued 
Feeling this question to be one of vital 
importance, in which a false step might be 
fatal to the success of the new system, he 
conceived it to be his duty not to decide it 
on his own individual responsibility, but to 
the consideration of all his 
sagues in the Cabinet. He had there- 
laid th the omissions, 
and variations, from the British 
of Parliament which were contained 
in the Act of the Local Parliament. of 
Jamaica. The two Acts were referred to 
Mr. Stephen ; and his observations upon 
them were brought by him (Lord Stanley) 
under the consideration of the Cabinet. 
He stated to colleagues the doubts 
which had and the omissions and 
deviations of the Legislature of Jamaica. 
He asked his colleagues, one by one, upon 
leach and deviation — si parately, 
whether they thought it sufficient to jus- 
tify the Government in refusing the com- 
pensation on the ground of the inadequacy 
of the required provisions; and he also 
asked them the same question collectively 
upon all the omissions and deviations 
taken cumulatively. If there had been 
any difference of opinion on the subject in 
the Cabinet, he should have felt himself 
precluded from alluding to it by the confi 
dence which his colleagues were bound to 
repose in him ; but there was no difference 
of opinion what ‘ver. ‘The meeting of the 
Cabinet on this question was held at the 
house of the present Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and at that meeting he 
received from the members of Earl Grey’s 
Adininistration, one after the other, a des 


| liberal construction 


unde: r 
} ] 
| colle 

. 1 
before al 


| fore m 


| 


Act 


his 
arisen, 


omission 
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claration that we should not be justified | 
in withholding the compensation, on the | 
ground that the parties claiming it had | 
not made adequate provisions. He was 
nevertheless, of opinion, that his Majesty's 
Ministers were entitled to point out to the 
Colonial Legislature the points on which 
he thought that they had heen guilty of 
some defects and omissions, and he had in 


the kindness and 


Apprenticeship 


consequence thrown it on 
good feeling of the Legislature of Jam Ll 

to make good those defects and on ns. 
He had pointed out to them nine distinet 
points on which they had defects and 
omissions to supply. His right 


MISSI 


Friend the present Chancellor of tl 
Exchequer, whilst filling the ofhce of 
Colonial Secretary, had received a letter 


from the Marquess of Sligo, stating, that 
in compliance with the wishes of the Go- 


vernment at home, the House of Assembly 


had allowed a supplementary Bill to be | ser 


brought in,—he admitted that it was but 
a temporary one, requiring to be passed | 
from year to year,—in which every single 
point of those nine points was met save 
one, and in that solitary case the noble 
Marquess had written to the Government 
at home hoping that they would not insist 
upon it, as he himself should not be able 
to support it if he were an independent 
Member of the Assembly. These were 
the circumstances under which the Go 
vernment had acted, and tak the 
unfavourable view which the hon. Member 
could of those 


} 


ing most 

he 
would say, that the consequence of making 
such a declaration as that for which the 
hon. Member had called would have been 
productive of the most pernicious effects in 
the West Indies. Hitherto 
that kind had occurred. He had had the 
satisfaction of seeing the great measure of 
the abolition of slavery carried into effect, 


suggest rcumstance 


nothing of 


not only without slaughter and bloods] 
not only without confusion and d 
not only without loss and ruin, but even 
with an important improvement to 
who came under its influence—to the 
planter as well as to the negro—to the 
master as well as to the slave. 
Lord concluded his observations by stating, 
that he had personally no objection to 
grant the Committee for which his hon. 
Friend had just moved. 

Sir George Grey did not rise to offer any 


isorder, 


atl 
als 


The noble 


hed, | 


114 


opposition to the motion of his hon. Friend | 


his 


motion 


the Member for Weymouth. When 
hon. Friend brought forward his 


last year, on this subject, it was 


nnecte 


] 
ti 


( d upon firmly to r 
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vhich his Majesty’s 


with an avowed object 
i he with 


Ne ; 
Ministers deemed inconsistent 


‘Ni LTY to 1 

the national faith and honour; and, al- 
though they imputed no such intention to 
th hon. Memb r, they felt themselves 


sist the proposition 
nmade. The 


which h i present 
sentially different 


e the motion 


character. 


UW 

I was no intention expressed of with- 

a ¢ the payment of the money granted 

by Parliamet pensation to the late 
| 

owners Of siaves nor was tl system of 

pprenticeship itself impeached, neither 


any attempt made to abolish it at 
Li 


( ry the t of th Im pe I o slature. 
he Member r Weymouth had ex- 
( such intent If indeed his 
hon. Friend had done so, it would have 
n ft duty of tl Government to have 
resisted such an ; ttempt, and he was satis- 
fied that t] Hor would not have con- 


att] ang 


IS it bith 


one of the 
tments of Act which, 
with all its defects, was one of the brightest 
ornaments of our times,—which had struck 

{ff the fetters of the slave,—had introduced 
him into a comparative state 0 
and had S( 


reverse 


an 


f freedom,— 


cured to him, after a short in- 





terval, the full and free en] vment of his 
lib tv. But, bec Luise his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would have thought it incum- 
} upon them to op} this motion, had 
bject been to unsettle the principles 
on which the Abolition Act was founded, 
it | ins followed tl the working 
of the pre tC sys v fit ibject 
for Parliamentary inquiry. He conceded 
to hon. Member for Weymouth, that 
in rdance with the declaration which 
he had befor le in the House, the 
Parliament and t people were fully 
en d to the m imple information, as 
to ft wor! ing and administration of a 
system for which they had made such a 
liberal and generous sacrifice. They were 
enti le a to know how their money had been 
applied | that the intentions of the 
British Parliament were / jide carried 
into effect. They had a right to know 
what icts had been passed affecting 
the apprentices in the colontes—the pre- 


sent condition of the negroes there, and 


whether the superintendence exercised by 
his Majesty’s Governm was such as to 
ecure them that prot on in the exercise 





ir which 





newly-acquired rights to 
they had an especial claim. On the occa- 
° 1 ! . ’ ° ] ‘ 
sion of his hon. Friend’s motion, last year, 
| . ° aa a * 
| a ¢ Way lilt sced by his Vlajestyv Ss 
| (yovel Dp to tl overnol ; of the difter- 
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ent colonies, in order to quiet any need-| 
less apprehension in the minds of sie 1¢ pro- 
prie tors, as to the course which his Maje S- 
ty’s Government felt it their duty to take, 
in which it was distinctly asserted that the 
right of the people of ¢ ireat Britain to the 
fullest information as to the a 
of the system, undoubted, 
accordance with t! 
had ever maintained ; and 

in the present mot ion which 


Apprenticeship 


t 
was and 
ie principles which he 
ecing nothing 
went beyond 


this, he cheerfully and cordially aeceded to 
the appointment af the Committee asked 


for by his hon. Friend. Nor eae he con- 
ceive that the ap] pointment of such a Com- 
mittee need raise alarm the part 
those interest d re colonial property, for 


the Assembly « if 


on Ooi 


yale a 


pointed, no les - three Committees of 
a similar nature. The reference to one of 
these, indeed, was worded in nearly the 


same terms as those of the former parts of 
the motion of the hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth, That Committee was appointed 
in the latter part of the year 1834, to in- 
quire into the working of the new system. 
‘They examined witnesses on the subject, 
and made a Report, now lying on the table 
of this House, in the series of papers pre- 
sented to Parliament on the abolition of 
slavery. This Act the Colonia! Legis- 
lature must, I think, tend to quiet any 
ap jprehensions on the anh of the West- 
Indian proprietors, that the about 


of 


4 vant 
step how 


to be taken would prejud icially affect their 
interests, on the part of Be Viajesty’s 
Government, he must express his satisfac- 
tion at the ap 1p intment of the Committee 


because it would afl ford an opportunity of 


meeting and refuting, before an impartial 
1 Lh: aa 
tribunal, charge s which he regretted to 


have seen circulated through the country 
without any opportunity of contradicting 


had already ap- 


ev 


| their 


dministration | 
in | 
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change. He was bound to say, that he did 
not believe the proprietors in this country 
had stated, or were disposed to state, that 
property had be deteriorated by 
the change. He was unw illing to say any- 
thing disrespectful of the absent ; but he 
could not help observing, that there was a 


in the Colonies. 


en 


great difference between the West-Indian 
proprietors, here, and those resident, and 
intrusted with the management of the 
estates, in the West Indies; and what- 
ever statements might have been made as 


to the d ay wer 
tion of s! y, they had ‘eeded 
from the body of proprietors at home. He 
believed that the sin of this inquiry 
would show, erty in the West 
rer in so de pressed a con- 
a conside ras ble period 
nt change took place. The 

tion had passed away, and 
capital was now finding its way into channels 

which, during the latter years of the 
existence of slavery, no prudent man would 
willingly have risked any portion of it. 


lation of property by the aboli- 


: A 
avery, not pro 


-“_ 


Indies was 
dition as 
before the rece 
} 


} ee 
cqread or wv 


no tone 


1é was for 


isurre 


So far from any such predictions as those 
| referred to by his hon. Friend having been 


fulfilled, they had been completely falsified, 
so far as dia system had yet had time to 
ithstanding what 

contrary, he be- 
lieved that able to satisfy the 
Committee that the condition of the negro 
had been much improved. Many of the 
supporters of abolition objected to the 


AT 
INOtTW 


’n asserted to the 


should | 


develope itself. 
had be 


ie 


tem of apprenticeship when the Bill of 
1833 was under discussion; but that 
question was then settled by Parliament ; 


subject for inquiry now 


and the only fit 
‘en fairly acted on, 


was, had the system be 
both towards the planter and the negro. 
His hon. Friend was the avowed 
of the anti-slavery party. 


represei- 


Of their 


tative 


i 
them; charges impugning not only the | principles, and of their zeal he wished 
conduct of the West-lTudian planters, ca to speak with respect; but he could 
that of the Government which had | not equ ily commend their judgment or 
been accused, without the slightest evi- | their fairness. His hon. Friend would not 
dence of conniving at abuses alleged to; assert, as had been asserted by some of the 
have rendered the apprenticeship “worse | anti-slave ry party, that the negro, dur- 
even than slavery. He rejoiced that toa|ing the apprenticeship, was in a_ worse 


Committee was to be delegated the task of | 
| Such statements had been made ; but, on 


this 


| opinion on 


the whole of question, 
preconcelvet 
© 1 

elther 


and 


investigating 
and who, with 
extreme views on 
to form a correct 
upon the whole 
He believed the 


side, M be able 
sound 


submitted to the 3 : 


judg ment 
matter 

sult of the inquiry woul : 
he—to shew that ae interests of the We 
India proprietor, and the condition of “a 
had alike been improved by the 


negroes, 





tlini, 


condition than when in a state of slavery. 


they would turn out to be 
unfounded, He would not go into many 
det; ils, bee the facts which 
should rely would come with greater weight 


examination, 


*“ause on he 


| from witnesses examined by the Commit- 


and from the documentary evidence 
vhich would be submitted to it, than from 


| But there were two or three points 
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on which he wished to trouble the House, | and, in the second pl to th ern 
in order to guard against the possibility of ment at home d th persons had no 
its being supposed that, in acquiescing in interest whatever in the | how pe med 
the appointment of the Committee, he w by tl What had been th 
sanctioning the statements of the hon d ial diminu- 
Member for Weymouth. Ele could i n of it ' a 
help noticing the declaration attributed to | In the | the Governor had 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin ! ral pu- 
ata public meeting at Birmingham. ‘J ( pt v nflicted 
Report purport “1 to be a corrected R inte offencec 
of the proceedings of that meeting . i} 
prising the speech of the hon, and " ij 
Member. He was there ide t ania 
that the situation of the negro, under | the West 
present condition of apy iceshiy . maic 
worse than slavery. Ele was sur; lat ty shments had 
finding this opinion entertained | ' n Jamaica, 
such strong sense aud sound j ne into 
and with the means before him of ; Hi 
a correct conclus but in the next si r to e, that at a 
tence the strong sense and He liberal s¢ early pel t] the lash 
timents of the hon. Me mber had led him was not disused to the } nt extent 
into a happy — nsistency ; for, havi \ccording to a retua icl his 
adverted to the subje hh could not re- hand, it appeared that, out of t population of 
frain from veda in striking and em- 312,000 apprenticed labourers, 712 had ree 
phatic language, the contrast between the ceived cory | punishment in Aug. 1835. 
negro mother, in a state of slavery, look- In Decemb out of the same number, 
ing on her infant and shedding bitter only 2 received corporal punishment, 
tears, on the reflection that it 1 born to ar \ f | 1 reference to the re« 
hopeless slavery, and the- same mot! the i s. that they 
under the present system, pressing her sh r ressive de e 
fant to her besom, and looking upon it ‘J tl ( ni had been par- 
with a smile of heartfelt satisfaction, pro- t l to hon. Friend. as 
duced by the assurance that it was | tlic } | been greatly 
to all the privileges of a British | an, used t] lonv of C ints 
—that in a short time she her i wel irtt Stel ot very, 
be free,—and that her child, in njoy- en 
ment of absolute freedom, would | tI u Is t ( What were the 
solace and the comfort of her dec] res} to Brit Guiana now 
years. He wanted no other argumei \ despatch of t rnor. dated 
than this to refute the hon and rned ¢] ti a 
Member's own position, unless, indeed, | it 

would contend that nothing was gained real 
by the substitution of hope, or rather cer- at 
tainty, for despair. ut he might | ; 
told that whatever was the advantage d | fis 
rived from the prospects of the tu tiie th 
present state of the negro had not | 

improved. That was a mistake ; th 

Gentleman was not quite correct in stat- ' ' 

ing that the Secretary of the Colonies pro- . 
mised that, on the passing of this Act, 
should hens no more of the lash 

to be taken, and it had been taken, fron W 

the irresponsible hands of the master, and \ 

had been placed in the hands of the sti 

pendiary Magistrates, who are resp i ( L compar! of the nur r of cor- 
for the right use of their powers, in t poral punishmet inflicted i British 
tirst place, to the Governor ot the colony, | during f slavery dl 
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the first year of apprenticeship, when the 
new system existed under every disadvan. 
tage, and the Special Commission was con- 
fided to persons interested in the exaction 
of labour—which was now not the case— 
adiminution of 2,000 would be found to have 
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taken place. 
the Special Commission was limited to 
disinterested persons, the decrease in cor- 


| 
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ing to the actual amount. of their labour 
and their important duty, that he was 
| firmly convinced that they did not merit 
the censure cast upon them ; and he hoped 
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> 


{ 
| that no impressions unfavourable to them 


Subsequently to July, when | 
| 


poral punishments had been rapidly pro- | 


gressive. In July, the number was 208 ; | 
in August, 93 ; in September, 79 ; in Oc- 
tober, 77; in November, 49 ;—in Decem- | 
ber, only 21. Was there a single hon. | 
Member who did not believe that the | 
negroes in British Guiana were now ina 
better condition with responsible : special | 
Magistrates, solely authorised to infl lict | 


punishment, and to whom they could look 
for protection in the exercise of their rights, 
than when they were liable to be punis shed 
at the arbitrary will of their masters? If 
that were admitted, all he would ask was, 
for the sake of the negroes themselves, 
not to excite upon this question needless 
agitation, by statements, and received with 
implicit credence by multitudes elsewhere, 
who had no means of ascertaining the real 
facts. He asked his hon. Friend to inter- 
pose the weight of that authority and in- 
fluence which he so deservedly posse ssed 
with those who looked to him as their leader 
and their organ on this question, to check 
the propagation of statements and opinions 
which were manifestly erroneous. ‘The in= 
quiries of this Committee would be eminently 
useful in removing the unfavourable im- 
pression which had been made in 
quarters, as to the special Magistrates, on 
whom the most unjust reflections had been 
‘ast, but who were entitled to the great- 
est credit for the manner in which they 
had discharged their duties, which were 
of the most onerous and arduous nature ; 
and by unremitting attention tothese, many 
of them had fallen victims to their exer- 
tions. It had been said, that they were the 
mere tools of the planters,—that the pate 
ers had only to call for punishme nt, whicl i 
was inflicted without adequate inquiry 
and that, in fact, the whip was ale trans 
ferred from the hands of one to the other, 
without any diminution of its use. He 
had but to refer the House to the evidence 
which he had adduced as to the compara- 
tive number of punishments now and in 
the time of slavery, to vindicate the spe- 
cial Magistrates from this imputation, But 
it was only due to them to state, after 
reading their periodical reports, 


some 


and look- 





would be sanctioned by the authority of his 
hon. Friend. There had been instances of 
ssienaie aes on the part of the special Ma- 
gistrates he admitted ; but it could not 
be denied that every such instance had 
been punished, and that there had 
been the greatest vigilance exercised by 
the Home Government to check e very spe- 
cies of improper conduct. — It might be 
alleged that the diminution of punishme nt 
had been obtained by the sacrifice of the 
interests of the planters, which the special 
Magistrates were equally bound to protect, 
with the rights of the apprentices. An 
answer to that would be afforded by an 


extract from the same despatch of the Go- 


vernor of British Guiana, to which he 
had referred. Sir Carmichael Smith 
said :— 


Your Lordship will be gratified to know that 
during the last month (November), the Cuse 
tom-house Returns shew that, from this river, 
8,211 hogsheads of sugar have been exported ; 
whereas, upon an average of the three last 
years of slavery, during the same month, not 
more than 5,610 hogsheads passed through the 
Custom-house. This colony never was in a 


more att and flourishing condition ; 
and I believe, with very few exceptions, the 
devine of the planters, at the late 


change, is fast wearing away. 

The same despatch also said, and the 
passage would be interesting to the House, 
as it related to the conduct of the negroes: — 

In proof of the rapid advance of a moral 
feeling amongst the apprenticed labourers, and 

f their anxiety to raise themselves in the scale 
of civilization, I take the liberty of laying bes 
fore your Lordship an extract from last Satur- 


day’s Gazette, containing the advertisements of 


not less than seventy-nine marriages. The 
number advertized each Saturday varies of 
course, but the general average is about ninety. 


In a couple of years the system of concubinag¢ 
will be extinct. The late ordinance permitting 
marriage to be solemnized, indiscriminately, 
by all ministers of the Christian religion, has 
produced the happiest effects, and was a very 
great boon to the apprenticed labourers. 

His hon. Friend had 
women being flogged. From an extract 
which his hon. Friend read from some 
despatch, an impression might have been 
left that the Magistrates freely used the 
lash upon women, who were still liable to 
this punishment. In the Committee he 


also referred to 





should be able to shew, that since August, 
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1834, no woman had been flogged by order 
of aspecial Magistrate. This might be 
disputed, because there were most ob- 
jectionable laws in Jamaica, which sanc- 
tioned the punishment of whipping, not on 
females as labourers, but on any fe- 
males in the houses of correction; and 
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in such cases corporal punishment might | 


have been inflicted upon women. He 
need only add, on the subject of the 
Committee, that he trusted, by the es- 
tablishing of facts, that it would disabuse 


{Marcu 22} 





the public mind of the false impressions | 
| tant details, and substantially met the con- 


produced upon it by that zeal, for which 
he entertained great respect, but which 
sometimes overstepped the bounds of dis- 
cretion, and adopted with too much eager- 
ness as facts, stories which distance pre- 
vented it from sifting. 
a large number of persons, who justly hold 
that much yet remained to be done to 
render the abolition of slavery complete. 
It behoved the British Parliament and 


That zeal animated | 
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acted in accordance with the advice of Lord 
Mulgrave, whom no one could accuse of 
indifference to the rights of the negro, and 
whose opinion was entitled to the greatest 
weight. After what had been to-night 
stated by the noble Lord himself, in vindi- 
cation of the Government of which he was 
a member, he might safely leave this part 
of the subject without any further observa- 
tion. On the 2nd of July, 1834, an Act 
was passed by the Legislature of Jamaica 
in pursuance of the recommendations of his 
noble Friend ; it contained many impor- 
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ditions he had required ; but while the 
first Act was made co-extensive with the 
period of apprenticeship,’the second Act was 
only to be in force until the last day of the 
year, 1835. He was bound to say, that the 


Colonial Legislature, by thus limiting the 


people, he admitted, to keep a watchful eye 


on the condition of the negro population, 
even after apprenticeship should have 
ceased, as well as at present, and absolute 
freedom had been established in all the 
colonies. One effect of the Committee, he 
trusted, would be to increase a disposition 
to impart moral and religious instruction 
to the negroes, and to use those means 
which, by God’s blessing, might be instru- 
mental in elevating their character and de- 
veloping those qualities which they possess 
in common with themselves. By co-op- 
erating in the promotion of this object, we 
might eventually point to those colonies, 
which, as long as slavery existed, were our 
shame and reproach, as some of the brightest 
spots in those vast possessions which Provi- 
dence had confided to the care of the 
British Legislature. He should be glad to 
sit down, without adverting to the subject 
which his hon. Friend had mentioned— 
the present state of the law in Jamaica. 
But it was necessary for him to state the 
course which the Government had felt it 
their duty to adopt with reference to it. 
He needed not advert at length to the cir- 
cumstances under which the original Act 
of the legislature of Jamaica was declared 
adequate and satisfactory, so as to entitle 
that eolony to its share of the Compensa- 
tion Fund. He had stated his opinion on 
that point, in the course of last session, 
when his noble Friend (Lord Stanley) was 
censured for the confidence which he had 
reposed in the Colonial Legislature. He 
had then shown that his noble Friend had 
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‘containing objectionable provisions. 
. 


duration of the Act in Aid appeared to him 
scarcely to have justified the generous con- 
fidence reposed in it by his noble Friend. 
In December, 1834, another Act was passed, 
which was disallowed on the ground of its 
In 
February, 1835, the attention of Lord 
Sligo was called by Lord Aberdeen to the 


| circumstance of the limited duration of the 
| first Act in Aid, and his Lordship stated 
| that the Legislature of Jamaica would not, 


| in his opinion, discharge its duty if it did 


'not make that Act co-extensive with the 


original Act. An early session took place 
in August last, and in anticipation of that 
session, Lord Glenelg again adverted to 


‘this subject in the same spirit in which 
| Lord Aberdeen had before expressed him- 


self. He called Lord Sligo’s particular 
attention to the statement of his prede- 


| cessor, and in directing him to propose to 





the Legislature the continuance of the Act 
in question, until the expiration of the ap- 
es he stated it as his opinion that 
the Colonial Legislature was pledged by 
good faith to the Parliament and people of 
Great Britain, to adopt the measures 
recommended. That session terminated 
without the transaction of any business, 
and a dissolution ensued. The last session 
commenced in November, and the attention 
of the Legislature was invited to the early 
consideration of this question. At the 
same time instructions had been sent to 
Lord Sligo to refuse his assent to any Bill, 
which contained any of those clauses which 
had occasioned the disallowance of the 
former Act, or other objectionable matter. 
A Bill passed the Assembly comprising 
clauses with objectionable matter. The 


R 
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Council introduced amendments, rendering 
the Bill unobjectionable. The Bill, as 
amended, was sent down to the House of 
Assembly, who unhappily resolved to ad- 
here to the original Bill, and refused to 
accede to the amendments of the Council. 
Lord Sligo, anxious that the Bill sliould 
not be lost, as it must have been if sent to 
him in the shape in which it passed the 
Assembly, took a step which, though the 
motives were, undoubtedly, of the best 
kind, he regretted, as it afforded to the 
House of Asse wbly the op portun ity of say- 
ing, that a breach of their pris ileges had 
been committed. Yo ce the Bill from 
ultimate rejection, Lord Sligo sent a mes- 
sage to the Assemb ly, earnestly recom- 
mending a reconsideration of the amend- 
ments. The effect was, that the Assembly 
resolved, that a breach of their privileges 
had been committed, and refused to transact 
any further business until reparation 
been made. Under these circumstances a 
prorogation took place for a day, and Lord 
Sligo addressed the House of Assembly in 
a speech in which he justified the course 
he had taken. On meeting again, the As- 
sembly adhered to their former resolution, 
and a second prorogation took place for the 
usual period. He imputed no blame with 
respect to these transactions ; all he wished 
to do was, to shew what the actual cir- 
cumstances were—by which an Act, con- 
taining enactments of very considerable 
importance to the negro population in Ja- 
maica, had been suffered to expire. The 
Colonial Legislature having omitted to pass 
this Act, the British Parliament would 
enforce a compact entered into, for the 
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had 


advantage of the negro, and would not 
allow his rights to be unprotected. His 


Majesty’s Government had, therefore, de- 
termined to introduce a Bill, of which he 
had given notice to-night, and which, he 
trusted, Parliament w ould re: udily sanction, 
for restoring the law in Jamaica to the 
state in which it stood previously to the 
end of Jast year, and for continuing it in 
that state till the Ist of August 1840, un- 
less the Colonial Legislature should super- 
sede that law, by evacting some equally 
efficient Act, themselves. By this means, 
those enactments would be again in force 
in Jamaica, which had been already sane- 
tioned by the Colonial Legislature, and 
which could not be said to be inapplicable 


to the state of society in that island, 


having been in operation there for a year 
and a half, by virtue of their own Act, 
being aS hecess 


and 


ary for the remaining years 
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of apprenticeship as they were during the 
first year and a- half. It was in no hoatile 
spirit that this decision had been taken— 
it was from no desire to coerce and to 
compel, but it was founded on a recogni 

tion of a compact, which the negro was 
entitled to call on the Government, to 
fulfil, by securing to him the enjoyment of 
those rights which it was the intention of 
the British Parliament that he should en- 
It was from no disrespect to the con- 
stitutional privileges of the Colonial Le- 
gislature that ministers called for the 
interference of Parliament, but they would 
be unworthy of their station if the y allowed 
any considerations to stand in the w ay of 
the performance of a solemn duty, and the 
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‘fulfilment of a compact for the protection 


of the negro, which the British nation had 
a right to enforce. For the constitutional 
privilege s of the Colonial Legislature his 
Majesty’s Government entertained — the 
highest respect ; but they respected still 
more those great and fixed principles of 
Justic e, which they were prepared upon all 
occasions to maintain, especially when 
invoked on behalf of the defenceless and 
oppressed. 

Mr. O'Connell :—Sir, I regret exceed- 
ingly, that the Hon. Bart. should have 
made it necessary for me to intrude upon 
the House at all. He has censured (though 
certainly in very complimentary language 
to mysclf) the agitation of this question 
elsewhere ; and yet I think enough has 
fallen from the hon. Bart. himself to justify 
agitation out of the House on this subject. 
Sir, it is true, I did say at Birmingham, 
that, under the working of the apprentice- 
ship system, the negroes were worse off 
sometimes than they were in a state of 
slavery. I did not say that lightly. I had 
the documents before me from faith-worthy 
persons, showing that what it was the in- 
terest of the slave-owners to do was done ; 
it is their interest to make the negro work 
out his full time: for instance, out of an 
able-bodied negro the owner formerly got 
twelve years labour; but he had the twelve 
years to get it out of him; but now, the 
power of the owner lasting only for six 
st to get out as much 
of the ‘ Jabour a: 3 possible in 
that six years. T ae is the cael conse- 
quence ; it is the natural effect of the sys- 
tem; he has none, not the slightest in- 
terest In the negro after the expiration 
of the six vears’ apprenticeship, and he 
has no object therefore but to get as much 
out of him as possible in that time Again, 


years, it is his inter ré 
f twelve 
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documents from faith.worthy persons were 
before me, showing this—that many indul- 
gences which were allowed in a state of 
slavery, were withheld in the state of ap- 
prenticeship from a neeroes. For ex- 
ample: it seems th were pire A allowe: 
water while sis in the fick 
an indulgence, pi el not : pe aring to u 
very essential, but very important in that 
climate when working in the 
Yet, in many instances, (so | am informed) 
I do not vouch for the truth, this 





= : te 
open ficids 





gence is given only as the price of addi- 
tional labour. These things being stated 


by faithworthy persons, I did assert that 
the condition of the negro was sometimes 
worse under the apprenticeship system 
than before the Act passed. I have heard 
enough in the House to-night to make me 


1 | 
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ought not to be urge d 


owner; the negroes 


| on to their labour, like brute beasts, by cor- 


poral punishment. I am heartily glad 
the Committee is to be appointed. 
Mr. William E. Gladstone said, that as 


‘nment had agreed to the motion for a 








Committee, it would be well that its obj 
| should be clearly understood. Fis print : mal 


motive in rising, however, was to remark on 
some of the observations that had fallen from 


| some hon. Gentlemen in the course of this 


| debate, and to counteract, if possible, the 


: : eo 
ression, unfavourable as it was, which 


| was likely to be produced with regard to 


doubt them; bat, at ar v rate, every doubt, | 


will be very effectually removed by the in- 
quiry w hich the whole s ees ect must undergo 
before a Committee, which I believe his 
Majesty’s Government do not object to. I 
was not guilty of the absurdity of holding 


out that the Compensation Bill produced no | 
good ; on the contrary, I then passed, by a 


natural transition, to the great advantages 
which that measure was calculated to pro- 
duce, and particularly to the bright 
pect of futurity, as more thes 0 werbala 
the individual instances of cruelty nO 
pression: something like the French cook 
who, when busily engaged in inducing the 
liver complaint in a a ose, consoled it by 


pros- 
i 
ne 


he 
il 


saying that its agonies were preparing it for | 
the honour of one day forming part in a} 
splendid dish for some Parisian connoisseur. | 


So, I suppose, the poor negro is to be satis- 
fied in his present state of oppression by the 
splendid prospects of futurity. I do, how- 
ever, maintain that it is necessary for great 
public vigilance to be exercised over the 
working of this system. We have paid, and 
paid, I think, liberally and abundantly, fi 


\ 10 
’ 





l r 
this measure, and we must not be cheated | 
, 
L 


by any one of that which is the value o 
our money. That which we 1 
was future liberty, and at present as much 


| the West-Indian body. Allusion had been 


made in the course of the debate to the 


grant ot compe nsation-mon¢ y vot d to 
the slave owners; and the — “ enor- 
mous” had been applied to it. Now he had 


no objection that it should be « alled liberal 
munifieent, or any thing else which might 
serve to express the disintere st d and nobl 

generosity of the people of this country a 
making it. But the term ‘‘ enormous” ap- 
peared to imply a disproportion to the value 
of the consideration which was given up for 
it: and when it was considered that, in the 
worst of times, the value of slave property 
was estimated at 45,000,000/., it could not 
ce rtainly be said with j justice that the grant 
of 20,000,000/. was an ‘ enormous” amount 
of compensation. It was wrong too, in 
reasoning on the condition of the negro 
population, to make abstract freedom the 
basis of their argument ; and it was equally 
wrong to take the opinions of the Legislature 
of Jamaica as a fair specimen of the general 
feeling of the colonial legislature. He 
wave rt to the attempts which 





could not but 


| had been made out of doors to renew that 
{system of agitation which was, at all 


| 


events, now unnecessary—he complained of 
keeping up this system of agitation for no 


| other purpose than that of exciting a move- 


stipulate i for | 


of comfort as is consistent with a mitigated | 


state of slavery : for after all it is nothing | 


more than that. It is slavery under 
another name. The ig rg pe has suc 
ceeded on the whole; but I 


annot help | 


hoping that the system of the lash will be | 


put an end to; that females have been 
flogged is admitted, but Lam told it will be 


prevented in future; I earnestly hope and 


trust that the lash will shortly be entirely 
taken away from magistrate, overseer, or 


ment by propagating statements which 
were in many cases gross misrepresenta- 
He did not accuse the hon. member 
ymouth of being a party to those 
‘esentations, but he did accuse many 
rf t] Gentlemen who acted with him of 
being far too credulous in listening to state- 
ments relative to the conduct of the colo- 
nists. The evils of the apprenticeship 
system had been carefully insisted upon, 
and even exaggerated ; while, on the other 
hand, its 
withheld. 





advantages had been as carefully 

That there had been a regular 
improvement in the condition of the negro 
popul ition since th passing of the Act, was 
admitted on all hand and he asked w it 
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fair to make 
and how was it 
ana Now was it 


enticesh ip 
such partial representations ? 
possible for those who made 
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. r . : } "18 
misrepresentations, (ne was willing to be- 


| lieve them unintentional, but their tendency 





the admission to reconcile it with those | was not the less injurious for that) which 
complaints of evil ?—com plant was made they often disseminated. To tuke one 
because of apprentices bei ing mpelled to | instance, he would allude to the statements 
work for cieht hours p r day, and this, LoO condemnatory of the conduct of the sti- 
at the very seg when : Baill was laid on | pendiary Magistrates made in the publica- 
the table of t House y the right hon. | tions of the Anti-Slavery Soeiety, whereas 
the Presi whe of the Board of Trade com- | Lord Sligo, and all the various functionaries 
pelling children undet sit years of age to | who knew anything of them, had highly 
work in factories for twel hae a day. | praise d those Magistrates, for the kind, im- 
Now, with such a Bill Io il partial tconciliatory manner in which they 
not the complaint, so generally made, yee had performed their very diflicult duties. And 
regard to the ¢ ht hours of the n ) ap- when it 1 sid red that those Mavis 
prentice, lool nething like a mis-directed | trates were a body of gentlemen who had lef 
philanthropy ?—he confessed he much fear- | their country under very discouraging cir- 
ed that tl appolntim nt of a Committee | cumstances to discharge a difficult and deh 
would not be attended with any useful -eate duty, rendered doubly so by the state 
results, though the disclosures which migh | of the Colonies, so unfavourable as was the 
be made before it would be injurious as } general feeling with regard to the Abolition 
telling against the working of the system. Act, at the time they went out, was 
He fear deers that the course now about | it not to be lamented that such state- 
to be pursuc vould, without great caution, | ments should be circulated to their pre. 
tend to revi o renew ‘udice Again, with respect to the work- 


ae » old grievances and t 
ol] ] sores, H » ] 
and objects 


Sel 
red that 


Comunittce 


most su neercly wis! 


powers of the 


were more defined and lmited than was 
proposed, for a variety of important ques- 
tions relative to West Indies were now 


which hi 
>of this 
pare 
.. 

ution 


pending, with the settlement of 
feared the inguiry of any Commit 
House could not but interfer 

ticularly he felt bound to call the 
of the House to the c nduect of 

. oom 1 s S yh * 1 

persons who style themselves peculiarly the 
abolitionists,” and of whom the hon. 


re. vi ( 
ALLE 


that class of 


Member for Weymouth considered himself, 
and justly, as the representative in that 
House. The Anti-Slavery Society, to bedaciniy 


th il the 


nothin 


he alluded, had, by their pub licati ions, 
pressly declared it as their opinion 
country ought to be satisfied vith 
less than immediate emancipation ; 
they stated they were pledged, and 
they considered the apprenticeship 


o 

g 
1? 

that 


1c stein 


as 01 nly putting off the date of that to which 
the negroes were entitled at once. Now 
he should like to know if those were th 


i 
sentiments of the hon. Gentleman opposit 
Considering the Toei had 


that hon. 


moved for a Committee to examine into the 
working of the apprenticeship vstem, he 
thought he had a right to demand from him 
some explanation of the course which he 


intended to pursue relative to that 


and whether he consid himself, 

Sock vy stated tl \ were, pl lor lL to it 
entire abolition? Before h down he 
felt it his duty pa re to 0 





ts nect 
netweesil 


psi what was 
pursued by the Society? They 
d letters from individuals in 
Colonies, whose names they did not 
~“ of whose means of infor- 
m 1 be formed in this 
doubted ‘ vide nee of the in- 
Hctent ! that 
often also as completely 
} 


ing of the ip system, V 
the c 
often oatsligks 
the 

even 
mation no jud: 


> appre 


yu 


vive, ns 
nt coul 
country, as un 
jurious or inefht tendency of 


elaring them 


SVS- 
tem, d 
fei : documents, which they 


born: out 


did not 


Ds 2 > 


by O 
of an op- 
‘Mee was this all, for 

ficial documents, whilst 
ea printed those facts which praised the 
omitted, it would em stu- 
statements in favour of the 
managers, as well as all those 
1 some of the 


(4 SU) 
on th 


quote, beea were 
har: acter. 


Cc 
1 th \ quot d O 


negroes, they 
diously, th 
overseers and 


1a) 
SC 


statements which represents 
sullenness 


unfortunate instances of 


part of the negroes which must, in some 

eG me 8 ee) See : 

cases, unavoidably occur. ‘Thus showing 

that their object w either to make the 
7 ‘* 7 

accounts wholly unfavourable to the ap- 


ay 

prenticeship system, or cl throw the 
whole burden of blame the slave 
owners or the stipendiary Magistrates, and to 


uw that the 


se to 


Wpon 


uni- 
bers ssae 


make it apps negroes were 


“Sages 
Ww ap} 


formly the oppressed, and always the 1uno- 
cent partics. {The hon. Gentleman read 
everal extracts in confirmation of this 
statement. ] Such was the candour, such 


the impartiality, such thre 
= 


of the 
by 


fairn 


1 ae BS 7 oa 
Wilichl had been put f til 


statements | 
thy ocet\ i [lou had taken the 








Crown to | 
Wy ; 
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House. All that he felt it his duty to the 
country and the House to say, he could 
say In half an hour, and yet that half-hour 
was denied him. 
reproached and taunted, and treated almost 
with discourtesy, because he had mildly 
submitted, he could not see how any 
example, however powerful it might be, 
should induce him to give way. He would, 
however, undertake to restrain his observa- 
tions within the limit he had mentioned, 
and he thought that would be stretching 
his courtesy to the utmost point. 

Sir John Hobhouse: Then you: mean 
to proceed with your motion? 

Mr. Borthwick: Yes 


Mr. Wakley rose amidst loud cries of 


“Order.” He wished the Héuse to re- 
member, 
consented to postpone his motion, but it 
was with the understanding that all the 
hon. Members who followed him should do 
the same, to enable the House to come to 
more pressing and important business. He 
would therefore ask whether it was fair 
for the hon. Member to take this course 
after several hon. Members had acted upon 
that understanding. 

Mr. Borthwick did not consider himself 
a party to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. He did not feel 
bound to deprive himself of the opportunity 
of bringing this motion before the House 
if that hon. Member had thought proper 
to abandon his. 

Viscount Howick regretted that the 
hon. Member for Evesham had not com- 
plied with the general wish of the House ; 
but he feared that if he persisted in his 
motion, in strict order he must be allowed 
to proceed, though it might prevent the 
House from going into other very urgent 
business. 

Sir Robert Peel had scareely ever 
witnessed more forbearance than had been 
shown by the hon. Member for Evesham. 
We had frequently given notice of this 
motion, to which he attached great im- 
portance, and as he had not made himself 
a party to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, who had waved his 
right, that hon. Me mber ought not to have 
interrupted him. The hon. Member for 
Evesham was in possession of the House, 
and he would appeal to the Chair whether 
he had not a right to proceed with his 
motion. 

Sir George 
Member 


Grey thought the hon. 
for Evesham should bear in mind 


the causes of the delay of which he com- 
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plained. When he brought his motion 
forward, he was unsupported by the right 
hon, Baronet opposite and the party acting 
with him, for they absented themselves. 
The House was counted out, and the hon, 
tember had complained of the absence 
of his friends, Last night, when he had 
an opportunity of bringing his motion 
forward again, he refused to do so, but 
renewed his notice, and charged the Go- 
vernment with delaying it, by Tee ping the 
Irish Constabulary Force Bill in Committee 
two hours. He congratulated the hon, 
Member on the present full attendance on 
his side of the House, and the disposition 
which seemed to prevail there, rather to 
sit and hear him than to go on with the 
frish Corporation Bill, 

Sir John Hobhouse said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had an undoubted right to proceed 
if he liked; but as twenty Gentlemen 
who had precedence of him waved their 
right, he thought he might also. 

Mr. Borthwick said, he was not precluded 
from proceeding, on a former oecasion, by 
the absence of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) or his party, but by the pre- 
meditated and tricking devices of the 
Government, who availed themselves of 
every accident to suppress his motion. To 
this Ministerial and unworthy manceuvering 
—this political jockeyship—he would not 
yield. The hon. Member then proceeded 
as follows:—*“ Sir, of the large sum of 
money which has been awarded to the late 
proprietors of slaves, in order that they 
might, under the provisions of the Aboli- 
tion Act, relinquish their claim to that 
description of property, one tithe, or about 
2,000,000/, has been awarded to persons 
claiming property in slaves in the Isle of 
France ; and the question which I submit 
to the consideration of the House, is the 
propriety of appointing a Select Committee 
to inquire whether these slaves are bond 
fide the property of those who claimed 
them or not, There are two grounds, and 
but two, upon which I found the necessity 
for this inquiry: first, the state of the 
Registry, and, secondly, the consequent 
condition of the negro population in that 
island. In 1810, when the colony came 
into the possession of the British, there 
were returns which showed 4 black popu- 
lation of 60,000 souls, and the proportion 
of the different sexes was then two and a- 
half male to one female ; and, according to 
these returns, it is clear from natural 
causes (to which I need not more particu- 
larly advert) the population ought in ten 
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years considerably to have decreased. But 
we find, in 18]8, the black population 
was 80,019, and from these returns | 
would put a question to those who assert 
that no illicit importation of slaves has 
taken place in the Isle of France. How do 
they account for this increase ? In 1822 
the Commissioners reported that not above 
7,485 slaves could be traced toa satisfactory 
registry. I would ask any hon. Member 
whether the remainder were not entitled 
to immediate emancipation ; and whether 
it is possible out of that number, with the 
same disproportion between the sexes 
which existed in ISIT&, to manufacture a 
black population of 63,000, and to legiti- 
mize the claims, in respect of that number, 
for the two millions awarded as compeusa- 
tion money to the Mauritius? In 1832, by 
the same Report which gives the number 
of 60,000 as the black population, we are 
informed that the returus, owing to the 
imperfect state of the registry, are not 
valid. So that, actually, we are reduced 
to one of these two anomalies, either that 
the returns on which we are called on to 
devote 2,000,000/. as compensation to the 
owners of slaves in the Mauritius, are 
invalid and not to be depended upon, or 
else we have to believe that in ten years, 
from 1822 to 1832, out of a population of 
7,000 and odd, with the proportion of two 
and a-half male to one female, there could 
have been manufactured a population of 
upwards of 60,000. I ask if, even already, 
there is not a case made out for inquiry ? 
But I pass over the arguments to be derived 
from these facts, and I beg to draw the 
attention of the House to this, that in 
1811 an application was made to Sir 
George Murray, Governor of the Mauritius 
for leave to continue the slave-trade in 
that island after it had been abolished in 
all the other British colonies. That request 
was indignantly refused by the then 
Governor; but I will read one or two 
extracts from d sspatches, to prove that it 
waswell known the slave-trade was illicitly 
carried on in that colony, notwithstanding 


the vigorous determination on the part of 


the Government to put it down.” The 
hon. Member proceeded to read extracts 
from despatches from Sir George Murray 
to the Colonial office, 1811; and one from 


Earl Bathurst to the then Governor of 


the Mauritius, 1817. “I will not weary 


the House by detailing the number of 


vessels that have been captured for en- 
gaging in an illicit traflic in slaves in that 
colony, but I will just observe, that it 
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does not appear, out of the innumerable 
ships that were taken and contiscated, there 
was one owner or captain ever brought to 
justice, and tried for the offence, either in 
the colony or in this country. There is 
one subject, Sir, to which I beg specially 
to direct the attention of the House; 
it is a memorial addressed to Lord 
Glenele by M. H. Hitié, who styles 
himself ‘the representative of the bona 
fide proprietors of slaves in the Isle of 
France.’ Sir, Lam well aware that there 
is a wide difference between this colony and 
our West-Indian possessions: that coming 
* hands, is it did by conquest from 
trance, with manners, customs, habits, 
feelings and laws, exclusively French, it 
would have been impossible, at that early 
perl d, entirely to have extincuished the 
but when I find this ‘* Repre- 

ntative of the bond fide proprietors of 
slaves in the Isle of France” hurling defi- 
ance in the face of Lord Glenelg, and of 
this Hiouse, if it should attempt inquiry 
into this subject, [ do think it hecomes the 
duty of this House to assert its own dig- 
nity, and the dignity of this country, (the 
hon. Member then read part of the 
memorial addressed by M. Hitic to 
Lord Glenelg), What is the language of 
this gentieman ; ‘* We dare you to inquire 
into the condition of the Negro population 
in the Mauritius! we admit we have ille- 


nto on 


slave-t rade 


gally imported slaves into this colony, but 

we defy you to an investigation into the 

extent of our crime.” Sir, when I remem- 

ber the many pathetic appeals that have 

been made to this House upon behalf of 
Mie 


suffering Africa in the West Indies, 


must be permitted to ask why if slumbers 


lon behalf of those Africans who are cap- 
| tured by the traders to the Isle of France 
| from the eastern coast of the continent and 
| from the Island of Madagascar? But sup 
| posing this Committee granted, and every 


allewation proved, respecting this colony, 


| what is to become then, it may be asked, 


of the compensation money voted to it? 
That is not the question to be inquired 
into now; but I answer at once, throw it 
into the bosom of the Indian Ocean, rather 
than allow the majesty of British Justice 
to be bearded in her seat by those who 
dare her vengeance for the offences they 
have committed against her! I know the 
feeling is abroad that I am_ pleading in 
behalf of another cause. Sir, 1 give that 
impression the flattest and most direct con- 
tradiction. When the West-Indian ques- 





tion was first agitated, I took an active 
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part in the discussion, but, from the mo- 
ment when the matter became a govern- 
ment question, and was brought under the 
consideration of the House of Commons, I 
told the public that it would not be becom- 
ing in me to promote popular agitation on 
any question under parliamentary investi- 
gation, and from that hour to this I have 
had no communication, direct or indirect, 


with the West-Indian body, and I iuliowe, | 
are Gentlemen on the other side | 
I bring | 


there 
who can bear out my assertions. 
forward the question only because I think 
the House owes it to itself to let the coun- 
try know upon what grounds the compen- 
sation money to the Mauritius is granted, 
and in what way it is to be distributed. 
If it is the intention of the Government, 


(as I understand the hon. Baronet, the | 


Under Secretary for the Colonies to move 
for certain returns as an amendment to 
my motion) to produce returns amply and 
fully enough to satisfy the House and the 
public upon this question, and in what way 
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the money is to be applied, I for one should | 


be quite satisfied ; till I know that such is 
their intention I must say I consider I 
have made out grounds sufficient for a 
Committee ; and I hope, 


therefore, the | 


hon. Baronet will meet this question fairly | 


and openly, and give the House an account 
of the policy which they intend to pursue. 
I move, Sir, for a Select Committee to in- 


quire into the state of the negro popula. | 


tion im the Mauritius, 
claims of that colony to “compensation.” 
Sir George Grey ; Sir, the hon. Mem- 


as it " aliecta the | 
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pose of meeting that case. I will shortly 
state the machinery which the Act pro- 
vides. There are Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed who are to appoint Assistant-Com- 
missioners in all the colonies; these are to 
hear claims and to examine evidence if 
opposed ; but are not enabled to make any 
final adjudication. By the 38th clause the 
Commissioners in London having had the 
evidence taken before the Assistant-Com- 
missioners on disputed claims transmitted 
to them, are to adjudicate upon them : their 
decision being liable to an appeal to the 
King in Council, whose decision is final. 
Now by the 46th clause it is enacted that, 
in respect of slaves illegally detained or 
imported, no compensation money should 
be granted ; but that the money in respect 
of them should be applied to the liquida- 
tion of the general expenses of the Com- 
mission in the colony. There has not yet 
been one claim before the head Commis. 
sioner in London, though innumerable 
claims of course have been made before the 
Assistant-Commissioners at the Mauritius ; 
and as it will be at least ten months before 
any claim can be decided upon, the hon. 
Member will be perfectly at liberty and 
will have plenty of time for preparing him- 
self to go in before the Commissioner and 
offer evidence against any claims that he 


The Mauritius. 


| or any other person may know to be illegal. 


With respect to the registry, all the evi- 
dence upon that subject received either by 
Lord Aberdeen or Lord Glenelg has been 


' transmitted to the Compensation Commis- 


ber has called upon me to state distinctly | 


the policy which the Government means to 
pursue with regard to the Mauritius. I 
answer, the only policy which they can pur- 
sue, viz., to carry out faithfully and effec- 


sioners in London, that they may be able 
to form a judgment on the w hole facts of 
the case. With respect to the personal 


condition of the negroes illegally detained 


tually the provisions of the Abolition Act : | 
and, acting upon their opinion, have sent 
| out despatches to the Governor of the 


That Act providing how the compensation 
should be paid, through machinery which 
it also creates. The hon. Member 
asked why the mercy and the justice which 
pleaded so powerfully for injured Africa in 
the West Indies should have slumbered 
with respect to the Mauritius? Sir, I 
deny that they have so slumbered, and if 
he had been in the House at the time this 
Act was passed, or had he taken the trouble 
to look through that Act before he brought 
forward this motion, he would have dis- 
covered that the very case he alludes to 
was brought forward at that time by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets; and that the 46th clause was 
introduced into the Act for the express pure 


had | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





in slavery, the colonial office has ordered a 
case to be laid before my hon. and learned 
friends, the Attorney and Solicitor-general. 


Mauritius, informing him that such ne- 
groes were entitled to immediate emanci- 
pation; and I propose to move as an 
amendment to the motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, that those despatches be laid 
before the House, together with other 
papers which will, I think, contain all the 
information necessary for the House to be 
possessed of on this subject. I beg to 
move, an address to his Majesty for copies 
or extracts of all documents, or corre- 
spondence between the Governors of the 
Mauritius and the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies since 1828, relating to the 
illegal detention of slaves, 
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The original motion was withdrawn, and 
the amendment was agreed to. 


Municrpat Rerorm (IrELANp).] The 
House resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Municipal Reform Bill for Ireland. 

On the 83rd Clause—Town-council to 
have power to make bye-laws. 

Mr. Shaw would merely point out that 
this and the two following clauses con- 
tained one of the most objectionable prin- 
ciples of the present measure, and though 
the English Act had the same provision, 
the objection rested on the essential differ- 
ence between the state of society in the 
two countries. The effect of these clauses 
in Ireland would be to vest in the hands 
of a domineering faction, such as would 
constitute the town-councils generally 
under the Bill, the power at their will and 
pleasure to make bye-laws, and to impose 
penalties upon, and mulct in pecuniary 
fines, the party opposed to them in 
politics; and who, while over-borne by 
mere numerical strength, would prevent 
the strongest temptation, in point of wealth 
and station, to the unjust and arbitrary 
exercise of such a power. 

Mr. O’Loghlen saw nothing in the state 
of society in Ireland to warrant him in 
departing from the principle laid down in 
the English Bill. 

The Clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 88, 

Mr. Jephson objected to the mode of 
assessment proposed by the Bill, and 
thought it most unfair to apply the prin- 
ciple of the 9th George 4th, to this mea- 
sure. If the 9th George 4th had never 
been passed, the Attorney-General could 
scarcely have ventured to introduce such 
a principle into the Corporate Reform Bill 
at present. The learned Gentleman pro- 
fessed to take the English Bill as the basis 
of this measure, but in England a totally 
different mode of assessment was resorted 
to. Suppose the town-council in an Irish 
borough were to make a very high valu- 
ation, there was no appeal from that valu- 
ation except to the town-council itself. 
This surely was too absurd. What he (Mr. 
Jephson) proposed was, that property 
should be liable to assessment according 
to its value, and not by the ascending scale, 
9th George 4th. 

Sir Robert Peel imagined, the clause as 
it stood would subject the borough to a 
borough rate, and also to a Grand Jury 
assessment. 

Mr, O’Loghlen said, it was not intended 
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by the present Bill to interfere with the 
9th George 4th. As to the 5/. house- 
holders having great sway in the borough, 
when the schedules came to be discussed 
he would undertake to show that they 
would not possess any such preponderating 
influence. He had never heard that the 
borough had been improperly rated under 
the 9th George 4th, notwithstanding the 
existence of the 5/. franchise. The Grand 
Jury assessment was acreable, and there- 
fore he thought that it could scarcely be 
felt by the inhabitant of the borough. 

Sir Robert Peel said, the objection was 
not so much to the amount of the assess- 
ment as the vexation attendant upon two 
assessments. 

Mr. Shaw said, that the words in the 
86th clause, “ other municipal expenses.” 
might bearavery large signification ; and by 
the effect of the 88th clause, the borough 
rate might be levied for all “the pur- 
poses aforesaid,” so that these “ other mu- 
nicipal expenses” were among such ‘ pur- 
poses” and left it in the discretion of the 
town-council to levy a rate to an almost 
unlimited extent. He (Mr. Shaw) would 
also observe, that the appeal which the 
corresponding clause in the English Act 
gave from the town-council with respect 
to the borough rate, was omitted from this 
clause. 

Mr. O' Loghlen said, that the appeal was 
omitted because there was a reference to 
the 9th George 4th, which gave an appeal. 
But if the right hon. Gentleman did not 
think that sufficient, he (Mr. O’Loghlen) 
would introduce an amendment in the 
Report. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that the double assess- 
ment, when 9th George 4th was in opera- 
tion, was the cause of much complaint 
‘The road assessment was the one most 
complained of. With respect to the 9th 
George 4th, if it worked well at present, 
it was because it was unconnected with 
politics, and confined to the mere business 
of paving, lighting, and cleansing the bo- 
rough ; but the present Bill would intro- 
duce all sorts of political subjects with 
discussion, and exclude real business. 

Mr. Randall Plunkett said, from the 
borough he represented a petition had been 
forwarded to the House complaining of the 
excessive taxation of the county of the 
town for Grand Jury rates and assess- 
ments. The situation of petitioners was 
very serious, as they had to pay, as a 
county, Grand Jury assessments, and also 
borough rates, ‘The corporation had done 
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all they could to alleviate their burdens, by 
applying a portion of the sugplus re venue 
arising from the only fund they hold in 
trust, properly speaking, the tolls, namely, 
to assist in the diminution of the pressure 
of county cess. ‘They were justified 1 in this 
applic ation of the surplus by the opinion 
of the late Lord Chancellor, Sir Anthony 
Hart. It would be most desirable on 
many accounts that the provisions of the 
Oth George 4th could be applied in 
Drogheda ; and perhaps one of the best 
reasons for desiring its application in that 
town was, that it gives no political ascen- 
dancy to any party conferring only munici- 
pal and not political power and _ privileges. 

Mr. gee objected to the clashing there 
would be the Grand Jury pre- 
sentment and the borough rate, and in- 


be tween 


stanced the case of the city of Waterford, | 


in proof of his argument. 


existed. He wished to know how 
the salaries of the mayor and other cor- 


pert y 


there was no corporate property, and asked 
whether a rate was to be levied for the 
purpose ? 

Mr. O’Loghien did not think that a high 
salary, or any salary at all, in many in- 
stances, for the cor- 


would be necessary 
porate oflicers. : 

Mr Lefroy said, that in seventeen of these 
boroughs there was no corporate property 


whatever; and how, he would ask, were 
the expenses to be provided in such cases ? 

Sir Robert Peel said, there was a clear 
distinction between a borough rate and a 
borough fund. He would call upon hon. 
Gentlemen who had local interests to pro- 
tect to look well to this difference. The 
80th clause provided that in case the 
borough fund should be more than sufficient, 
the surplus should be applied for the public 
benefit of the inhabitants. To this he did 
not object so far as by the borough fund 
was to be understood corporate property, 
but then the last words of the 88th clause 
provided that all sums levied in pursuance 
of such borough rate should be paid over 
to the account of the borough fund; so 
that the rate would go to the making up 
of the borough fund as well as the corpo- 
rate property. ‘This clearly could not have 
been intended, and ought to be provided 
against. 

The clause was agreed to. 


On Clause 97, 
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las they 
| object to it. 


| honour to represent, 

Mr. Goulhurn objected to the heavy ex. | 
pense that this power of rating would cast | 
upon a borough where no corporate pro- | 
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Mr. William S. OBrien said this clause 
referred to collusive sales of corporate pro- 
perty. He wished to know whether such 
sales as that which took place in Cashel 
were to be confirmed by any part of this 
Bill ? 

Mr. O’Loghlen said, certainly not. He 
intended to propose an amendment to the 
clause, to the effect that the validity of the 
sale should be liable to question by the 
town council of the borough as fully as if 
this Bill had never passed. 

Mr. Shaw said, if the object of the 
amendment was, that the present Bill 


| should leave the law as it found it, without 


in any degree affecting the rights of parties 
now stood at law, he could not 


declared that 
he had the 
having been hi arshly, 
and he thought unjustly, treated in the 
Report of the Commissioners, which report 
was commented upon and urged as autho- 


Damer 
borough 


Colonel Dawson 
Portarlington, the 


i rity by the learned Gentleman the Attor- 
| ney-General for 
porate officers were to be provided, where | 


Ireland, he begged dis- 
tinctly to declare, in the name of his noble 
relation, as well as in that of the corpora- 
tion of the borough he had the honour to 
represent, that they did not shrink from 
any inquiry, and were desirous every in- 
vestigation respecting the sales and leases 
of property alluded to in the report of the 
commissioners should take place, although 
the clause in question would not have a 
retro spective effect. 

The clause 97 was then agreed to. 

On Clause 102. 

Mr. O'Loghtlen proposed an amendment 
to the effect that for the future the divi- 
sional justices of police of the city of Dublin, 
under the 48th cap. 140, 
should be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant 
instead of by the new town-council. 

Mr. Shaw thought this an improvement 
in principle, but it must be admitted, that 
in this, as in many other instances under 
the Bill, his side of the House, in choosing 
the lesser of two evils, had consented to 
throw a great accession of patronage into 
the hands of his Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Randall Punkett begged to he allow- 
ed to suggest upon this clause, which con- 
tained an especial ‘‘ provision” on behalf 
of Dublin, an alteration having reference, 
he admitted, principally to Drogheda, but 
so framed as to be applicable to any borough 
similarly situated. If he was asked why 
he did not bring it on before, he could 
only say that avery severe illness prevented 
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his attendance. If he could not 
it now he would give notice of the resolu- 
tion, as an amendment, to be introduced on 
bringing up the report. His object was 
to continue the duties of those boards which 
now existed though the members of them 
were not liable to the borough tax. He 
admitted that the instance he should ad- 
duce in support of this amendment, was 
drawn from Drogheda, but was a very 
strong case. The board of Boyne com- 
missioners in that town was one of great 


importance, not only to Drogheda, but to | 
| quitted the chair, he had 
| adjournment of the Committee. 


the great agricultural county of Meath, and 
other neighbouring districts which send 
their exports from Drogheda; its members 


might be considered as eleven and thirteen. | 
|ing himself (Col. Leith Hay). 


There were of these,six who hold their seats 
at the board, guoad aldermen. Now, by 
the operation of the new Bill, they were 


most likely to lose their seats at the board, | 
| thority of Sherwin 


because they were very unlikely to be 
elected as aldermen ; and, besides, som: 


did not occupy, although they possessed, | 
| individual vote, 
with him that that was a 


large warchouses, &c., in the town. Now, 
it was manifestly most unjust that those 
persons, who were possessed of by far the 
most considerable proportion of the pro 
perty of the shipping and commercial inter- 
ests of Drogheda, should be supervised 
and governed by persons having, probably, 
no such property at all. Ife should say 
more upon proposing his amendment, if 1 
was objected to. 
Clause agreed to. 
The remaining clauses 
and the House resumed, 
HOUSE OF CO 
Wednesday, March 2: 


MinuTEsS.] Bills. R« 


v1 a second time :- 
Roman Catholic Mari I 
Read a third time: 

Petitions presented. 
Smeirden (Kent), for a Commutation of ’ 
F. Frencu, from Roscommon, against the Glass 
—By Mr. Ropert WaAiace, from Johnstone, Wigat 
and Swansea, for the Repeal of the Stamp Dutic 
papers—By Mr. F. Frencu, from several Places, for 
Measures to improve the Navigation of the Riv 
—By Mr. M‘KInnon, from several Individuals, for Mean 
to Moderate the Expenses on taking out Patents.—-By Mr. 
DuGpDALE, from Birmingham, for Poor-Laws to Ireland ; 
from Coventry, in favour of a Clause in the Municipal Cor- 
porations’ Act Amendment Bill. —By Mr. SCHOLEFI ELD, 
from Birmingham, against Slave Apprentieeship.—-By Mr. 
BarLow Hoy, from the Fly Owners of Southampton, 
against the Tax on their Drivers; also from a Benefit 
Society, for Amending the Laws concerning Friendly 
Societies. 


\nnt 


By Sir Epwa INN 


?, 


r Shannon 


CuarrMan’s Vote 1N ComMITTEE.— 
Triniry Harspour.] Sir Andrew Leith 
Hay said, he had to bring under the 
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| chairman of that 


i tellers having taken 


when once establis 


lations which 
| next. 
bill, and that 


were agreed to | 


i furt 
| thie re. 


| submitted to the House was di 


| ment of at least 
!tended to the 16th of May —one 
| wishing to wait until they had the 
-} sion of one of the 


son News. | 


usaze of th 





frineti Hari 


the House a cre 
stance, which, it appeared — te 
quired to be immediately adjudicated, 


consideration of iti- 


him, re- 


more especialiy in a session where so much 
private business was before the House. He 
alluded to the division that had taken 
place to-day in a private Committee on 
the Trinity Harbour Bill. Counsel hav- 
ing been heard on the question of ad- 
journment, the Committee came to a divi- 
He (Sir A. lL. Hay) having been 
Committee, appointed 
and then having 
voted against the 
On the 
there 
le, includ. 
He then 


right to give a 


sion, 


tellers on each side, 


the numbers, 


were found to be five on each sit 


considered that he had a 


| casting vote as chairman, but was informed 


that he had no right todoso. The au- 


\ and another was in 
favour of that opinion, that the chairman 
could give a casting vote as well 
The House would 


as his 
agorcee 
question which 

practice, 
be strictly 


ought to be decided, 
adhered to. It was the duty of the Hous: 
to decide what the course should be on all 
other occasions, instead of allowing the 
Committees in each session to make 
would be 
had peen merely a private 
the adjournment did not in- 


recu- 
overruled in the 
If it 


the projectors, 
he should not have pressed the matter 
her, but would have allowed it to rest 
But it ay peared to him to have a 


terfere with the object of 


very different construetion. The question 
cussed in 
the Committee, and involved an adjourn- 


eieht weeks, as it ex- 


party 


1 _ 
1 


: 
Scotland. ‘J 


courts in § | 
question he had to submit to the House 
was, had the Committee a right, from the 
House, or the pra tice of i ‘i 
vate Committees, to have an adjournment 
for such a length of time? le found by 
referring to the Reports, that, in the ses- 
sion of 1805, in the case of the Committee 
on the Camberwell and South Lambeth 
Water-works’ Bill, they adjourned for a 
considerable time, and were ordered by the 
House to meet again and proceed. Again, 
in the session 1825, in the case of the 
Bucks and Herts Canal, the Committee 
also adjourned, and were ordered to re- 
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assemble : and in 1835, in the case of the 
Medway Navigation, the Committee there 


adjourned sine dic, and were ordered 


referred to them. He, under those cir- 
cumstances, had to move that the Com- 
mittee on the ‘Trinity Harbour Bill 
instructed to re-assemble, and proceed 
with the consideration of the Bill. 

Sir George Clerk wished to 
upon the question, as he was one of those 
Members who had been upon the Com- 
mittee, and had taken a different view 
the question from the hon. and gallant 
Member. He was surprised at the exist- 
ence of any doubt on the subject, for he 
had never heard the right of a chairman 
to a second vote put forward before. There 
were other opinions of equal weight with 

f Mr. Sherwin—there was the opi- 
Dwarris said the chair- 


those of M 
man of a Committee was placed in the 


nion of Mr. 


re . ho 


same situation as the Speaker of the 
House. In the case of Election Commit- 
tees, where the Members sat as a jury, 
the power was expressly given to the 
chairman to give a casting vote in the 
absence of a Member, and the votes being 


equal. Now, if the general law had been 
such laid by Mr. Sherwin, it 
would be perfectly unnecessary to intro- 
duce such a clause ; but, according to the 
opinion of all other writers on this 


as down 


sub- 


ject, the Chairman of the Committee was 
precisely in the same situation as_ the 
Speaker. He begged leave to state, that 


in the early period of the Hist: ory of Par- 
liament a doubt existed a: 
the Speaker to ¢ 
in 1601, upon a the 
being, noes 106, the ayes know- 
ing which w: Ly the S Speaker's mind leaned, 
c alled upon him for his vote, 
Upon this being objected to, the ayes said 
that they had, by the Queen’s pleasure, 
been allowed to clect a Spei tiker, and that 
he had the right to give the casting vote ; 
the Speaker and Sir Walter Raleigh were 
of opinion that he could not do so. With 
regard to the other question as to ex- 
pense, he thought that great expense 
would be spared by adjourning to the 
time the Committce had done. He trusted, 
therefore, that the House would rest 
satisfied with the decision of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lhomas Duncombe thought that 
that which had been referred to by the 


ive two votes, for he found 


division, number 
aye 5 105 v4 


casting 


hon. Baronet was very much in favour of 


the decision of the Committee, The Chair- 


to | 
meet again and proceed with the business | 


be | 


say a word | 


of 


3 to the right of 
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man of a Comittee, by Act of Parhament, 
had aright conferred on him to give a cast- 
ing vote. In the Glasgow election that 
had been done. ‘The noble Lord, the Chair- 
man, then voted as an individual Membe: 
of the Committee, and the parties being 
then equal, he gave his casting vote in fa- 
There were 


your of the sitting Member. 
two points before the House: viz. whether 
Sir A. L. Hay had a right to give two 


and, supposing that to be decided 
against him, whether the Committee had 
: right to adjourn to the 16th of May ? 
fe thought that the better way would be 
to decide first as to the power of th 
Chairman to give two votes ; if he had 
that power, the other question would not 


votes: 


as, 


arise. 
Sir Charles Burrell said, that the simple 
who was to take the votes 


question was, 


if the chairman left the chair? He had 
never known the chairman to leave the 
chair for the purpos se of voting, except 


ie n the parties were upon an equalit y: 
He thought that, under all the circum- 
they could not take a better ex 

ample than that by which the Speaker 
was cuided in the divisions in that House 
Sir James Graham, t honk his experi 
not so great as that of 


members whom he saw present, could con 


stances 


ence Was many 


fidently state, that during the period he 
had sat in that House, eighteen years, he 
had never seen a chairman leave the 
chair for the purpose of giving his vote 
[t was very desirable that, as the hon 
Member for Finsbury recommended, they 
should decide these points separately. It 
was very desirab le, in the first place, to 
settle the point of practice. As the hon. 
Member for Surrey had sat so very long 
in that House, and had very great expe- 


rience in Committees, he would appeal to 
him to state what the practice had becn. 

Mr. Denison concurred in the observa- 
tions which had fallen from the right hon 
Baronet opposite, gene as he had been ape 
pealed to by him, he did not hesitate in 
stating, that he did not recollect an instance 
where the chairman left the chair for the 
purpose of voting, and he considered that 
the only case in which he had a casting 
vote was where the numbers on both sides 
were equal. That was the custom which 
he had always seen observed. 

Sir Andrew Leith Hay trusted that the 
Speaker would, in the first instance, give 
his opinion as to the point of practice, and 
he would then submit his motion for the 
Committee to re-assemble, 
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The Speaker: In this case there are 
conflicting authorities, and there is also, : 
I am informed, conflicting practice he 
gallant Officer, the Member for Elgin, has 
cited two authorities, the one that of Mr. 
Sherwin, and the other, anonymous. On 
the other side, sone paernieigg of Mr. Dwar 
has been cited by the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lothian, and also an anonymous writer, who 
takes the same view of the question. In 
number, therefore, the authorities are « qual. 
But I confess that I do not attach any great 
weight to these authorities, because they do 





e 


not rest their opinions on any rule or prin- 
ciple that can be adopted as a guid I} 

only safe and intelligible principle, as it 
appears to me, is, that Committ hould 
be regarded as eabet of the House 


limited in their inquiries by the extent of 


the authority that is pens: to them - but 
governed in their proceedings by the same 
rules which prevail either in the House or 
in Committees of the whole House. This 
is the opinion which | “sabe always given 
when I have been referred to by Members 
and I believe that any other course would 
lead to a variable and uncertain practice. 
The rules by which the House and Com- 
mittces of the whole House proceed 
known, and an adherence to them leads to 
uniform practice. There is, I believe, no 
doubt that there has been conflicting pra 
tice, in this matter, in different Comimittec 
and that has probably arisen from the 

Q] 
h 


opinion expressed by Mr. Sherwin. It 3 


therefore, most exp dient iat the future 
practice of Committees shou 1d rulated 


by the opinion and auth« srity of on Was ; 
For the reasons which | have stated, I am 
of opinion that the rules followed in the 
House, or Committees of the whole House, 
oucht to regulate the practice in Select 
Committces, whether sitting on ] 
private business. The reason and | 
of the case are also in favour of holding 
that a Chairman ought not to vote except 
when the voices are equal. A Chairman 
generally acquires some influence and au- 
thority in a Committee in which he pre- 
sides, and if in ad 
have always one, and occasionally two 
votes, he is invested, especially in small 
Committees, with undue power. There 
are other circumstances connected with t 
station and duties of Chairman wii 
equally favour this view, but it is not neces- 
sary to dwell on them in a ease which ap- 
pears to be so plain 


4 


abe : 
dition to that he is to 





Che question was afterwards puf, on t 
! 
Motion that the Committee de re-assembl 
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and paid only a nominal rent by Mr. Mills ; 
that the petitioners having stated thus fairly and 
honestly their opinions on this extraordinary 


case, leave with confidence the considera- 
tion of the matter to the House, satisfied 
that such measures will be adopted in vin- 
dication of Colonel Bruen’s character as 
the louse shall deem wise and expedient; 
the petitioners submit to the [louse that 


put forws ard by the 
the 
has 


such accusations were 
said N. A. Vi sors, in order to impress 
louse with the idea that Colonel Bruen 
made use of intimidation towards his tenantry 
to induce them to su] pport him as candidate 
for the said county of Carlow, which the pe- 
titioners are fully prepared to contradict be- 
fore a Committee of the House; that peti- 
tioners further beg to state that they are pre- 
pared to show that gross intimidation has 
been used in numerous instances at and pre 
vious to each election since the year 1831, 
when Sir J. M. Doyle and Mr. Blackney were 
returned, 
Colonel Bruen and Mr. Kavanagh from sup- 
porting them, which they were most anxious to 
do, and the petitioners pray the House will 
afford an opportunity of fully investigating 
all matters relating thereto, beforea Committee 
of the House.” 

It was impossible that any language more 
satisfactory to the feeling of the hon. and 
gallant Member could be used, than that 
contained in this petition. He must guard 
himself against vouching for the accuracy 
of the statements contained in this petition, 
inasmuch as he had no means of ascertain- 
ing how far those statements were or were 
not correct. He meant to propose that 
this and two other similar petitions which 
he was about to present should be printed 
and circulated with the votes, in the 
same way as the previous petitions had 
been circulated. He begged also to ob- 
serve, that until both sides of the question 
had been thus sent forth to hon. Members, 
he should not press his motion for an in- 
quiry. The next petition with which he 
was charged was from John Alexander, 
Esq., of the county of Carlow, against 
whom petitions had been presented, im. 
pugning his conduct with reference to 
his tenamry. ‘The petition was to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 


Perition oF Joun ALEXANDER RELATING TO 
rug County or Cartow ELecrion. 

“A Petition of John Alexander, of Milford, 
in the county of Carlow, was presented, and 
read; setting forth, that the petitioner has 
read with great astonishment in the public 


papers a petition presented to the House by 
Member for Greenock, 
harassing 
as a landlord towards 


the hon. 
petitioner of 


accusing the 


having used and rat- 


hous Measures w intonly 
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his tenants, and committed acts meriting the 
reprehension of the country at large; that the 
petitioner humbly but earnestly prays for 
public inquiry into the particulars of these 
statements, as he is anxious of having an op- 
portunity of refuting such calumnies against 
his character; at the present the petitioner, 
unwilling to intrude on the House, except as 
far as necessary for the vindication of his cha- 
racter, humbly declines entering into any de- 
tail further than to state in reply to that part of 
the petition which accuses the petitioner of 
having ruined his tenantry by vexatious modes 
of litigation ; that he was forced to recover, by 
legal proceedings, the tithe for which he had 
become liable under Lord Stanley’s Bill, and 
which his tenantry had declared three several 
times most positively that they never would 
pay, although not demanded by the petitioner 
till upwards of four months from the day it be- 
came due; the amount of the costs returned by 
the petitioners’ law agent was 2/. 15s. which, 
the petitioner thinking too high, actually re- 
mitted 1/7. in each case, leaving only the sum 
of 1/. 15s. to be paid by each as law cost ; this 
is the total amount of their expenses which 
have been stated to the Hlouse as ruinous; 
the petitioner begs humbly to remind the 
Ilouse that the farms leased by him to the 
persons whose names were affixed to the peti- 
tion against him, were declared on oath before 
the Committee of the House in August last, 
on the Carlow petition, by three several wit- 
nesses (respectable in appearance) to be 
worth one-half more than the rents for which 
the petitioner leased them, and in several in- 
stances more than double the rent, though the 
leases are but five years in being ; the peti- 
tioner, therefore, considers himself most fully 
justified in enforcing the payments of his just 
and moderate rights, which his tenantry most 
directly and most distinctly refused to. pay 
three different times; the petitioner never 
acted as his own bailiff, nor never served his 
tenantry with any law process or law paper 
whatever; the petitioner prays humbly for 
strict and immediate investigation into all the 
circumstances of the case.” 

He (Mr. Wallace) believed Mr, Alexander 
to be a gentleman of the highest respecta- 
bility, and much beloved and esteemed ” 
lis neighbourhood. He then presented ¢ 
petition from an English gentleman resi- 
dent in Carlow, of the n: une of Woodcock, 
complaining of what he considered the ty- 
rannical conduct of Colonel Bruen towards 
his tenants. On the motion that this pe- 
tition be brought up, 

Colonel Bruen said, he scarcely felt him- 
self called upon to make any reply to the 
statements contained in the petition from 
Mr. Woodcock. As, however, that gen- 
tleman was an old acquaintance, he would 
say a few words, more for the sake of letting 
the House knew who the pe titioner was 
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than by way of entering into any explana 
tion of the reasons why he | Colonel Bruen) 
had chosen to ask a tenant for his rent, 
or re any apology for so doing. He 
would, however, first just mention that the 
annual rent pay: able by the tenant whom 
Mr. Woodcock had taken under 

tection was 83/. 12s., and arrears were 
now due by him to the amount of 185. 1Qs. 
The petitioner stated, that promises were 
made to the tenants in debt to their 
landlords (a pretty numerous body), though 
with the greatest caution, that their a 
rears should be forgiven if they voted for 
the Tory candidates. Now, all he (Colonel 
Bruen) could say on this point was, that 
so extreme were the caution, prudence, and 
circumspection used in communicating 
this secret to such Members, that he for 
one never heard of it before—and if he had 
been intrusted with the secret, assuredly 
he would not have been a party to the 
agreement, If he were disposed to specu- 
late in a matter that had since been found 
so safe and easy, and not unlawful, he cer- 
tainly could have obtained votes on better 
terms. This Mr. Woodcock was, as he 
had already said, an old friend of his—he 
was one of the very few persons that in 
the course of his life he had been obliged to 
prosecute for poaching—and to this cir- 
cumstance, was he (Colonel 


his pro- 


no doubt, 
Bruen) indebted for the honour now con- 
ferred on him by the allegations set forth 
in this petition. He had heard th at this 
Mr. Woodcock was ou the half- pay of some 
dragoon regiment, and if unceasingly in- 
flaming the bad passions of the nultitude, 
haranguing and urging them on to violation 
of the Taw, heading tithe and election mobs, 
and keeping a remote and extensive district 
for years in a state of terror and disturb- 
ance, were services in which those receiving 
half-pay should be employed, no person 
earned it better than Mr. Woodcock. 
With respect to Mr. Alexander’s petition, 
it was unnecessary for him to say much ; 
indeed, he would only refer toa single point. 
Mr. Alexander complained of having been 
accused of ruining his tenantry by vexa- 
tious litigation. ‘The facts were these 
he became responsible for the tithe—he let 
his land accordingly, reducing his rent in 
proportion, and so had given full value, for 
the tithe to the tenants. They, of course, 
thankfully undertook the payment of a very 
moderate rent. However, they were pre- 
vailed upon, or obliged, after a time to re- 
fuse. Mr. Alexander, after 
frieudly applications on his part, 


repr ated | 
aud PEsO~ | 
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theirs, and after waiting 
for months, at length was obliged to insti- 
tute legal proceedings. Even t} 
kindness a a a 


lute refusals on 


his 
OnSplcuous ; 


; 


en, 


Oo duature were ¢ 


for after all this he prevailed upon them 
Py 
: ge 
to go in a body to Carlow during the quar- 
ter sessions, and take the advice of a coun- 


sel professing very liberal opinions. ‘The 


consequence was, that they returned satis- 
fied of the folly and illegality of their con- 
duct, and paid his demand. ~ Mr. Alexan 

der forthwith stoy } dthe leval proc ding 

and finding ae each had incurred cost 

to the amount of los. he came forward 
and paid ut of his own pocket nearly 
one-half for each. For this most unealled_ 
for, and it would seem, ]-judg “Lact of 
generosity, these very tenants now assailed 


him as a tyre innical landlord. In conclu- 
sion, he beg 
thanks to 
h id come 


unjust attacks by which 


ced publicly to — his 
who 


the 
icter had 


the numerous petitioner 


rd to relieve Lim 
| 


ils Char 


for from 


been assailed. 
Mr. Lla 


occasion to explain some 


taking this 
the 
duct he had pursued on a late occasion. 
He had then been pointedly alluded to by 


rdy was desirous of 


part ot cone 


the hon. Member for a and he 
should have replied a he time, but for 
the retirem¢ ie of tha rie Member from 
the ene hon. Membef had com- 
plained of ertion made by him, viz. 
—that the hon. Member had received a 


copy of the petition from Bath before it 
was In his hands. He had been informed 
that such was the fact. He had letters to 
prove that a printed copy of the 
from Bath was sent to the hon. Member 
for Dublin; and if he had not received 

it was at this moment in the dead_letter 
office. The Member had also re- 
marked, that it was extraordinary that he 
had brought forward the case, as they had 
form rly met in the Temple. He ret 
bered meeting the hon. Member the 
Temple ; but he did not that 
they had ever been at the chambers of each 


petition 


hon. 


reniecul- 
In 
remember 


other 

Mr. [Varburton spoke to order sub- 
mitting that this course was inconsistent 
with the rules of debate. a 


The Speaker decided, that any reply to 
what h: a been said in a former debate was 


undoubtedly irregular. 


Mr. Hardy urged that he was only 
{ pursuing a course due in justice to him- 
self. He had understood that he was to 
be afforded an opportunity ol explaining 


\\ ith whi h | had beeu 


Certuln matters 
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charged. The hon Member for Dublin 
had accused him of having been guilty of 
bribery at Pontefract. He could only 
say— 

‘Mr. Warburton again interposed. 

Mr. Hardy could only say in explana- 
tion of his conduct that he had lost his 
election. 

Sir J. Wrottesley spoke to order. 

Mr. Hardy rose, but could not proceed 
on account of the cries of Chair! and 
Order. 

The Speaker again decided that the 
course the hon. Member was pursuing was 
irregular, although the House might 
grant him the indulgence of being heard. 

Mr. Hardy hoped, then, that the House 
would grant him the indulgence. 

Mr. Methuen complained of this delay 
of public business. 

Colonel Perceval thought the character 
of an individual Member a paramount sub- 


ject. It might be irregular to refer to 
former debates, but he had never known 


the House refase to a Member who had 
been attacked an opportunity of explana- 
tion. The hon. Member for Bradford 
would have vindicated himself on the 
former night had not the hon. Member for 
Dublin retired. He only claimed for the 
hon. Member for Bradford the usual 
courtesy. 

Mr. O'Connell: When the hon Member 
claims courtesy, he should take care that 
he shews it himself. I did not retire to 
prevent the hon. Member for Bradford 
from making a speech, but I withdrew at 
the suggestion of the Speaker. 

Mr. Hardy rose amid cries of Chair, 
Order, and Hear. He was prepared to 
meet the hon. Member for Dublin at any 
time. With regard to the Pontefract 
election, he hoped that the hon. Member's 
veracious and sapient informant had also 
told him that he Mr. Hardy lost his re- 
turn because he was the advocate of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. He hoped that the 
informant had also stated—[the hon. 
Member was inaudible from the interrup- 
tion. Considerable confusion ensued, which 
lasted some time.] The hon. Member 
then stated he had understood not only 
from the other side of the House, but from 
the lips of the Speaker, that the fit time 
for him to vindicate himself would be 
when certain petitions were presented, and 
for that reason on the former night he 


had sat down waiting for this evening. 
The Speaker agreed that he had told 
the hon. 


Member that he could revert to 
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the subject when the subject was again 
introduced. The subject would again be 
introduced, and then the proper time 
would have arrived, and not on the pre- 
sentation of a petition. 

Mr. Hardy was perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that he did not 
mean to allude to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Bradford [Cries of 
Spoke.] When he before rose, he had only 
spoken to order, and not to the question 
of printing the petitions now before the 
House. He did not mean to oppose the 
printing of them, on the contrary, he had 
himself several to lay before the House, 
which he hoped would also be printed. He 
did not think it worth while to complain 
—he merely noticed that the hon. and 
gallant Member, in defending himself, 
had had the presumption (so he thought 
he might best call it) to introduce an 
allusion to him. The hon. Member Shad 
not yet been tried—he had not challenged 
investigation, or said one word to show 
that he wished for a committee to inquire. 
The hon. Member had not imitated his 
conduct—he had not dared the production 
of evidence, and yet, after the committee 
had made its report, he had presumed to 
throw out insinuations against him. The 
motive was obvious, heeret lateri lethalis 
arundo. Some of the hon, Member’s 
tenants had voted against him, but none 
of Mr. Kavanagh’s tenants had voted 
against him. What was the reason? Mr. 
Kavanagh was an excellent landlord ; his 
tenants, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
supported him ; but a number of the hon. 
and gallant Member’s tenants had voted 
against him. He would pledge himself 
to no facts; but this he would say, that 
he was in possession of documents which, 
if verified, would establish a case of the 
grossest cruelty against the hon. and 
gallant Member. But he and his friends 
were wiser than to court inquiry; they 
would shrink from it. If the hon. and 
gallant Member had, indeed, so complete 
a vindication, no man would more rejoice 
at it than he would. Yes, he should re- 
joice at such a vindication. He perceived 
the sneer on hon. Members’ countenances, 
but it afforded only one more proof how 
people judged of others by themselves. 
He had always treated the gallant officer, 
and even his prejudices, with respect ; he 
would do so still ; and, he repeated, that 
ne man would rejoice more at the estab- 
lishment of a complete vindication, If it 
were a calumny, let it be defeated and ex- 
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posed, and the calumniators punished to , 


the utmost extent of the power of the 
House. All he said was, 
tions contained allegations which demanded 
inquiry. He wanted to know if the hon. 
and gallant Member had not let his | 
at war rents, and, giving no 
any of his tenants voted against him, did 
he not call upon them for arrears of those 
war rents? He had no right to call for 
payme nt of those nomi nal rents because 


receipts if 


the tenant exercised his franchise as his 
conscience dictated. He did not assert 
that the allegations were true, but that 


their truth ought to be investigated. 
Colonel Bruen could not help adverting 
to the manner in which the rules of 
House were disregarded by the hon, and 
learned Gentleman, while. at the 
time, he complained of others being dis- 
orderly. It appeared, then, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman might get up and 
make attacks on the character of Gentle- 


<a 
CIi¢ 


Same 


ands 


men on his (Colonel Bruen’s) side of the | 1 


House, and when they rose to vindicate 
themselves from the aspersions cast upon 
them, they were interrupted by Gentle- 
men opposite. 

The Speaker: The hon. and gallant 
Member has already spoken on the ques- 
tion that the Petition do lie on the Table 

Colonel Bruen again repeated that the 
rules of the House had bee A sacrificed by 
the learned Member in the attacl 
by him. Was it impartial justice, 
that a person should be inte rupted 


sS made 
then, 


wien 


he got up to defend himself ? [cries of 


spoke -] He defied the threats he Id out by 
the hon. and learned Member, and f 
fully prepared to vindicate his cond: 
and was anxious that the sub rject should 
be brought forward. He had repeatedly 
urged the hon. Member for Greenock to 
bring forward a Motion on the subject, 
and ‘coala not help compli lining that that 
hon. Gentleman had inserted his notice of 
motion at the bottom of the list, 
of getting it placed at the top, as it should 
be, involving as it did, serious charges 
against the character of a Member of the 
House. He had no hesitation in saying 
that there was no wish whatever to bring 
the subject forward. He challenged 
them to do so, but he believed that they 
had no wish to do so. He defied the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to the proof of the 
assertions he had made against him. 


The Speaker : 


was 


It, 


instead 


ber is clearly out of order, as he has already 


spoken on the motion before the House. 


+ {atte 


VOL, XXXII 


: The hon.and gallant Mem- 


that the peti- 
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The petition was laid on the table. 
On the question that it be printed, 


( olonel Br tc) th t appre 


R2C27 
i 


said, 


hended that he was in order in making an 
observation on that point. He would then 
tell the hon. and le rned Member that th 
tatements mad respect hi vel 
ithout foundat tion. These w ynly a 
number « 1 stories which had n been 
brought forward during the S ur i 
ve yeal nd had repeatedly been shown 
to be I { }] } dl } } t n 
In sayi t] t} { his per- 
ecuting his tenants in consequence of th ir 
voting against him was totally false The 
h mm ind le urned l iecmil ] ad lt ) 
hi | i Coll Fu Mr. Wal li 
being ood landlord, and the consequet 
was, that h supp ted by the whole 
of } tt witry but that wv not the ca 
with him, Te admitted that his hon. 
oo was deservedly respect dasa good 
andlord : but it was notorio hat many 
more of his hon. Friend’s tenants voted 
.fainst him than his (C 1. Bru tenant 


voted against him. 





| Mr. Wallace wished to assure 1e hy n. 
fand gallant Member, that he had not 
brought forward the motion of which he 
| had given notice, because he had no oppor- 
tunity of doing so; but he would arrange 
l with the hon. Gentleman, in course of 
the evening, to fix the first convenient 
d \ 
Petition to be printed 
MunicrpaL Rrrorm IRELAND ). | 
The House resolved itself into Committee 
on the Municipal Corporati Ireland 
Bill. Schedules A and B were ag : ) 
On N Schedule C—Mr. » 
he dice! 1 be ve ry glad to know } 
cipl le upon which this Schedule was formed ? 
As t o Schedules A and B, the first (A) 
was compos sed. of places containing above 
20,01 0 souls—and B, of thoseabore 15,01 Ps 
hast with re gari l to Schedule C, it was im- 
possible to discover any principle upon 
which it was drawn up. [Viscount 
Morpeth: the principle was to preserve all 
boroughs that had existing ¢ orporations. | 
Then that princip! had not been fol- 
lowed; for, from the list in the Commis- 
— ers’ Report answering that description, 
ich amounted to sixty in number, eight 
h oe had be¢ n omitted, ind two had 
| been inserted which were not to be found 
in that list. 
On the question that Midleton stand 


part of the scl 


he) 








rir 
15 


Viscount 
be omitted. 
Mr. & 
Midleton 
were to be 
in t 


Municipal Reform 


Morpeth moved that Midleton 


haw could not understand why 
hould be omitted if 
kept, inasmuch as they appeared 
in the Report, but 
ton was a Belturbet. 
Viscount Vorpeth said, that 
the population was not so large, they were 
m of property to the amount 


1e same list 
bo. S I 


in the possessi 


In value of 200/. 

Mr. Shaw said, that the Commissioners 
reported but O72. per annum, but that cl uly 
property was not the principle uy which 
these places had been selected. 

Mr. J hn Younes sti ated, thi: at » Corpo- 
ration of Be leurbet Was prat ti ‘ally eX inct. 
Th » Jate pros ist had dic d more than a ye 
ago; but since, the Repe rt of the Com nis 
sioners had been drawn up, and so many of 


the forms had been disused, that the patron 
Lord Belmore, as he was informed, found 
he had not the power of re-appoint- 


ment to the office, which remained vacant. 
Of the 2,062 persons who were returned 
as forming the population of Belturbet, 
nearly 500 lived in a different parish, out 


of the corporation bounds, and divided from | 


Certainly, no town of 
a greater 
inhabitants, every 


Asa ileges and 


river, 


them by the 


equal size in Ireland contained 
number of 


ualified to 


1.) 
respectabie 
i 


way q possess the 

discharge the trusts of a Corporation ; but 

he rather thought that 1f "thal opinion 

were ascertained, the majority of the | 
better and more independent householders 

would be olad to be without the neces ity 

of | tions, with their accom- 


frequent elec 
panying excit tand bad feeling, and to 
have the prope ty of the cor poration vested, 
as it ought to be, in Commissioners, for the 
’* householders, for charit- 
purposes, and the gen val j inane ment 


use and bene fit ot 
able 
of the town 


Midleton was omitted from the 
Schedule. 

On the question that Navan stand part 
of the Bill 


) Peal ) ; 1 
Randall Plunkett hegzed that 


Committee would just observe the extreme 
absurdity of giving a Corporation to fab 
neither tolls nor corporate pro 
perty. It once had both, he sAectetal: 
that is, it certainly had tolls, but the lienite 
of aap ite property and the titles to 


which had 


ain 


it, in the Corpora tion, were very undefined 
and obscure. Navan had a Rienzi, a 
highly patriotic aright tag f the name of 
Farrell. h he believed, wl in 1827, got rid 


of the tolls altoge 7 inipe a the same pa- 
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triot had also the honour of rescuing a part 

| of what was believed to be corporate pro_ 
| perty from the fangs of the Corporation. 
Now, as to this property, it was supposed 
| once to have been as much nearly as 1,200 
acres ; but not above 118 acres of it could 
| be recovered. A vast number of most 
wretched cabins had been built by persons 
settled thereon; and if this Bill should 
pass, and the recommendation of the cor- 
| poration Commission be adopted, about as 
certaining the limits, these unfortunate 
creatures would, by the phil: anthropy of the 
charitable Attorne cy eae il, be turned out 
!of house and home, and their only 
ence taken from them. But, again, by 
ry Report of the Commissioners, it 
that there was no borough court 
now—that the portreeve received but 5/., 
wherewith to pay the salaries of the cor- 
poration ; and hereof the two town-ser- 
geants claimed an arrear upon their dues, 
they being entitled to 4/. annually, and a 
hat and cloak. All the corporate offices 
had fallen into disuse, and what was more, 
there never could have been the least ne- 
cessity for them. He had some right to 


sub- 
sist 
the 


+ seemed 


know something about that town, and he 
knew that its streets were part of the 
/county roads, and provided for by the 
grand jury. As to lighting, the town 


never was publicly lighted ; and as for a 


what more could be w ented than the 


watch, 
constabulary as at present, or as they 
would be under the Bill now _ passing 


through this House. He therefore moved, 
that Navan be struck out of the Bill. 
ergcant O' Logh/en said, the question 
whether Navan had considerable 
property, but whether Navan was entitled 
to collect tolls. It was the opinion of Sir 

Anthony Hart that tolls should be devoted 
to public purposes, and that a receiver 
should be appointed. If tolls were to be so 
applied, ins tead of being placed in the 
hands of corporators, they would unques- 
tionably be paid. 

Mr. Shaw did not think any person 
apart from political feeling, would deny 
that the abolition of tolls would bea gre iter 
public benefit to the place w here they were 

collected, and particularly to the lower 
orders, than any po issible appropriation of 
tax that could be devised. 
Mr. O'Connell entirely agreed that tolls 
should be abolished where the party did 
not get value, but he thought they would 
be found extremely useful under proper 
| management, and if applied, for instance, 
| in es tablishing markets and shambles, and 


T 
Mr.S 


was not 
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erecting public scales for - benefit of the 
poor. if the poor could ¢ 
tages at the expense of the wealthier 
classes who pay tolls, it would be a great 
matter. ‘The question depended altogether 
on the application of the tolls. If th 
public refused to pay*them it was because 
they were to be paid into Cor por: itions, and 
no matter whether - toll payer was Pro- 
testant, Catholic, or Presbyterian, he with- 
held it on that eeud and he had just as 
great an objection to a Catholic toll asa 
Protestant toll, when Sold did not get vali 
in exchange for it. 

Mr. 2chards contended that — tlie 
amount collected was uncertain. Now, i/ it 
were necessary to have market-houses, and 


these advan- 


scales for weighing goods for sale, estab- 
lished, \ 
assess themselves for that purpose, an : not 
do so by making 


why should not the inhabitants 


persons who came VU XC I] 


their goods pay toll, over which ty had | 


no check, and which experience had shown 
was open to considerable abuse and mis-ap- 
plication? As to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman insinuating that ‘ Protestants” 
misapplied those funds, did he mean to say 
that avarice was less predominant in persons 
of other persuasions? He was disposed 
to think that the Catholic 
precisely the same way. 
deny that abuse to a certain extent pre- 
vailed ; but what he contended was, that 
Roman Catholics, placed in similar cir- 
cumstances—he, however, in saying this, 
meant no disrespect to the religion—would 
be found to misapply funds fully to = 
same extent they were now misapp lied, 
that it was not at all to be wonders i at 
from the nature of toll itself and from the 
way in which it was managed, or rather 
mismanaged, it should be in some degree 
misapplied. He, therefore, thought that 
tolls should be altogether abolished. 

Navan was placed in the Schedule. Thi 
remainder of the schedules were agreed 
and the House resumed. 


County Boarps (IrReELANpD).] Sir 
Richard Musgrave rose to move the second 
reading of this Bill. It had been already 
proved that where public works had been 
carried on, improvement to a very great 


extent had taken place in the condition of 


the people. He would not go through t! 


evidence taken before the Commissioners 
on the subject—contenting himself me re ly 
by observing that the Report stated, tha’ 
most import: ant results had flowed from 
the carrying on of pub'ic works in the 
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' western districts of Ireland. The annual 


increase in the amount. of revenue collecte d 
] 


proved distinctly the vast improvement 





which ka been effi cted in the condition of 
t! t ple in that part of Ireland I] 
found also corresponding increase in 
Cork, where, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Grifith, 60,000/. had been expended. 
it Report { t] » Comn itt of last year, 
of which he was a mem] ind which fur- 
nished ti tl Vil pl t} t! 

p! wher utlemen « e po- 
lit opinions could 3 without polit | 
rife so furnished a riety of | 

1 ‘ i’ f { t 
m ( me 
in th ondition — ¢ t had 
| 

taken place under tl stem d to 

It Was, 1 rete hie | 1 l auty 

t mo every oopst le that ed the 

further | ores of that syste ind t 

est 1 a kind of ini rati f rom 
ithe _ ulties t at now exist ind from 

the mischief which resulted from the pre- 
| sent ueien jury system. He certainly 


| was borne out by the 
}opinion in stating that 
would act in | s 
He did not mean to | 


thought that the rate t 30 oe should have a 
voice in the election of sheriffs—indeed he 
expression ot public 
nothing could give 


itisfaction that did net confer that advan- 





tage upon those who paid taxes Lhe 
erand jury laws amounted, in number, he 
helicved, to about 100, and seemed, in 
fact. to have been made upon the spur of 
ithe occasion, either to relieve some press- 
ing want, and to impose 1 1 tl erand 
jury some duty which could not be so well 
performed by any other existing body in 
| nd This t in itself shewed tl 

ned ity ror al l f the rral i qui 

system Bya provision in this Bill it w; 

proposed to vest the entire power i id dine 
of tax ition in pe rsons to be elects d by th e 
rate-payers A considerable part f the 
Bill related to compensation to be given 
for land required for public We rks An- 


other very serious obstacle arose in this 
, ; 
respect. \t present the entire of the 
yy ; : 
countyv-rate was levied on the occupying 


tenant, who was also lable to the heavy 


expense of a second rate. The Committee 
of 1830 recommended that part of the 
county rate only should be Anus by the 
occupying tenant, but that re nm ndation 
had not been carried into effect Under 
this see it was pro] sed that part of that 
rate should be paid = the landlord. Com- 
saree of unenend nce would be pi 
pointe cl in the counties for exami ng Inte 


the » di tke rent charities ip ire land. ind par~ 


¢ ) 


5 
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The principal 


tict arly the dispensaries, 
County Board, 


thing was the election of the 





which woul ild be directly under the con- 
trol of the rate-payers - but having eX- | 
plained the nature of the Bill on a former 
occasion, he was unwilling to trespass 
further on the House. He could assure 
the House that the Bill was drawn up by 
a gentleman of great experience and well 
acquainted with the working of the grand- 
j system 

r. | French, before he allow- 
ed t] Bill to go through a second stage, 
felt it incumbent on him to inquire 
from the noble Lord opposite what course, 
jn respect to its future progress, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers meant to pursue? He 
rather imagined they were not aware of- 
he nature of this Bill; it was one of no 
trifling eappertnnre. its object being to | 
supersede the grand juries of Ireland, to | 
take out of the hands of the country gen- | 


administration of fiscal affairs 
the country. It contemplated a change 
£00 important a nature for Government 


tiemen the 
ol 
‘ 
i 


( 


to remain neuter on, if such a measure was 
necessary. He contended it was their 
duty to introduce it themselves, and to 
undergo its res} onsibility. They should 


not leave the responsibility of a measure, 
the effect of which would be to repeal 100 
statutes, and to put the fiscal system of all 
and 


the counties on a footing entirel 
sentially different from that which at 
sent existed, on any shoulders but their 


ai Let 
by assertion incapable of proof, 
how often repeated. He would 
inguiry that much had been done for Ire- 
land unde r a system it was so much the 
fashion to abuse, from its introduction to 
the present day—her means of communica- 
tion had improved in a manner unexampled 
the history of any other country, both 
extent and as to the economy 
of their execution. He confidently asserted 
no system had yet been brought forward 
superior to it either in the ory or prac tice: 
thes noble Lord would probab ly learn with 
levied for 


[ 


4 } 7. 
not the nobie | ] 


led away 
matter 


find on 


? 
s0ra be 


no 


in 


as to their 








astonishment, that the sum the 
making and keeping in repair the roads 
and bridges of Ireland, did not amount to 
nore than 400,000/. It was true an out- 
ery had been raised about the increase of 
the amount levied under the sanction of 
the grand juries; but for that increase the 
cry ntl en com) sing } se ft di Ss \ not 
i me, it wa i by the numerous 
compu nNrese nm s sent dewn under 
t} uthority of that Elouse, to be si@ned 
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by the foreman as a matter of course, over 


| the amount or expenditure of which the 
| counties had little if 


any control; of such 
a nature would be the presentments for 


| defraying the expense of the constabulary 


ject . 


under the Bill which 
through that House. 

of pressing this matter now to a division, 
as his hon. Friend the Member for Water- 
ford had taken so much pains on the sub- 
nor would he enter on the details of 
the Bill further than to remark, that the 
only part of which appeared likely to 
prove useful to the valuation of counties, 
was already in progress, under the direction 
f the Board of Ordnance ; his chief object 
in rising was to draw from the Government 
to what their intentions 


was now 
He was not desirous 


passing 


some Information as 
were, 

Mr. O’Connell said, that before this Bill 
proceeded any further, he wished to know 
whether his hon. Friend would have any 


| objection to let it be sent to a Select Com- 


mittee? The subject to which this Bill 
referred was one of considerable importance 
to Ireland, and although it did not go the 
length it proposed, yet he must confess it 
contained many most excellent principles 
and practical enactments. One of these 
would be the digesting of that incongruous 


| heap of grand-jury enactments, amounting 


to upwards of 100 Acts, forty-seven of 
which were in existence, the others more 
or less repealed, some of them directly, and 
some in the worst possible way—by implic d= 
tion. In such a state the grand jury laws 
ought not to be allowed to remain. An- 
other advantage, and avery important one, 
was the reduction that would take place in 
taxation. The money levied every year in 
Ireland by means of grand jury present- 
ments amounted to no less a sum than 
9g00,000/. Of thissum between 400,000/. and 
500,000/. were levied for roads and bridges 
alone, thus making the amount levied by 
grand juries equal to one-eighth of the 
entire revenue produced from Ireland to 
Government. ‘This money was placed in 
the hands of irresponsible persons nominat- 
ed by the High Sheriff, at his caprice or 
discretion, or sometimes a worse reason 
still. These men proceeded to tax the 
country. There was certainly an app al 
given, but it was not from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober, but from themselves to them- 
selves. He had no objection to leave to 
the grand jury the power of investigating 
whether a man was to be put upon his 
trial or not, but he did object to placing 


| power of taxation in irresponsible hands 
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He thought that the best mode of legislat- | this as an insult to th | 

ing on these county assessinents would be, | such a power is taken 1 tl t 
by r letting those who had to pay them have | any t eau I lerstand 
some voice in the election of those oy » had | why such a power as tl 

to tax them. He was convinced that that | not still left to them, for the era S 
would be the best mode of cer era the | can have no possible motive what 
county rates, not only in Ireland but in | decreasing the expense of tl bul 
England too. He approved of a good deal While then they would be wu d | 
of the principle of the Bill ; and if his hon. | any 1 moetis I inot vo the 
Friend would send it to a Select Committe power is not to be left t f cl 

he would give him every assistance in his. t its, and ol 
power to render the Bill ethcacious for the that 1 \ 
purposes for which it was designed. e ob l to pay : 

Mr. William S. O’Brien observed, that | of t nstabul } \! 
although he concurred to the fullest extent have t pay the ¢ —. 
in that principle of the Bill which intrusted | as! the H t 
the local expenditure to those only who re- | ju the 
presented the rate pavers, yet he could not ! s ould | - 
agree in other portions of ne for which | it t! t 
reason he now gave notice of his intention to noble Lord 
bring in a Bill at the latter part of the have a cla ; 
present session for re-modelling the pre- 
sent grand jury system. Wing items 1 

Mr. Sharman Crawford agreed with the constabulary that | | 
hon. Baronet, that no measure for ameud- he 7} nd jt i t 
ing the grand-jury laws coul Id vive satis- toa Ise such as tl 
faction in Ireland that was not based upon Lord 
the principle of representation. This Bill if tem 
he conceived to be most valuable in that, the: Lord, | 
respect, and in its alt eration in the mode and | t inspectors r 
principle of assessment. Assessment for) mak rees that \ 
county works should undoubtedly be thrown | The h Met conc! 
upon the landlord as well as the tenant—a | clause ¢ ring t 
most essential principle in order to give | disal ; i 
satisfaction in Ireland; and as a member ei 
connected with the northern part of that On the qt if 
country, he could most confidently stat time— 
that there was no subject in which the in- Vise I 
habitants of the north felt at this moment | h: it the por 
a greater interest than the amendment of | I mean no dist spect to 
the grand-jury system. He could also | in removing » them tl 
state that fee ‘ling was not confined to} but, at the same tir I t p 
Roman Catholics, but was participated in | marking that in the course of the di 
to an equal degree by Protestants. ‘They | sion in the Committee upon thi 
were all, in fact, united in their call upon | was admitted that the pow s 
the Government for a measure of relief. |} the amount of the police force, d 

Sir Richard Musgrave had no objection, | levying various sums for the  payme 
but rather wished, that the Bill should be | thereof, should be placed in the han 
referred to a Select Committee. Read a | the executive government, and not in tl 
second time, and referred to a Select Com- | of the grand juries. The clause broug 
mittee, in by my hon. Friend opposite gives th 

power of superintending the arrangements 

ConsTABULARY Force — (IRELAND) | disputing the items, and altering them to 
31LL.] Viscount Morpeth moved that the | the grand ju The | 
Constabulary Force (Ireland) Bill be read | gives a power to the jud f 
a third time. the objections of the Pro- 

Motion agreed to. | vided the st ms presented a d 

Mr. Jephson: The e power hither ) pose | by law, the judge no that } 
sessed by grand juries is by this Bill taken | But I could not think it ri to ut 
away from them, I cannot but consider | the j judge of a the sun to determine 
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whether there should be ten or twelve po- 
licemen in a barony. I would not give to 
the one the power of superintending or con- 
trolling the constabulary, nor to the other 
of determining the amount of that force. 
Dr. I concur in opinion with 
the noble Lord. I think it is much better 
entire business in the hands of 


Baldwin: 


to leave the 


the executive government, than to trust It 
to grand juries who are irresponsible, and 
to judges equally irrespousil le. I aa not 

of the Bul altos rether, exce SO 


ap] rove 
far as it is an improvement upon the ails 
“managing the « nstabulary force. The} 
however, is not far distant 


time, | hop 


when the Government in Ireland wiil not 
be vermitt “ld to have a power entirely arbi- 
trary. The time, | hope, is not far dis- 


tant whou both parties that are now con- 
Ireland, and to whom the 
is a common victim, and to whom, 
rity of the country is 

: and both 


} ’ bd 
ud, 


eg will b completely quiet 
e common law of 


tending in 


c sie i 


too, the pros sacri- 


made kare to th ngs 





land. 


Phe check there ought to 
a return to this| 
essary expenses of the 


ccounts 1s, 
ull the nec 
. 7 
isament. 
to have 


ny thine to do 


I 


"es 
vpeiore 


mu 
1} 
si10use 


lauses full authority is given to 


1 ’ . 41° 
ciuuse LOW the IS tills, by 


previous ¢ 


both as 


the L rd- Lieutenant, to the regu- 
lat Wik snapenstasou “the lice: and this 
jation and number of the police; and this | 
clause, therefore, is rather in contradiction 
to the rest of the Bil 

Sir Robert Ferguson: The powers 


which the grand juries have had hitherto, 
should, at least, be continued to them. In 
th: Donegal, it occurred at the last 
assizes, that the grand jury were required 
to pay an account incurred very nearly ten 
years This account was incurred 
under the Peace Preservation Act ; and for 


county 


ago, 


1 
il 


such an account it was only necessary to 
have it vouched upon aflidavit before a 
magistrate, that “001. had, upon such a 


voucher, to be paid. Now, accounts upon 
accounts are iged to ~ paid that are 
voted upon the fiat of a secretary. lL really 
hope that the hon. Member for Mallow will 
divide the House upon this clause. 

Mr. Randall Plunkett: TY have had 
some experience upon grand juries, and I 
must say, that I never knew a body of men 
look with more the items 
expe nditure submitted to them. I have 
always had a difficulty in getting them to 


expend enough, If they have a fault it is 


ob! 


je alousy to 


I do not think that | 


st remark upou the | 
the | 


| seemed inclined to attribute to them ; 


| the clause, he 


of 
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too great a dislike to lay out money, even 
where it is required. I am bound to Say, 
that the Bill, as amended in the Committee, 
has been altered so as to be completely 
changed from its original form. 

Viscount Morpeth : I have only to ob- 
serve, when it is said by the hon, Member 
opposite that grand juries are too parsimo- 
nious, that he gives a good reason why they 
should not have that power over the “police 
which this clause would give them. Our 
wishisto make the police force as perfectly 
eficient as possible. As the English Mem- 
bers have been desired to look at this Bill, 
because it enacts that one-half of the ex- 
peuses is to be paid out of the consolidated 
fund, and the other half by the county, | 
would say that, if you enable grand juries 
to disallow certain portions of the expenses 
they may throw upon the consolidated fund 


more than a fair share of those expenses. 


Mr. Fitzstephen French: I assure the 
noble Lord he is entirely mistaken, both as 


the object and the meaning of the 
clause brot ught forward by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Mallow ; the objection of 


the noble Lord is, that it probably would 


to 


lead the grand juries to reject certain 
items, for the purpose of lightening the 
expense on their counties, through view of 
their anxiety to lighten the burdens on 
their counties, is certainly not in accor- 
dance with that wasteful expenditure 
which the noble Lord, in common with 


others at an earlier period of the night, 
but 
ifthe noble Lord had attentively considered 
» would have discovered that 
were they eveu inclined to act ina manner 
which had he known them he would not 
have suspected them of a disposition so to 
do ; no such power was vested or proposed 
to be vested them; all sought for in 
this clause was, in the event of a case 
being made out to the satisfaction of the 
judge, of mistake, overcharge, or fraud, 
the power should be given to him of ex- 


amining into, and if he thought fit, 
disallowing the item objected to; the 


power to object was to be vested in the 
grand jury; the power to decide in the 
judge. In ‘aaa tion to the circumstances 
om forward by the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Derry, Proving the necessity 
of some such power as this sought for to 
be civen, I will mention what hal oecurred 
in the county [ had the honour of repre- 
senting some few years ago. At the assizes, 
on looking over the certificate for the 
constabulary expense sent down from the 
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Castle, it was remarked the sum was con- | 


siderably larger than that of the year pre- 


ceding, although no addition had been j 1 


made since that period to the force sta- | 


tioned in the county. A reference was 
made to the Inspector-General, Major 
Warburton, who happened to be in the 
town, and a mistake of some hundred 
pounds was pointed out by him. \s | 
have mentioned the name of that officer, I 
cannot refrain from hearing my testimony) 
to the eulogy passed on him by the hon. 
and gallant othcer, the Member for Sligo 
whatever pointe al differences there mi 
exist in the province over which he so 
long presided, all joined in bearing testi- 
mony to his private worth and public etti- 
ciency. lam glad to find, if there is an 
arrangement, the country is to have the 
benefit of his services. I know no person, 
from his intelligence and courteous de- 
meanour, more likely to fill a public situa- 
tion with credit to —— Hf, ane 

to the public, than Major War I 
was true this mistake was corrected, but 
had the judge adhered to ig ee strict Ietter 
of the law? He had no document to go 
on save the Castle certificate: he was ex- 
pressly forbidden to fiat any presentment 
until the sum mentioned in that document 


was voted, and the grand jury would have 
been compelled to present for the entire 
sum, or let the whole of the fiseal business 


of their county drop. ‘To give the judgea 
discretion in cases of this kind, is the object 
of the clause then before the House, and 
as I have I trust, satisfactorily shewn the 
objection of the noble Lord did not apply 
to it, I trust the opposition will not be 
persevered in. 


Mr. Francis Barine : No iw jury occur. | 


red in the instance adve rted to by the hon. 


Gentleman. There the mistake was rec- | 
tified. The accounts are here to be laid 


before the Inspector, and the presentment | ye: 


is to be made in consequence. The pre- 
sentment is to be made upon the authority 
of a responsible covernment othcer. I[cer- 
tainly must object to the powers being 
given to a grand jury after the expense 
has been incurred to say, that it was one 
that ought not to have been incurred. 
With every respect for the grand juries, | 
must say, that I am afraid they would 
throw the payment of this force upon the 
public. 


Colonel Perceval : The Secretary of the | 


Treasury, it appears, would not desire to 
leave any power to the grand j jury of even 
making an appeal to the judge, that judg 
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the clause such that I cannot support it. I 
would call upon the hon. Member to re- 
consider the clause. 

Mr. Hesketh Fleetnood: This Bill gives 
the power to the Lord-Lieutenant of put- 
ting his hands in the pockets of the people, 
and making them pay certain expenses. 
Surely, the grand juries ought to have the 
right of considering the question of what 
money they ought justly to pay. This 
power, at least, should be to 
the grand juries. 


conferred 


certainly feel bound to support the Irish 
Gentlemen by my vote when their propo- 


sition is, that having to pay expenses, they | 


ought to have the power of inspecting the 


accounts. 

Mr. O'Connell: Does the hon. Gentle- 
man know that it is competent for the 
judge to refuse his assent to a presentment 


In of an illegal 
ie grand jury showing 
, the judge will not fiat it ; 
amount is disputed, 


if it be illegal. the case 


presi ntment, 
that it 1 
but, then, wl 


illegal 


S 


ien the 
how are you to ascertain the proper 
amount? Is it the judge who is to decide 


the matter of fact? Is it a jury of rate- 


wore th +¥ ¢ ) | } ’ 
payers who are to be summoned to deter- 
° +h, 7 5 Vu} . ] 
imme the amount! Vho is to be counse 


for the rate? Nobody; but there are to 
be twelve counsel against it in the jury 
box. Really, Sir, the Irish Judges have 
enough to do at present. The Irish grand 


uries have also enouch to do: t] > Innn- 
jurics Nave aiso enough to do; those inno 


cents, upon whom the hon. Member for 
Sligo has pronounced an eulogium, have 


quite enough to do, and they should not be 
troubled with any more business. 
if it so happened that by any chance the 
police in a particular county were active in 
&% sense contrary to that which a grand 
jury thought (rightly thought, of course) 
it to be, there would be an infi- 
nitely more severe scrutiny into the accounts 
of that police forec, and nothing would 
more gratify the grand jury than disallow- 
ing the items necessary for their mainte- 
This is human nature, and I do 
not think that you possibly could, with 
safety the Bill, admit this clause. 
portion of the expenses, it is to be remarked, 
ure to be paid out of the consolidated fund. 
You have, then, in this House the oppor- 
tunity of seeing those accounts. You must 
have those accounts annually printed ; and 
some Member, I am quite sure, will take 
care to look at them. For my part, I think 
the entire sum ought to be paid out of the 
consolidated fund. 
ral 


Besides, 
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peace of the country, and the expense not 
be placed upon particular districts. 

Mr. Shaw: I think the principle is cer- 
tainly in favour of the amendment, for | 
know no more just cause of complaint on 
the part of the Irish grand juries than the 
various compulsory presentments which 
were brought before them, where they 
could exercise no discretion, while they 
had to bear all the odium of the heavy 
charges of which those compulsory present- 
ments constituted the principal part. He 
thought it but reasonable, that if there was 
an obvious mistake, or an improper charge 
in the police accounts, that there should be 
uw power in the grand jury to bring such 
mistake or error under the consideration of 
the judge, and that if both the court and 
grand jury concurred in its impropriety, they 
should not be constrained to allow it. It 
was new in hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
object to this influence of popular control, 
and the noble Lord seemed so much in love 
with the increased power the Irish Govern- 
ment was to derive under this Bill, that he 
was unwilling they should be subjected to 
any control whatever. 

Major Beauclerk: I think it is a great 
hardship upon the Irish grand juries that 
they are not to have any control over the 
police force. Supposing that we had, what 
we have not now, an arbitrary Government, 
and the police was entirely at the command 
of that Government, and it thought fit to 
increase that force far beyond what was 
necessary, who could be the proper persons 
to control them but the grand juries? I agree 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, that we ought to have a better 
control over the grand juries than we have 
at present, I should like to see them chosen 
by the people, yet I think it is only fair that 
they should have some check or control 
over a police force. 

Mr. Lefroy: (Dublin U.) There ought 
to be some power given to the grand juries 
of reviewing and checking the accounts; one 
hon. Member has shown the advantage of 
such powers being exercised by grand juries. 
There might be a mistake to a very large 
amount, ; and, if a grand jury can point 


| out a very great mistake, surely it must be 


| 


admitted that the county should not be 
charged with it. It is said, on the other 


hand,, that the consolidated fund is to pay 
one-half; but if there be any neglect in 
| checking the accounts, and the consolidated 
fund has paid more than it ought, is that 
I think that the gene- | 
Government ought to pay for the 


any reason that the county should be 
brought into like mischief? It has been 
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said by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, that items will be disaliowed, of 
which there is prima facie evidence of their 
illegality. But how is the matter to be 
investigated by the grand jury? They are 
bound by the accounts furnished to them by 
Government. ‘The whole onus then lies 
upon them of satisfying the judge of thé 
mistake. What I desire is, that the grand 
jury should have the power of satisfying 
the judge that there has been a mistake in 
the accounts; that there are items for which 
the county ought not to be charge ible. =I 
want the opportunity to be given to them 
of making that case, taking upon themselves 
the onus of satisfying the judge. Itisa 
most monstrous proposition that the county 
is to be chargeable with items that it ought 
not to pay. It has been said by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, that aft 

has been incurred, there will 


ance in the county to defray it. ‘The grand 


jury will have no such power; but they 


ought to have the power of shewing that 
an improper charge has been made against 
them, as when there was a mistake of 700/, 
charged against the county. Surely, in 
such a case as that, it ought to be left to 


1 


the grand jury to be able to show, to the | 


satisfaction of the judge, that such a mis- 
take was committed ; at least, for the time, 
they ought to have the power of refusing 
the item, and affording an opportunity for 
revision; but the opportunity, at least, 
ought to be given to them. 

Viscount Morpeth: 'The following clause 
appears to have been lost sight of in this 
discussion. The noble Lord then proceeded 
to read the clause, which was as follows :— 
“ That each such pay-master shall k 


accounts of all sums received, and of all | 


} 


payments and disbursements made on ac- | 


count of the constabulary force in each 
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i a 
(the said inspector-general, with such re- 
{marks thereon as such grand jury shall 








county; and that such accounts shall be | 


t 


made up once in every month, and oftener | 
if required, and transmitted to the said in- | 


spector-general ; and that all such accounts 
shall be made up half-yearly, and a copy of 
each such half-yearly account delivered to 
the secretary of the grand jury at every 
spring and summer assizes, and be by him 
laid before such grand jury, who shall in- 
spect the same, and if they shall so think 
fit, examine the said paymaster, on oath, as 
to any matter or thing contained in such 


L 
} ll f 
; 


account; and such pay-master shall, for 


that purpose, attend such grand jury, if so | 


required, and submit to such examination ; 
and the foreman of such grand jury shall 


transmit each such half-yearly account to | Foster, C, S, 





+2 


Now, I beg distinctly 
to disclaim any disrespect to the grand juries 
or judges of Ireland. All I say is this, 
that I do not think that the judges of Ire- 
land are not as fit persons to confide the 

lhe country to as the Government, 


think fit to make. 


an? 


ior are the grand juries of Ireland such 


mpetent auditors of accounts as the Lords 
of the Treasury 
Myr. Walliam S. O'Brien: I think that the 
\ccounts should be submitted annually to 
Parliament. With re spect 
proposed by my hon. Friend, I do not think 
that he can gain much by dividing the 
H nd J express 1} hope that 
he will not divide the House. I think that 
ration of the clause read 
by the noble Lord will be equal to, and 


A 
at icast as great, as the clause brought up 


» tne ciause 


Ihe House divided on the question, that 


I é Majoi O'B Wes 
Brownrigg, . J, Perceval, Colonel 
Cole, Lord Viscount Plunket, Hon. R, I 
Dunbar, G. Rushbr« » Colonel 
| twood, P. Shaw, Rt. Hon. 1 
French, F. Tennent, J. E. 
t] r Lord Walter, John 
H ley, C TELLERS 
Knat ll, Sir ] ] on, R. 
Lefi Rt. Hon. T. Jeph on, ( 
Mauns back: 
List of t NogEs 
d, Fort, J 
i ro Grattan, J. 
Jal 1, Dr. Hallyburton, D. G 
Barnard, E. G. Hawkins, J. H. 
Barron, H. W. Heathcoat, J. 
ry,G.S. Ilector, C. J. 
e, M. J. Hlobhouse, Sir J. 
n, te i}. H rd ore 8, "k, i 
| ZOn, sir W. Hume, J. 
| Bridgeman, H. Lennox, Lord G. 
| Brocklehurst, J. Lushington, C, 
| Brotherton, J. Lynch, A. H. 
Buller, E. \ahe ry ee 
| | er, i y} Pp Maxwe ll, Ay 
| rhan, D Morpeth, Lord Visct 
oe ©O’Connell, D. 
e,N. W.R O'Connell, M. J. 
| Po dh. O’Loghlen, Sergeant 
5, B.D. Pendarves, E. W. W, 
uncombe, T. Phillips, C. M: 
L;wart, W. Potter. R. 
Ferguson, R. C. Poulter, J. S. 


Pryme, G, 
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Rooper, J. B. 
Scholefie d, J. 
Sheldon, E. R. C. 
Smith, B. 
Stewart, M. P. 
Tancred, H. W 
Trelawney, Sir W. 


Tulk, C. A. 


Turner, W. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 
Baring, F. 
Dalmeny, Lord. 


On the question that the Bill do pass. 

Viscount Morpeth: I must take this op- 
portunity of rep 
gallant officer and meritorious public 
vant, Sir Frederick Stoven, by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry. 
that of undue favour shown towards the 
Catholic portion of the police, at the ex- 
pense of the Protestant. I felt upon the 
occasion that enough was said of the general 
character of the gallant Colonel, to satisfy 
every feeling he could entertain. With 
that keen susceptibility to reproach, in the 
discharge of his public functions, for which 
no one can condemn him, he is anxious to 
couple with an indignant denial of any im. 


ed 


proper motive, the fullest explanation of 


the minutest details of his conduct with 


respect to which I feel it due to him to | 
submit to the House the following state- | 


ment. The noble Lord read the following 
Document :— 

* Ulster Police, 
testants, total force 1,048; Catholics, 202 ; 
Dismissals Sir Frede 
took charge in February, 1834 :—Protestants, 
91; Catholics, 25; 1 to 3—16. ‘Total consta- 
bles :—Protestant, 196 ; 1 to 5—48 ; 
24; 1 to 8—10 of total force. 
rated:— Protestants, 9; Cathe 
Constables promoted by Sir Frederick Stoven : 
—Protestants, 33; Catholics,8; 1 to 4—1. 
Cause of promotion of the eight Catholics. 
One for taking a murderer. One as a reward 
for honesty, for returning Bank-notes found to 
the Director of the Provincial Bank, Armagh. 
One a discharged sergeant of the 65th regiment, 
taken fora drill, and a remarkably fine looking 
man, and most respectable in every way. One 
by the Inspector-general, for his appearance 
and intelligence, and on the recommendation 
of a magistrate. l’our on recommendation of 
the sub-inspectors.” 


1 to 


5—30. 


since 


Catholics, 
Constables dis 


ylics, 2:1 to 4——1, 


In making this explanation, I think I have 
done more than was necessary. I need not 
disclaim the wish to revive any irritating 
discussion, especially as the person from 


is, it appears no longer living; but thus 
much I have said from a wish to do justice 
to the upright and high-spirited character, 
the professional reputation, and the official 
services of a person to whom I am the more 
willing to tender this expression of respect, 


‘ COMMONS} 
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'erew of an East-Indieman. 
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lose the benefit of his services. 

Mr. Shaw: I am very sorry for the 
absence of my hon. Friend, the Member for 
the county of Londonderry (Sir Robert 
Bateson), the more particularly as it is 
caused by his indisposition; but I do not 
think the noble Lord has accurately repre- 
sented the statement my hon. Friend has 
He (Sir 
tobert Bateson) did not himself charge Sir 
Frederick Stoven with any act of partiality, 
but merely repeated an observation that 
had been made to him by a chief constable, 
that it would be in vain to make a com- 
plaint of some inferior officer because he 
was a Roman Catholic. This certainly 


| might be understood to imply an accusation 


that there was not perfect impartiality 
observed, as between persons of different 
religious persuasions. I have not the honour 


,of being personally acquainted with Sir 


I'rederick Stoven, but I have always heard 
him considered as a military man, an officer 
of distinguished merit. I must, however, 
add that, politically speaking, it was the 
general impression in Ireland that Sir 
Frederick Stoven was in politics a strong 
partisan. 

Mr. O'Connell: The right hon. Gentle- 
man gave Sir Frederick Stoven the best 
possible character in everything, save that 
he was guilty of the crime of partiality. 
But he forgot to state that the Member for 


' Londonderry did not name his informant 
i until some time after. 


Now, the Northern 
Whig stated, that the man died so long 
since as the 5th of November, and it was 
not till the other day that the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Bateson) thought of hitting 
upon the dead man as his informant. It 
reminds me of the story that occurred at 
Canton. A native was killed by one of the 

i According to 


Chinese was demanded. His commander 
did not wish to give him up; but, luckily, 
another man died, and he was sent to the 


|authorities at Canton, the captain of the 


vessel stating that he had put him to death 


| in consequence of his having slain a Chinese. 
| So it was with the hon. 
| pressed for the name of his informant, he 
whom the matter of accusation proceeded, | 


Baronet. When 
refers us to a dead body. With respect to 
the relative number of Protestants and 
Catholics promoted in the police under Sir 
Frederick Stoven, as read by the noble Lord, 
I am by no means satisfied with it, as I 
think the number of Roman Catholics bears 


;no fair proportion to the whole number. 
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But a new system was now about 
introduced, and he hoped all parties would 
have fair play for the future. 


Colonel Perceval: ° 


Royal Society 


Bateson) is most unjustifiable, and 
most of the hon. Member’s statements is not 


took place, my hon. Friend told me and 
other hon. Members near me at the 
that Mr. Curry was his informant ; 
fore, it was not an afterthought as insin 
ated by the learned Member for Dublin 
My hon. Friend, the Mem for the 

of Londonderry, is incapable of such condi 
With respect to the statement of the lear 
Member, that the number of Roman 

lics in the police bears no fair pro 

tion to their numerical force, I must « all t ti 
the recollection of hon. Members, that no 
man could be admitted into the police until 
it was ascertained that he could write 
despatch. Now, it isa ee 
I regret it, that the generality of the poorer 
classes of Roman C atholics ¢ sald not write 
at all; and, therefore, many a R 
Catholic who had been recommended for a 
situation in the police, was rejected in 
consequence of his being unable to write. 


Bill passed. 


per 


Cc ] 
fact, and 


oman 


Roya Soctety (Dunrin.)} Mr. Wil- 
liam S. O' Brien, in pursuance of hi 
on the paper, rose to move 
to inquire into the administration of 
Royal Dublin Society 

wider extension of the advantage 
annual parliamentary grant to that in 
tion, without reference to the 
of party or religion. The societ: 
stituted more than acentury ag 
for its object the promotion of lite: 
and science, and the encourag 
culture, manufactures, 
has connected with it a botanic garden, : 
library, a museum, schools of design, a 
tecture, and drawing, 

filled by gentlemen wh 
the different branches of « xperimental an 
mathematical science. He was 
posed to deny, that this society had been 
advantageous; but he would say, 
had been an impression for s i 


3 notice 
for a ¢ ‘committe ; 


, With a view to th 
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distinct! 
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at nd i fessorsnl 
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there 


me time pre- 


valent, that it had not been so advantageous | 
as it might have been made, and that, there- | 
fore, an inquiry should take place on the | 


part of this House, with the view of 
tifying this defect. This had 
opinion for several years. It was gene- 
rally thought the society had too bl the 


recs- 


} » I 
peen Nis 


{Marc 


to be | 
| ciet itly 
| and that, 
rhe imputation sought | 
to be cast upon my hon. Friend (Sir Robert | 
like 
| harmony 
supported by fact. On the night the debate | 


time, | 
there. 


not dis- | 
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club, that it was not sufh- 
the public at large, 
according to its present constitu- 
tion, a power existed in a certain party of 
excluding gentleme n, how 


they might be, 


} . 
character of a 


acce ssible to 


ver respectable 


their views were not in 

teelings 
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society 


rd Frane verton wrote to the 
this re- 
but 
proceeding 
accordance with the terms 
charter by which they were incor- 
He (Mr. O’Brien) knew not 
any inquiry had been made by 
preceding Governments, but the late oper- 
ations of the suciety were of so peculiar a 
nature, that they had naturally attracted 
notice of the present Government in 


calling their attention to 
Committee, 
that their 
strictly in 
of the 
porated. 


7 hether 


endation of the their 
answer Was, 


was 


mode of 
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Ireland, who having appointed a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the constitution of it, 
they submitted to the society a 

propositions, which he would not 
the House by reading, but simply 
what the effect of them was. They 
posed, that all elections in future 
made by the majority of the membe1 
the society, that the t 

shall be lowered, that the 
its affairs shall be vested i 


trouble 
state 
pro- 


terms of admission 
1dministratis 
in the 


hands of a 


council, subjected to an audit of their ac- | 


can 
shall no 
the 


coune- 


and that the 
form one 


counts, 
longer 
institution. fl 

cil have thoug! 


newspapers 
of the acce 
prope sitions the 
it fit to reject, he wou 
say contumeliously, but the 
determination not to give any reason for 
their rejection—it was for the House then 
to say, when they find a soci ty c 
of members whose subscr 
trifling, compa 
parliamentary grant, thus sc 
alike the commendatio1 
and of the Irish rr ananna n 
was not at least time they 
of the propriety or impropricty of annex- 
ing some conditions to the next adv 
made to them out of the national 
it was with this view, and for 
reasons he had stated, he now 
appointment of the Committee, a 
tion which he considered to b 
ened by the fact, that they were a 
moment engaged ina similar inquiry 
an institution 
Society —he alluded to the British 
seum. He was happy to find that there 
Was no disposition on the part of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to oppose the motion. 
He did not wish to anticip 
but he could imagine that possibly there 
might be some on the part of Mem- 
bers as to the latter part of his motion; if 
so, and he found them to be urged as im- 
portant, to avoid collision he should feel 
inclined to leave out the part which was 
found to be offensive. 

Mr. Shaw said, that as 
the Government seemed inclined to rise for 
the purpose of stating to the House the 
course which they intended to pursue with 
reference to the present motion, he felt 
bound to say a few words on behalf of the 
society to which the attention of the House 
had been drawn, and whichhe considered to 
have been very unjustly assailed. TheDublin 
Society was, he believed, the only public in- 
stitution in Ireland supported by any grant 
of the public money, hich had for its object 
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the diffusion of scientific knowledge, the 
encouragement of the arts, and the cultiva- 
tion of the native talent, energies, and in- 
dustry of the people of that country. The 
society had existed for above a century; it 
was incorporated in the year 1749, ex- 
pressly “for promoting husbandry, and the 
other useful arts in Ireland.” It had 


| enjoyed the bounty of the Irish Parliament 
m of | 


before the Union, and since had received 
cor iparatively small annual grants from the 
He (Mr. Shaw) did 
believe that it was even alleged that 
there had been a misapplication of the 
money intrusted to its charge—as 
newspapers which had been men- 
the declared that the ex- 
the news-room were defrayed by 
ntribution, of which a very large 

portion went to the support of public 
sbjects—but the accusation which the 
had to meet that it was a 


Imperial Lc 
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gislature, 


not 


the 


for 


society 


Was, 


bicotted and intolerant political body. It 

he apprelh 
at 

] 

tl 


nded, denied that the 
ctures, the library, the 
hee xh ibitions, and all the public 
the ins titution, were 
=“, and to the utmost extent rendered 
ful, to isses Of society in Ireland, 
distinction of party, politics, or 
The oe 24d in short, resolved 
into one havin valviencs to the 
mbers, and amounted in 


schools, the k 
museum, 
} 

caepartments of acces=- 
all cl 


withou 


admission of m«¢ 


is | fact to this—that although within the last 
into | 
Dublin | 
Mu- | 


thirty years eight hundred members had 
been adinitted indiscriminately as regarded 
religious and political opinions—five only 
having been rejected during that entire 
period—yet that of those five the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the member for Dublin 
(Mr. O'Connell), was one—and Dr. Mur- 
ray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop, an- 
other—thereby hung (without meaning a 
pun upon the word) the éale of the present 
opposition—and it meant neither more nor 
less than that the society was to be sacri- 
because these gentlemen were biack- 
An excellent letter had _ beer 
addressed on the subject to the Lord-Licu- 
tenant, by a gentleman much more compe- 
tent than he (Mr. Shaw) was to speak to the 
merits of the society, and [who would be 
much freer from the suspicion of political 
partiality—he meant Dr. Meyler, and he 
would beg to read the following extracts. 
The letter was in answer to the charge 
that the Dublin Society was “ an intolerant 
litical club.” Upon this point Dr. 

eyler observed— 

*Thisis somuch the country of reckless and 


ficed, 
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unfounded assertion in the al 
ledge or inquiry, that per 
improper of me, in the first 
to your Excellency my 

on the subject that I n 

the honour of addressi 

for the last twenty-five y 
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[ have been practically « 
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but on principle strongly 
views and measur 
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has ever done so. Let thos 

wise, and thus calumniate the 

tiate the charge. I have ; 
printed proceedings of the society, 


not been able to find in them the ex 
any religious or political opinion wl 
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tinctly aver [ never knew of 
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more, I amin the h 
library and conversation 
members of the society 
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good-breeding prevails in 
rant society, that I[ can 
subjects are more unpleasantly 
I never heard an observation t 
sensitive Roman Catholic could 
at.”? 
The letter continued— 

“T regret that Dr. Murray was 
late occasion, admitted 
Dublin Society ; 
be a Roman Cath: D, 
is an amiable individual, whose manners 
him to move in any station—whos« 
well-cultivated intellect would 
valuable acquisition to any | 
society in whose proceedings | 
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in the vote of those gentlemen, when even 
representative of majesty thought it a bec 
occasion to take the unusual ste P of d 
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society in his behalf. It would a 
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the noble Lord opposite (Lord Morpeth) would 
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tained with the utmost respect, and received 
the fullest consideration ; but he must say, 
that considering the trifling and vexatious 
nature, and the unworthy object of the 
recent interference on the part of the 
Government, and their obvious attempt at 
arbitrary dictation to the independent gen- 
tlemen composing that society, thev were, 
in his opinion, perfectly justified in acting 
as they had done. He (Mr. Shaw) would 
not have objected to the present motion, if 
he believed that the object was inquiry ; 
but he certainly would object and divide 
the House upon it, because he was satisfied 
that censure and not inguiry was the real 
object intended. 

‘Viscount Morpeth did not wish to put 
himself forward in the present discussion, 
the more particularly as it might be said the 
Government was in a state of collision with 
the society. He considered that the Com- 
mittee proposed by the hon. Member for 
Limerick, would be the proper tribunal to 
mediate between the two parties; and, 
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therefore, it was that he regretted that from | 


the turn the debate had taken, he was 
forced to take a more prominent part in it 
than under the circumstances he could have 
wished. It was his opinion, that if certain 
objections to the society could be removed, 


vantageous to Ireland; but he did not believe 
that the society was conducted at present 
sO to insure in the most satisfactory 
manner results The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Shaw) had 
read several extracts from a letter published 
in the newspapers by Dr. Meyler. It was 


as 


ae 
$9 aesirab.e. 


not his intention to enter into the lists with | 
permitted to | 
say, that he did not think Dr. Meyler was | 
denied that | 
the society had devoted some portion of its | 
funds in supplying the reading-room with | 
In 1829 a Committee of the | 


Dr. Meyler; but he must be 


accurately informed when he 


news} 
House of Commons sat to inquire into the 
Irish Estimates generally ; and it appeared 
in evidence before that Committee, that the 
newspapers and reviews furnished to the 
reading-room were paid for out of the private 
subscriptions ; but since that period he was 
informed that the expense was defrayed 
out of the public fund. 


AapE rs. 


this attack upon the society had proceeded 


from the Government solely on_ political | 
He must deny the justice of the | 


grounds. 


statement ; for independently and ante- 
cedently to the rejection of Dr. Murray, 
when, in fact, he (Viscount Morpeth) had 
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first arrived in Ireland, his attention had 
been called to various improvements which 
it was considered were capable of being 
effected in the society, and which, if suc- 
cessful, might have induced Parliameat to 
increase the grant. With this view the 
Irish Crovernment proceeded to consider 
what the nature of the proposed improve- 
ments were, and a correspondence was 
opened with the society, with a view of 
carrying these improvements into effect. 
But he (Viscount Morpeth) would not deny 
the fact, he had no wish to conceal it, that 
his desire to bring the consideration of the 
grant before Parliament was accelerated by 
the exclusion of Dr. Murray. He (Viscount 
Morpeth) would repeat, that the exclusion 
.of such a man, from a society endowed by 
a grant of public money—that the exclusion 
of a man so gifted by nature and acquire- 
ments, and filling the high station which 
he did, could not be otherwise considered by 
the great body of the people than an insult 
—but, above all, the exclusion of a person 
so distinguished by his own personal qualifi- 
cations—by unaflected piety —and by Chris- 
tian virtue, before whose venerable person 
even strife itself stood abashed, he would 
repeat, that the exclusion of such a man, 


| from the society, could only be intended as 
it might be continued so as to be most ad- ! 


Now, the right | 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw) asserted, that | 





an insult to the majority of the people. He 
had been asked by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Shaw) whether, if a Pro« 
testant Prelate had been rejected by the 
society, the Government would have taken 
umbrage at such an act? In reply, he 
could only say, that if such a Protestant 
Bishop as Dr. Brinkley was, and Dr. 
Whately is, had been excluded from the 
society, he should have thought it a ground 
of just complaint, and should have felt him- 
self bound to ask Parliament whether or no 
a grant ought to be continued to a literary 
society that excluded men on the score 
either of religious or party feeling. In 
| giving his consent to the appointment of the 
| Committee, he did so in the hope that the 
advantages the society was calculated to 
confer on Ireland, so far from being checked, 
would be continued and perpetuated. 

Mr. Lefroy ( D.U.) said, if the motion for 
a Committee to inquire into the state of the 
Dublin Society were really proposed with a 
view to extend the usefulness of the society, 
| as it professed to be in the introductory 
part of it; if it were intended to achieve 
such objects by granting the Committee, he, 
for one, so far from objecting to such an 
inquiry, would give the motion his most 
| cordial support. But when he looked to 
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the concluding terms of the notice, 


not but feel bound to resist it. ‘The terms | 


in which the notice was couched were ex- 
tremely offensive, and too plainly indicated 
its real object. The terms were—“ To in- 
quire into the administration of the Royal 
Dublin Society, with a view to the wider 
extension of the advantages of the annual 
parliamentary grant, without reference to 
the distinction of party or religion.” It 
appeared to him (Mr. Lefroy) that a direct 
imputation was cast upon the society, « 

having misapplied its funds under the in- 
fluence of party spirit or religious bigotry 

there was no foundation for suc 

the real offence was, that the suciety had 
exercised a right of rej« ction in an instance 
not quite rage to certain persons in 
House. his, which is ye real charge 
against the society, had been scarcely con- 
cealed by the hon. Member who submitted 
the motion, and had bas n reiterated by the 
noble Viscount whe had just sat down. 
What was the ground of charge preferred 
against the society, 
their offending ? It was this—that they had 
rejected an individual who h appened to be 

thought well of by the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Morpeth), and by the Lord_-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. The Dublin Society 
had admitted from time to time upwards of 
800 members ; it had no exclusive rules— 
and in practice so far from beingan exclusi 
society, they had admitted men of all 
religions, and of every hue of polities. And 
was he (Mr. Lefroy) to be told, that 
such a body were not etent to mak« 
rules for the reculati 
that because agreeably to those rules, they 
had thought fit to exclude a certain indi- 
vidual, that, therefore, they were to | 

stigmatised by a vote of that House? Was 
he to be told, that the o pini in of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland—high in station as 
he was—that his Excellency’s opinion was 
to be put in competition with that of the 
whole of this most respectable body ? The 
Lord-Lieutenant of Lreland, by adopting 
the course he had done, claimed not merely 
the right of a veto, but the actual nomina- 
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tion of all the persons who were to belong |: 


Was it, he would ask, just 
society exercised th 


to the society. 
or fair, because the 
right of private judgment, that they wer 
to be dealt with in the manner now pro- 
posed? Was it just to subject them to 
pains and penalties, be in the exercise 
of that judgment, 
vidual whom they considered not desirable 
to admit into their society ? 


yecause 


which was the i of 
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for the 
first time, the exercise of its judgment was 


its long continuance, and that now, 


‘ he must say, that the course 
adopted by the Irish Government savoured 


of tyranny and oppression. What sort of 





hit lity was this m those who claimed, 
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the Irish Government, and make the amende 
to the Lord-Lieutenant, they were to be 
deprived of the national grant. If such 
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certainly, when the question was brought 
on, vote against granting a sum of 5,000, 





-year to an institution of which the 
minority (and he knew that Dr. Murray 
Was rejyec dt the minority ) could direct 
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Sir Edward Knaichbull said, it appeared 
t him tha 10 case whatever had been 
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do. Therefore, according to the argument 


of the Attorney-General for Ireland, all 
that was nec essary to do was to convene a 
general meeting of the Society, and the 
majority of the Society being (as the right 
hon. Gentleman, Mr. O' Lochlen, said) 
favourable to the admission of Dr. Murray, 
the by-law must of course be rescinded, 
and the reverend gentleman at once become 
a member. It was impossible to conceal it 
—indeed the noble Lord scarcely attempted 
to do so—that this inquiry was sought 
solely on the ground of the exclusion of 
Dr. Murray, notwithstanding that for 
thirty years only five persons had alto- 
gether been refused admission. As to the 
newspapers being paid for out of the public 
funds, he was sure that the slightest inti- 
mation from the Castle would put a stop 
to the practice. It was, therefore, idle to 
suppose that a Parliamentary inquiry was 
necessary for such a subject, and if his 
right hon. Friends should press the matter 
toa division, he (Sir E. K.) should certainly 
support them. 

Colonel Perceval said, before an inquiry 
were instituted, it was necessary that a 
case should be made out against the society ; 
but the only complaint preferred by the 
noble Lord regarded the payment of a 
few newspapers. The society had existed 
for upwards of 100 years, and had conferred 
great benefits on Ireland. For the last 
thirty years five persons only had been 
rejected. The learned Member opposite 


(Mr. O’Connell) was one of those rejected, | 
but surely that was no reason why the | 


despotic interference of the Government 
should be interposed in the way it had 
been attempted. It was the privilege of 
every society to choose their own associates, 
and no person could surely accuse the 
society of bigotry, when it was an ascer- 
ained fact, that in that period eight 
hundred members were admitted, and only 
five rejected. It was not the fact, as stated 
by the Attorney-General for Ireland, that 
Dr. Murray was excluded by a minority. 
The by-law was framed by the majority— 
a bare majority was capable of making it, 
and a bare majority could rescind it. It 
was manifest that the object was to give 
the Lord-Lieutenant the power of nomi- 
nation of members of the society in the 
same way as he is to appoint constables. If 
the society submitted to the dictation of 
the Irish Government, and that they after- 
wards elected him, he should consider him- 
self disgraced rather than honoured by the 
election. The noble Lord said, that if such 
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ja Protestant as Dr. Whateley had been 
| rejected, he would have taken equal 
|umbrage at it. He believed Dr. Whately 
was Archbishop of Dublin ; if so, he (Col. 
Perceval) was not surprised at it, as Dr. 
| Whateley was known to hold opinions in 
| unison with those professed by Dr. Murray 
and the noble Lord opposite. 

Mr. Duncombe said, that an English 
Member (Sir E. Knatehbull) having 
spoken, he felt no delicacy in giving his 
opinion, which was, that a sufficient case 
had been made out for inquiry, on the sole 
| grounds of misapplication of its funds. It 
| was his (Mr. Duncombe’s) opinion that the 
| House had nothing to do with the rejection 
lof Dr. Murray, and his vote would be 
| given, if the question were pressed to a 
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| 
| 
| 


| division, on totally distinct grounds from 
that rejection. 

Mr. Fitzstephen French said, he should 
support the proposition of his hon. Friend 
for inquiry. As it appeared to him, the 
ballot ought not to be retained in a society 
obtaining grants of public money. He 
regretted the mention that had been made 
of Dr. Murray. If the principle of the 
| ballot were admitted, it was not the pro- 
| vince of that House to interfere with its 
lexercise; nor was it a matter of much 
moment to the House whether Dr. Murray, 
Dr. Whately, or Lord John Beresford 
were members of the Society. In his 
Opinion, it would have been more consist- 
;ent with the dignity of the House, and 
more in accordance with the feelings of 
the respected individual, if his name were 
| not introduced. 
| Viscount Morpeth was bound to admit 
that the circumstance of Dr. Murray’s re- 
| jection alone would not have been sufficient 
|erounds for Parliamentary inquiry. The 
strong case was this, that the Government 
had proposed a series of regulations to the 
Isociety which they had rejected ; and, 
therefore, when the Government had to 
propose a grant for a society with which 
they were in collision, he thought the 
House was bound to step in and arbitrate 
between them. 

The House divided:—Ayes 49; Noes 
13; Majority 36. The Committee was 
appointed, 
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Thursday, March 24, 1835. 

MinvuTes.] Bills. Read a third time:—Administration of 
Justice in the West Indies. 


Petitions presented. By the Earl of WrsTMORLAND, Lord 


DuNDAS, ELLENBOROUGH, and the Bishop of CHESTER 
from various Places,—praying for the Alteration of thy 
Ecclesiastical Courts’ Consolidating Bill— By Lord Dux 


DAS, from several Manufacturer 
Factories Regulation Act.—By Lord LANGDALE; fro 
Drogheda, for the Repeal of the } 
papers.x—By Lord GLeneie, fro 





from the East-India Company. 


ConsTABULARY—(IRELAND). ] 
the motion of Lord Duncannon the Con- 
stabulary Bill (Ireland) was read a first 
time. Upon his Lordship proposing that it 
be read a second time on Monday next, 

The Duke of Wellington objected to this, 
as a very irregular course. The Bill had 
not as yet been printed, when their Lord- 
ships were told they should be called upon 
to discuss it on Mond: ly next. 

Lord Duncannon ad hoped that the 
Bill would be printed and in the hands of 
noble Lords by Saturday ; and it was there- 
fore he proposed the second reading for so 
early a day as Monday. If the Bill was 
course, think of persevering. Bill read a 
first time, 
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Municrpan Act AMENDMENT.] Vis« 
count Melhourne said, that if the noble 
Duke opposite had ny ob jection to the 
Constabul: ry Bill bei ing Tead a second time, 
| his M: \] ie sty” s Government should not per- 


severe, the 1 more penis ularly as they were 


exceedingly an xilous to pass a Bill which 
he then held his ae cake Muni ipal 
| Act Amendment Bill—if P ssible, before 
| the first day of Term, as the Bill were 
| del iyed toa longer period, it would cause 
i great deal of public inconvenience, and 
| give rise to a great deal of litigation. That 
Bill might be read a first time now, a se« 
|cond time to-morrow, and if no. serious 
| objection were found to exist to its prin- 
| ciple, it might iY passe d before the rec SS5 


which it might be, as it was not intended 
| to adjourn the House until Thursday. 

The Duke of Wellincton said, it was very 
unusual to protract the adjournment of 
that House, at k ast, until Thursday. It 
was usual to adjourn on Wednesda ry, and 
therefore the time which the noble Lord 
proposed was to be gained by an unusual 
course of proceeding. The Bill which the 
noble Lord was so anxious to pass before 
the recess refe it as their Lordships were 
told, a Bill which had passed through 
that . during the last 
Parliament. Now, there were many of 
their Lordships who would be, doubtless, 
| anxious to compare the two measures, and 
if the present Bill were hurried through 
the House in the manner it was proposed, 
they would not have the op por ‘tunity, The 
noble Lord proposed to read the Bill a first 
time to-night, a second time to-morrow 
night, and then commit it for Monday. 
Chis, he thought, was proceeding with “A 
| degree of haste quite incompatible with 
the proper consideration of the measure. 
Viscount Melbourne 
| this Bill should pass, 


session of 





was anxious that 
merely because it 
would save a great deal of expense to the 
public. If the noble Duke, hows ver, 
wished to subject the public to the incon- 
venience and the expense that must be in 
curred from the law being left in its pre- 
sent condition, he (Lord Melbourne) should, 
however unwillingly, acquiesce, as he could 
not press the second reading in opposition 
to the noble Duke and the noble Lords 
opposite. 
The Duke of JVellineton had simply 
asked for time to give the subject that full 
and mature cle liberation to which the noble 


Lord himself considered it entitled, and he 
thought it nor quite fan tO THrpute to hin 
| 
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put the public to inconvenience 


and € X} nse. 


The Lord Chancellor said, that it was of 
importance that the Bill should 


the utmost 


} 1 - F a 
he passed before the first day of next Term, 
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ing of this Bill, the delay of which their 
Lordships were told would produce so much 
expense nd inconvenience. If there were 
ny blame to be attributed to any parties, 
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Lill read a first time 
ry (IRELAND) 


Lord Plunket 
| for the improve- 


Court oF CHANCE 
(AMENDMENT 
begar d to introduce a Bil 
ment of the Court of Chaneery (Lreland) 
his Bil yosed to abolish thi 


By t lit was pr 
i 
lerks, and to have their duty performed 
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t 
ata | 


SIX Cierhn 


DV otner officers ess expepse, though 
; . : ‘A nts 
nore convenlently to the public. Phi pro- 
iy 1 ! 1 3 ] oe ] ! 
postion tor the apolition of the six clerk 


any conviction of th 





proceed from any 

inefliciency of the gentlemen at present fill 
ing those situations, for he believed they 
had conducted themselves with perfect pro 
pricty Instead of the registrar being ‘ty 

pointed, as at present, by the Crown, it 
was proposed that the other clerks should 
rise to this office by seniority. It appeared 


the business of other courts, the Ex- 


chequer for instance, was got through in 
very satisfactory manner, without the si 
clerks; and he thought that they might 


therefore abolished in the Court of 
As there was to be an abolition 
ch considerable emolument 
be ne 


be 


hancery. 





of offices to whi 
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would essary to ©i\ 


Shyla : 
compensation ; which, however, would n 
fall upon the public, though it ultimately 

i 7 ty, 


on the Consohdated Fund. I 
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was proposed, however, in the first instance 
to 7 on from what wa 


Fund ;” and, 


their | dshins Hor unl some actual 

Iteration Ww made in the other House, 

which would enable their Lordships 1 
ise their judgement again on the Bill 


( x plain dl md pointed Ol 
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that the routine of promotion which had | vate bill, the obje 
provided would bi availabl t! ix cler] } " j t r of > ie 

who would be first appoint re rars, 1 t r Irwell. n 
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burthen of compensaiton on t id itendent of the D 
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SLAVE TREATY—SPAIN.| I 
on moving the second reading of ] : 
named Bill, very briefl ted 
‘| he treaty, | Sil 
measures in which thi { ‘ 
engaged With a view OT Cal 
the total abolition ¢ 
th hj i at | ( 
in June, J \ 
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Africa, where it Was lik ly that the tr biaseif against thes i putat 


would be carried on, from 27 degrees north Myr. Sot n had requested him (Mr. 
latitude, and 30 degrees west longitude t foc t LI 
of Greenwich. The Mediterranean had ] 1 to the first imputat e stated 


always been excepted from th 
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MANCUESTER AND SALFORD CANA! CO? tit as delis 
Mr. Hi wrvey aid, thik eeibg hh nob Laie! i l LL. 
lord (Lord F. Everton) in h pic 
would now present a petition, of witch | { hh tn 
had given that noble Lord notice. It t] e Lo ands. 
the petition of John Sothern, th acu ic ft | charge mad in. t 


trustee under the Duke of Bridgewa nevotiation bei ti 
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will, and the sole Uperbtendent of t tive es, al ; i 
Vast estates co npr ed under that wi L doh potith 
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55 Manchester and 
aware of it, 
1 | 4 
sn uld not 
his couduct, as he, being the sole superin- 
tendent of tl es under 


ideewater, had 


ie estat 
the Duke of Bi 
t thought 
calculated to promote the interests of that 
poperty, and to oppose any measures that 


Wwiatever measures he 


in his opinion tended to injure it. The 
pet ner stated that it was in the con- 
itious discharge of that duty he had 
ed the petition against the bill, be- 
lieving, as he did, that if it should pass 
ito a la t would sub tantially prejudice | 
t property of which he, the petitioner, 
was wuardian, and the interests over which | 
t pie 1 i. 
Lord Francis Everton said, that he had | 


to object to this petition be- 
referred to the Committee; still less 
was it his iutention to occupy the valuable 
time of the House with any detail of the 


cheumsta 
petition and himself, and indeed it would 


those circumstances in any mode or man- 
ner so as to enable 
idement, 1 


£ 
as to the nat 


. - , 4 
regara to W 


it were called upon to do so, 
ire of this transaction. With 
hat 


former occasion, 


\ 
] 
it appeared that the peti- 
tioner felt hurt by it. It was quite out 
of his power, however, to suppress the fact 


nion between the petitioner and himself as 
which the affairs of this 
coneern—a concern in which the public 
were as much interested as he was—should 
he conducted: and if the House had 


P ] ] ° 
to the moae In 


formed any opinion to the prejudice of Mr. 
Sothern on that score, he had not called 
for it. It was an opinion that arose imine- 


diately from 
the ease made by him. 


Hfouse, in any shape, on 
It was true that he had 


expressions w ith regard to the 


conduct of another individual, acting, as 


that individual, 


‘ 
used strong 


he supposed, according to the instructions 


of Mr, Sothern. [le had said, on that 
oceasion, that the petition, on a subject in 
which he was mterested, both as a Mem- | 
her of Parliament and as a private indivi- 
dual, had been put into the hands of a} 
mber of that House in a sur eptitious 
wiih ndina rnner whieh he should not 
further ondescend to charaeterize. It 
put into the han of the hon, Mem. 


{ COMMONS} 


but that if he had been, it] ber for Bradford, and not the slightest 
have at all influenced him in} previous intimation given to him (Lord F, 


the will of 


a right to| 


ices bearing upon any question | 
between the person who had signed the | 


the House to form a | 
had fallen from him on a} 
| cery without considerable reluctance. 


| should resort, with a 
that there was a decided difference of opie | 


the statement of the facts of | 
It was no object | 
of his to call for the sentiments of the | 
the conduct of 


ofhce ’ 
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Egerton) on the subject, though he was so 
deeply interested in the matter. He con- 
fessed that he did think that no hon. 
Gentleman would have presented such a 
petition without having given him notice 
of its contents, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite had done on the pre- 
sent occasion. It was of such conduct 
that he had complained, and he thought 
he had a right to complain, With regard 
to the assertion contained in the petition, 
that he, the petitioner, had taken the pre- 
sent step in order to remove any bad feel- 
ing that might exist towards the peti- 
tioner on his part, he did not see how if 
was to be effected in this way. It was 


| quite out of the question that he (Lord 


I’. Egerton) should call the attention of 
the House to the proceedings which had 
been taken in this matter by this indivi- 
dual. He could only state that it was 
his determination to call for the judgment 


of a court of equity upon all the points 
be quite impos-ible for him to explain | 


involved in the question between Mr. 
Sothern and himself. To such a tribunal 
he should look for redress. It was with 
great reluctance he came to such a deci- 
sion. He did not know any gentleman 
who would resort to the Court of Chan- 
To 
it, however, he was driven, and to it he 
view to protect in- 
terests which were as much those of the 
public as they were his own. He would 
not say more on this occasion further than 
this—that he would look to the Committee 
on the bill for any protection it could 
afford him against any unnecessary accu- 
mulation of expense, and that it was not, 
under such circumstances, his intention 
to object to this petition as well as the 
other petitions being placed before it. 
Petition referred to the Committee on 
the Manchester and Salford Canal Bill. 


TAXATION OO! THE 
Mr. claimed the kind indul- 
cence of the House whiie he = submit- 
ted to its consideration not any precon- 
ceived principles of his own merely, but 
which were entertained by some 
Members of the House whose opinions 
entitled to the highest respect. 
Though his right hon. friend, the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer might think he 
( Mr. Robinson) was int: rfering with the 
duties which 
yet he 


Country. ] 
Robinson 


also 


were 


longed to his 


properly helon; 
Mr. Robinson) be og dl te 
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state, that the principle s which were em- 
bodied in the resolutions of which it was 
his intention to move the adoption, had 


received the support of the right hon. |; 


Gentlem: in pm his colleagues when they 


were, in the year 1830, brought forward 
by the present President of the Board of 
Trade. The question then was, as now, 


to make the pressure of the present Sys- 
tem of taxation less unequal, and to re- | 


lieve the labouring classes from the bur- 
dens they now unjustly sustained. He 
hoped, therefore, the Government would 
admit that this was a fit mie proper sub- 
ject for the consideration - the Touse. 
In bringing it forward, he should trespass 
. ‘ . 1 1 
on the time of the Sod the shortest 
possible period, and he believed the best 


t 


course he could pursue in furtherance of 


that object would be to read the resolu- | 


tions he meant to propose one by one, and Bat 


make upon cach of them such remarks as 
tohim appeared necessary. The first re- 
solution was as follows : —** That the pub- 
lic income is now 1: 
during the exigencies of war, or under 
circumstances so in ipplicable to the pre- 
sent state of the country, that a revision 
of our financial system, with a view to 
improvement, would be highly beneficial to 
the nation at large.’ Now, would any- 
body deny that such a revision was likely 
to be attended with advantage to the 
country ? The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, in 1830, on bringing forward his 
metion for a Committee of Inquiry, was in 





| by taxes imposed 


direct corroboration of the correctness of 


the opinions he (Mr. Robinson) enter- 
tained. The richt hon. Gentlema i had, 


on that occasion, then sitting at that (the | s 


Opposition) side of the a. received 
the support of 79 hon. Members, and 
when he (Mr. Robinson) had brought for- 
ward the same subject on the assembling 
of the first Reformed Parliameut, the 


House would remember that in a House | 


constituted of 380 members, his motion 
had, on the division, been supported by 
157, and that the force and power pro- 
perly exercised by the Government brought 
to their aid 223 supporters, thus givin 
ng a majority of 66 votes. This was, 

1 his judgment, a virtually pronounced 
chien that the present system of tax- 


ation was unfitted to the present state of } he 


the country, and that a revision of it 
would be advantageous to the country. 
He knew that his right hon. Friend might 
Say he was actively occupied i tn endeayour- 


linge to ascertain how thi 
| } e ’ : ee ays 
could be improved, and he (Mi 
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/ lion of ; OMMONS! fhe Counini 
of each succeeding year’s vevenue in this | intended to move was to the following 
reat country, and in which he had parti- | effect :-— That taxation was chicfly levied 
cipated, that those revenues continued to | on articles of necessary consumption, by 
improve. He, however, could not hope for | which the burdens of the people were 
a judicious revision of the system of tax- | enormously increased, and their comforts 
ation (while even a surplus revenue ex- | diminished, without any corresponding 
isted) at the hands of the Government, | benefit to the State; the trader and retail 


inasmuch they were obliged to vield to | dealer being obliged to charge a profit both 
the pi re from without This was ad- | upon the wong and the prime cost. Hk 
mitted by Lord \Ithorp when Chancellor | believed that t : proposition embodied in 
of the Exchequer in reference to the house. | that re ssledice n no one would have the 
{ That noble Lord had declared that | temerity to deny. But it might be said, 
he had been obliged to give up his own | in defence of the present system, that it 

idement in consequence of the pressure. | was an easy mode of raising the public 


rhaps he was not warranted in stating | revenue; but, in his opinion, the first 
hat the right hon. Gentleman was about | consideration ought to be, what is the most 





o giveup a considerable portion of revenue | just mode? ‘The existing mode pressed 
derived from Newspaper stamps, for thé | most hardly on the poorer classes, because 
cau hut he might be permitted to | they were oblized to pay much more foi 
hat, judging from the opinions which | dutv, independently of the charge of col- 
the right hon, Gentleman expressed last | lection, than ever found its way into th 
year, the last thing which h ould have publie Pxchequer; while it afforded to the 
expected m the right hon. Gentleman | wealthy classes the means of escaping from 
was his volunteering to reduce that par- | the pressure of that due proportion of the 
cul . Let itn e supposed from | public burdens, which their means enabled 
nything which he had said, that he was | them to bear. A person having an incon 
sorry the Stamp | uty on News} ipers was | of 10,000/., might, if he chose. confine his 
» | I { on the CONTPAPy, hie Was expenditure to 5O¢ i, per anuim, aud, in 
glad of it, because he had always advocated | that case, the amount of taxation which 
the rep ry tax which had a tendency | he would be called on to pay to the State, 
to limit the diffusion of knowledge. It had | being measured by his annual ex ‘penditure, 
frequently occurred to him, that thecontinu- | would bear no just proportion to the 
auce of the present system of taxation would | amount of his property. Or, by becoming 
iruish the advocate of universal suffrage |an absentee, he might escape taxation 
with a very p ful argument in support | altogether, while he would enjoy the ad- 
of his theory. Could it, fora single moment, | vantage of having his large property placed 


he supposed, that if the great mass of the | under the protection of the State. This 





P yple had a irect control over the deli- | was a state of things which oueht not to 
berations of this Assembly, they would | be allowed to continue, as great injustice 
permit such a principle of taxation as now | was inflicted by it. Adam Smith—than 
prevailed to exist fora single year? No;| whom there was no better authority on 
it could exist only under a system of par-j} the subject—laid down two principles, 
tial representation. n Parliament, | which he said should govern a Legislature 
two years ago, made an Important altera- | in imposing taxes: the fi was, that 


Yr 
in the poor-laws, the effect of which | every person should be ta xed ‘ie proportion 


was to prevent the poor man from leaning | to his ‘aman and the second was, that 
for support upon his more affluent fellow- | the taxes should be so arranged as to tak 

hy cts, he thought that measure ought as little as — out of the pockets of 
to have been preceded by a remission and | the people, and to bring as much as possible 
commutation of taxes; and, he believed, | into the Ex chia juer, He did not mean to 
that if such had been the case, the new | assert that, with the present amount of 
ystem would have worked more advan-|the public burdens, and the complicated 
il next proceed to his | system which existed in this country, that 
hese principles could be carried out toa 


ecol before proceeding t 
further, he would state that he would take | full extent, but still the public burdens 


the se t! House upon the first micht he so apportioned is to make it 
lution, but he would not trouble the | appear that, in this country, we did not 
House to divide upon the others, content- | run directly counter to those principles. 


ing himself with having them placed upon | He admitted that there had been a great 
‘ord The second resolution which he | reduction in the amount of taxation; but 
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Gentlemen. It would be in the recollec- | 
tion of the House, that, about two years 
ago, Mr. Cobbett brought forward the 
subject of the Stamp-duties, and exposed | 
many of the abuses which ex xisted under 
the then system, and the right hon. 
Gentleman then came down to the House 
and strenuously resisted the motion of Mr. 
Cobbett. After the lapse, however, of 
some time, the right hon. Gentleman pro- | 
posed a change nearly to the effect of that | 
formerly proposed by Mr. Cobbett, and | 
which the right hon. Gentleman then so 
strongly opposed. He could not help 
alluding to this as an instance of the 
manner in which persons in office were in | 
the habit of supporting whatever was the | 
existing system. He would not go into | 
any detail’ on this part of the subject, as 
other opportunities would occur of dis- 
cussing it. He felt bound, however, to 
state on this point that nothing would 
satisfy him unless real property should be 
taxed, as regarded the probate duty, as | 
much as other descriptions of property. 
As the law at present stood, person 
might have landed property to the value of 
a million sterling without paying a shilling 
duty, whereas the smallest sum of personal 
property was heavily taxed. This tax fell 
too with peculiar severity on those to 
whom small annuities were left. He did 
not think that a proposition for equalizing 
this tax could be resisted successfully if the 
justice of the case were looked to. If, how- 
ever, it was opposed, it would be stated that 
such opposition originated in the circum- 
stance that the majority of the Members 
of both Houses were Jandowners. The 
next resolution was—‘ That by so im- 
politic and complicated a state of finance, 
the cost of collecting the public revenue is 
greatly enhanced, and the burthens of the 
people further augmented.” The charge 
of collection in consequence of the taxes 
being derived from so many sources was 
extremely heavy. It was no less a sum 
than 3,582,635/. a-year, besides incidental 





expenses to the amount of 738,7792. 
making together a sum of 4,321,414/. 


He did not anticipate that his resolutions 
would be carried, but he wished to place 
them on the Journals of the House as in- 
dications of the opinions he entertained as 
to the unjust t and oppressiv e financial sys- 
tem existing in this country. The seventh 
resolution which he had to propose was— 
‘That the return to a gold standard in 
1819, followed by the suppres ssion of small 
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rially changed the relative condition of 
the productive classes and of those who 
possess the wealth and capital of the na- 
tion.” The subject of this resolution had 


| . ° . 
no immediate reference to the other reso- 


lutions ; but he wished to record his opin- 


ion on the question of the standard of 


value. He had no wish to go into the 
discussion of that subject at present, but 
he was bound to observe that in his opin- 
ion the alteration which was made in 
1819 had enormously increased the value 
of money, and this had virtually operated 

press on the industrious classes. The 
eighth and last resolution he intended to 
propose was as follows—“ That for these 
reasons it is the bounden duty of this 
House, not only to repeal and reduce taxa- 
tion to as great an extent as may be com- 
patible with the maintepance of national 
credit and the necessary demands of the 
public service, but also closely to investi- 
gate the whole state of our finance, with 
the view to such judicious alterations as 
may relieve the labour and industry of the 
countr y, and comprehend within the range 
of contribution to the public service all 
property protected by the State, without 
distinction or exception, so that the 
pressure of taxation may be lightened by 
a more just and equal distribution of the 
public burthens amongst all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects.” He did not think 
that it was necessary for him to trouble 
the House with any observations on this 
resolution. The first resolution recog- 


nised the principle that no extensive relief 


could be afforded unless all the property in 
the country was comprehended within the 
sphere of taxation. He believed that the 
present system of taxation operated inan in- 
verse ratio to the means of the parties upon 
whom it fell. He might be told that they 
were involved in a dilemma, and that 
taxation must fall heavier on one class or 
the other of the community. Admitting 
this to be the case, the question then was 
whether an undue proportion did not now 
fall on the labouring classes. He did not 
say, that taxes could be raised without 
doing some injury or another. He did 
not argue necessarily in favour of a pros 
perty-tax, but rather with a view to shew 
that too large a portion of the revenue was 
levied from the industry, and too small 

portion from the property of the country. 
He wanted the House to recognise that 
principle; and so impose on this and 
every succeeding Government, the neces. 
sity of ende: wvouring to remedy, as far as 
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they could, the evil of such a system. 
way to do so was another question ; but if | 
they once set about it in a determined 
spirit they must succeed. hie objections | 
to a property-tax though specious and | 
numerous, resolve the mselves into notl ling 
more or less than a reluctance on the part 
of the wealthy classes of the community 
to put their hands into their own pockets. 
There was no other difficulty connected 


with the subject. It might be said, that 
attempting to establish such a tax would 


be too inquisitorial a proceeding ; but were 
not the excise-laws, and assessed taxes 
of an inquisitorial character? Was 
the former prope rty-tax inquisitorial 

With regard to that tax, it had been urged 
that it was of so odious a nature, that the 
Government was forced by public clamour 
to repeal it. He had attended to the 
history of that tax, and he could discover 
no symptoms of its general wapapularity. 
It certainly was not got rid of on the peti- 
tions of the people ; for only fourteen coun- 
ties out of eighty-four p titioned for its 
repeal, and only fifty-six towns out of 
1,186 sent up similar petitions. Ina He 
consisting of 468 Members, the repeal was 
carried only by a majority of thirty-seven, 
and the Minister of the day was forced to 
give up the tax against his better judg- 
ment. 
ple of his resolutions, it would 
greater advantage to the country 
adoption of Reform upon any other sub- 
ject, and would do much to conciliate the 
minds of the labouring He should, 
perhaps, feel less disposed to argue this 
question, if he could flatter himself that 
the happy state of things he was antici- 
pating was likely to be brought about, 
without the adoption of such principles ; 
but without meaning to prognosticate on 
the subject, he certainly thought that they 
could not calculate upon permanent pros- 
perity amongst the labouring classes, so 
long as the present system was allowed to 
continue. Even if they could, that cir- 
cumstance would be no argument against 
the fair adjustment and scttlement of the 
question of taxation. He gave every 
gentleman in the House credit for desiring 
to ameliorate the condition of every class 
in the community ; but if their condition 
were good now, and could be made better 
by the adoption of a course which, undoubt- 
edly would improve it, he was sure 
gentleman would support such a measure. 
Ought not the Government also to adopt 
it?” Would it not gain them additional 
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! with his hon. Fri 

‘ought this subject 


end for hav- 
under considera- 
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was, he was glad that th speech of 


> With 


'so much attention, and he would briefly 
endeavour to touch on tl various points 
tt l t! hon. Member for Worcester 
had referred in the observations he had 
ma ind he trusted he ; shi uld be able 
to Si 4 t] at it we ld ho t be C <pedient to 
sive the sanction of t] Sl to the pro- 
positions of his |] Friend. One great 
fallacy pervaded the whole of his remarks. 
He attempted, by the exclusion of facts of 
the ecreatest p Sssibie im] rtance, to lead 
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{the House to judge upon a partial view of 
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i¢@ case, and to draw inferences unsustain- 


} ] 
able on sound reason and argument. In 


the first resolution the hon. Gentleman 
stated, that the public income was 
made up from taxes imposed during the 
exigencies of the war. Now, a certain 
p rtion of it was undoubtedly SO raised, 
but the hon. Gentleman excluded from his 


the la 
XCS which had been 
; he did not say 
and a ny pers 


resolutions all mention of 
portion of the war t 
repealed since the peace 
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he added the amount of interest on the 
whole debt contracted during the war. 


‘The hon. Gentleman urged that a revision 
of our financial sys necessary. 
What was the House and the Government 


doing every day? Every time that a pro- 


stem was 


position was brought forward for the repe al | 


of a tax, they were practically 
the national expenditure, 


was, whether it was wiser to continue that 


course, and to apply the surplus revenue 
of the country in the best way they could 
for the relief of the public, or not to in 
quire into the subject, as the hon. Gentle- 
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not following the pre cedent of 1830, 
relled with him now for filling up the out- 
lines of the plan then recommended, and 
submitting to the the 
House a proposal for the reduction of th 
stamp duty on newspapers. He was glad 
the authorities of 1830 stood so high in 
the estimation of the hon. 

that his 
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quar 


consideration of 
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Member, as on 


oeeasion hon. Friend was_ not 


qui e satisfied with the prop ositions of his 


| right hon. Friend, and had very severely 
censured his recommendation with reg: urd 
'to French wines, Yet, though the hon. 


man had formerly proposed, but to leap at 
once to an absolute conclusion, that the 
whole system of our taxation required re- 
vision and alteration. He had objected 

on a former occasion, to the hon. Member’s 
motion for a Commi and he objected 


still decidedly 


contained in the resol 


more to the propositions 


utions 


- * eee 
now submitt 46 | 
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motion at that 
quite called he 
again now, when the 
the country were such as 
to render it no long rer applic ‘rable. He said 
then, that his hon. Friend and him- 
elf had ged their duty to the 
House and the public, according to the 
opinions and conduct they had adopted in 
1830. He entertained great objections to 
any commutation of tas 
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ation, as causing, 
of capital, and 
xisting interests, and 
ed tos that the specific 
recommended by the hon. 
Member was not an exception to this rule, 

would be pregnant with evils of the 
serious kind. He hoped that hon. 


injure e 


tendin 


he should pro 


xr to 


how 


most 


| Gentlemen had read the paper which had 


to the House. iis hon. Friend seemed to | 
think he had go me claim on the sups | 
port both of himself and his right hon, 

Friend (Mr. Poulett Thomson), because in 

1830 they had supported a motion for an 

inquiry into the taxation of the country 

This would be an extremely good arcuinent | 
if the circumstances of the intry were 
now the same as they had been; but, in 

referring to the statement of his right 

hon. pis nd, the hon. Gentleman had | 
taken pains to allude to the general 

proposition ‘involved in it, but specially 

omitted what was essential —the 
practical recommenda 1 which his 
right hon, Friend pr . Th would 

show the House how utterly inapplicable 

to the present state of our finances such 

an inquiry as he h: ‘ferred to would be 

His right hon. Friend recommended in 

1830 that the duties on baril! 


class, on 


on | paper, and on p! d cottons 
should be re Lue d, and also those on soa 
on French wines, on tea and sugar, on 
marine policies, on fire insurances, on | 
newspapers, and advertisements. The re- 


duction of the duty on soap and French 


wines had already been effected: the right 
hon. Member for the ore of Cam- | 
bridge, when he was in office, had reduced 


that on sugar; an alteration in the tea 
duties had taken place; that on marine 
policies had been reduced to a certain ex- 


tent, and the sub 


ject was still under con- 


sideration. The duty on fire insurances 
had been considerably reduced, as well as 
that on advertisements, and the hon. Gen- | 


tleman, who had quarrelled with him for 


been delivered to 
showing that the ¢ 
remitted 


them that morning, 
ross amount of taxation 
since the commencement of the 
of 2, 000/,, 
an amount 






session was 6,0 
of 600,000/. of new taxes im- 
posed since that time. If Parliament had 
been sluggishly inattentive to the general 
interests of the country, it had been 
contending for a large sinking fund, then, 
the hon. Gentleman ld have 
some fair for but 
the paper to which he had alluded showed 
a reduction of taxation greater than was 
made before in the same period ; and 
the hon. Gentleman must be over san- 
guine if he expected much from his 
particular principle as had been practically 
accomplished by the course now pursued, 
Former Governments had pursued a simi- 
lar course. The right hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge had remitted 
taxes to the extent of 3,000,000/. before 
the formation Lord Grey's Ministry. 
The great object aimed at by Parliament 
in all these cases had been, not to favour 
| the aristocratic classes. but to give relief 
to the productive industry of the country. 
It was not true, as the hon, Member op- 
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posite declared in one of 
that the revenue of the country was chiefly 
levied on articles of necess ry consump- 
If he would take the troubli to 
look through the paper he had mentioned, 
he would see that the 
could not bear that 
possible circumstances. 


tion. 


amount of taxation 


character under any 

It was possible 

they might not agree on 
: ry 


supplies. He (Mr. Rice) took 
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the taxes on 

on silk, and spirit lice s, the whole of 


Nrits, on wine, on ft haeco, 


the stamp duties, the land and assessed 
taxes, the postage duti with those on 


paper, auctions, bricks, cotton, wool, and 
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timber. ihe total produce of thi es 
was 31,000,000/7, per annum, and n O 


these articles could come within the terms 
of the resolutions as the nece V 
sumption of the people He could not 


conceive a better system of taxation than 
that to which the hon. Gentleman had 


raised an objecti mm. nor a mor just OT 
’ | 1 } , ‘ 
equitable system. In the third resolution 


the hon. Member proceeded to the ques- 


tion of the excise laws Elis hon. Friend 
omitted all mention of the st wl 
either had been taken, or were In pr 


gress, towards the removal of many of tl 
excise duties. As fai 
of the 
ference with trade and manufactures, no 
one conversant with its working ld 

that it required revision and 


but measures had been taken t re! ly 
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the evils complained of, and a Commission 
issued for the expres 
clearness and c 
The labours of that Commission he 
lieved the hon. Gentleman had himself r 
ferred to in 
could not pies 
great deal had heen 4 ». but it too fre- 
quently happened, that that whicl 
been done, and attended 
results, was soon forgotten, while that 
which had been ineffective or injurious was 
carefully kept in 1 
subject of complaint. 


mory, aud mad 


the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry was re- 
specting tea permits, and the recon 
tions contained in it had been ¢ 
effect. Their second Report was I 
the abolition of wine yr rmits and surveys, 
which had been done away wit! 
quence. Their third Report related to the 
reduction of the cost of the excis de- 
partment, which had been di 

certain extent, and would be still 
lowered when that was in the power o! 
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House, but his hon. Friend had not on 
that point done him justice. The hon. 
Gentleman charged him with now support- 
ing those propositions of Mr. Cobbett with 
respect to the stamp duties which he had 
formerly opposed. There never was a 


greater misrepresentation than this state- 
ment. If the hon. Gentleman had been 


present the other night when he had 
alluded to the proposal of Mr. Cobbett, he 
would have heard him refer to the debates 
on the subject in 1833. So far was he 
then from saying, when Mr. Cobbett brought 
forward his motion, that the stamp duties 
did not require amendment, that he had 
said then, as now, that they did require 
amendment, and that he for one was willing 
to bear the responsibility of undertaking 
an alteration in them ; but his noble Friend 
Lord Althorp having given notice of his 


intention to bring in a measure on the 
subject he thought the best course was to 
wait for that measure. He had not 


therefore pursued an inconsistent course, 
and he did not the 
hon. Friend had thrown on his conduct. 
His hon. Friend in the sixth resolution 
adverted to the charge of collecting the 
revenues, but he excluded all consideration 


- 
deserve censure his 
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of the saving already effected in this 


branch of the public service. Between the 
years 1820 and 1835, there wasa reduction 
of 677,000/. a-year in the charge of col- 
lection, and between 1817 and 1836, there 
was a diminution of 1,130,000/. a-year. 
The charge of the collection of the revenue 
could not, it was obvious, always be re- 
duced in proportion as the revenue was 
lessened, because when a tax was ouly 
reduced it very often required as large an 
establishment to collect reduced as 
to collect the whole tax. To so great an 
extent, however, had the reduction been 
carried, that he doubted whether, at pre- 
sent, they had not gone too far ; but they 
were continuing their efforts to retrench 
the expenditure of this branch wherever 
it was possible, and he thought it would 
be better to do so than to adopt a resolu- 
tion which would lead to no_ practical 
result. The hon. Member, in the suc- 
ceeding resolution, called on the House 
to decide the question of the standard of 
value, and the 1/. notes, and other liti- 
gated questions, which he (Mr. Rice) 
would never shrink from discussing when 
brought forward in the form of distinct 
propositions, but which he thought it was 


’ 
th 
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jutroduce into these resolutions, 
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was one fallacy of the hon. Member which 
he could not suffer to pass without more 
lengthened notice—the allegation that the 
fixing of our standard of value, and the 
alteration made in the currency, had been 
to the detriment and injury of the labour- 
ing classes. Now, if ever there was a 
change in which the great mass of the 
working classes were deeply interested, 
and by which they were highly benefited, 
it was this, for the depreciation of the 
currency was most felt by those who lived 
on the wages of their labour. He pro- 
tested therefore against the inference 
drawn by the hon. Member on this sub- 
ject. IIe came next to the eighth resolu- 
tion: as the hon. Member seemed disposed 
to admit, nothing could be more futile 
than his proposition for an investigation 
of the financial system of the country, 
unless the House was prepared to substi- 
tute a property tax in lieu of the present 
system of taxation, he for one was not 
prepared to make that substitution, and he 
did not think the manufacturing classes 
would thank the hon. Member so much for it 
as he was inclined to imagine. He thought 
that his hon. Friend himself would, upon 
reflection, see the evils that must result 
from it, and the danger to which the great 
interests of the country must be exposed. 
Its first effect would be, to interfere with 
the application of capital, and to encourage 
its transmission from this to other coun- 
tries. In proportion as the amount of 
capital disposable for the employment of 
labour was reduced, the well-being of 
the classes thus deprived of employment 
was diminished, If a tax of ten per cent. 
were imposed on a manufacturer in the 
receipt of 10,000/. a-year, his means of 
employing those dependent on him would 
be diminished by 1,000/. a-year. The hon. 
Member said that the country had sub- 
mitted to a property-tax during the war ; 
but no analogy could be drawn between 
Europe in a state of war and Europe in a 
state of peace. He should pity that un- 
fortunate mortal who, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had either to propose a pro- 
perty-tax or to defend it. Why had the 
house-tax been so odious, except because it 
came directly from the pockets of the peo- 
ple? When the tax was paid on com- 
modities purchased, it mixed itself with 
the price of the article, and became more 
or less voluntary; but the hon. Member 


|was mistaken if he thought that a tax 
unjust to the House and to the public to | pressing directly upon the means of sub- 
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effectually than indirect taxation. During 
the existence of the former property-tax 
many persons in trade were compelled, by 
their desire to maintain their credit, to pay 
a larger amount of tax than they wer 
compell: ible to pay by the amount of thei 
property. He contended that nothing 
could be more fallacious than the apparent 
equality of the property-tax. If sucha 
tax were not like ly to be palatable either 
to the manufacturh | 
those whom they empl loye d, would it, he 
would ask, be palatal ble to te landed in- 
terest of the country ? Would it bea boon 
to offer to the landlord a tax of 10 per 
cent. on the rental which he had to re- 
ceive, and to the tenant a tax of 7} per 
cent. on the amount of rent which he had 
to pay? Would it be a boon to the people 
of Ireland to offer them the introduction 
of a property-tax—a species of tax which 
up to that hour they had never been called 
on to pay? He was quite sure that if the 
hon. Member for Worcester had tenfold 
the power to support him that he had at 
present, he would not be able to convince 
the House of Commons that a property- 
tax was a fit tax to be imposed on the 
country in time of apap The hon. 


capitalists or to 


Member had spoken of the present state of 


the country as highly prosperous, and he 
ag said that we ought to be grateful for 

, but that we ought not to rely too much 
on its prolonged continuance. He ad- 
mitted the truth of that observation. We 
ought to be thankful, and we ought to be 
grateful for our present state of prosperity ; 
but whilst we were so thankful and so 
grateful, and whilst our pros pperity was 
cementing our attachment to the 
tions which had created it, we had no right 
to look upon it as our eternal inheritance 
That was the very argument which he 
should use as well as the hon. Member for 
Worcester. Formerly we were called upon 
to revise our system of taxation in order to 
relieve the distress of the country ; now 


> Institu- 


we were called upon to avail ourselves sof 


1 


our prosperity to try an ¢ ‘x perime nt which 
might end: ing rer its contit 1uance, b V turning 
our whole system of taxation up-: ide down. 
The hon. member for Worcester could not 
view the prosperity of the country with 
stronger feelings of gratitude than he did; 
but. to insure its coutinuance, he would 
advise the House of Commons to persevere 
in the means which had created it. Let 
them give all the relief in their power to 
the people —let them be economical in 
their expenditure- let them 
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{surplus revenue to the remission of taxa 





tion—but let them not blindly affirm a 
general principle of which no one could see 
the conclusion, or foretell the result. 


Above ail, if the notion of a property-tax 


in time of peas was nothi: r better than a 
delusion, let them not — r with the 
public credit of the country by seeking 
ra substitute for our present system of 
tax itlon—a ul titut whi h could not be 
found, whicl | uuld never last, 
and which, if found in the sh pe of a pro- 
perty-tax, m i ment could ey r pass 
t) Or } ; Let it | recollected, 
t that property which remained 
untouched during time of peace, was a sure 
] 


defence to us in time of war, and that it 
was calculated to prevent us from being 
forced into war by foreign powers, as it 
showed that we had for such an emergency 
means of which the extent was known, 
and of which the use was at any moment 
icable. If our commerce must be 
if our rights must be maintained, 
if our national honour must be vindicated, 
so long as the property-tax remains un- 


touched, there is not a single powes in 


Kurope which does not know that the righ t 


aes : ‘ 
arm of England is ready for the fray when- 


ever and wherever hostilities may break 
fi rth. As un, observe the distinction he- 
tween } roperty-tax in tit 1e of peace and 
property-tax in time of war. Suppose 
u had a property-tax in time of 
peace, a d that war should suddenly break 


out, how would you inerease your revenue 
derived from direct taxation by the im-« 
position of indirect taxation? No; let 


}indirect taxation be the source of your 


revenue in peace, and leave direct taxation, 
in the shape of a property-tax, for the 
advent of war. He hoped that he had 
argued this question without asperity— 
( | e that he felt 
none—and that he had not treated the 





: 
ho iber for Worcester with disre- 
5] et, for he had no such feeling towards 
1: 1..." } Aq] 1 

his hon. Friend All that he had done 


was to endeavour to show the House that 

ould not be expedient to afirm these 
He objected to them alto- 
ether: but in so d ing his consolation 
rstood the hon. Member 
for Worcester correctly, that the hon, 
Member had introduced them rather for 
urpose ¢ f having them considered by 
House than from any hope of having 
If sueh was the hon 


s, if he had und 
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Member had produced, than by any divi- 
the House, which he hoped would 
on this occasion be avoided, as it would be 
liable to misconstruction. He would con- 
clude by saying that he opposed these re- 


Taxation of 


sion otf 


solutions, because he believed thew to be 
adverse to the best interests of the coun- 
try,—because he believed that the course 


hitherto followed 
its prosperity,— 


e had already given 


which the country had 
had greatly promoted 
because he knew that 


the people, in the last six years, relief 
from 8.000,0001 of tax ition, —becau se he 
knew that derangement in our fiscal regu- 
lations was always an evil,—because he 
knew that it alw ays cre ated a double dis- 


ce 


turbance of capital,—because he felt that 
a property-tax was an improper tax during 
a period of peace, although it might bea 
very useful and productive tax during a 
period of war,—and because he was cer- 
tain that the consumer would not get 


the benefit of the tax repealed, whilst 
the people would have to pay the full 
burden of the tax imposed. Meaning 
nothing but kindness towards his hon. 
Friend, he would, in conclusion, beg 
hon. Friend to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Barlow Hoy could not but express 
satisfaction at the greater part 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and he 
~— that the hon. Member for Worcester 


his 


c 
Ol 


w yuld ee ays to withdraw his resolution. 
He wished, however, to say one word on 
the — of the Legacy and Probate 


] g 
Duty : much had been 
tiality of imposing such 

sonal property, and allowing land t 
from them. 


said of the 


burdens on per- 


nar. 
pul 


O enjoy 
But fe (Mr. Hoy,) 
th ugit that the 
in that opinion, 


exehiption 

: fata ‘er 

Was OF opinion, ang he 
i 

him out 

by 


] 
equivals 
i 


louse would bear 
that the the land were 
much more nt to ti 
Legacy and Probate Duty upon personal 
the hon. 
wuld have put at 


taxes borne 


than 


\fember 
the head 
. citi? } Poot 
proposition to the effect 
Chancellor 

unnecessary and ought to be 


e if the House should deal 


property. Lie the 
fol W orcest yy s} 
of his re 


that 


, 
sOiutlon a 


} )° - . 7 . 
the oth c of of tue Ex- 


chy quer was 


abolis hed, becaus 


with the existing taxation in the manner 
he proposed, there would certainly be no 
great neces sty for such office. He qui ite 
agreed with the Chaneellor of the Ex- 


quer In respect of direct and indirect 


taxation; that ucthing could be worse, 
ation 
that 


llar 
colles © 


direct tax 
in le d, 


wing in the 


! e on 
and more undefeasible than 
Le admitted, 


he Preat 


of any kind 


there \h ould 
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a plan; but he coul | state that a labouring 
man in this cour try suffered more from 
fifteen days’ want of employment than from 
any amount of taxation with which he was 
eudiaed- and eved that the lx 
bouring classes geuerally would be sufferers 
xtent by any disturbance 
such an alteration in the 


he beli 


to a very great 


of capital, w hich 





mode of raising a revenue would almost 
inevitably produce. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land were very fond of insisting upo 

re anger in the laws ef the two coun- 


he (Mr. Hoy,) 
landed property in that country 


2 ’ 
tries: could see no reason 


why thi 


S houle l not be taxe d to the same extent “4 
that of Ei rland and he called upon 1 thos 
hon. Members to support tiat equaliza 
tion. Pig conclusion, he repeated his hop 
that the hon. Member would withdraw 
his r¢ a : he believed that if he went 
to a division he would be left in a very 
small minority. 

Mr. Hume could not agree with those 


hon. Gentlemen who thought that direct 
taxation was the very worst mode in which 
taxes could be levied. He had thouglit 
that little difference of opinion existed on 
that subject. Even the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer admitted that taxation to be 
the Lest which proportionately took th 
least out of the po ‘kets of the people, and 
returned the most into the Exchequer 

With regar.! to what the hon. Member had 
said res the inconvenience which 
avy portion of the labouring 
fi cl at the loss of em] loyn nent for 
days together, he con sidered that 

more distressing to the lal 
could take place. If a man who had no 
other means of subsistence than his daily 


pecting 
1 1! 
ciasses Would 
fifteen 
nothing 


ouring classes 


labour was to be kept fo: fifteen days out 
of em} loym« nt thie consequences h tl 
hg ai ° 5 } 
would be most grievous, But what wa 
he best wa iy of p romoting the employment 
of the working classes? It was, in his 
m nd, by not taking money out of th 
Rate 
poct ets of those who afforded them ein- 
| 


call the attention of 
what lad ecurred with 
al of the duty on salt. 
ir recollection that at 

they a eee the duty o1 
amouited to 15s. per bushel, 
the bles of salt pei 


iontieht Tle could 
the House to 
respect to thie 
It would be 
the tiie 

It that duty 


salt 
+} 


whilst at that 


repe 
10 tiie 
that 


time 


bushel was Well, the duty having 
been tak Nn ¢ ff, the pri S of salt was re 
duced to 2s. a bushel. There then was a 
loss of three shillings to the manufacture! 
on the full rate —that was itn the reductiot 
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; from five shillings to two. In the same 
4 proportion, if they looked to varl lis e 
. ticles which paid an excise duty, {| 
‘ would find that the fall on each arti 
P was proportioned to the reduct of 1 


ation. He differed in O} inton from the rielit 


bai i t i.“ 


hon. Gentleman respecting a property-tax, 
In the principle of such a tax he fully 
concurred, He did not degre nm wi t] 
t Chancellor of the Exeh quer had said. 
that luckless would ie Hao | 
posed a property-tax. In that 
: by no means was willine to co ned Li 
: was pleased to hear what had f 
this subject from the hon. Gent wi] 
introduced the motion. ‘The Chan 
of the Exchequer had said, that 


sorted to a prop rty-t wx at all it 
| reserved for a time of war. Ile hoped t 
they never would have a time of war. But 
were they to be kept off from de pti is 
property tax, if if should be thought eX- \ 
pedient, until the time of war? THe found 
there was agreat objection existing in many | VI 


A great proportion of capital ofthe country, | & 
he admitted, was unwilling to bear its | ol 
proper share of taxation. When the nob 
Lord who had given notice of a motion re- |! 
a : 


specting the agricultural distress sh 
brine that motion forward, he should be |: 
prepared to show what was the ex stat 


of agricultural taxation. He would | 


, try in which the landed aristocracy bore 
‘ so little taxation as in this country.  El¢ 


} 


would go farther, and show the exieut to 


which they ought to be taxed. Th t! 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might, per- 


F haps, differ from him on that pom ie 
held in his hand a coy 
lela 1n us hand a ¢ | 
which it appeared that since the legacy 

and probate duty were laid on, theamount |b 


Vy or a returo ¢t It) 


of personal property udministered fo 
826,000,000/. It appeared from this ree 
return that personal property had | 
into the Exchequ r no less a sum han 
Istland 


- { 
+] 
LCiadtit 


13,737,0002., whi 
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that time had not paid one farthing. Ti 

now came to the course proposed by the | ad 
hon. Gentleman who had made the moti 

| He confessed that he had little confidence | « 

in the plau of reform which the hen. Ge 
tleman had proposed. He cou!d not eg 
in any of the principles which he had |! 


down, though he agreed in many of th 


| Statements he had made. In t i 
| of the discussion which the hon. Geutle- pe 
man had originated he found that yor | pu 


three important pring iples of taxation wel 








quarters to the adoption of a property-tax. Wi 
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Member, however, was one of those who 
strenuously resisted any alteration in the 
timber duties. They had the corn- laws, 
the timber duties, the duties on gloves, 
silks, and other duties of that description, 
which were injurious, and which the hon. 
Member supported. 
this system was too bad. He did not 
think that these could be much longer 
maintained. It was a principle of mo- 
nopoly, which was the fault of all our taxa- 
tion. When they spoke of the consumers 
they should end: awwour to extend the class 
of consumers as much as possible by a fair 
and proper system of taxation—a system 
that would not press exe lusively on one 
In one point that hed been pro- 
posed, he fully agreed. He meant an ad 
valorem duty. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was fully aware that, both in 
the Committee up stairs and in the House 
below, he had always been an advocate for 
trying what they could do with an ad 
valorem duty. Now, with respect to tea 
for instance, though, perhaps, that was one 
of the most unfavourable they could select, 
he had always been of opinion that it was 
most unfair to call ou the poor man to 
pay as much duty for the inferior article 
he consumed as they required the rich man 
to pay for the superior article which he 
consumed, In America, for a long period 
there had been no difhculty found with 
respect to collecting an valorem duty 
on tea. Now, with respect to the manage- 
ment of our customs duties, he would refer 
to the article of wines. There were, for 
instance, Moselle and other wines which 
might be purchased on the continent at 4d 
a bottle. He believed that Moselle might 
be imported into this country at about 6d. 
a bottle; aud was it not, then, an absurd 
system to subject a wine of this description 
to the same amount of duty as the more 
expensive wines, which were sold at a much 
higher price? ‘There were few men that 
would not prefer drinking these milder 
and lighter wines, instead of being, as un- 
der the present syste m, compelled to drink 
the stronger and more potent wines. He 
did not know but this might havea greater 
effect upon the character of the country 
than they were at all prepared to think. 
People generally, he was sure, preferred 
weak wines to the stronger. He would 
speak from experience—for after having 
used light wines on the Continent for three 


class. 


ad 


months, he could not for some time after 
he returned relish the stronger wines, He 
admitted that he was a mere mortal, and, 
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if such was the effect on him, why was it 
not reasonable to suppose that others felt 
similarly? He was an advocate for a 
change in the system. There were, per- 
haps, many present who were the advocates 
of Temperance Societies, but let them, by 
changing this part of their system of cus- 
toms duties, promote the adoption of more 
temperate habits. He was sure that there 
was no Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
ought not to be 
100 per cent. on the wine drunk in this 
if they were content with 
this duty, they could have excelleat wine 
suld in this country at Is. a bottle. He 
hoped that the time was coming when they 
would be able to effect that. Nothing, he 
felt, would be more satisfactory to the 
country than to put the excise out of every 
manufac tory in the country. The Chance J. 
lor of the Exchequer was always tind 
that whatever taxes he reduced returned 
to the Exchequer in some other way. 
Whatever reductions were made did not 
deduct more than one-half in their amount 
from the public revenue, for the reduction 
of taxation promoted consumption, and the 
amount of taxation reduced was returned 
in the consumption of luxuries and in other 
ways. With respect to a property-tax, 
he did not think in any alteration of taxa- 
tion they were to be influenced by any ar- 


vument respecting the non-existence of 
| § 


war. That was a consideration which 
they were by no means to look to. The 
question was whether they were ready to 
keep up a system of taxation which was 
partic ularly oppressive to a large portion 
of the community. It ap peared to him 
that they were not only unjus st in their 
system of taxation, but in their legislation 
as well. With respect to the alter: itions 
that had from time to time taken place in 
the elective franchise, its extension to the 
working classes had always been resisted, 
on the ground that they “did not possess 
any portion of capital. It was, therefore, 
determined that a property qualification 
for the possession of the franchise should be 
established. He considered that nothing 
could be more fallacious than this. All the 
landed capital in the country was not equal 
in amount to the amount of capital possessed 
by the working classes. This class had, 
indeed, been severely taxed, as if they were 
the exclusive possessors of property. They 
had not merely been deprived of their rights 
as the possessors of capital, but they were 
subjected to an undue share of taxation 
The capital of the working classes, con- 


satistied with a duty of 


eens 
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eens 
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sisting of labour, was of as much importance 
as any othe r description of capital, and upon 
it, to a great extent, the prosperity of the 
country depended. He contended that 
the taxation of the country 
altogether upon an erroneous 
He hoped the time would come, that no 
Gentleman in that House would be found 
anxious to shrink from bearing his fair em 
of taxation. There was a part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s motion which formed a fair 
ground for inquiry ; but he was by 1 
means prepared to atlirm other points in his 
resolutions. If the hon. Gontionnn was 
content merely tocall the attention of the 
House to the principle contained in his last 
resolution he would be willing 
his best assistance, otherwise he 
support him. 

Mr. John Marwell condemned the attack 
that had been made upon the landed in- 
terest by the hon. Member for Middlesex. 
He coincided in opinion with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the imposition 
of a property-tax would be improper. 
While entertaining this opinion, he could 
not refrain from expressing his desire that 
some judicious alterations could be made in 
the taxes upon soap, malt, and sugar, which 
now pressed so heavily upon the working 
population. 

Mr. Forster had but a single observation 
to make in reply to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, with respect 
to the repeal of the malt-tax. That hon. 
Member said, that the property-tax was 
repealed in 1816, by the landed interest, 
from a desire to be especially relieved. 
Now, the popular fecling was unanimously 
expressed against that tax; anda petition 
he remembered was presented from Liver- 
pool, to which there were affixed more than 
40,000 signatures. Lord Brougham, who 
was then a Member of that House, re- 
marked upon a petition from Newton- 
Bushel, the enly one presented for its con- 
tinuance, that as it set itself against the 
rest of the country upon this subject, he 
trusted it should be excepted from the be- 
nefit of its repeal. To show the pressure 
upon the landed interest, he would state 
a fact, of which he was himself a witness 
—he saw that day, upon an investment of 
40,000/. in land, that the 
amounted to 5002., 


could not 


the fact being, that had 


the same been invested in the funds or on 


a rail-road no duty would be required. 
Colonel Sibthorp cousidered, that if the 

property-tax were again levied, the great 

burden of it would fall upon the labouring 
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great advantage in direct taxation, that the 
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There was another advantage too, that it 
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velled to remit it. 


enterts ined, and 


th oe pring ad was con 
With the views that “i 
which were pits ledly opposed to those ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Worcester, 
he should vote against his resolutions. He 
should do SO, not because he was 
to direct taxation, but because he was in- 


dis sposed toa property -ti ix, accomp anied as 
} 





indisposed 


that should be by an income-tax, to be col- 

lected by 

5 tions, < and which in a state of peace would 
r be endured in this country. 

“Mr. Benett 


o¢ey a — loypy ‘ { . 
perty-tax because he considered it a faix 
t : 

t 


neans of inquisitorial Investi-~ 


had always advocated a pro- 


tax, and one that could be collected with 
he country. 
The landed interest, he thought, must be 
benefitted by a athe eda -tax, and for his 
part he did 


powers. | 


not object to its inquisitorial 


had the additional a lvantage 


in his opinion, that it was calculated to re- 
7 . ’ . a } 

li the country from many of its burdens. 
[It would commute 11,000,000/. of taxes 

} . . 

upon the productive interests of the coun- 
try. At a private meeting held by those 
who were on the Opposition benches, it 


was agreed to demand a commutation of 
11,000,000/. of taxes then pressing upon 


the productive interests of the country, 


and the repeal of taxes to the amount of 
= 


3,000,0001., and when this sage m wa 


é ] T ] — 
i; made known to the Government, they im- 
| mediat 


ely took off four millions and a-half 


of taxes. It was upon the principle of thie 
property-tax that he should ippor th 


hon. Member for Worceste 

Colonel Thompson si id, that if he had 
10,0007. a vear—he wished he had it—he 
would cladly a 
he Excheaner 
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., ' 
gree with the 
t { 


ogive him as much of it 
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in the shape of a property tax, as should, place of sale was provided for them within 


be equal to all the ¢ 


chequer got out of 
| 


hancellor of the 
him now by indirect 
taxation, on condition that all he paid in 


4 ~ | 
consequence of the existing taxes should 
be removed. And this, because he had a 
, . 1 1 1 } y 
cheerful faith, that what was left would he 





worth as much to him as eleven, twelve, or 
would be now. He therefore did 
not see that the nr veet was so very hone 
less, of Tht lin aT 5 FOLD 1m =6WHIS 1m T 
exchange the esent mode of taxation for 
L property-ta n thes eround Th 
cau » of tl! I tal to ap rty-ta 
was ll! th aesil . ( rich to t owa 

sh 1 ot th burthen om th nm i\ ; ane 


¢ ey merry 
England,” till the taxation was laid on thi 
yp percy ot thy r! hh, and not on th ( } 
mption of tl poor. He must vote for 
} 


ul 
al] Pye ve) lyotians at wl ofrn 4 
all the resoi tions pi yosed trom Tt 


PY =i a 
side, excerpt t] e seventh, on currency. 

Mr. Robinson stated in reply, that it was | 
his intention to withdraw his resolutions, 


7 ri a“ M4 ahha } La 
as he hoped the discussion which had taker 
place would produce an impression upon 


e country and the Ministry. 
‘ ry ge , “is 
Mr. 7. Attwood protested against the re- 
4 J | } | 
solutions being withdrawn. He came down | 
to the 


House prepared to support them. | 
{ om 





“et that so many hours had now 
was upon a discussion which was 
to t rminat thu ' 
i 1 ° } j 
Resolutions negatived. 
D a 7 Nf | a 
rAPE! ( Pilly Hous | i T'vo | 
; ; “ee } 
rose to call the attention of tf rouse 
Se ] ] ’ i 7D 
t] subleet of the dellverv ol | {i ap 
7 1 » TY TT 
O Vik ip ii H us | la short 
time ba ppized tor two co} of a Re-| 
port which he thought it desirable that his 
a 3 e 
constitu hould have, and which he 
intended to ] esent to two public libraries | 
with that view. ine Speaker, however! 
at the suggestion of the Committee, declared 
. ‘ fi } 
: ae ree 
that he did not feel himself authorised to | 
} » » | 4 7 ah . 
order thos ports to be given to him, but 
} » } 
that } might purch: { m VOW if Was 
3 ir wes? 
very well fur his hon. Friend, the 4 r | 


, ; . 1] } a 
for Middlesex, to send any of his econstitu- 


| 4 } +TY) 1 

ents to the shops where t >» document | 
1 1 o } } 

were sold, but when the request for them 
. 1 ee eee toe 

came from the country, seldom accompanied 
Te . {* 1 { ' ro - a 

by remittances, few hon. Members would | 
. v y } } i, y ++ } 
have nerve enough hei constitu- 


1 t 
tO make Tt 
} 


} : - 1} ry, eee: } } 
€ s the am reply, and he thougnat it Nara 
1 1 XT } oe 

that hon. Members should be put to th 


»of purchasing papers w! 


ary to give information to thei 
Another objecti 


ent mn Was, 


iX~= | 


| exceeded their powers. 


|} and intention of that 


ioe : an 
| cordial and useful assist 


| must limit the former practice, 


| that, in 


af 
| & 


the walls of the House, and that Members 
had no Parliamentary privilege, not even 
the right of pre-emption, but were obliged 
to go to a common shop, and take their 
chance ] y ordinary customer. 
ace within the walls of the House ought 
) be set apart for their sale. 

Th whether the hon. 


ike any motion. 


“7 


ike Some 


< 


an 
Pp 
t 
‘3 
2 Speaker inquired 
member intended to m 
Mr. J'ooke said, that if he made any mo- 
as not within the 
ommittee of Printed 


{1 be that it w 
province of the S¢ lect ¢ 
ith the diseretion of 
| the 


tribution of 


al 
+ TY 
| 


printed papers ot that use. 

Che Speaker: the hon. Member says, 
that he does not make a charge against me, 
beeause he now alleges that the refusal of 
the papers for which he applied is owing to 


by the Committee on 
rinted papers ; and then he contends that 
iving this opinion the Committee have 
Now, before I state 
how the facts are, I must at once say, that 
whatever the blame be, it belongs to me, 
and not to the Committee. The House 


an opinion expressed 
} 
in 2 


5 
o 


came to a resolution that the printed pa- 
pers should be sold, and a Committee 
was appointed to assist the Speaker 


rulating the printing and sale of the 
The distribution of papers re- 
mained be But 
as I found that if papers were distributed 
‘ally to Members as they had been 
resolution of the House was 
would have defeated the spirit 
resolution, I thought 
with the Committee 


papers. 


as ore with the Speaker. 


Dasse . it 


Sie aun ls : , 
Siravie to consult 


It ae 


| on particular cases for the regulation of my 


I have received the most 
ance from the Com- 
but the responsibility of distribution 


own conduct. 


mittee, 


| rests with me as before. The duty imposed 


one, because, as I 
the task is 
raclous. I am bound to exercise my 


on me, is not an easy 
ung 
discretion on the applications made, and | 
endeavour, as far as I can, to lay down 
general rules, and to afford all the accommo. 
lation to Members that I can, consistently 
with the resolution of the House. When 
the hon. Member applied for two copies of 
the Report on Accidents in Mines, for the 
use of two libraries in that part of the 
country with which he is connected, I felt 
ing or complying with his 


refusing 


‘| request, I was establishing a rule of exten- 
sive application If the Reports were to be 


iven to libraries in Cornwall, they must 
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equally be given to libraries in all parts of | | desirable, that t 

the country. I consulted the Committe it | rs \ 

and they confirmed my opinion that libr half) va He 
ries and public bodies e most lik to | tl ' cost. | uw 
become extensive purchasers, and that they i i ra] 
were also the } j Wi pur- nie a F 
chase. For these reasons, t! py 4 
of the hon. Member v refused, | $) 
the hon. Member savs, that i : 
au note was made in t! | n wl 
applications ar red ‘ 

the application had 

and that that practice h 

The statement of the hon , 

correct, and th reason \ t! 

was discontinued was this. In vari } 

stances I applied to Members to k 

reason why they wished to b \ 

particular papers, no reason 

entered on the Book.  ! me cases a suf- 

ficient reason was stated. and 1 Sa 


i 
tion was granted. In other cases no suf- s 
ficient reason was state ni 

tion was refused. I found, therefore, that | x f pure] 

it would be necessary either to make a | at the cost of but afew shi rs, he thoug 
special entry in each case, or if the papers | that many ] Members would be glad to 
were granted, no reason appearing on the | oblige thei: t 

entry of the Book, such cases would be | rate. With regard ¢ 

urged, as they were in fact urged, to show | t ih the Hou F t 

that applications had been granted without | should } iven for Members to r 

any reason. ‘To avoid 2» considerabl 

crease of trouble, which must have re { Lo ( / 

from making @ special entry in each ca 

the practice was discontinued. [ a: nd! H procu 
to give effect to the resolution of the H 
I wish to atlord all the accommodati n | ] l I 
can to Members, consistently v i ! 

herence to the object and spirit of ¢] ( 


resolution, and I xr eret, th ucl I] I 
to be inevitable, that dissatisfaction | \ 
exist in the minds of { vhom cons 


are refused. » be had th Ife n 
Mr. J/Iume said, that the Committ pP entes bgecan 

which had come to the decision of selli hon, 

the papers to the public did 1 t for 1 

ground that there were twomillions of copi 

by them, and that there were great n mad the ¢ 

bers who would be glad to avail themselh ) ’ 

of the privilege of purchasing these ] 

at a cheap rate; and that Committee w Ir. J m thouel 

moved for at the suggestion of his hon. | that tl ker should not be t 

Friend himself. That Committee had, for decide in at . 

two days together, taken into consid 

the question whether copies sho 

to public libraries and institution , and had Hoy enter 

at last come to the decision that it w 

be so utterly impossible to draw a fair | rs in ] 

of distinction between those instituti € their const 

which it might be desi ble to extend f vil j n | hat 

a privilege and those to which it 1 { ' \ 
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= 
Yo 


Railways. 


should have 
documents. 
in contri- 
H ic W ould 


wished that Members 


only 

greater facility in procuring 
He had expended much money 
butions to public institutions. 
with moti 


> . Os 
Motion withdrawn. 


1) 
Oil, 


lraw th 


R Mr. Potter 


AILWAYS. | rose to move 
ei hee ae, Aare ee cet 

solution Geciaratory that no railway or 
ti \ Vv vhereor Wriaves are "4 led 
ra 5 I 1 Carriages are propeiuca 
| er ail Py hs 
il | 1 1eross Ly hichway 
( vial t] mmittee on the 
pol that s rr ion ought 

+ ] = 
( d. If there was not some 

: “- reese 
to the present svstem of railroad- 
i ig tl unt uld be dissected in 
every direction ; and from the great velocity 
1 carriages it was necessary to guard 
a : 

inst sudden and unexpected accidents 
on the crossways. The railroads should 
either pass under or over the present high- 
wavs. | requent a idents occurred of per- 
ns having been overtaken while crossing 
the railroad. He had witnessed some. 

: Se 
‘t present he would content himself with 

Swen } a - v : - 4 
introducing his motion without entering 


into details. 
Colonel Thompson said, he wished to ad- 
vance a principle which he believed to be 
» with that of the Member 
Wigan. On an engineer at one 
‘the Raily y Committees the average e€X- 
pense of carrying a parish road over a rail- 
way by he had told between 
400/. and 500/ feces Bre interest 
ir per cent, this was only equivalent 
from 16/. to 20 ar; and it was 
be suspected that the expenses 


ly to } 
of properly looking after a cross-road 


nearly the san 
for 


OT 


as 
asking 
y 


an arch, been 
DOW, 
at 
to 


a-V¢ 


s trong 


the level, could never be brought within 
this amount. It appeared to him, there- 
fore, that it was for the general interest of 
the railways, as well as of the public safety, 


that they should be obliged in all cases to 
carry cross-roads over by an arch, unless 
y] from particular circumstances a 


where 
tunnel was preferable. It would have to 


be done in the end; and an arrangement 
once for all, now so many railways were in 


would save great trouble and 
les th 


eX- 
loss of life and character. 


agitation, 


pel Se, besidc the 
fe e Chan Hor of the E ichequer thi 1 ieht 
eee 

vould be > conve nient if the ems ih 

: ids sig ie 
1on were referred for consideration to the 
Comnii sitting on Railways. He 
wou bee | V to move that it be re- 

solution 1 1 aceordine] 
1] I IRELAND. | Ir. Wus 
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resuits 


| forward 


| urging 
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rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
for the Establishment of a Board of National 
Education, and the advancement of ele- 
mentary Education in Ireland. The Bill 
he proposed to submit to the Legislature 
he had for the first time introduced into 
that House in 1831. The general outline, 
with many of the details, had been adopted 
in the recess of the same year by the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) then at the head of 
the Irish Government ; and the House and 
ountry were well acquainted with the 

He (Mr. Wyse) had, however, 
always thought that there were two great 
defects in the arrangement. It was put 
merely as an experiment, and was 
by no means constructed, far as the 
financial administration was in question, on 
sound principles. He had never ceased 
on that House the necessity of 
placing the whole plan on a_ broad and 
permanent basis. The financial adminis- 
tration was complicated-—it had greatly 
checked the efficiency and extension of the 


Education in Ireland. 


ys 
re 


as 


system; it might, with a few but still 
most important alterations, be brought 


into tenfold activity. The Billof 1831 he 
had renewed last year (he had not been 
were to do so sooner, in consequence 
of absence from Parliament), with some 
nddidioan intended to — the details, 
and introducing it to House had 


on the 


| seized the occasion of going at great length 


|e . 
iin practice. 








into the principle of the measure, and the 
means by which he proposed to work it out 
He presumed the House to have 


then had sufficient opportunity afforded 
them of judging of his views, and he 


would not, in the present instance, tres- 
pass upon their patience further than by 
referring to them. The Bill was read a 


second time and committed, and finally re- 


the Select Committee on Irish 
Education, which he had moved for, and 
which was then sitting above stairs. The 
Committee heard evidence in illustration 
of the sntial oe and details of the Bill, but 
in consé quence of the termination of the 
session were not enabled to report as to 
the conclusions to which such evidence 
would lead. This session the House had 
permitted the re-appointment of the Com- 
mittee, and all that he desired was, that - 

Bill should be advanced to the same stage a 
last year, so as to allow the Committee to ho 
ply their evidence, and to report satisfac 
torily on its merits or demerits, its p rin cip! es 
ind practicability, to the House. He was 
quite conscious that that was not the place 
any ck ar 


ferred to 


hon. Me 


ube rs 


tO 


impress upon 
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ideas of so intricate a subject. Perusal in 
the closet, where each clause might calmly 
be weighed, its object and tendencies a 
preciated, and its clauses of practical ef 
ciency understood, was worth all those ex- 
planations, however elaborate and compre- 
hensive, which could possibly be conveyed 
through the medium of oral statement to 
that House. He should, therefore, abstain, 
as he had alt ready stated, from going into 
any details.” He would merely state the two 
les ading | principles of the Bill. He had no 
idea of supe rseding the existing B 


Tans 
i 
i 
i 


l- 


Boar 1—on 


the contrary, the establishment of such | 


Board had been pressed and urged by him 


in every shape, long before it had been 


established ; but he proposed to give a le-| 


gislative sanction, and with that perma- 
nence and certainty to its existence. This 
was essential, if Government really intend- 
ed that the public should look up to it as a 
system of national education. It was true 
that in the late chang of parties the system 
had had the good fortune to win also at last, 
though late, the ] ] 
very men who hitherto ha 
their vituperation ; but this homage to pub- 
lic opinion, from all that had since trans- 
pired, he could never be persuaded to con- 
sider a willing one, and sure he was, that if 
such was the case, and by any mischan 


yrotecth smiles Of tie 


r 
! 
4 


been active in 


that party had continued in power, means | 


vent the destruction, at least the inefficiency 
of the body. He wished to place the whol 


would not long be wanting, if not to pre- 


beyond such risks—to rescue what he con- 


sidered an instrument of national 
from all contingencies of sect or minist 
If it was to be dependent upon the rescript 
of a secretary ale ‘ e, it was scare: iy WO! t] 
having. Every little change in } 
every trifling amelioration in our system of 
justice, national defence, finance, &e. is 
considered important enough to demand the 
express sanction of a law, and this gr 
basis of all amelioration—this, without 
which law itself cannot work out its true, 
civilizing eflects—is still left in a state of 
precariousand permitted existence. A second 


principle was a better distribution of | 


burthens and powers. He thought th 
central power or body should give the first 
stimulus—the local body should continue 
it. On this principle he was of opinion 
that the Board should purchase the lai ad, 
(and there should be clauses giving th 

as in cases of lunatic asylums, &c. powers 
to that effect )—-that they should build and 
outfit the school, build the teachers’ h 
and allot land in the country for 


| 




















































sien dapokal 








/ / lucati }COMM 


same time—two conflicting 

systems, one pt illing one way, the other in 
contrary direc tim? He (Mr. Lefroy) 

admit the present Board had utte rly 
-in fact it had produced nothing but 


existence at the 


must 
failed 
the most injurious results—and he was, 
consequently, not prepared to give his sup- 
port to th hon. Member.— 


4 os Bie ahh agika 
Che country had been long enough agitated 


measure of the 


and e chim cal projects 
m ] 

nd he must protest against t x called on 

us a party to the mereased confusion which 
+} oe ae a en Pe Nea 

the bill was calculat d to produce. lor his 

he pond Sis 

Own part he could readily suy POs that Nis 


s Government was willing to ine 


ee pears SO a ' me 6 an OST f 
aguige their followers, al id that the Bill nov 


T } 
bef i] t Lio Wa e of the t oO! 
1 1 ] rt - 
Jia nh Wailea they round 1 1 eS- 





port of thi 


ry to | urchase the SU] party tO 
which the hon. Gentleman belonged. They 
had a recular succession of these new fan 
Lik 1} )] ‘J Dey had alre id tiireé oO! 
t Vr ' o “ B i 5S | {Ol th ri ryt Loe = 
Chey id L or ntyv t yard i il] wh 1 Wa 
to OV ul th¢ pl sent Gri 1 Jury system 
y yw th e call nto gl then 
consent to a new-fangled scheme of educa- 
i He hoy l Go rernment WoOl ld not 
continue to eer ir countenanee to such 
projects, which, in his opinion, only tende t 
to retard tl } bli bus: € distract the 
ri nti 1 of | 8] Me mbdel and pi vent 
them from attending to more useful and 

practical measures. 
i} ( ( } f } of the ] ( eg 7 a I, 


that the right hon. Gentleman was not 


yustih a in cast ne these imiputations On 

Government, of allowing motions to be 
| Bede re arcs Rie ee er 

brought on for party purposes which they 


{ a } 
did hot mean altterwards to Support. 


What right had he to judge of the feelings 
Government? The right hon. 
Gentleman was not now - the first time 
a bad prophet. He attached great im- 
portance to the question yn of ren a edu- 
1 he therefoi should be sorry 
ny Memb r an 


from a oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward his views on the 
Was no Gentleman to introduce 
a motion to the House unless he could 


1 


? } ° 
yreviously calculate on the predetermined 
support « f the Government ? This doctrine 

: : : ae 
was not, he thonent, In accordance with 


the feelings of the House, nor the princi- 
! } " aes Pe ™} ] 4 

ples of the Constitution. The plan of the 
hon. Member for ee had thi ap- 


probation of the former Government, whic 


the right hon. Gentleman h ‘d SO ¢ iabiaile 
ie ted the charge that 


supported, rie repudia 
: s 


} 











° 
w 
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x 


Vlembers to bring 
ctarian or party 


Governinent encouraged 4 
forward motions from se 
views. 
Dr. Baldwin complimented the right hon. 
Geiatleman (Mr. Lefroy) on the chivalrous 
dlantry which induced him to fight the 
battle of his party avainst such o¢ lds. He 
congratulated him left with- 
out asi opinions on 
House, He knew the 
powers of the rig Gentleman. He 
knew they had a powerful and determined 
against. He knew that, 
like another Ajax, the ri igh t hon. Gents. 
could righ upon his shield the 
vnd darts, if not the entire armoury, 


on being 
ngle supporter of his 
os apaeie! 

his own side of the 


ht hon. 
foe to contend 


man 
shafts 


of that side of te cua ; but he thoue oht 
it would be found that in such a strug- 


‘nt question involved, in- 
vulnerable as the right hon. Gentleman 
might be, he would scarcely escape un- 
scathed from the conflict. Powerful and 
re was, he thought 


rie as the pres 
’ 


though 
even was but a puny | 
the cause of truth and justice. = 
plained of Men 

House being too 
the moral 
t of the coun- 
not surprised at this ; on the 
he should only be astonished at 
rentleman or his party con- 
any measure pte ed to raise 


couragecus 


he ponent 


against 
rl tht ho entleman ¢ 
bers on that site of the 
ready to sugvest measures for 
and intellectual improvemet 

try. He was 
contrary, 
the right hon. 


senting to 


I 
{ 
A 


the scale of moral excellence. 
and 
he ad- 


non the 


the p ple in 
To these errors of benevolence he 
those with whom he acted 
mitted, 


onn yo} 
Opp’ It 


were, 
toc liable. The Gentleme 
however had née ver sinned 
Their playthings and 
led projects were of a different 
fa totally opposite cha- 
racter, and, whether originating with indi- 
viduals or their leaders, only contemplated 
the undue ascendancy of their own party, 
and the unfair depression of an opponent. 
In conclusion, he would only say that the 
proposition of his hon. Friend had his most 
hearty concurrence, 
Mr. Wyse, in reply said, he should have 
from the observations—he could 
rarcelycall them such —ofthe righthon.the 
ex-sergeant (Mr, Lefroy) that he had just 
waked from a sound-sleep, not a sleep 
of the last half hour, but of some months 
and years. He talks with great jocoseness 
of the novelty of this measure, and wished 
the House to understand that he had been 
taken by surprise. Why this very Bill he bad 
the honour of defending from the right hon, 


mn sucn manner. 


bnew jal 


deseription, and « 


i i 8 - 
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Gentleman’s attacks, so early as I831.; Court had been erected, in orde | 


He thought, even if the right hon. Gen-| the Lord Chancellor fro 


tleman had forgotten that circumstance, } deciding in bankruptcy ¢ ss 6 But 
” . . | | 
as he had also, perhaps, his silence on the | circumstances were different in J 


subject during the late Ministry, he had | where the labour of the great s¢ il wase 
said enough a few moments ago to recal} paratiy ly much lighter. It was, there! 
it to the recollection of the right hon. | not considered necessary 
Gentleman. He asked were there to | measure by | 
two Boards? He (Mr. Wyse) would inj similar to that which wasf 
turn ask, had he said one single syllable of mention d Act 

the erection of a distinct Board? Had he) bankrupt is $$ was nN ( 


o ¢ ] } ‘ } RP, : \ s< ) i F 
not positively Stated, that the Bill vas | WaS generally 








meant to give a sanction, with some alter-| 1! \ t ( 
"3 Tt } pe ie nd 1} 
ations, to the old ? But the Tlouse woul ( it i} 
; 
not endure he should waste their time 
with the refutation of these thrics futed ( 
assertions. It wasa proud thir 
friends of education to see thi yristlin 
. 1 ¥ - } ' , 
ranks O1 the ir enemies Gwih ney n t | 
a weak arm, anda blunt weapon, | that 
The right hon. Gentleman well knew « 
the existence of the Bill last year ; at] 
his learned Colleague might easily hay 
informed him——he was a Member « ( 
the Committee, and had heard evid 
va | ye eS those twent ( 
on its details. tie begged pardon of Ul { wel 
House for thus squan lering its tin t 
such an opposition as t! ft ( 
hon. Gentleman. He t! ( ' 
ever, for his negative—the country woul ae \ 
; 
e e he stood alone. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 
HO US] Q] LORD 
se ; 
Frid LY, L7 co, | 
Minutes.} Bill. Read a sec t -Ba 
land); Stafford Wit s' In | 
Petitions presented. By Earls How 
VHARNCLIFFE, from ¥ ] 
Alteration of the Ecclesiast 1 ¢ ! ( it J 
—By Lord STAMFoRD, fro j W 
Repeal of the Stamp Duties on Newspa 
DUNCANNON, from Kilkenny, for Refor nM 
Corporations in Ireland.—- By Lord I ND, f | } 
Dissenters of Ystradgimlais, fora Red f ¢ 


Courts of Bankruptcy (IRELAND) 
Lord Plunkett moved the second reading | S“'¥Y ‘8 ©? Vt 
of the Irish Bankruptey Courts’ Bill.— ur ies ie 
There was no subject which required mor 
than the bankruptcy laws legislative ex- | ‘*S" ates 
planation and enactment, and according! ; 
various measures had been passed on th 
subject. He wished to extend to Ir 
the benefit of the principle on whic! 
Act of the 6th of George 4th, and of ¢ 
Ist and 2d of William 4th was found ‘ 
The present Bill was, therefore, ina great 
measure, a transcript of those Acts. U1 
the last mentioned Act a Bankrupt 
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Aber for a Repeal of the Paper Duty.—By Mr. { 
Ewart, from Liverpool, fora fixed Duty on Salt.—By | 
Sir WiLLiAM Geary, from the Licensed Victuallers in | 
Kent, and of various Places, against the increased Duty on 
Spirit Rinses. «By Mr. SHaw, from Limerick, for 
further Inquiry into the circumstances of the Carlow 


East-India Sugars. 


deen, 


Election ; and from the Clergy of various dioceses, against 
any Alteration of the Law concerning Tithes.—By Mr. 
Harpy, from the Medical Profession of various Places, 


for Remuneration for attending Coroners’ Inquests —By 
Mr. Jeruson, from the Protestant Tithe Payers of 
Magourney and Kileoleman, for Revaluation of Tithes.— 
By Mr. SHARMAN CrawForpD, from Burrishoole, for the | 
Abolition of Tithes.—By Mr. FitzstEPHEN FRENCH, from 
various Places, for the Better Regulation of the Shannon. | 
—Sir WitutiAM Geary, from Gravesend and Dartford, 
for the Commutation of Tithes. 


East-Inpia SuGars.] Mr. Ewart 
presented a petition from the bankers, 
merchants, shopkeepers, and other inha- 
bitants of Liverpool, praying for an equal- 
ization of the duties upon East and West 
India sugar, and upon ail other commodi- 
ties, the produce of our East-India pos- 
sessions. ‘The petition, the hon. Member 
said, was most numerously and respectably 
signed, and it referred to a subject with 
regard to which the feelings of the people 


of England were every day becoming 
stronger. The feeling in favour of an 


equalization of the duties was not confined 
to the merchants—it pervaded all classes 
—the retail shopkeepers and the con- 
sumers, who had the good sense to sce 
that their interests would be benefited by 
such a measure. This petition was signed 
by all the merchants and a vast number of 
the shopkeepers engaged in this trade in 
Liverpool, who saw ‘that the best mode to 
encourage trade was to reduce that indirect 
taxation which pressed upon the raw ma- 
terial of importation. 

Ir. Hume said, that an equalization of 
the duty was as important to the consumers 
generally as it was to the traders in sugar, 
He was not surprised to see, from the 
returns of the last year, that the con- 
sumption of sugar was on the decline, to 
the great injury of the mass of the com- 
munity. He hoped that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would not an beyond this 
session the equalization of the duty, as 
the unequal duty at present existing was 
the source of aggravated injustice to the 
community at large. At all events, he 
trusted that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Liverpool, or some other hon, Member, 
would bring the question before the House, 
and have its opinion taken upon it this 
session. ‘The hon. Member might be sure 
of having the House as well as the country 
with him on the question. 


{COMMONS} 





Mr, Mark Phillips gaye his cordial 
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support to the petition. Having fulfilled 
their engagements fairly and honourably 
towards the West-India proprietors, he 
thought that Parliament should no longer 
delay placing this question upon a proper 
footing. 

Mr. Aaron Chapman said, that having 
given 20,000,000/. as compensation to the 
West-India proprietors, they should no 


Commutation of Tithes. 


| longer refrain from giving to ships sailing 


to the East the same advantages that were 
enjoyed by ships sailing to the West Indies. 
It was contrary to all the sound rules of 
taxation, that an article brought from the 
greatest distance should bear the highest 
duty. 

Mr. Wilkes would support the prayer of 
the petition. At the same time he thought 
that they might advantageously undertake 
the cultivation of bect-root in this country, 
and the manufacture of sugar therefrom, 
whereby they would have sugar as good 
and much cheaper than at present. 

Mr. Ewart begged to say, in reference 
to what had fallen from his hon. Friend 
the Member for Middlesex, that one of the 
first things he had done this session, was 
to give notice, that on the annual sugar 
duties’ resolutions being brought forward, 
he should move that the duty on East-India 
sugar be reduced to the same amount as 
that levied on sugar the produce of the 
West-India islands. 

Petition laid on the table. 


Commutation oF TitnES(ENGLAND.)] 
Lord J. Russell moved that the Order of 
the Day for the further consideration of 
the Report on the Tithe Commutation Bill 
be now read. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that he must revert 
to a question which he had put to the noble 
Lord on the subject of tithes on coals and 
other minerals—a question of great local 
importance in many parts of the country, 
and in respect to which the Bill brought 
forward by his Majesty’s Government was 
silent. The noble Lord was not prepared 
ona former occasion to answer the in- 
quiry; and he therefore now begged to ask 
whether it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment during the present session to intro- 
duce any measure relating to tithes on mi- 
nerals ? 

Lord John Russell said, that he had 
given the matter his serious consideration 
since it was last mentioned, but had not 
been able to come to any satisfactory con- 
clusion in respect to tithes on minerals, 
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and therefore he could not undertake to 
bring forward any measure with reference 
to them during the present session, 

The Order of the Day was read, and 
the question put, that the House resolve 
itself into Committee on the Tithe Com- 
mutation (England) Bill. 

Sir R. Peel asked if the noble Lord had 
any alterations to propose in the provisions 
of the Bill? 

Lord John Russell replied, that he had 
none of any importance, or at all affecting 
the principle of the Bill. He therefore 
should be glad to get into Committee, in 
order to hear the suggestions and opinions 
of hon. Members on each clause as pro- 
posed. 

Sir R, Peel said, that many cases would 
arise which were not provided for in the 
provisions of this Bill. He wished to 
know in what way the modus was to be 
disposed of—who were the authorities to 
decide whether the allegations that a mo- 
dus existed were valid or not ? 

Lord J. Russell said, he had a clause to 
propose to set that point at rest, but at 
present he would not enter into the details 
of it. 

Mr. Pemberton said, that the noble 
Lord could not be more anxious than he | 
was to see a system for the entire commu- | 
tation of tithes; but he was persuaded that 
this Bill, as it now stood, was incapabl: 
of effecting that object, unless some most 
important ‘alter ations were made in it. He 
was extremely anxious to give effect to a 
measure for the entire commutation of | 
tithes, but he was sure, that if the law-| 
officers of the Crown would examine this 
Bill, and compare it with that of the hon. 
Member for Tamworth, they would sce 
that the latter was best calculated to bring 
about the views and intentions of his Ma- | 
jesty’s Government. | 








Lord John Russell had notseen the Bill | 
of the right hon. 
brought forward his own measure. He 
had asked the right hon. Baronet to state | 
his plan last session, and he was sorry that | 
the right hon. Baronet had not acceded to | 


Jaronet before he had | 


his request. He however, did not think 
that at present he should be justified in| 
adopting the provisions of that Bill. 

Mr. Estcourt (O. U.) said,he saw that the 
Bill of the noble Lord contained no pro- 
visions as to the time within which volun- 
tary commutations must be effected, and | 
before the expiration of which compulsory | 
commutations would not be enforced, He} 


| to timber trees 
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wished to know from the noble Lord 
whether he meant to introduce aclause for 
this purpose. 

Lord John Ru 
originally intended to 
voluntary commutations to 
but that upon consideration, he 
that time was too short, and he therefore 
into the Bill words 
which would make that point clear. He 
should propose that twelve months, from 
the Ist of October next, should be 
allowed before » commutations 
could be made. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he ha | put certain 
yns to the noble Lord mere ly for the 
purpose of being guided in considering the 
details of the e by the answers he might 
receive. He, e, had no objection to 

he House reso vi ingatonce into Committee, 
if the noble Lord so desired; ork there 
being many important omissions in the Bill, 
and the noble Lord not being pr sis dto 
supply them, he (Sir R. Peel) should 
certainly feel some difficulty in offering 
suggestions to do that which the noble 


ared to clo in respect to 


ssell said, that he had 
limit the time for 
six months ; 
thought 


meant to introduce 


comp uls ory 


questi 
q at 
i 


Lord was not pre} 
his own m 

Robert Price was of opinion, with 
many of his constituents, who had paid 
attention to tithes that 


a great deal of 
Surveyors or Commissioners were 


asure, 


before 


»} sent to value tithes, with a view to a per- 


manent commutation, it would be advisa- 
ble, if not necessary, that some law should 
pass, to declare what is and what ts not 
titheable, since there prevailed, at the 
present moment, the greatest uncertainty 
on that There had been a great 
contrariety of decisions on the point, “and 
the consequences of an attempt to make a 
permanent settlement, under such circum- 


subject. 


| stances might (as in the case of Lord 


Tenterden’s Act) be, the commencement of 
an infinite number of actions to try disputed 
que stions. The state of the law with respect 
had always been considered 
as free from tithe, of above twenty-years 
serowth, until the decision of the case of 
the executors of Dr. Ford which had ever 
since involved the point in great doubt 
and uncertainty. He should conclude by 
expressing a hope that if the Government 
did not at once bring in a Bill to settle this 
and other similar they must 
not be chagrined if they found, in conse- 
guence of their own measures, increased 
litigation should take place 

Mr, Gally Knight said, in the interval 


questions, 
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which has elapsed since the introduction | regard to this fact, the tithe-owner has 
of the new Commutation Bill we have only | shown as much wisdom as mercy, for had 


been able to ascertain that the question is 
surrounded with difficulties. For no boon 
was there ever loud an outery ; but 
whenever the termination is approached, 
the petitioners hang back. thing 
clear—that the more the subject is inves- 


$0 


One is 


tigated, the more does it redound bo the 
honour of the Church; for the real diffi- 
culties arise, not from the grasping, ya 
the liberal manner in which the clergy 
have collected their dues. The tithe-pay- 
ers have at last found out that they have 


had a good bargain of the Church, a better 
bargain than they thought for, and now 


that the sett at hand, commu. 


tation no longer appears to be so decided 
an advantage. Itis but fair to the Church 
that this should be mentioned. Whatever 
is finally concluded, let it always be re- 


iothine ever more 
ces which have been 


against the 


membered, that, was 


untrue than the cha: 
preferred 


) 
clergy, as a body. 


| the same time, Sir, 


>; to me 


Let it always be remembered, that it is 
. ¥ 1 1 ] ' 

now in proof that, as a body, bey clergy 
have always been liberal. Yet, however 
perverse it may seem, it is, | ay ve, in- 
herent in flesh and blood to dislil 

erent in flesh and Dlood to disiiKke to pay 
more than a man has been accustomed to | 
pay. Soat leasthas it been since th 
fall; and perhaps, in a country where the | 


enforced, 


may be consid 


,° 


laws are duly 
can obtain 


lered 





very distant from his equitable clai 
Exceptions, of course, shall be made 
cases of our indulgence, which shall not b 
permitted to prejudice future interests 


} 
itual 


‘ j } 
ne hav 


app 


But the status quo, t 
of the er should 

proy a veneral 
rather should no commutation 
take place, a conti th 
quo is as much as could be hoped for. 
And here appears at once, in 


practice 
ar to be no im- 
er basis for rule 
because, 


huation of Status 


as much as a inan | 


nol } 


} Inves 


; and the| 


arranging | 


| 
the conditions of any commutation of which 


the compulsory principle forms a part, 
difficulty of exclusively basing those con- 
ditions on an average It is vain 


ge of crops. 
to say that no reg had to the 


card must be 
means by which abundant crops are raised; 
the habitual prac tice of the country shows 
that this maxim has 
The terms of 
admit en ample 
must be left for the i 
agriculturist. The 
aware that crops are 
of capital as of the 


lone been obsolete. 
ex! isting co! npositions 
room and vero 
Wu provel nents of the 
tithe-owner is fully 
1s much the produce 


all 
re enough 


{ t 


the | 


he proceeded in a different manner, the 
only result would have been, that abundant 
crops would not have been produced. At 
it appears, that whilst 
liberality has been the rule and rapacity 
the exce ption, yet has there been nothing 
like uniformity in the different parts of 
the country. From whatever circumstances 
it may have arisen, there is a greater va 
riety in the terms of composition than 
might have been expected. In Devonshire 
(whe re, by the way, the y has been 
the Lent lest) the terms are comparatively 
low, in Kent they are comparatively high ; 
ind this variety throws 


oute 


another obstacle in 


the way of coming to any final arrange- 
ment. It is almost impossible to propose 


any exact limits, which would be univer- 


sally just. Under these circumstances, if 
yi yu retai in the compulsory principle, the 


only course appears to be to enlarge the 


powers of the Commissioners, and give 
them a greater latitude in dealing with 
extreme casi Some persons are in 
favour of taking the actual value of the 


land as the basis of commutation,—others 
prefer other methods ; but the enlargement 
of the powers of the Commissioners appears 
the preferable course. Nor can | 
, then, there need be more danger in 
placing the summary disposal of property 
in their hands, the present occasion, 
than there is in the case of every enclosure, 
where Co ‘rs are constantly 
ted with rs equally large. At 
the same time the Commissioners should be 
instructed in “el cases, where under sixty 
nt. has been taken, to secure to the 
cleroyman th oe 1s much as he has 
hitherto ea sand, in cases of over- 
indulgence, which wil! not be found to be 
few, invariably to adjust the balance in 
favour of the Church. Upon such con- 
ditions the compulsory principle might be 
retained, and [ should be loth to abandon 


see 
on 
NMISsions¢ 


pow 


per ce 


it, because without it I fear the Bill would 
not come into extensive operation. Should 
however, such an arrangement as I have 


alluded to be considered inexpedient, in 
that case, the only alternative would be 
to fall back on the voluntary principle, 
and give it a fair trial. But in any plan 
that may be adopted, | should be anxious 
to include the power of redemption, 
because, without it, no final termination 
would be puttothat which is acknowledged 


land ; and, in having | to be an evil; and with it I am persuaded 
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the tithe-payer would more oe 
quiesce ein better terms for the 
he felt that the aa arising from his 
own outlay would in future be for himself, 
and that he aga be secure from all 
possible loss that might arise out of futur 
changes. Redemption has been intr 
duced in 

without, 
venience. At the same time, as | cai 
conceive cases 
ment would esi be desirabl 
wish in any pl 
schemein a voluntary form. I have felt it 
a duty to ha these few obscrvati 
because I amreally anxious that commu 


] 
hure h, when 


all cases of sb RAT and 


Ih whi h such an arran 
! 


lan wl ave this part of t! 


tation should take place, and that it should 
allay discontent, I am not anxious t 
put into the landowner’s p cket any thir 


I believe, leading to any incon- | 


more than the produ e of his own « Xpeli- | 


diture, and in nocase should I wish 1 
deprive any but 
of any part of what he has hith 

able to obtain, and willing to take. O 
the contrary, if commutation wei iccom- 
panied by redemption, [ think it would 
only be fair that the lan houl 
pay scmething for a re 
settlement. “a us endeavour to la 
aside the feeling by ial 
divided, and do our best to work out 
measure 
parties concerned—which shall enable t 
agriculturist to cairy on his improve- 
ments without appr 
to the Church the undisturbed possessi 
ofits equitable ducs. At all events, 

us do something. Letcommutation t 
place in oneshapeor theother. The B 
is a proof that His Majesty's Government 
are acting 
them only have the resolution to per- 
severe, 

Mr. Lennard said, it was in his mind 
an extreme defect in the Buil, that in 
ascertaining the rent hi 
to be permanently sctt 
regard was had to the real nature 
staple of the land to b 
the consideration, that of two farms s 
lar in soil and in situation, the one unde 
a good and enterprising tenant might b 
producing ten times as much as the other 
under a slovenly one. 
made for that period, if ever it should 


= 
o 
f 


which 


with perfect 


} 4 
so charged nor t 


arise, when the corn laws would be repeal- 


ed, and when those lands which were cul- 
tivated as corn lands, in consequence ol 


the monopoly given by those laws, should 


ii »¢ { £7 t 
Rad f P that > 
thrown Out OF Cultivation—tiat, iu fact, 
it allowed for n future modification ol 
the rent charge, in col juence Of any 
| f +} 
change of circu tances, W n of an 
Seat e ] } ‘ 
accidental, temporary, and local, Ol a 
permanent character, nor th consequence 
Of any unforeseen iatnag or mistortune 
1 ' 4 : ] 
l I nt occu ) Vy portion Of such 
+ rf ; + 
i iy exceptio O tne 1ron 
i | agown t bil is in ttl 
} 
( of h p } ow t vt a 
\ l y OF Cases 1 TaAve ( W ub Dis 
t i ( H LO | a hilial pi )- 
r 1 , , 
i a l } l | Ly i LS 
t 
, 
cul I if urtihiclalliy, O17 ta 
pe { I ! it i a L 
I j i tl i ‘ 
i 
+ | +] sy 
5 f ,a to bed, pro- 
woand, ~ ie Cases, three Ci ps 
I I] vas land distant from 
} ion nh or. ¢ { i 
1 ] } 
th ( 5 | uidd for, mounted to 
’ 19 ’ ' 
i } t tm ] racre, Inconsequence 
| 
i i i} if Ol ¢ It Va I to Ww ch 
1 
} ell ( A tI noy ly 
\ i ion market. 
: , ) 
( S| ny ils MOOT i D Uce@ 
i 
t + } 
S , | 4% i | 8) Vas assu d 
‘ ] — | } j 
( it 6th \ il Or the tithe W iid fall to 
' ) ry , ' } 
t g n ( ti ted not 
} r ] 7a . ‘ . t} ] 
yu lat Salt \ > Ue Cds Wilt land 
in th l urhoosd ol othe! oreat 
citi . id ne WV ure t rl US would 
feel as only reasonable, that the Bill 
d 
S V for suc ises. Th 
1 
! th { iz7hb inal ext { iS 
{ i mt 1 i j I r ¢ iand ol 
' 
CO y Lie ould I irgue the 
| ’ 
i th Corll la ~ ! > il- 
I purposes Oi >; argument, 
’ 
t } ( j | j Lavo 
' 
4 th 4 t ! 5S ad 
| t . ] | 
! a, t if they we repealed, t 
{ l,}} t +} \ 
Cire \ 1 D¢ »>tTHTOW MUCH OT Ll } OTel 
1 
inds t of: Cuilivation., Phe byustice 
s ObVIOUS OF CONtiInUINe tO exa irom 
] ! } ‘ 
wnel i ta iS WHICH Mizgn Ve b en 
ted ) rawbvit 4 reli, Ol a sh Pp 
\ K, the in amount in Corn aS Was 
. 1 P 
vben tl ial | rrew ( re The 
fu ition In value of landed property, 
’ . { + re 
ising irom the migration of manulactories 
: ma a 
s another point for consideration. The 
} 
manutactures of the Kingaom had fre- 
os 1 a | 1's ie 
juUeDLIN Cuan? t LHeCIF LOCALILICS. Con- 
1) 
rabli manufacturing tow! had, 


1 som | tances, gone to decay from 


that circumstance, and land in the ne igh- 


OurHOOU OF them, which Jet at high rents, 
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and was highly cultivated for accommoda- 
tion purposes, had sunk in value, and 
been applied to the ordinary purposes of 
agriculture. It was not unreasonable to 
anticipate that what had happened might 
occur again; but the rent-charge once 
fixed on land of this description, would 
still continue to be collected and received, 
how onerous soever it might be, since the 


Commutation of Tithes 


Bill, in its present state, made no provision | 


for any change incircumstances. He would 
take another case, that of a farm on the 
coast, subject to the inroads of the sea, 
it was well known, that on parts of the 
coast of the kingdom, considerable tracts 
of land had been washed away by the 
action of the tides, sea, and storms, 
wich, the coast of part of Kent and Sus- 
sex, furnished examples. If half a pro- 
perty were thus lost, the remainder would 
pay the rent-charge without the power of 
claiming the least abatement. Again, he 
would take the case of gardens, whether 
for pleasure, or profit, paying high rents, 
and subject to vicarial tithes. Now, 
these were so vexatious in their nature, 
that they were often ci vi ont for, and 
paid for at a much higher rate than even 
a tenth part of their actual annual value. 
Sometimes they were attached to a house, 
and sometimes not. In the case of those 
attached to a house, when, in process of 
time the house fell to decay, or was 
pulled down, the garden became imme- 
diately, even if kept as a garden, of much 
less comparative value, It 1 was still more 
the case if it should be converted into 
arable or meadow land, but it would for 
ever be liable to the rent-charge, which 
was to be awarded under the powers pro- 
posed to be given under this Bill. 
unattached gardens, and that case applied 
to the market gardens in the vicinity of 
towns, would be involved in the same 
hardship, when from local circumstances, 
such as the decay of the town, or the re- 
moval of its manufactories, the market 
garden ceased to be such, and became 
land used for the ordinary purposes of 
agriculture. The Bill proposed to give 
the tithe-owner a right to seek his re- 
medy on any y portion of the estate belong- 
ing, or in the holding of one tenant, and 
that notwithstanding the closes of parts of 
the property had been sipectiods valued 
and assessed. That increased the 1 injury 
likely to be done to owners of land in 
the few districts which were subject to 
what was termed a breach of bank, 


Har-. 


The | 
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which occasionally hundreds of acres were 
sometimes flooded, and the crops either 
totally lost or materially damaged. As 
the law now stood, the tithe-owner taking 
his tithe in kind, bore his proportion of 
that loss, and either lost his tithe entirely, 
or took it in its deteriorated state. But 
by the present Bill, if nine-tenths of the 
farm were flooded, the tithe-owner would 
take his rent-charge from the remaining 
one-tenth, and would continue to receive 
the same, although the injury done by 
the flood might be irreparable, and the 
land probably. not restored for many years, 
if at all to its former state. It should be 
observed too, that the fen districts, like 
many other districts to some of which he 
had alluded, were cultivated very artifi- 
cially and expensively, for mills, drainage, 
&c.; and if in progress of time, and the 
low price of grain, or from any alteration 
in the corn-laws, it should not be deemed 
worth while to cultivate them in that ex- 
pensive manner, and the town level of the 


| fen land should be abandoned, the upper or 





higher grounds would still be liable 

the whole rent-charge. There did not 
appear to be any distinction in the Bill 
between rectorial and vicarial tithes, or 
the rent-charge payable in respect of 
either, as he thought there ought to be, 
particularly in where the 
change of cultivation made the land occa- 
sionally subject to one or the other kind 
of tithes. According to the present law, 


those cases 


the owner and occupier had the option of 


cultivating his land, so as to make it 
liable to either. He might convert arable, 
paying great tithe to the rector, into 


pasture, and, by feeding it, be subject to 
the tithe of agistment, whic h was a vica- 
rial tithe ; the Bill proceeded on an 
assumption, that great and small tithes 
were equally valuable. The reverse was 
the fact; nevertheless, under this Bill, the 
owner would always have the same amount 
of rent-charge. In many cases, it might 
not be the exercise of an option which 
induced him to change 
using his lands, but a hard necessity, 
from \its want of productiveness and in- 
sufficiency to pay the expenses of high 
cultivation, as arable land, at the then 
prices of produce. By the present Bill, 
supposing land liable to rectorial tithe to 
be converted into land subject to vicarial 
tithe, it would for ever pay at the former 
rate, although great tithes were usually 
reckoned at from five to seven shillings 


the modes of 
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an acre, whilst small tithes were reckoned 
at from three to four shillings an acre. 
He could mention a variety of other cas S 
of a similar nature, were he not afraid by 
so doing that he should weary the House. 
If it was determined that, in every case, 
the annual average of what had been 
paid for the last seven years should con- 
tinue to be paid for ever, it would, h: 
conceived, operate greatly against the 
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tithe-payer, and in favour of the tithe- 
owner. The depression of prices during 
the last few years, had induced many | 


farmers to employ even more labour and 


capital on their land than they had em- 
ployed before, in or 
quantity, to make up for lowering of pi 
The consequence of that had of 
been, not any increase of tithe, 
wherever the quantity of produce had in- 
creased, the tithe had also increased. 
Surely it would be most unfair on the 
landlord, that that increase in tithe from 
a cause purely accidental should be 
fixed upon him as a permanent charge. 
For these reasons, it seemed to him quite 
essential to the satisfactory and saf 
working of the Bill, that means should b 
provided, extreme cases, of modifying 
the charge, which, if this Bill passed, 
would be fixed upon the land. 
had been said, thought 
neously, that such a revision or modific 
tion as he was contendiny for, would be 
subversive of the Bill, for it was said, if it 


were allowed in favour of the tithe- 


ler, by increase of 
Course 


because 


but as he 


a- 


P iver, 


{Mancn 25} 





Now if 


erro- | 
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spite of the many cases in which individual 
injury might be done by this Bill, it 
might nevertheless be beneficial as a 
4 le; but, as it was said last year by 
‘ Robert Peel, to the many persons who 
might be seriously injured, or ruined, the 

fortunate state or of their 
afford small! consolation. 


(England. ) 


situation 

ae 
would 
every occasion the policy 


of this c y to overlook the claims hs 
Individual ne the rl hts of opel 
He contended, therefore, er if this 


>was to be pass d on the eround 


0 ieral policy, it was their duty as far 
re eton 14 1S s bec in: 
as possibie to guard against it pecoming a 

urce of oppression to indiv luals. When 

| 
the Bill was before under discussion, he had 
endeavoured to show the House, that the 
last seven yea ftorded a most unfavour- 
ible period to the tithe ‘payer for taking 
an ave! by which he was in future to 


could never be 
prices were 


falling. It 


be bound; a fair average 


iverage, 
got from a period in which 


either constantly rising or 

was well known that rents did not rise or 
fall immediately on the rise or fall of 
| prices, but that th y remained stationary 
for some short time. Now during the last 
seven years, prices had been continually 
| falling, but the reduction of tithe did not 
take place immediately on the reduction of 
price, so that the last seven . irs gave an 
avera of comparat vely O and 


it should also be allowed in favour of the 


tithe-owner. He should admit the fore 
of this argument, if the Bill would have 
the effect of placing the tithe-owner, as in 
many cases it did the tithe-payer, in 
danger of losing the greater part, or the 
whole of his present income; but that 
could not be the case, because the Bill 
guaranteed to him not a variable but a 
fixed income measured in corn, so that in 
his case no such extreme case could occur 
as to justify a departure from the rule. 
It was true he gave up the chance of any 
improvement in his income, in 
quence of any improvement in the land, 
but that was the price he paid for that 
Bill which relieved him from all 
troubles and odium which belonged, in 
many cases, to his present situation, and 
which gave him in exchange for an un- 
certain and precarious income, depending 
on personal security, a certain income 


conse- 


the 


founded on the best of all securities. In| w 





yh rent 
} 


high tithes, which under this Bill would be 


calculated on an average of low prices 
He did not il iny intel inel farmer 
W ul | Cudara ) hi ian llord for all 
time to come the average sunt of rent 


» last seven years, 
uarantee 


iad paid for tl 
at least, before he gave such ag 
he \ ould desi! = LO 


corn-laws, al 


know what was to be- 
he could 
s and 


come of the id how 


be secured against those accident 


contingenci 5 of vhich he h 1d already 
spoken. He knew there were serious 
objec tio1 


s to making the clergyman a 


eae ee r to any great extent, but he 


believed it would be found, that this Bill 
which gave him a right of entry as long 
as the tithe was in arrear, would in very 
many cases do that which was objected to. 
Many persons thought the increasing 
population, and wealth of the country 
would ensure a corre sponding 1 nprove- 
ment in agriculture; without disputing 
that position, he contended that they 
should endeayour to guard against those 
cases of individual hardship and ruin 

h ht arise amidst general pros 
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perity. The Members of this House had 
a delicate duty to discharge in the settle- 
ment of that question. 
them, and of that eighty he was one, had 
a direct and personal interest in it, as 
being either patrons of livings, or impro- 
priators, or both, and when, in addition 
to this, it was calculated how many of the 
Members of that House had 
their relations an indirect interest 
question, there was little 
ing that the interest of the tithe-owner 
was not fully represented there. He had 
endeavoured to point out, though he was 


through 


eround for say- 


ol 


aware very imperfectly, some 

extreme cases which in his — autho- 
rized him to ask that the Bill might in 
certain cases be modified. Wi ith that 
view, he would now move, ‘ that it bean 
instruction to the Committee to insert 
provisions, enabling owners of lands, 


where there had been a compulsory com- 


mutation as regards the original owner of 


such lands to re- open the valuation at 
successive periods of ten years, when it 
shall appear that the annu: al value (to be 
ascertained by valuation) of the tithes, if 

they had been taken in kind for the pre- 
ceding five years, after deducting tw enty- 


ive Ti en woul ave been ne-third 
f per cent, ld | one-third 
less than the sums annually paid on ac- 
count of such composition, within the 


same five years.” 

Mr. Parrot said, the present question 
was one of such immense importance that 
he thoucht it oht to undergo a much 
fuller discussion before they went into 
Committee, for which the House was not 
prepared—as from what was said by the 
noble Lord (Lord Howick) on a_ former 
night; the impression on his mind was (and 
most of the hon, Members near him were 
impressed the same notion) that 
they were to have had a 
the principle of the Bill to-ni 


ou 


with 


cht, inorder to 


bring out the facts and bearings of the 
subject--and to go into Committee on 
some future night. [It now appeared, how- 


ever, that, notwithstanding this supposed 
arrangement, an attemipt was to be made 
to pass over the general discussion of the 
Bill, and o Committee 


He should object to 


to vo Inf at once, 
such a proceeding, 
because when such immense interests were 
at stake, and when the question was so 
little understood both in and out of the 
House, he thought much more time was 
necessary for the consideration of the sub- 


ject than had already been given, or could 


Above eighty of 


full discussion of 
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conside rr tb le 


| a 
| lJand-owners, 


1 Comp 
s 


| substituted for the odious 
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be given, to it before the recess. He 
hoped, therefore, the measure might be 
discussed now without going into Com- 
mittee, and that it might stand over until 
after the recess, when they might, in the 
mean time, consult their constituents. 
It appeared to him thatthe Lill contained 
this great defect; that it was founded on 
ob assumption that the tithe-owner had 
he abstract right to the tenth of the oTOSss 
produce of the land, and that he could en- 
ction of that tenth, and that, 

might be made 
the disputed rights 
mer and tithe-owner, 
as to award a full 
tenth, m 
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a 


force the coli 
in 
for the adjustment ot 
between the land-ow 
regard must be had, 
equivalent for 


whatever arrancements 


SO 


that aking only a 


| certain deduction (which was perfectly in- 


adequate) for the expense of sre ereNN 
For myself (said the hon. Member) I den 
the assumed right. There are, I ee 
decisions both ways, both for the tenth in 
gross produce, and for the tenth of the net 
gains, the latter of which only is consistent 
with fairness and reason; but admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that the tithe- 
owner is entitled to the tenth of the hc 
produce, I this House, I ask the 
country, has he ever been able generally to 
enforce it? I tell the framers of this un- 
fortunate Bill, the tithe-owner never has 
been able, and never will be able, to en- 
force it, though rent-charge may be 
name of tithes ! 


ael 
ask 


Let the land owners bear this in mind, 
that by the Act of Parliament passed in 


(819, commonly called ‘* Peel’s Bill,” one- 
third of their property was transferred to 
ge ' ee ith this great mistake 
in legislation, will they tamely acquiesce 
in the - oposed Tithe-Bill, which, without 
alteration in favour of the 
will transfer another large 
ice of their property to the tithe-owners 
prepare they will now do it with their 
mind will have to blame them- 
selves only if they do not bestir themselves. 
He should now (the hon. Member 
continued) to the Bill itself; there were 
many parts of it which required atten- 
tion and improvement, but the two clauses 
which deserved the greatest consideration 


s] 


eyes Op n! 


Pp iss 


were the 28th and 29th—the two main 
provisions of the Act. By the 28th, an 


award might be called for and obtained for 
commuting tithe. In that case, the rent- 
charee to be for ever fixed on an estate 


founded on the average of the 
sitions paid or agreed to be paid for 


was to be 


iz 
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such estate for the last seven years—or | already stated. But if tithes had been 
when tithes had been taken in kind, on | taken in kind in a few instances. (and he 
the value of the tithes so taken in kind, | believed they were few indeed) the rent- 
deducting the expense of collect 


ection, | ¢ irses i t rare 1n res might be 


marketing, or otherwise—and the rent- | ec ] | fix I the rate 
charge was to be the first charge on th f com ion paid in neighbourine pa- 


land—without any allowance or equivalent | rishes, havin to the difference 
whatever, given to the land-owners f 
taking such a charge on themselves, which | t] ount of tement as in ot] 

now the tenant is only personally liable to, | cases of « n.—This would be an 
and not the land or the Jand-owner; nor | easy and pr settline this 


vas there to be any i batement made to tl \ SOW measut 
skilful and spirited improver, whatever | based ¢ - ee Raa 
might have been his outlay of capital: so ded rly ; given to 
that a man for skill and industry would | : lt wou but 
punished, and for sloth and neglect would | | turh lit irritation, 
be rewarded. The man who has made | “i 1 | v1 un th ' practice, 
acre, which was worth only 1/., now, by; a bably would, in 99 s out 
labour, manure, and draining, worth, 2/. | of every 100, be unsatisfactory, if 


or 3l. is to be fixed for ever with a charge | it di nplete satisfaction. But 
on his land, as a land-tax, in the exact | if the claim of the abstract right to the 
proportion of his improvements upto the | tenth of tl produce were to be s¢ 
time when the commutation takes place— up, as the 28th and the 29th clause, and 
was that fair? But it was said, after tithes | acted upon, every case woul 
were once commuted, the charge beyond extreme case—appeals without number 
the rent charge could not be increased; but | would take place, and a scene of confu- 
who could tell what mighthappen. Com-| sion and irritation would ensue, which 
merce and manufactures might decay, ! might be better conceived than described. 


agriculture might decline, and many} He therefor uld, whenever the Bill 
other circumstances might arise, which | was Committee, pr e that the rent 
might make that charge intolerable to the | « es should formed on the com- 
Jand-owners; therefore it did appear to | position | e deduet and abat 


him, not only expedient, but perfectly just, | ment h fore s , and not on 

in making afinal settlement of this ques- an ce. lhe had prepared 

tion, that the land-owner, for taking tl iam nents to that effect. The were 

risks upon himself, and for giving the titl t parts of t Bill, but 

Owner a security advanced from eizhteen | there we thers of minor 1 rtance, 

or twenty years’ to twenty-eight or thirt Inot to | overlooked when in Com- 
, 


yentitied to an | mittee. * Concurrn (said the hon. 





years’ purchase, was full 
equivalent, and also to a liberal all | 
for giving up that advantage he at pr 
possessed, viz., of withholding the appli- | M y's Ministers, I cannot be supposed 
cation of capital to the land, of rearing | 
certain descriptions of cattle not titheable, | 
of converting arable to pasture land, of | ¢ ting ou: the defects, and suggesting 
planting his whole estate if he pleased, by | improvements, in an ASU they may 
which no tithe would be payable, or of | bri before this House, more espec lly 
availing himself of tithe-free land in <i ne of such vast important the Eng. 


neighbourhood, &c. &e. He considered 
the land-owner, in common justice, en- 


titled to such au equivalent, and to such | country paramount importance to every 


liberal allowance, and he could not 
with what propriety any other course could | sured that [ would not fail to take care of 
' 


be taken. The rent-charge, in his opinion, | t int ts | Chee . , by th 
should be founded on the average paid | cheers of the noble Lord (John Russell,) 
within a few past years, say three, five, o perceive that my observations, frank as 
seven, for composition, (educting therefrom they have been, are received in the same 
any return made, and deducting also at | friendly pirit in which tl vere made, 
least 10 per cent for the reasons he had | trust the information that will be obtained 
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by the discussion this night, will lead to 
good results, and that, before the end of 
the Session, we shall see a Bill for a com- 
pulsory commutation of tithes, that will be 
satisfactory to that long-aggrieved class, 
the tithe-payers, not only carried through 
this House, but become the law of the 
land. 

Mr. Blamire said, that connected as he 
was with a part of the country in many 
respects peculiarly circumstaneed as to 
the payment of tithes, and having for a 
number of years had considerable expe- 
rience in all rural matters, and having, as 
a practical man, had ample opportunity 
of observing the working of the tithing 
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system in its various ramifications, he 
trusted he might be allowed to obtrude 


himself for a short time on the attention 
of the House. He said he must, in the | 
first place, beg that it might be under- 


stood that the observations he was about | 


to offer to the consideration of the House 
were more especially applicable to the 
working of the system in the north of 
England, where alone he felt competent 
to give an opinion with any degree of con- 
fidence; and said, he must beg that it 
might be distinctly understood that he was 
not about to hazard any conjecture as to 
the success or failure of the measure now 
proposed in the midland or southern 
counties, where he had not had the op- 
portunity of acquiring the requisite infor- 
mation. To the intricacies and _ perplexi- 
ties of this great and important question | 
he was perfectly alive, and he was well 
aware of those difficulties with which it 
was surrounded and_ beset—difticulties 
which none but practical men could fairly 
or duly appreciate. He was also well aware 
that it was much more easy to raise ob- 
jections to, and point out imperfections in, 
any plan that might be proposed, than to 
devise a suitable and judicious remedy ; 
and, in conse quence, he felt no slight de- 
gree of diffidence in stating his objections 
to the plan proposed by the noble Lord, 
and in submitting such suggestions as oc- 
curred to him; but since the measure of a 
commutation was first brought forward, he 
had, on various occasions, stated it as his 
opinion that it was far beyond the reach | 
of any degree of ink genuity to contrive one 
general measure fairly and equitably cal- 
culated to meet the difficulties of each 
particular and varying case. All that 
could be done, therefore, and all that it 
was prudent to attempt to do, was to place 
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the parties in the happiest and best posi- 
tion for effecting an arrangement between 
themselves, and for a time, at least, to leave 
them free from all control and interfer- 
ence. Ashe now saw no reason for flinch- 
ing from the opinions he had formerly ex- 
pressed, he felt it incumbent upon him to 
endeavour to vindicate them on the present 
occasion. Whether he might do so suc- 
cessfully or not, he must ever feel indivi- 
| dually, as also on behalf of his constitu- 
|ents, the greatest obligation to the noble 
Lord for the labours he had bestowed on 
this most difficult subject; and though 





the present attempt might not be asuccess- 
ful one, he trusted the time was not far 
distant when the matter would be settled 
equitably and satisfactorily. To the great 
| principles contained in the Bill he had no 
| objection to offer, nor to the application or 
| adaptation of those principles to districts 
of acertain extent, and of varied cultiva- 
tion; but it was to their application to 
particular and individual cases that he 
found himself obliged to offer his most 
strenuous and decided resistance. Since 
the Bill had been upon the table of the 
House, he had applied himself closely to 
the subject, and had, in many instances, 
where he suspected the case would prove 
an extreme one, ascertained from the indi- 
viduals themselves what amount of com- 
| position they had heretofore paid, and how 
that amount would be affected by the Bill 
now proposed. And he felt constrained to 
have to say, that he did know numerous 
instances w here the greatest injustice must 
be oe to the parties—in some to the 
tithe-owner—but more uniformly to the 
land-owner. In that part of the country 
with which he was best acquainted, the 
most numerous class who would suffer 
from the Bill, as now proposed, were those 
whose lands were in a certain state of de- 
terioration; and this would not be a 
matier of surprise, when the House was 
pleased to recollect, that within the last 
twenty-five years not less than six millions 
of acres of waste lands had been brought 
into cultivation, that a considerable pro- 
portion of them had been enclosed, 
subject to the payment of  tithes.— 
Now these lands were generally most 
| productive on their first being cropped, 
;not from any superior degree of in- 
| nate fertility in the soil, but from the ac- 
cumulation of vegetable matter which for 
centuries had gone on increasing in them 
j and which at once was brought into action 
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from an inert state, by the application of 
lime, or fire, or both. Lands so circum- | | 
stanced must deteriorate, and could not | excellent bargain. But apply the princi- 


| twelve years at the rate of 40/. perannum, 
} 
be continued in their first state of pro- | ples of the Bull in this case, ca you fix 


and in doing so, thought he : id made an 


ductiveness, by their own resources alone, 
and without the aid of adventitious manure. 


upon the prop rty for ever th increased 


. ] 1/ J 7s 
payment of the 40/. ; whereas, in all human 


In many of these instances, and similar | probability, no nsiderable quantity of 
ones, the oppression that must be produced | corn will ever be grown upon it after the 
by the operation of the proposed prod Peg n of the present contract, for 
would be grievous, and in place of from the soil and climate it is infinitely 
composition being lowered, as in justice it better calculated for grazing than pro- 
ought to be, it would in many instances | ducing cor N it did so happen, that 
be increased, and materially so. The] the adjoining farm of 600 acres is a strik- 
tenant of a farm of this de scription has | ing instance of the injustice that would 
been driven to the necessity of ploughing } arise to the tithe-owner from the « peration 
his land excessively, in the hope of being | of the proposed Bill. [tis also a farm of 
able thereby to meet his engageme nts, and | high poor grass land, a very small | ropor- 
has paid his rent, not by the fair annual | tion of corn has as yet been ‘a duced 


return of the land, but i sending in to} upon it, and the sum of 3/. is at present 
the landlord, year by year, a part of the] paid as the amount of composition, and 
fee-simple of the estate, by the reduction | the contract will not for some time expire ; 
on the real value which his system ofj but this farm has also been let to a spi- 
deterioration was producing. The laud- | rited individual for the purpose of improv- 
lord complains of the amount of rent-| ing it, as in the other case, before it is 
charge assessed upon him. The Commis- | returned to grass, and in a short time the 
sioners apply the test proposed by the] tithes from it must be worth in all proba- 
Bill, and find not that the tenant has paid | bility not less than 60/7. or 70/. But 
too much, but that, with reference to the} apply the principle of the Bill, and you fix 
quantity of grain actually produced during | a rent charge upon it of only the sum at 





the prescribed period of the seven years, | present paid—viz., the 37. The hardship 
he has paid much too little. It would, | in these cases arose from the change in 
however, be obvious to any man of com-| the condition and mode of cultivation of 
mon understanding, that this production | the farms, and he would, therefore, name a 
could not continue, and that, in pl ice of | class of cases where great hardship would 
increasing the amount of composition, it | arise from circumstances of a totally dif- 
ought to be materially reduced. Such aj] ferent nature, produced by the mere change 
case as he had described would be an|of contract He could state on the 
instance of a landlord suffering from the | auth ti of an eminent land-surveyor, 
circumstance of his having had a bad = 3e ee was % all putation, 
farmer; but he would also be made to | that he had been lately called upon toassess 
suffer under the provisions of the Bill, | the amount of composition to be paid by 
from his having had a superior and] two adjoining parisl where the tithe 
enterprising tenant, who had expended a] was the property of the same individual. 
larger proportion of capital than his pre- | In one parish he had found it necessary to 


decessor had done. He could point out | raise the amount of composition to be paid 
many instances where injustice must arise | 150 per cent., and in the other to reduce 
in this way, but he would confine hims« If it 25 per cent. In the one case the forme: 
to one. He would name a farm of 450] composition had been of very old standing, 
acres of high poor grass-land, upon which | and entered into under peculiar cireum- 
but a small proportion of corn had been} stances; and in the other it had been 
grown for many years past. The tenant | raised to its full extent some years ago 
had compounde d for his tithes during his | and was in consequence now to be te- 
duced. App 





occupation, at the rate of seven euineas, | ly the principles of the Bill 
or thereabouts. The estate in question | in these two cases, and how glaring would 
was lately purchased by a wealthy andj be the result? Another description of 
enterprising farmer for the purpose of | case not provided for, would be found in 
converting it into an improved g erass farm ; | the situation of lands recently cultivated. 
but to do ‘this, he must break it all up; he | By the 2nd and 3rd of Edward the 6th, 
therefore contracts for the tithe of it for: no land which could be called barren 
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which had not been ploughed, was liable 
to tithe until it had been seven years in 
cultivation. Now, what was to be done 
in some of these cases, where the seven 
years had not expired, or were only just 
expiring? Was it intended to provide 
for them or not? He felt ataloss. In 
the case of lands now planted, but which 
had heretofore grown corn, what was to 

as 


be done? He asked if the one case w: 
left as to the other? But this} 
would be manifestly unjust. Then as to| 
the case of Jands now in grass, and which | 
had been so for upwards of seven years, | 
but which were liable to tithe if broken up, 
what was to be done? This was the case | 
in which the tithe-owner in the north would ! 
have the strongest ground for complaint. 
Such inst very numerous, both 
rom the local peculiarity of climate er 
position as to markets. Many 
circumstaneed must be broken up at cer- 
tain intervals, not containing a sufficient | 
degree of innate fertility to be continued 
permanently in grass. He could go on 
and state case after case, proving a greater 
or less degree of injustice to the one party 
or other , under the provisions of the Bill; 

but he should be sorry to weary the House, 
and he thought he had stated enough on 
which to ground his argument, that in its 
present shape the Bill woul d not work 


a set-off 


ances were 


lands S¢ 


fairly and equitably. Ifthe noble Lord 
should admit, that in the cases he had 
Sta ted, the injustice would be great and 
deci led, but should refuse to provide for 


them, on the ground that they were rare, 
and only exce ptions to the gene ral cases, 
he must beg to assure the noble Lord that 


they were not rare, but abounded, he} 
feared, in all parts of the country. The 
noble Lord might say, that in a great 


measure of this kind, he could not be 
expected to do minute justice to all the 
parties concerned, and must be content to 
administer a sort of rough justice, which, 
on an average, might be right and proper; 
but the noble Lord ought to recollect that 
it would be no satisfaction to him to see 
his neighbour benefitted at his expense, 
and that he must also bear in mind, as 
affecting the popularity or unpopularity of 
the measure, that those who got a good 
and beneficial bargain would in silence 
hug themselves, whilst those who 
harshly dealt with would be loud in their 
complaints, and even represent the case as 
worse than it really was. If the noble 
the grievances ! 


were 


Lord proposed to remedy 
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complained of by vesting the Commission- 
ers with large discretionary powers, he 
should most decidedly object, as he thought 
it would not be prudent or wise to intrust 
any men, however carefully selected, with 
such extensive powers; and if you give 
this discretionary power to protect the 
interest of the landowner in the one case, 
you cannot withhold it in the other—and 
then you involve yourselves in difficulties 
from which there is no retreat—for who 
can say what grass-lands may or may not 
be permanently, at the caprice of the 
owner, continued in though he 
thereby should incur much loss ? Suppose 
the noble Lord should consent to the plan 
proposed of taking a certain proportion of 
the rent as the basis of the rent-charge, 
would that lead to a satisfactory result ? 
In some districts it possibly might, but he 
knew many others, and particularly in the 
north, where this principle would lead to 
the grossest injustice. He knew himself 
instances where more than 30/. per cent. 
of the rental was paid for tithe, and others, 
where not 2/. (about 1} percent. only) was 
paid. And in these cases tlie lands were 
of equal fertility, and the difference arose 
alone from the mode of cultivation—the 


grass, 


'one being principally in corn and the 


other in grass—and there was no reason 
why the relative situations of those two 
farms might not in a few years be so 
changed, that the | yr now paying near 
30 per cont, should, by conversion into 
grass, escape with a payment of one or 
two per cent., and the land at present in 
grass be broken up. Orsuppose the noble 
Lord should accede to the proposition of 
fixing the amount of rent-charge, without 
reference to the crops actually produced, 
but with reference to the staple quality of 
the soil, and that the Commissioners 
should have the power to value lands now 
in grass as if they had been in tillage, on 
the ground that tillage would be their best 
appropriation, and that they are alone 
fitted for convertible hus bandry, this he 
must say would, in his opinion, be of all 
as applied to the 
north of England, the most objectionable, 
and would, of necessity, open the door to 
so many difficult and perplexing questions, 
that he hoped most sincerely the noble 
Lord would pause and consider the matter 
well in all its bearings before he assented 
to it, though it was warmly advocated by 
a number of most intelligent men, both in 
and out of the House. Now, as to the 
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plan of voluntary individual commutation. 
he begged to say a few words. He thought 
it most questionab! e in policy, 
it would be found to interfere materially 
with voluntary parochial commutation. In 
every must exp ct to meet 
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parisno you 


with some instances of obstinate, ignorant, 
self-willed men, who would be disposed to 


act in opposition to their neighbours, 
unless you make it worth the while of thei: 
neighbours, and those who have 
ence over them, 
them along with the rest into a v 
parochial commutation, which would in 
some way, in most cases, bi off ‘ted by 
pecuniary or other influence, and a paris! 
would generally gain largely by a 
tary commutation, though some sacrifice 
might be made to an individual why 
thought himself peculiarly cireumstanced ; 
but remove the nec \ 0 
that influence, and no one would be found 
to take the requisite trouble, as the com- 
mutation might goon, however partial and 
chequered it might be, and the ol 
getting rid of tithes altogether not be 
effected without much compulsion. In- 
stances, he thought, would be rare where 
the interests of an owner would be preju- 


an influ- 


to endeavour to carry 


volun- 


essity for exercising 


diced by restraining at first, at any rate, 
all voluntary individual 
and much might be said in objection to 
the plan on the score of expense. Th 

came the great and important 
what can be done to effect a permanent 
commutation, with justice to the interests 
of the parties, and without undue favour 
to either? He, for his part, must arain 
and again repeat, that it was hopeless to 
attempt to provide for all the difficulties 
all the peculiarities and intricacies of each 
particular and varying case, by one 
ral enactment, and that all that could be 
done, and all that it would be well or pra 
dent to attempt to do, would be to plac 


commutation : 


iy 


qu stion 


gene- 


ject of 


and feared | 


the two parties interested in the commuta- | 


tion of tithes in the 
favourable situation for making 
tory arrangement between themselves, free 
from all control in the first instance, at 
any rate, from the Commissioners ; and he 
would venture to suggest to the 
Lord and the House, that it should be set 
about in this way. The 
the Bill should be created as proposed by 
the noble Lord, or in any other way to 
which, for the eatin he might give a 
preference ; the Commissioners should 
ascertain ag correctly as possible, with 


happiest and most 


1,] 
hoovic 


satisfac- | 


machinery of | 
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reference to the pavinents that ha been 
made, the fair, and moderate, and reason- 


able value of the tithes in each particulat 
| 


par 1, Ol bene fice, or tithi we distri t, as 
the case might be; and having ascertained 
that amount, that it should be left to the 
parties interested, for a time at least, to 
ipprt tion or applot the ccount of the 
ent-charge amongst themselves, without 
ny interference on the part of the Govern- 
l t ¢ the Comm! ners, Ile said h 
iid not then ent Up tl 1 )] 
\ h it would | fa to t 
I ie [ ch I i ODSCI 
is just made to tl tlouse | is | , 
by ds tl ViIembers for I ion nd 
lotnes; but it ought to be borne in 1 2 
he hoped would | that t land 
nel as now t » | il] | nt reiin- 
juish for ever that ¢ rrect wel } 
he always had en} 1 of | 
ls of the tithe- I ! it 
ne on his lands certain tithea crops 


1 

1 } 4 
but he hoped, and he had every reason to 
1 
| 


| eae -leates 
fairest and most unobjec- 

erounds, and with ref 

fairly due to the interests of 

. The noble Lord might 

rnd probably would say, that this 

would effect but lit 


leve, that the 
assessed on the 


)é 
tionable erence to 
1 

what was 
the two parties. 
Say, 


pre pos ition 
t 


that compulsory measures were abso- 
lutely necessary for tl purpose of 
extti ruishing tithes. But he would 
beg thre noble Lord to bear n mind 
that if he could not so frame one gener 
enactment as fairly and quit ibly to meet 
bi Ca Ss. it would be well \ pl ient to 
pause, and not commit gross injustice in 
‘class of cases untl meth dl had 
been tried, and tried in vain, of bringing 
the P ies to voluntary ind satisfactory 
wrangcements. To delay the full and 
1 ¢ hntire act »m plishme nt ofevena FOO l | ul- 
pose would be prudent, until it had been 
ascertained that no injustice would be done 
| by enforcing it. He objected most 
strongly to the serious expense that would 
be imposed on the country by the ma- 





if the parties were not 
applot the amount of 


amongst themselves. Th: 


as : 
chinery of the sill, 
left to assess and 


reut-ch irgse 


ncthod preposed was in his opmion, com- 
plex, expensive, and unsatisfactory, and 
th ppeal from the award of the Com 
nissioners could not be acted upon ¥ here 
the properties were small and much sub- 
ided, leva agiuecteie land. WI 
6i. or 7. was the am ; 
‘. 
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charee assessed on an individual, it would 
be much better for such an individual to 
submit to it, than undertake the appeal, 


which would cost him, as he was informed 


by legal men, probably not less than from | 
25l.to0 502. There was nothing new or | 
speculative in the suggestion he had ven- | 
tured to throw out to the noble Lord, it | 
was serge acted upon in the north of | 
Eozland, and with the happiest and most } 

itisfactory results; a parish, or some of 
the most leading individuals in it on behalf 


of the parish, contract for the tithes at a 
given sum. They depute a committee, in 
whi an ira confidence, to ex- 
into the relative state and quantities 
and have no difficulty in 
arranging the different ap- 
9 ments. In all those parishes where 
this mode had been resorted to, he had not 
heard of any sort of difficulty; and he 
believed that, under the Voluntary Tithe 
Composition Act, this had been the course 
pursued in Ireland, and he was not aware 
that any difficulty had been found in re- 
gulating the appl ‘tment under the plan; 
but he spoke under the correction of many | 


m they e 
amine 
of the 


satisf: 


crops, 


ictol tly 





hon. Members who must know how far | 
this statement, as affecting Ireland, was 
correct. The noble Lord might not con- | 


sider his suggestion as applic able to the! 
kingdom generally, but he felt confident 
that in the north it would work satis- 
factorily, and save much expense to the 
parties; and he trusted that the noble 
Lord would be induced to allow a provi- 
sion to be introduced into the Bill, 
powering such parties as petitioned the 
House on the subject (under certain rea- 
sonable restrictions) to adopt the volun- 
tary system of assessment, and to make 
the applotment themselves. The advanta- | 
ges to be derived from the application of | 
the principles of the proposed Bill to a} 
large parish or district were great and | 
decided, as compared to their application | 
toa single farm or small parish, all | 
extreme cases might with ease and without | 
injustice be modified. The man whose 
lands now extensively under the 
‘ae rh would get relief as he ceased to} 
luce his former quantity of corn, and | 
t| in —— la nd had borne but a small | 
prope yrtion of during the | 
time it ally in grass, would find | 
that proportion inereased upon him, with | 
farm. In this | 

| 

| 


em- 


as 


were 


assessment, 
was prin w 


i extended tillave of the 
mach of the difficulty 
| —for | 


he beheve ‘ 
’ id | 
woulda ve 


Way 


rot over without injustice 
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he found, upon a close and careful exami- 
nation of the facts, that in a district where 
no particular disturbing cause existed as 
to the accustomed cultivation, that as 
nearly as possible the same extent of corn 
was produced year by year. He had in 
several cases ascertained that the amount 
did not vary more than from four to seven 
per cent., as the extreme, in the parish or 
district, though the cultivation of some 
particular farm or farms in that district 
might, in a few years, have varied ma- 
terially. Where there were no particular 
causes to prevent it, the amount of corn 
produced in different years continued as 
nearly as possible the same for a successive 
number of years, at least it had done so in 
a number of districts where he had been 
able to ascertain the facts. He would 
again press the noble Lord to agree to his 
suggestion in particular cases, affirming 
that there did not exist in the country any 
disposition to pay the tithe-owner a farthing 
less than he was entitled to, and that the 
country generally was most desirous of 
seeing a commutation of all tithes effected. 
The difficulties which had heretofore stood 
in the way of voluntary commutation were 
chiefly the trouble and expense; and these 
removed, tithes would soon cease to exist. 
He felt sure that the noble Lord had no 
the question upon 
any other than the most fair principles. 
He thought that the most advantageous 
course would be to endeavour to remove 
the general difficulties in the best and 
safest way they could, and then leave the 
parties to make the ultimate arrangements 
amongst themselves, in the manner they 
might think most satisfactory. 

Viscount Howick was sure, that the ob- 
servations which the House had on that 
night heard, must naturally have made 
the strongest impression. Any one who 
had listened to what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman must have derived the 
most valuable information from it,and must 
have felt the i aportagen of advice pro- 
ceeding from a Member of so much practi- 
cal experience. The subject which they 
had to deal with, it must be admitted, 
was one beset on all sides with difficulties, 
and scme of those difficulties were of a 
formidable character. Hecould not agree 
in the opinion which the hon. Member for 
Cumberland had expressed, that, in the 
present state of the country, it was desira- 
should hold ont an induce- 


ment and temptation to voluntary com- 
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mutation. He certainly admitted, that 


in the part of the country with which he 


was connected, as well as that which the | 
hon. Member for Cumberland came fromm, | 


there might be found a general disposition 
to enter into a voluntary commutation 
on fair principles. But, from what had 
been said by many Members in the course 
of this discussion, of the irritation and 
animosity that prevailed in many places 


on this subject, he could not anticipate any 


such satisfactory result from th adop- 


} 


tion of any scheme of merely voluntary | 


commutation. From what he had heard 


and seen of the feeling entertained | 
on this subject, he feared that to pass | 


a measure of voluntary commutation 
would be to effect the greatest injustice to 
many parties in the end; and, in the mean- 
time, to produce a great deal of inconve- 
nience to the public at large. If the pro 
tion for voluntary commutation had 
made at an earlier period, he did not doubt 
but that it would have been attended with 
the best success. If the measure last year 
brought forward by the right hon, Member 
for Tamworth had been introduced som 
years ago, he had no doubt that it would 


have been attended with the h ippiest re- | 


sults; but it appeared to lim, that whenever 
the doctrine of a compulsory commutation 
founded on the amount of actual previ- 

} 


ous payment had once been broached, 


there was a great difficulty placed in th 

way of voluntary commutation, and any 

measure of that description was no longei 

likely to be attended with satisfactory 
he 


results. This must be expected from the 


situation in which persons with conflict- | 


ing interests would be placed fiom the 
anticipation of a compulsory measure. 
Supposing that six or seven years 


; , : | 
were laid down as the period at which | 
compulsory commutation should take | 


place, both parties in the meantime com- 
menced preparations for an event which 
they all foresaw; on each side there was 


an endeavour to do whatever would be | 
. . } 
likely to render the compulsory composi- | 


tion which must occur most conducive to 
their own interests; and the one party 


would have the strongest inducement to | 


adopt every device for diminishing, the 
other for exacting to the utmost, the pay- 
ments during the interval, as these would 
determine the amount of the permanent 
charge to be fixed on the Jand. Looking 


to the struggle that would thus be caused, | 
to hold out the remote expectation of the! 


yeen H 
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most satisfactory. That principle was to 
ascertain, as far as could be, the existing 
agreements, and when those agreements 
presented any difficulty, that a power 
should be given to ascertain the amount 
that ought to be paid. He was aware, 
that in these arrangements many gre 
difficulties might arise; but he though 
that it was a great advantage that, in an 
arrangement that might take place, they 
should render the charg 
nent, and not subject to any future alter 
The noble Lord, after having pro- 
ceeded to make some further observations, 
said, that he feared he had not succeeded 
in explaining satisfactorily the points to 
which he wished to call 
the House. He believed he was just in 
presuming that some compulsory measure 
would be found necessary, and, such b 
the case, he did not agree that that prin- 
ciple could be carried into effect 
the 
th 


<< 


eonce fixed perma- 


ation. 


ing 


better 
than by ie present Bill. Je hoped, 
therefi that there would be no objection 
to allow ‘the measure, as the principle 
seemed admitted, to go into Committee, 
and the y would then have an opportunity 
of considering the objections that had been 
made to the details of the measure. 

Sir Robert Peel regretted that the House 
had been involved in the present discussi 
tl principle of the Bil 


on 
before the 
sintoCommittee; bee 


on tne 


question of goin 


i 
whatever his opinion might be on some im- 
portant particulars, not being opposed in 
principle to a compulsory commutation, 
he should have béen disposed to forego all 
preliminary objection, and go at once into 
Committee, in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of obviating any objections of detail 
which might be made to the various pro- 
visions of the Bill, and rendering it in all 
its parts as complete and unobjectionable as 
possible. In point of fact, the principle 
of es commutation being con- 
ceded, the policy of applying it depended 
so much on the machinery by which it 
should operate, that it 
consider the principle apart from the de- 
tails; the policy of admitting the principle 
depended almost wholly on the perfection 
of the detaiis, and the manner in which 
they were tobe applied. But, at the same 
time, after very able and powerful 
speech of the hon, Member for Cumber- 
land, whose opinion on this question was 
entitled to so much weight, urged, as it 
had been on the present occasion, with 
such consummate knowledge of the sub- 


ause, 


tne 


the attention of. 
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ject, and so much clearness of expression 


as to render its subtleties perfectly intelli- 
gible to those less conversant with its de- 
tails, he was not surprised that the noble 

iP ord had thought it necessary to vindicate 
the leading principles of the Bill; and, in 
the outset, he must say, he entirely con- 
curred in the justice of one observation 
made by the noble Lord—that even with 
respect to a voluntary commutation, and 
much more in attempting to carry into 
effect a compulsory principle, it was infi- 
nitely more easy to suggest difiiculties than 
satisfactorily to obviate them; and he, 
for one, should, therefore, be the last to 
urge it as a party objection against any 
Government that they had made an honest 
attempt to settle this question on the prin- 
ciple of compulsion. Still the noble Lord 
must admit, that it was most advisable, 
for the interests of the country and the 
Government, before the opinion of the 
House finally pledged in favour of 
that prince iple, or any other, to foresee all 


Was 


the difficulties and various objections 
which occurred to different minds, by 
which they might be accompanied, in 


order, admitting their force, if possible to 
obviate them, than afterwards to find, 
having adopted particular measure for 
the settlement of tithes, and passed it into 
a law, that, on experience, it was incapable 
of practical operation. If neces- 
sary, in such a case, to revoke what had 
been done, having once passed a bill on 
the subject, they might indeed altogether 
despair of effecting a commutation of 
tithes on a right and _ satisfactory princi- 
ple. He, therefore, repeated, that he for 
one would allow no party feeling to enter 
into the discussion of a bill brought for- 
ward with the proper intention of effecting 
a commutation of tithe on just principles. 
He apprehended, that those who were 
anxious for this—he meant the settlement 
of the question upon just principles — 
would feel thankful rather than otherwise 
to those who, whilst there was yet time to 
consider them, urged the objections which 
they entertained against the principles on 
which the present Bill was founded. The 
noble Lord maintained, that the compul- 
sory principle possessed a great advantage 
over the voluntary principle ; and he was 
willing to admit the justice of that opinion, 
qualified to this extent—that the com- 
pulsory principle adopted should be con- 
sistent with equity, and likely to give sa- 
tisfaction ; because, unless it were a just 


it were 


ee | 
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principle, and likely to give satisfaction to | who had spoken, 


the parties concerned, its adoption, how- 
ever speculatively preferable, would not, 
in point of fact, be attended with any ad- 
vantage. The noble Lord stated his ob 
jection to a voluntary principle : he stated 
that if a voluntary principle were adopted, 
compulsion being held out as the alterna- 
tive in prospect, they might depend on it 
they would thereby prevent any persons 
from taking advantage of a voluntary ar- 
rangement. Now, that was precisely his 
objection to the present Bill. 

about to extend the voluntary 
two years, at least a year and a-half be- 
yond the six mouths already propounded 
in the Bill; but all that time, according 
to the argument of the noble Lord, must 
be spent quite unprofitably, because every 
one would naturally consider how far the 
compulsory principle proposed, would be 
favourable to his interest, and whether he 
should wait for its operation. But if Par- 
liament declared, ‘‘ we give fair time for 
voluntary arrangement, without pre cluding 
ourselves from the c mpulsory principle 

we are not prepared to state what that 
compulsory principle is—we will take the 
experience of the intervening period, in 
order to guide us in the application of a 
compulsory principle, which we will not 
now indicateto you, but which, if n 
we shall hereafter adopt and act upon,”— 
in that case, they would not throwin the way 
of voluntary arrangement that impediment 
which the noble Lord anticipated, and 
which must prevail, if they indicated now 
the precise terms on which compulsion 
would hereafter be adopted. ‘There were 
immense difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing a compulsory principle into effect. 
He could easily conceive, that if they 
considered only the interests of two par- 
ties, the tithe-owner and tithe-payer, and 


They wer 


system for 


cessalry, 


if they could assume, that the interests of 


one class of tithe-owners were identical 
with those of every other, one m 
representing the whole, it might be possi- 
ble to make an arranzement which would 
be satisfactory as between the great mass 
and the Church. But, unfortunately, 
another element must be taken into con- 
sideration. They had not only to do 
justice between the great interests con- 
cerned, but, in order to give satisfaction, 
they must do justice tolerably well be- 
tween every individual 

portion of the aggregate. 
do to administer what an hon, Member, 


in fairly 


constituting a 
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It would not | 
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called rough justice 

ase in which such a prin- 
applicable. They could 
not apply the doctrine of compensation 
| they did so beautifully in dyna- 


| This was nota 
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volution, which it w yt difheult to 
foresee, in the value ¢ land ? Had not 
the improvements of steam-navigation In 
Sco land made the er itest possible cl inge 


i 
in the relative value of land in that coun- 
trv? What would be the conseq 
land carriage 


uence of 


improve d communication of 





by means of steam? It would be, un- 
doubtedlvy, to d inish t i l tages 
under vhich dis nt land f | esent la- 
boured: to a certain extent it would, in 
point of fact, annihilate space, and bri 

into competition with land hitherto oy- 
ing the m nopoly of town s pply, land 
situated at a ater distance, hitherto 
uncultivated in cor seq ni of its situa- 
tion, but which intrinsically, when culti- 
vated, might be more valuable and pro- 
ductive, and, when steam conveyance was 
more rapid and extensive, woul 1 come 


formidable competition with 
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land, which, on account of its vicinage, 
now possessed the advantage of the 
market. What would be the bearing of 
all this on the produce of that land? 
It might hereafter become absolutely 
necessary to convert what to a consid re 
able extent had enjoyed the monopoly of 
the market into pasture, or its produce 
might become greatly diminished in value. 
Now, was it not dangerous at once, in 
such a case, to apply the compulsory 
principle, and estimate the value of tithe 
on the average of the last seven years, as 
a future inextinguishable, permanent, un- 
varying rent-charge on the land? Was 
there no danger that the parties in pos- 
session of that land might feel the utmost 


dissatisfaction with the arrangement they 


were now making, and protest that by 
acts which they could not contemplate, to 
which they were no necessary parties— 


communication, the value of their land 
had been materially reduced? Against 
those acts they might have no right to 
protest; but would they not have a right 
to protest against the assumption of an 


arbitrary value, to be fixed as the basis of 


a permanent charge in time to come? 
Chose were matters which well deserved 
mature consideration. There was great 


advantage in the voluntary principle, the | 


circumstances with respect to tithe collec- 
tions were so different in places; even in 
the same parish there were frequently two 
or three different kinds of tithe to be 
collected. The value of vicarial tithe 
differed very much from rectorial, and the 
expense of collecting the one was differ- 
ent from that attaching to the other, so 
that it was exceedingly difficult to say 
beforehand what was. the 
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ber of parties interested im a_ parish 
should necessarily bind the remainder, 
lest by an extreme rigid adherence to 
principle they should altogether prevent 
the completion of any arrangement on 
this subject. He was sorry to have 
been led into this discussion of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, At the same time it 
was wise to anticipate the difficulties by 
which they were encumbered, and not to 
be betrayed by a general desire to effect 
an arrangement, the policy of which, if 
practicable, all would admit, into the 
adoption of a particular measure, which, 
hereafter finding it impracticable, it might 
be necessary to revoke. He would offer 
no opposition to going into Committee, 
and he would lend his best assistance to- 
wards perfecting the material details of 
the Bill; but, so great were his appre- 


_hensions with respect to the application 
namely, encouragements afforded to steam- 


| 


principle | 


which they ought to apply to compel the | 


commutation of both. It was much bet- 
ter, therefore, to call into operation in 


such circumstances the voluntary assent | 


of parties,—that assent, which in all civil | 


matters was of the utmost importance, and 


the failure of which was the only reason | 


for the application of law, than at once, 
without experience, to apply a general 
compulsory principle. He hoped the 
noble Lord really intended to make some 
alteration in this part of the Bill. 
not mean, of course, by the 
assent of parties, because he admitted, 
even if a voluntary principle were de- 
termined on, so much of compulsion 
should be added, that a certain num- 


voluntary 


He did | 


of any compulsory principle, that he very 
much feared investigation in the Commit- 
tee would not remove them. If, however, 
his fears were removed, if he saw that a 
compulsory priuciple could be applied to 
individual cases, so convinced was he of 
the policy of effecting an arrangement on 
this most important subject, that no minor 
difficulties would induce him to withhold 
his consent to it. 

Lord John Russell did not regret the 
discussion which had taken place, because 
when they came to consider the clauses of 
the Bill they might take advantage of the 
observations which had been thrown out, 
and their decisions, in consequence, he 
hoped, would be calculated to givea wider 
scope and efficacy to its provisions. His 
object in desiring the Bill to be committed 
that night was, that they might hear and 
have time to consider all those points 
upon which there was any difficulty, that 
they might listen to any practical sugges- 
tions, and adopt or reject them in redis- 
cussing the matter after Easter, as might 
appear to be advisable. He agreed that it 
would be a great misfortune hastily to adopt 
a measure for the sake of its principle, 
which might afterwards be found so 
faulty in its details, as to aggravate the 
very mischief it was intended to remove. 


_As to the question of a voluntary or a 


compulsory commutation of tithe, he con- 


| sidered the right hon. Gentleman had not 


fully answered the observation of his 
noble Friend, the Secretary-at-War, who 
stated that a measure to facilitate the 
voluntary commutation of tithes, con- 


we 
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nected with one of an indefinite nature in 
prospect, to provide for the compulsory 
commutation of them, would tend to retard 
rather than to advance the object fox 
which it was enacted. The right hon. 
Gentleman thought that if the terms on 
which it was intended that the compulsory 


{Marcu 25} 





settlement should proceed, were to be| \ 
| the tithes to the lowest possible farthing. 


stated at the outset, it would be more 
likely to have that effect. He looked 
upon the matter ina different light. He 
believed that if an Act to facilitate volun- 
tary commutation were passed, declaring 
that, if a settlement on that principle was 
not effected in five years, another Bill 
would be passed of a compulsory nature, 
people would be led to anticipate some 
advantages from that measure, of the 
principle of which they are left in igno- 


rance, and would, in consequence, in the | 


mean time, neglect those voluntary agree- 
ments which it might be in their power to 
make, perhaps really of a more advanta- 
geous nature to them than those which 
they would be compelled to enter into 
under the subsequent Act. On the con- 
trary, if the legislators said, that at the end 
of a year, or a year and a half, if the 
voluntary commutation be not sooner 
made, power shall be given either to the 
titheowner, or to the tithepayer, to demand 
a settlement upon certain terms, as that 
the titheowner shall not receive more, nor 
the tithepayer pay less, than a certain 
proportion of that which is paid at present, 
the question then in the 





mind of the} 


parties, would be simply whether the! 


terms of the voluntary or the compulsory 
commutation were the most advantageous, 
and the commutation would be either 
made at once, or postponed accordingly, 


If the Bill were so framed as to meet the | 


cases of most ordinary occurrence, the | 
effect will be that the parties would not | 


consider it worth their while to wait any 
considerable time for a settlement equally 


desirable to each of them, to be effected | 
under the command of the Legislature, | 
and which they might enter into of their | 


own accord, and 
delay. He thought, therefore, if at the 
time of passing the Act for voluntary com- 


without a moment's! 


mutation the principle were stated upon | 


which the future compulsory commutation 
ras to be effected, it was more likely that 
a general voluntary commutation would 
take place, than under the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The consequence 
of leaving all parties at liberty to enter 
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into a voluntary commutation, without 
providing for an ultimate compulsory 


commutation, would be, in his opinion, 


' as he had before mentioned, and he had 


not heard any arcument to induce him to 
alter his opinion, that everything short of 
forcible resistance would be resorted to by 
the tithepayers to reduce the amount of 
He might mention in proof of this, that 


he was not long since discussing this 


matter with a farmer with whom he was 
well a jl rinte l, who told him that his 


tithes amounted to 2s. Od. per acre. He 
then said to the farmer, ‘* This is certainly 
less than I supposed you to pay, and I 
must confess that you will pay more under 
this Bill; how is it that you pay no more 

] ‘re, when the average 
than 6s. 


i 
] 
} 


value of the tithe is not less 
per acre?” The farmer said, in answer, 
‘The fact is, that in our part of the 
couniry, we thought the Church Sot too 
much, we therefore battled the matter 
with them, until we thought they would 
reduce the tithe no lower, and then we 
ourselves 
to pay them no more than we do.” This 
was the sort of conflict which would be 
carried on throughout the country, and 
he clerzy it was to be feared, as in this 
instance would los by the contest. Some 

} the clergy sixty 
per cent of the gross produce, by way of 


came to a determination among 


iat to give 


persons said, t 


commutation, was too much, because the 
cost of collection, when taken in kind, 
amounted cent, 
He had also heard it declared, on the part 
of the lay impropriators, that in some 
cases the cost of that collection was 
not more than ten per cent, and, there- 


fore, to reduce them to seventy-five per 


sometimes to hity per 


cent, under a compulsory commutation, 
would be the greatest robbery imaginable. 
It was plain, and it was perhaps one of the 
greatest evils attendant upon the present 
ithing system, that, whilst the lay impro- 
priator might demand and 
ninety per cent of the gross produce, the 
clergyman was prevented from making a 
laim to the amount of sixty, on the ground 
that what he might gain by it in point of 
income, he would lose in that moral and 
relizious influence which he must en- 
deavour to maintain among those from 
whom his tithe was to be collected. That 
was one of those grounds, on which,—as 
well for the sake of justice as for the 
interest of the coyntry at large, involved as 
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that certainly was in a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the tithe question, he was most 
anxious that a Bill should be passed pro- 
viding for a compulsory settlement of the 
question, With respect to the terms on 
which the Bill proposed to make the 
settlement, he had certainly heard many 
objections, but he agreed with the hon. 
Member for Cumberland, that it was more 


easy to make objections than to devise | 


remedies, to point out the difficulties attend - 
ant upon a plan of this nature, than to 
indicate a course exempt from them; and 
with the exception of the suggestion made 
by the hon. Member himself, for which 
both the House and the Government were 
much indebted to him, he must say, that 


he had not yet heard any practical sub- | 


stitute for the provisions of the measure 
before the House proposed by any hon. 
Member. 


had been, that a certain proportion of the 


rent should be taken in lieu of the tithe of 


the produce; but that was a plan which 
could not justly be adopted. It liad been 
proposed by some one, that that propor- 
tion of the rent should be one-sixth, In 
examining a witness the other day before 
the Agricultural Committee, he had asked 
h'm what rent he paid, he said 14s. per 
acre, and, in answer to another question, 
he said that the tithe was 5s. 6d. per acre 
over the whole of farm. Stronger 
instances than this might be mentioned, 
but he would ask the House whether it 
would be consistent with justice to reduce, 
as in this case, the tithe from 5s. 6d. to 
2s. 4d. per acre, in order to make it 
square with this compulsory proposition 
of taking the tithe at one-sixth of the 
rent? and there were hundreds of in- 
stances in which the injustice would 
appear still more glaring, It had been 
mentioned to him that, in many instances, 
tithes had been commuted into a portion 
of the rent, or a portion of the land; but 
if such instances were more numerous 


his 


than they are, they could afford no data | 
upon which to proceed in establishing one | 
It was one | 


general compulsory principle. 
thing for two parties to agree upon sucha 
commutation as that, and another for the 


House to sanction it, and adopt it as a} 


general principle, by which all parties 
should be bound. Suppose one man 
owed another 100/., and the debtor said 
to the creditor, ‘‘l am not able to pay 
you the J00/, in money, but I have a 
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The plan he had most fre- | 
quently heard proposed out of the House, | 
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horse and gig, which you may take in 
discharge of what I owe you,” this might 
| be a fair equivalent, and one which the 
creditor would be willing to accept under 
| the circumstances ; but it would be a very 
| different thing, if he were compelled by 
| Act of Parliament, to waive his right to 
the 100/., and take the horse and gig in 


| lieu of it; and that would be precisely the 


injustice the House would commit, if 
| they were to sanction a particular com- 
mutation of tithe entered into voluntarily 
by both parties, and lay down a principle 
from it to which every titheowner and 
payer in the kingdom should be bound 
to adhere. If, then, they set aside any 
such modes of determining the question 
as these, they must come, he thought, to 
something like the principle of this Bill. 
He did not say that they were to agree to it 
in all itsdetails, but that they must adhere 
to its principle; because the produce of 
the land was that in which the right of the 
tithe-owner was vested; and when he was 
told by the hon. Member for Cumberland, 
that the produce for the last few years 
might be so great as to afford no fair cri- 
terion of the average produce, he answered, 
that the matter with which they had to deal 
was tithe or produce; and the time at 
which they had to deal with it was the 
present time; therefore, if they wanted 





( to determine upon an equivalent for it, they 


could bave no other criterion than its value 
for acertain number of years recently past, 


i which being ascertained, they could only 


determine upon a certain portion of that 
value, 50, 60, or 80 per cent. as the 
amount of the compulsory commutation 
His hon. Friend, the Member for Cumber- 
land, had observed, that if this principle 


| were laid down, there were many cases in 


which it would bear very hard upon either 
the tithe-owner or the tithe-payer. He 
did not deny the fact; he acknowledged 
it to be one of those objections to the Bill 
| which it was easier to make than to obviate 
| —the difficulty which attached itself to the 
very nature of tithe commutation; but 
they must look at the general advantages 
|to be derived from the commutation.—— 
* What was the testimony of men of science 
| and intelligence upon the subject of tithe ? 
[t acted as a bar to improvement, which 
one general and uniform principle of com- 
mutation would effectually remove. At 
present, if a man laid out his capital upon 
|land, and increased the produce of it by 
|that means, whether he bimself were a 


in eet} 
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gainer or a loser by the outlay, the tithe 
would be increased in proportion to the 
increase of the produce; but the commu- 
tation being once permanently settled, the 
owner of the land might lay out his 5 0000., 

or his 10,0002. upon it, 

general value and fertility, o 
subject to any additional charge. Th 
measure which effected such a pn 
tion, removing that which was at present a 
penalty upon improvement, became a bonus 
and an encouragement to those who were 
disposed toemploy their capital in fertilizing 
and improving ne land. But, notwith- 
standing that fact, it had this disadvantag 
that a person a had overworked and 
overploughed his land during the last 
seven, ten, or twenty years, 


without being 


would have 
to pay according to an amount of produce, 
which the land would not afterwards yield, 
and this would be, to him, a very burden- 
some tax. Ifthe House should think proper 
to remedy this defect, perhaps it might be 
done by a plan suggested by Lord Spencer 
the other evening, when he was mentioning 
to him the heads of 
charging the land, according to the crite- 
rion of every five years’ produce, the owner 
of the land having tl 
fresh award; but this also was attended 
with its daindokes: : because it could 
not well be done without empowering the 
tithe-owner to require a change also. and 


this Bill—that of 


le power to demand a | 
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| their 


incre asing its | 


430 


| no satisfactory applotment could be made 


Tithe 
appointed as 
matter, and that 
cone 
ermination of 


between the parties in a parish, the 
| Commissioners should be 
arbitrators to settle the 
decision should be 
be the det 


lusive.— 
Whatever mizht 


| the House upon these matters, there could 
1 
| 


to say to one farmer, ‘* You, during the 


last five years, have changed your land 
from grass to arable, and as I am losing 
by your neighbour, who has changed his 
land from arable to grass, 1 must have an 
equivalent from you.” Such a measure, 
instead of making a permanent se ttlement 
of the question, would 

agitated from time to tim: 
ment of the land would bee 
by the power given to the 
increasing or diminishing the tithe 
ing to the tithe payer’s manner of culti- 
rating the land. ‘Then there was the plan 
of parochial commutation, proposed by his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Cumberland, 
which, he said, would be found in practice 
to work well; but he was inclined to doubt 
it. I should think, if the various tithe- 
owners and payers in a_ parish were 
brought together to decide upon a mod 
of settlement as against themselves, they 
would be more likely to fall into dispute, 
and quarrel, than to come to any agree- 
ment. But he believed that the plan 
might be modified in this way; that where 


cause it to be 
; the improve- 
jually impeded 


accord- 


landowner, of 


| = ! 
adopt any measure for the 


ve no doubt that if we were disposed to 


commutation 


of tithe, it must proceed upon the pri 
ciple, that the agricultural produce of the 
cou , under proper cultis tion, was 
. - i i é 
likely much to increase in quantity. If it 
were said, indeed, shentit ed been greater 
for the last seven years than It was likely 


to be in the seven to come, a measure for 


the commutation micht be altogether in- 
expedient; but, he said, agricultural 
knowledge and skill had for many years 


] 
past, greatly 
t d 


~ 


increased, and no prospect 
of its declining. He did not know why 
the art of 


with the 


cultivation should not increase 
demand caused by the 
people, and the prosperity which 
ittended oul 

It was very c 


lMproy ed 


nere sing 
increase of 
trade.— 
owing to the 


: 

manufactures and 
rtain that, 
asric ultural processe Ss of mode ri 
yar?y . 


parts of the country were 
L 


skill, and 


years, som 

ted with much greater 
much greater productiveness, than others ; 
st be large 
portions of land which had yet to be 


brought up to this improved standard of 
cultivatio It would undoubtedly be a 
+ ey ae +; 1] -} wp} nwalcuers 
wl advantage toOali who Were emploving 


|p: 
Bill 


| 
| 


i : : : ? 
their capital and tl 


| liable to augmen 


'to both parties. He 


| their tithes 


? 


1eir skill in the cultiva- 
taken as a body, to be 
subject to the payment of a fixed and 

rtain amount, which could not be en- 
h anced by t the tithe-owner, instead of one 
At the same time, 
that he despaired 
any measure for this 
purpose, from widchs some individual cases of 


hardship might not result. 
I 


tation. 
1 
however, he must observe, 


of being able to fram 


He should, there. 
fore, go into Committee pre pa ired to listen to 
every suggestion, with a view of obviating 
bjeetions of detail 

As to the gen 
|, however, he 


I] such « as it was 
ral principles of this 
must say, that he consi- 
dered them to be such as would do justice 

had not heard that the 
clergymen throughout the country had 
complained of the measure, though in some 
cases it took away forty per cent from 
on the contrary, he believed 
a settlement which thev were in- 
‘lined to ace pt \t the same time he be- 
lieved that the measure would not be a 
hardship upon the tithespayer, but, on 


as Tar 


possible 2 


it was 
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the contrary, looking at the general reduc- 
tion it would give, and at the adv 
limiting the payments, the tithe-payer 
ought to regard it as a 
He had certainly heard some complaints 
made, but to an extent that he hardly 
gave credit to, as to the amount of de- 
duction which should be made. He was 
inclined to think, that if the Bill, on its 
present principles, were adopted, it would 
be found to confer a great benefit 1 upon the 
landowner, the titheowner, the cultivator, 
and the country at large. That being his 
Opinion, it was undoubtedly his intention 
to proceed with the Bill. He did not 
tend to hurry it ; he would have the details 
of it amply discussed, and the opinion of 
the House most fully expressed—convinced 
as he was, that the Government had done its 
duty in bringing forward a measure specific, 
just, and beneficial to all parties. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull tho aught there 
would be more cases of hardship than the 
noble Lord had anticipated, If the noble 
Lord meant when he said that agriculture 
was likely to advance that the more highly 
cultivated lands England, and those 
lands in Ireland which would doubtles 
speedily be brought into cultivation, 
would be su ifficient to meet the demands 


ine 


of our population to eanores extent it | 


might increase, he fully agreed with him. 
But what then was to become of the in 
ferior soils under such competition 
They would be thrown out of cultivation, 
and how would it be possible for them to 
pay the amount of tithe permanently fixed 
upon them by this Bill, on an average 
taken on the basis of their preseat value ? 
There were many other points to which he 
would refer at the proper time. At present 
he would only say, that whatever the re- 
sult of this Bill, and whatever the result 
of the Bill of his right hon. Friend might 
be, nothing could be more gratifying to the 
House and to the country than that this 
important question should have been 
brought forward and discussed as it had 
been, so wholly free from political or party 
bias, His noble Friend, (Lord John 
Russell) had failed, in rebutting the ob- 
jections which were 
Bill at an early stage of the debate, by the 
hon. Member for Cumberland (Mr. Bla- 
mire) in the able and lucid speech for 
which the House was so much indebted 
to him. In the views of the greater 
of that speech he cordiallyconcurred. It 
was true, that a commutation on compul- 
sory principles was abstractedly the best ; 


? 
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rantage of 


very great boon. | 


urced against his | 


; could not go so far 
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and he was in favour of it,—because it 
would at once and for ever put an end to 
the jealousies and heartburnings respecting 
tithes; but if, by any erroneous calcula- 
tions or false notions of right, the tithe- 
payer, were saddled in perpetuity with a 
charge that might absorb ail the profits of 
production ; if the probable result of a 
compulsory Bill, were to lead to great 
and glaring injustice ; then, indeed, how- 
ever, anxious for a compulsory commuta- 
tion, he would rather bear the present 
ills of the system, than run headlong into 
a change that might increase them ten- 
fold. 

Mr. Cayleyapproached the present mea- 
sure, or any measure of a similar nature— 
unless it were voluntary in its principle,with 
the deepest distrust and apprehension of 
the result. He was not only diffident of 
his own powers to decide this question 
equitably for both parties, but he was 
doubtful of the data on which others 
proposed to decide it. There could be no 
dissentient voice as to the principle of 
commutation of tithe; its object was to 
relieve the tithe receiver, especially if he 
was a clergyman, of an obnoxious and 
invidious and most unpopular mode of 
collecting an ecclesiastical revenue. It 
released capital to be hereafter invested in 
the soil from being taxed in the ratio of 
one-tenth of its gross returns. The diffi- 
culty in the question was, how to arrive 
at correct data upon which to ground a 
just arrangement, He was averse to any 
plan of reduction which amounted virtually 
toa release from the payment of tithe ; 
he was equally averse to enhancing a cus- 
tomary payment, or perpetuating a charge 
on a temporary system of cultivation, to 
such an extent as involved contiscation. 
There were various opinions as to the 
origin and real legal claim of tithe. Au- 
thorities of equal weight differed in opin- 
ion, One said that the claim was one- 
tenth of the produce, another that it was 
one-tenth of the land; and he believed 
that Justice Wray had laid it down that 
every tenth laid ina field should be for the 
tithe-owner, and that the farmer might 
cultivate it as badly as he pleased. Into 
this question he should not enter. They 
back. Latterly, de- 
cisions of Judges, he believed, had been 
more in favour of the tithe-owner than 
the tithe-payer. Whatever might be con- 
sidered the law upon the subject, common 
sense and common justice had, in ninety- 
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nine cases out of a hundred, protested 
against one-tenth of the produce being ex- 
acted of the latter, especially when, per- 
haps, three-fourths of the produce might 
have been the offspring of the capital of 
the occupier, and only one-fourth the pro- 
duce of the natural fertility of the soil. 
He believed in no other country in the 
world was one-tenth of the produce taken 
as the test of the tithe. It could never 
have been the intention of t 
devisors or imposers of tithes that t 
should tax labour—the most sacred of all 
kinds of property. However, a middle 
course had been for the most part pursued; 
agreements, real or implied, had been 
made between the tithe-payer and thi 
tithe-receiver generally, on the basis, al- 
though the terms were various, of a com- 
position at a certain rate. Thecultivator, 
before he invested his capital, stipulated 
t ’ i 
that only a limited increase should be 
made in his tithe, otherwise he refused 
to improve the land. Whatever increase 
t 
there was, would be an advantage to the 
’ i] 
tithe-owner; and g0, rather than lose this 
advantage, he would consent to abridge 
bY? 
his claim of tithe; and on the faith of this 
5 
the capital was invested. The tithe ona 
farm which at its full value was only worth 
. a-year, migzh ius be raised to 402, 
30/. a-year, might thus | 1 to 401 
the composition ; although the full value 
| oS ’ 
double produce, would be 602. Wou 
from double produce, Id be 602. WV 
it be fair to raise this? He contended, 
it would be the grossest injustice. Where 
agreements had not been made in limita- 


a 
he original 


1 
} VU 


| 
4 


tion of the full tithe, and the system of 


improved tillage was only temporary, 1 
ought not to be liable to a permanent 
charge. The only fair basis of commuta- 
tion was customary payment, and custo- 
mary tillage, or customary arrangement. 
There might be instances where customary 
payments were very high; that arose 
from the tithe-payers not being aware 
of the power in their own hands to thwart 
the tithe-owner. There were powers on 
both sides, which, in districts where the 
question had been agitated, were well 
known to both parties. The tithe m 
could take in kind, the cultivator coul 
change his crops, and grow such as were 
of less titheable value. A clergyman in 
the county of Durham demanded increase 
of tithe from a large coal-owner ; he met 
his demand by shutting up the coal mine 
in that clergyman’s parish, and opening 
one in another; so that the tithes were 
allgone. He did not advocate such a 
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principle, but gave it as an illustration of 
the power which was possessed on the one 
It was on ac- 
count of this power on each side, by the 


side as wellas on the other. 


exercise of which both, probably, would 
be losers, that an amicable arrangement 
was entered into. With such arrange- 
ments or compo itions, Parliament ought 
not to intei , unless to sanction them, 

to aflord means of arbitration vw here, 
with low pr , they absorbed all profit. 
The far tl x fault of his noble 
Friend’s Bill s, that it went to disturb 
t proportions of those compositions. 
I] theref feared he could not give 
the Bill—for whole Bil} was contained 
in the provisions of the Clauses twenty- 
eight and twenty-nine—his support, un- 
less t limit or minzmum of composition 
was taken away. The noble Lord might 


t the tithe-owner could claim in 
it was unjust to him to al- 
han forty per cent, reduc- 
is answer was, that the reduction 
o forty per cent, was a concession to the 
abit of the country and to customary 
payment, and that he had forsaken his 
general principle in reducing the tithe at 
all, except for mere charges. And glad 


: re : 
he w is, that the noble Lord had forsaken 
the general principle, for it was the worst 
of all leeislation stand out for abstract 


rights and general principles in defiance of 
vested interests and common usage. Lord 
\Ithorp’s second Bill went to ascertain 
the proportion between rent and tithe; 
1 henceforward tithe was to fluctuate 
with rent, but retain the old proportion. 
Phat was much simpler than the present 
principle, and much more just, inasmuch 
as it laid down no limit to adjustment on 
customary payment. At the same time, 
it was faulty to a certain extent in prin- 
ciple, as continuing the tax on capital. 
Te had given his noble Friend’s Bill his 
best attention, but he could not sanction 
the limit on the minzmum of composition. 
It would operate as confiscation ; and we 
had had enouch of confiscation of landed 


property in one generation. It would be 
with the greatest pain that he should feel 
himself compt led to zo against his noble 


Friend's plan; he trusted he would see 
for sure 
ie was, the country, when it became fully 
aware of it, which at present it was not, 
would revolt against it. The Morning 
Chronicle had alre idy sent out a very able 


reason to alter it in Committee; 
} 
i 


article On its injustice. A certain bonus 
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was held out, that all compositions over 
seventy-five per cent. should be reduced 
to that extent. This was, in his opinion, 
a mere nominal advantage in the Bill, for 
few he believed were so high as that. He 
could not understand either, why the 
Clause twenty-eight should not be on the 
same principle as twenty-nine :—twenty- 
nine related to composition, and was to be 
reduced to seventy-five per cent ; twenty- 
eight related to collecting in kind, and 
was to have no reduction, but the ordi- 
nary charges. We must not forget that 
much land at present prices could not be 
tilled, and must either go to grass or to 
waste, in which cases the value of tithe 
would be reduced. Then the Corn-laws 
might be altered. He repeated, that the 
only equitable mode of adjusting this 
question was, by taking at least not more 
than the customary payments and custo- 
mary tillage as the basis, so far as propor- 
tion was concerned. The actual money 
payment would, of course, vary with the 
price of agricultural produce. Here again 
he objected to the last seven years being 
taken as a test of prices, as well as a test 
of arrangement. It was only about two 
years ago that they had reached the 
bottom of a level which they must pre- 
serve, in consequence of the change in 
the value of money. The next five 
years, added to the last two, might be a 
fair basis; but certainly not the last seven, 
It was but fair to look, in some respects, 
favourably on the case of the tithe-payer. 
The increased expenses of cultivation, 
since the war, fell upon him; the tithe- 
owner, in the main, was free from these. 
There was a case given before the Agricul- 
tural Committee, when, prices being about 
the same as in 1790, the surplus for rent 
and profit on a large farm, in 1834, was 
only 330/. per annum, whereas in 1790, 
it was 8517. Now, supposing the tithe 
was at each period 150/.—and it would 
be about the mark—in the former time, 
it would be less than one-fifth of the profit 
and rent; and in !834, it would be one- 
half. This showed how heavily tithe now 
pressed ; indeed it might absorb all the 
rent in extreme Even his noble 
Friend himself, in the Committee of 1833, 
he remembered very well, had contended 
that, according to the evidence, the usual 
payments for tithe had varied from fifteen 
to fifty per cent. reduction of the the in 
kind; and he contended that it would be 


cases. 
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was Member for Devonshire then—he 
wished he had remained so; he must ac- 
knowledge, however, that, in introducing 
the present measure, the noble Lord had 
been perfectly candid in stating the diffi- 
culties in the way of a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the question, and even threw out 
a doubt whether the voluntary Bill of the 
right hon. Baronet might not be more ac- 
ceptable. It had appeared to him, that 
the most legitimate way of arriving at a 
sound conclusion as to the data on which 
to proceed with a commutation was, to as- 
certain what proportion was allotted in 
private Inclosure and other Acts in lieu of 
tithe for a length of time back. Since 1757 


‘up to 1830, he found that two thousand 


private Acts of this nature had passed. 
Here was an extended basis for legislation. 
He had, therefore, moved for the following 
return, which had been ordered, viz. :— 
“Return from the Inclosure and other 
private Acts, in which provisions are in- 
cluded for the Commutation of Tithes, of 
the proportion in land, yearly money 
payment, or corn rent, allotted in lieu of 
tithe, distinguishing the old inclosures, 
the open field land, and the Commons, and 
the proportion for tithe allotted in the 
case of each of such description of lands.” 
These returns would show what was the 
customary value of the tithe in the esti- 
mation of both the payer and the receiver. 
Latterly, he believed, the proportion had 
increased ; whereas, in justice, it ought to 


| have decreased, considering the increased 


expenses of cultivation. The fairest way 
would be to take an average of the whole 
period with respect to proportion. This 


would be found to be, if his information 


} 


| were correct, about one-fifth of the land 


‘in open field, one-seventh in the old in- 


| commons, 


closure, where the cultivator had the 
power in his possession of changing from 
tillage to grass, and one-ninth of the 
But a proportion of the land 
was not so valuable as a proportion of the 


‘rent, because the latter was clear of all 


‘repairs and other such expenses. 


He 


' hoped this return would soon be on the 


table. Some such knowledge would be 
the best basis to go upon. Each party 
had had the power to resist and refuse 
assent, and, therefore, it might be fairly 
argued that a just compromise had been 
come to between the parties. Ifthe noble 
Lord persisted in his Bill and carried it, 


confiscation to raise it from fifty per cent. (he knew cases where the tithe would be 
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raised by it from 3s. 6d. to 7s. or 8s. per 
acre; and this where the composition had 
been last made, even under the high prices 
of 1810. If the Bill was not altered, he 
saw no alternative but for the landed 
interest to take shelter under the permissive 
Bill of the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth. He could not be said to 
be attached to Bills generally wearing 
that right hon, Gentleman's name; but as 
far as he had been able to see into th: 
operations of his Bill, few days 
ago, he must say that it ap ypeared to give 
great facilities for a voluntary commuta- 
tion. He wished he would the 
second reading of it until they could as- 
certain how far the present Bill could be 
modified; and then, under disappoint- 
ment, they might claim protection under 
his voluntary Bill, which could, at least, 
work no injustice. If there had been the 
permissive Bill before, instead of 2,000 
parishes commuting, we should have had 
probably 10,000 out of the whole 16,000, 
or some such number of pg already 
commuted. They had been prevented by 
the expense of a peareiy Act of Parlia- 
ment. The best he expected from a mea- 
sure of this kind—whatever advantage 
might accrue to new capitalists — would be 
to protect the old possessors from an 
enhanced rate of payment. Hesought no 
undue advantage over the tithe-owner. 
The agriculturists were deeply distressed ; 
they were sitting up stairs with th 
object of discovering some mode of relief; 
it would be insanity to pass a measure 
which, in its unjust effects, might more 
than counterbalance any relief that could 
be afforded. He only feared that the 
expectations of the tithe-owners might 
have been so raised by the benefits which 
would accrue to them from noble 
Friend’s Bill, that they would no longer 
listen to reason and fair terms, even under 
a voluntary Commutation Bill. The 
landed interest, as a body, were better 
without any Bill at all than with the noble 
Lord’s, as it at present stood. It was no 
advantage tothe country generally, merely 
to release new capital from the tax cf tithe, 
if the old capital invested in the soil wei 

to be offered a sacrifice to it. The 


only a 


reserve 


avowe d 


his 


up 
case was full of difficulties; it was with 
the utmost difhidence he offered any 


Opinion upon it, At present, he confessed 
he saw no equitable and safe way out of 
the difficulties but the voluntary principle, 
at least as a preparation for ulterior mea- 
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sures, although his mind was open to any 
sugecestion that might offer itself. 
Mr. Benett said, his hon. Friend 


. 1 } ‘ » } ~ : 
mistaken in what he said respecting the 


was 


average of the last seven years, as the 
payment, though fixed, would bear a re- 
lative proportion to the current produce 
and value As to what he satd about 
customary payments, nothing could afford 
a more uncertain test. He knew one 
instance, in Wiltshire, where a man paid a 
composition, for forty-five years, of 3002. 
per annum ; and, on th death of the 
incumbent, the tithes were again valued, 
and were only valued at 180/. per annum, 
And he knew another case, in Dorsetshire, 
where a farmer had paid only 1202. for 
tithe undera voluntary agreement, and when 


valued at 
it the volun- 
parties, In this 
inything but accurate 
found ral com- 


that was terminated they were 
2461, d be 


tary a 


Thus it woul seen th 
creements between 
ifford 
which to 


wav. would 
Vay, WOU) 


data on a gen 
pulsory enactment. 
Mr. Ifodges was understood to say, 


that, while he was anxious for an equitable 


adjustment and final settlement of the 
tithe question, he coald not but admit 
that there were strong objections enter- 
tained against the present measure. The 
injury resulting from the project of taking 
the estimate from the last seven years, 
would extend over a larger share of Eng- 
lend 4 than the noble Lord imagined, and 
the discontent would be in proportion. 
Against the plan of taking the estimates 
from the last seven years he begged to 
enter his protest ; and he hoped there 
would be introduced some modifications in 


! »"T) F 
the Bill, to render 
country. 


Mr. 


it palatable to the 


Wrightson thought that the expe- 
rience derived from Inclosure Acts was 
fully sufficient to found at once a com- 
pulsory syst mon. Atthesame time hedid 


that the 
the proper 


not think 


not 


present measures had 
To the twenty- 
h clause, which ed the princi- 
ple on which na co nmuti itis 
effected, he strongly 
should prefer no volt untary 
right hon. Baronet (Sir 
the present measure, if 
retained unaltered. 

Mr. Pryme said, the principle of volun- 
tary many 
cases, and was found not to have worked 
well. He thought the principle of com- 
commutation was the only good 


medium. 
contain 
yn was to be 
and he 
Bill of the 

Robe rt Peel) to 
that 


Ol ) cle d, 
were 


c! iaduse 


commutation was adopted in 


! ~ 
piso) y 
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one. Most of the objections urged against 
the Bill were only applicable to ‘the details, 
and therefore he would not, at that stage 
of the Bill, enter into them. He thought 
the present an improvement on the former 
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plan. 

Viscount Ebrington said, that his 
opinions on this question had been 
strengthened by what he had heard. 
Whatever might be the fate of this or any 
other measure brought forward on the 
subject, the country would at least see 


that the question was fully discusse a, and 
that there was a desire on both sides of 
the House to do something effectual 

the matter. He felt obliged to the right 
hon. Baronet for what he said, and he 
agreed with the right hon. 


Baroret, that no 


s COMMONS} 


measure founded on the voluntary princi- | 


ple would be attended with any great 
benefit. Indeed, it appeared to him to 
be almost impossible to frame a measure 
on any one principle, which should be 
applicable to the whole of the kingdom. 
All the measures which had been brought 
forward in this House for the commuta- 
tion of tithes had hitherto proved unsatis- 
factory ; but of all the measures which 
had been brought under the notice of 
Parliament on this question, that which 
appeared best calculated to effect a prac- 
tical compulsory commutation was the 
Bill introduced by Lord Althorp in 1834. 
Now, there was a very great objection to 
the principle of that Bill, and being aware 
of the objections urged against it from 
many quarters, he was convinced that it 
was quite impossible for Government to 
carry such a Bill through this House. He 
trusted his noble Friend (Lord John Rus- 
sell) would endeavour to effect a compul- 
sory commutation upon fair grounds ; but 
he was afraid it would be foul id i impossi- 
ble to frame a measure upon certain fixed 
principles, so as to make it generally ap- 
plicable. For instance, the minimum of 
sixty per cent, which this Bill proposed to 
give to the tithe-owner, might be just as 
respected other counties in England; 
with regard to the county which he had 
the honour to represent, it would raise 
the value of tithes, which, partly from for- 
bearance on the part of the clergy, and 
partly from local circumstances, was lowe 
there than in the other counties in England. 





but | 


/ same sort 


There were other circumstances which oper- | 
nature and value of cultivated land, 


ated in Devonshire against the tithe-payer. 
A large quantity of pasture land had been 
brought under the plough. This had 
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increased the burdens on the tithe-payer ; 
and, when taken in connexion with the 
recent depression of prices, had tended 
greatly to increase the difficulties under 
which the agriculturists of Devonshire 
had been labouring. It had happened, 
too, that the amount of tithe had in- 
creased, in many instances, just as the 
means of payment had diminished. The 
ereat pressure of the tithe in some places, 
caused the strong desire which generally 
prevailed in that county for some com- 
mutation. Ifany plan could be devised, 
by which tithes “could be commuted on 
fair and just principles, no man would be 
more desirous than he should be to see 
it carried into effect; for there was nothing 
which would give greater satisfaction to 
the country at large He was aware, that 
it was a subject attended with great diffi 
culties, and he should be willing to exert 
himself in order to overcome them and 
settle the question. 

Mr. Lennard’s Amendment was with- 
drawn, and the House went into a Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

On the Ist Clause— 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the party 
who drew up the Bill seemed to have paid 
very little attention to accuracy. In one 
clause it was stated to be a Bill for 
England, and in another a Bill for England 
and Wales. He should like to know “from 
the noble Lord, from the Attorney- 
General, to what section of the empire, 
England alone, or England and Wales, 
did the Bill apply ? 

Lord John Russell said, the Bill was to 
apply to England and Wales; and the 
word England alone was used, as he 
understood that England included Wales. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor inquired whether 
the two Commissioners who were to be 
appointed by the Secretary of State, would 
be members of the Church of E neland ? ? 

Lord John Russell was understood to 
say, that as the appointments emanated 


from the Crown, that was a sufficient 
guarantee that they would be properly 
bestowed. 


Mr. Cayley wished to ask from what 
class of persons these Commissioners were 
to be selected? Were they to be of the 
as the Poor-Law Commissioners ? 
He thought they should be acquainted, 
not only with law, but also with the 


Sir Robert H. Inglis hoped that the 
interests of the Church would be attended 


ee 
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to in these appointments. He wished 
that the answer of the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) to his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Durham, had been different. It was 
but fair to ask, that where the property 
belonging to the Church was so much 
concerned, its interests should be carefully 
attended to in the appointment of those 
who were to arbitrate to so great an exten 
as to that property. 

Colonel Thompson said, the principle 
which claimed that the Commissioner: 
should be of the Church 
because the Church was one party to the 
contract, would go to prove there should 
be one Commissioner a Catholic, and 
another a Unitarian, because both these 
opinions existed among the parties on the 
other side. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, whether the hon. 
Member for Hull meant it for wisdom or 
for wit, there was little to surprise in the 
fact of such a suggestion originating in 
such a quarter. 

Colonel 7'hompson meant it for nothing 
but the wisdom of justice. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 2nd— 

Mr. Arthur Trevor said, from the 
reply his question had received from the 
noble Lord, he felt it imperative upon him 
to press on the House the amendment of 
which he had given notice upon this clause. 
It was evident, as the Bill stood, that th 
two Commissioners to be appointed by 
the Secretary of State, might be of any 
sect—Unitarian, Roman Catholic, or, in 
short, any person whatever. Now, though, 
in the opinion of hon, Gentlemen opposite, 
this discretion might be deemed a fitting 
discretion, he and other friends of the 
Established Church looked upon it with 
fear and apprehension. The remedy he 
proposed was this: the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was to have the appointment 
of one Commissioner; and, as there was 
no reason to apprehend that he would 
not appoint a member of the Church of 
England, it would be well to provide that, 
in every case in which the interest of the 
Church was affected, acasting vote should 
be given to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Commissioner. The effect of this precau- 
tion would be, that no decision could be 
come to unless it had the sanction of the 
Archbishop’s Commissioner [/aughter.} He 
was not surprised his proposition excited 
laughter from the other side of the House. 
Unfortunately, it was in the present day a 


VOL, XXXID. {2h} 


eries 


Established 
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bold deed to stand forward as the advocate 
of the Church of England; but, di spite of 
taunts or ridicule, he was determined to 
do his duty towards that Church by sup- 


porting its interests. The hon. Member 


Pao . ¢ a. 
concluded by moving that after the words 


t ia} 
| ( ny fore ‘ t I I le the 
( inless it be san d by th 
( LISSIOL f the A bishop of Can 
terburs 
Mr. Richard A n. I d, he 
\ Sul wou iV | ( } bein’ 
favourable to the | " ( reh. but 
he could not support tl dr t his 
hon. Friend had introd In his 
OpIniol t would not » | r discussion 3 
he « estly « ted him, tl a. 
\ draw it 


ard Buller: The hon. Member 
had professed to bring forward t] 
rard for the Church. In 
his opinion, it would be considered only 
as an expression of suspicion and d strust 
against the Dissenting portion of the 
community. The House must remember 
this Bill involved a question of property ; 


and he put it to the House to say whether 


ame nd- 


ment from a re 


an honourable Dissenter of that rank 






in 
which it was likely those persons would 
be who would be selected for t ; purpose 
wo ld not ¢ il quite is fa ly \ ht it 
question of pi yperty as any ¢ hurchman ? 
Clause agreed to 
On Clause 12, “ Owner of land and 
tithe may contract for a commutaion ”— 
Mr. Greene rose to move an amendment. 
He objected to the principle of allowing 
individual commutation. He thought it 
would lead to great incony and 
great inequality; and, in so cases, t 
the grossest injustice. The substance of 
his amendment would be this: that an 
individual should not have the power of 
commuting his own particular tithes, but 


parish should 


A 


that the consent of the whole 





1 
pe reé qul re 
The Chairman required a more specific 
amendment, 
Mr. Edward Buller considered that this 


7 bd ° 
clause involved one of the most important 
questions which the House would have to 
decide. It involved the question of 

i 


individual and parochial commutation. 
The Bill of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth proceeded 1 ithe: 
upon the principle of pat lL; th 
Bill of the noble Lord, the Secretary 
Home De} artment , 
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the principle of individual commuta- 
tion. He himself believed immense ad- 
vantages were on the side of the former. 


this Bill 


the 


course under 
the right of 


th} he ] beli 
tUIS right ie bdeil 


The first object of 
would be to 
tithe-owner: 
be far ascertained by 
tithe-owner to state the average 


ascertain 


easiel 


rece Ipts 


in gross ona whol 8 iT sh, tnan to prove 
his rjol ' any indivilnal cases nar 
his right in many inaividcua CaSES § par- 
' | ] ‘ | } , } i] 
ticularly when, as might and would indeed 
certainly often happen, there had oc- 
curred a chance of o upancy, O wher 
a person held undertwo landlords. Avain: 
where the rielts of the tithe-owner were 


brought forward eross before the whole 
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! 
| 
| 
} 


i 


} 


ishall be 
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class of persons to whom certain powers 
intrusted? Next, whether, 


| having agreed as to the persons, it is fit that 


| those powers should be intrusted to them ? 


ved would | 
allowing the | 


| With regard to the first, | agree with my 
hon. and learned Friend near me (Mr. 
Pemberton), that under this clause, 
‘coupled with the interpretation clause, 
| occupiers, for whi atever term, paying less 


;than arack-rent; 7. e., as interpreted by 
the next clause, occupiers for less than 
| three-fourths of the improvea value of the 


| land W if} be cc npetent, 


of the } irishioy ers, there Ww ul | be more 
likelihood of their agreeing to any reason- | 
able proposal, the majority binding the 
rest, their decisions would not be ob- 


structed by the obstinacy of individuals ; 


and there would be less ich: collision 


so desirable to be avoided between the 
clergyman and his flock, on the other 


hand he believed there could not but be 
oreat difficulties in the other mode of com- 
mutation: and the Commissioners in 
London would have all the trouble, and 
the same time and labour and expence 
would be incurred in sending down Assist- 
ant Commi into the 
tithe of a particular individual as if of a 
whole parish. He 
for these reasons to ei port the Amend- 
ment of the Member for Lancaster. 
Mr. tegponloctige st erved that it appear- 
ed to him as this the fol baie 
inv then that occupying tenants, 
for instance under a lease for seven years, 
which must be nearly expired, would have 
the right of binding the inheritance for 
ever, with the sanction of 
oners wil e consent of 
interested in the land. 
the 
Solicitor 


ssioners to inquire 


hon. 


Clause and 


stood 


the Commissi- 
those really 
That surely could 
intention of Government. 


hout tl 


not be 
The 
doubtedly was not the intent 
ment, It was their intention only to give 
the to those were re ily the 
owners of some portion of the inheritance: 
either the owger of the estat 
under church leases, leases for renewals, o 
for lives, w! and le 
was aware were lered in the 
of Equity manent 


1 
suenp 


un- 
ion of Govern- 


General said, 


1 
power who 


al lie d Fri nd 
Courts 
interest 


10, as his hon. 
cons 


as having a per 


in the soil. 

Lord Stanley : Sir, it appears to me, 
that on this clause there are two important 
and distinct questions: first, what is the 


felt inclined therefore | 


} Ought only to be 1 


as s being ncluded 

: make a bar- 
, with rega dt ) its permanency, 
nade by 2 a ps having 
a permanent interest in #he If we 
are agreed upon this point, (as I believe 
it will not | 


* as O\ 


id the term 
rains which 


yner, 


soil, 


be difficult to come to 
some terms which will convey our mean- 
ing; which is, if I understand, the opinion 
cn both sides of the Committee, that only 


we are), 


persons having a permanent interest in 
the soil should have the right of binding 


themselves and their successors. Now, 
we come then to the next point. I am of 
opinion that it is desirable, more especially 
if we desire to encourage voluntary com- 
mutation of tithes, that we should not 
limit too strictly mutual agreements, in 
the first instance, to parochial agreements, 
Under the first part of the clause, as it 
now stands, any gentleman having a per- 


/manent interest in the land is to have the 


paid by him in con- 
| sideration of tithe during the period of 
hat incumbency. Then, under the latter 


| power of agrecing 
ithe amount to be 


with the incumbent for 


| part of the clause, persons having a certain 


-or the tenants, | 
r| to make an agreement binding 


power of inheritance in the land, shall be 


entitled to make that agreement binding, 
not only upon him but upon his suc- 
cessors; in the case of the incumbent, 


not without the consent of the patron or 
ordinary—in the case of persons not having 
a certain estate in the land, not without 
the consent of the Commissioners. Now, 
I am rather doubtful whether, even with 
the consent of the Commissioners, parties 
not having a certain interest in the land, 
a permanent interest, ought to be allowed 
their suc- 
cessors. But, again, there was a question 
raised by my hon. Friend, the Member for 
whether in the case of a single 
individual having an interest in the land, 
though an interest less than three- 
fourths of the whole value of the tithe- 
land in the parish, should be empowered 


Lancaster, 
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to agree for himself and successors with 
the incumbent, with the consent of the 
patron or ordinary. I am inclined to 


think that in this case, the case of persons | 


having a fee-simple estate, it would be 
beneficial to depart from the principle of 
parochial agreement, and to allow that in- 
dividual, on his own behalf, to make hi 
commutation without the consent of th 
parish generally; for I cannot understand 
why an individual should be bound down 
by the decision of a majority in hi 
so as to be prevented trom 
an agreement, which Parliament is de- 
sirous of sanctioning. At the same time, 
itis My opinion that it will not prevent 
parochial agreements being atterwards 
entered into; on the contrary, if all t! 

landowners in a parish were to sce tl! 

beneficial effect produced in the case of an 
individual commutation, its tendency would 
be, not to discourage but to encourage it; 
every other landowner being impelled to 
it by the example of his enterprising and 
successful neighbour. Now, Sir, some 


> m9 Pro 
}IS ris 


enteripe mnt 


hon. Gentlemen say, ‘‘ don’t encourage | 


individual commutation; if you do, look at 


the want of uniformity you will produce— | 


one individual in a parish commuting, and 
another not.” Why, Sir, the very sam« 
argument will apply to counties. ‘* Look, 
what an unequal, what a checquered sys- 
tem you introduce. In one parish th 
tithes are commuted, in another the old 
system prevails. In one hundred the 
tithes are commuted, in another not.’ 
Seeing, therefore, that this argument may 
be as justly carried out in respect t 

counties as with respect to parishes, | am 
on all considerations, disposed to agree to 
this clause, so far as it enables a person 
having a real interest in the parish to com- 
mute on his own account with the tith 


owner, having the sanction of the patron | t 
and ordinary, or of the Commissioners. | | 


But I am not disposed to extend the inter 


pretation of the word ‘‘ owner,” as it is | 


proposed to be extended, so as to allow 
any person, not having a permanent in- 
terest in the inheritance, to make a com- 
mutation binding upon his 
even though made with the consent of the 
Commissioners’ 


successors, 


Mr. Cutlar Fergusson deprecated the | 


injustice of preventing an individual will- 
ing to commute from commuting, without 
the consent of the majority of the parish. 
The Solicitor General said, with regard 
to the objection against allowing commun 
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{tation by any « xcept the avsolu owners 


} » 1 ] | aie - 
of the estate, it shouid be recollected how 


, 
impossible and unjust it would be te 
throw upon the tithe owner the purden of 
: ’ ee , 
finding whethet the person ita whom 
t 
+ tir : | r 1, liyt 
is treating was posses f tUsO Lt 
, , , 
it l ipat was only 1 ot t in- 
enlen¢ which \ i I } 
8! i estriction iT ir | 1 
( was somewhat erro! ned; 
i a i 
¢ | : ] 
| I I Lue I ( H } 
| { ( roo } ' 
t , time | nt t 
| 
Mak { Claul j l} 
Ol I } 
at) Y Fr Lh { ll 
( é al ( i land 
‘ I ( ier Ol le, ft \ 
€a i oOo { \ a t I +) 
! { } . . xx] h 3 
that th owner OF Ilanha, par i whicn ti 
subject to rectorial and part of it to vica 
a | | F , } 
rial tithes, might, Ww the owner OF the 


former consented, contract with him, and 
that with the consent of the patron or 
1 
| 


ordinary, that contract might b 





|} permanent one. In the - 
it is enacted, that “* to everv agreement 
that shall be entered into for the com: 
tation of tithes, pursuant to the provisions 
of this \ct, there shall be parties t! 
owner tl land whereot ie titl 
pre 1 to be commuted, as sO every 
( I I yi t] a Ine ft n, or out of. 
a ich lands No L sit intend 
ed that a party hoid lan ject to 
{ { Scr ti { tl ( I 
it€ »W o'on desc { t tithe 
ih Solicitor General Certainly not. 
I'hen what ts the meaning of t word 
in Clan es 6 ft] whel Ol i I 
and the owner of any tithe may con 
tract with each other?” How is it possibl 
to reconcile the 17th Clause to t l2th 
Clause It appears tome that individual 
ommutation of tithe by volunta ’ - 
ment, will open the d t reat abuse 
it wul produce, first a greater want ol 
untfor It t! in at present st In th 
Same pa ish you may h tito Ire 
land, tit! f which comm ! 
under the Svstem of individnal voluntary 
commutation, and land sul ject to th 
payment of tithe in kind n 
ainine that object so essential 
ment of this great 
You ill have V i e 
ANG conseane ils VE CoO ‘ 
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adapted to the different descriptions of 
tithe to be recovered. Then, as to indi- 
vidual award, which should be connected 
with the consideration of individual com- 
mutation by agreement. | 
oneht not to give an individual the power 
of inflicting the inconvenience and the 
expense of the complex machinery in- 


troduced by this Act for the settlement of 
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| 


think you | 
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venting an incumbent from entering into 


| an agreement for a longer period has his 


own “incumbency, without the consent of 
the patron and ordinary, as_ the persons 
permanently interested in the revenues 


arising from that particular parish. It 


| would at the 


same time prevent any owner 


| having an estate less than a fee-simple 


his particular tithe. But the most im- |! 
thi 


portant question under Act will be 
the question of ted s how will you 
provide for the recovery of the different 
p' nits ns of th rent-charge to be paid by 
each individual landowner; how will you 
for instance, in the case I have just put, 
provide for the recovery by the rector 
and the vicar 
tithe C 

The Solicitor General:—The parties 
agree: say the Rector for 30/. the Vicar 
for 15/.; well, then each of them will have 
their rent-charge to those distinct amounts. 

Sir Rohert Pecl: But there is no dis- 
tinct provision for the mode of recovery 
of their tithe or that such agreement 
shall be necessary; and I see great difh- 
culty in the way of settling that point as 
the Bil! stands. 

Mr. Goulburn: With respect to indi- 
vidual commutation by agreement, I con- 


fess I do not see so much difficulty in the 


wav of general parochial agreement, yé t, 
as the c neers of each party is necessary, 
if vou combine the consent of the rector 


and vicar, I am not disposed to offer any 
opposition to the clause at this period. 

Sir Robert H, Inglis concurred with his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley), that volun- 
tary individual commutation would lead 
to general commutation through the 
parish, and that the clause as it now 
stood, limited by the word ‘ owner,” 
would meet the necessities of the case. 

Lord John Russell. I think that as to 
the mode of recovery: there will be no 
difficulty, and that justic e will be done by 
this clause: when the owner of the land 
and the owner of the tithe agree. I can 
see no danger whatever in individual vo- 
Juntary commutation. With respect to 
individual or compulsory award, I will 
pot now touch upon tha 


i 
rd Stanley pie that the last 


line and a-half of the clause in question 
(untess the same should have been con- 
tirmed under the hands and seal of the 
Comaiissioners) should be on art » the 
effect of which would be, that while pre- 


of the different portions of 


or fee-tail from entering into any agrec- 
ment for a longer period than the period 
of his estate. The present clause gave 
to the Commissioners the right of super- 

seding the rights of all successors and in- 
heritors, and he suggested that they should 
take away that power from the Commis- 
sioners of sanctioning an agreement with 
a person having only a limited fee. 

The Attorney General (Sir John Camp- 
bell) considered the rector and the vicar, 
in the case put by the right hon. Baron- 
et, the Member for Tamworth, as joint 
owners of the tithe, and therefore the 
consent of both was necessary. With 
regard to what the noble Lord, who had 
just sat down, had said, as to limiting the 
power of agreement binding successors 
and inheritors to owners of fee-simple or 
fee-tail, he entirely protested against that 
opinion. There wasa Bill nowupon the table 
which hehad had the honour of introducing 
into the House, the great object of which 
was to give to the owners of particular 
estates the power of enfranchising copy- 
holds; at present the liberty to agree 
with the landlord for enfranchisement 
being limited to owners in fee-simple or 
fee-tail, The principle of that Bill had 
been sanctioned by the House, and _ it 
was upon that very principle that this 
clause had been framed. 
that principle was not admitted, they had 
better strike out the clause altogether ; 
for it was well known that all the great 
landed estates of the country were pre- 
served in the family by their being limited, 
with remainders in tail; almost all the 
nobility in the country held their estates 
only for life, with remainder in tail to first 
and other sons, &c., and the effect of such 
a limitation as that proposed by the noble 
Lord, would be to render the clause, 
nearly, if not wholly, ineffectual by im- 
posing a most widely-operating check 
nen the iia of commutation. 

Mr. Pem! prone had never conceived it 
possible, as the Bill was framed, that the 
consent of both rector and vicar should 


be required in the case put bv his right 
He was surprised 


hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel). 





Indeed, if 
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to hear the hon. and learned Attorney CHAIRMAN OF SEL! ( 
General say, that the rector and vicar Sir James Graham said. 1 order 
were joint owners of the tithe. Nobody to fix the practice of Parliament with ; 
ever heard of such a thing! And he could | rv spect to the power of the Chai:man of a 4 
not conceive that Government intended to Select Committee to vote, he thoucht an fa 
prevent the possibility of an arrangement | uniform rule should be laid down, and 4 
with the vicar without the consent of | established by a declaratory rm of Ht 
the rector; and vice versd. the House. It was not necessat 

The Solicitor General: There appears | the point, because it must rest the 
to me, Sir, to be two points raised by my inalo2y to ft ract of th I] se 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for. itself. and the « ea y and ju if 
Ripon. First: whether the rector and , case dema i that in.a Select Committ . 
vicar should be allowed to commute dis-. where the numbers we: Hl. th 
tinct from each other; and secondly, Chairman should not exer ee 
whether the Clause, as it stands, gives ponderating an influen ' 
them the power of doing so. Now to! ve r, except where tl 
advert to the latter point, in the first place: | side were equal. He shou! OW 
at the beginning of the 12th Clause, it is, move, according to the not l hal 
enacted that the ‘‘owner of any land, given, the following lat “That, 
and the owner of any tithe, may contract” | according to the estal od 411 a eee 
together in manner hereinafter mentioned. | liament, the Cha . ofa S ( ae 
In the 17th Clause we find a provision, that | mittee can only y when t san 
‘‘ in every agreement which shall be en- equality of voi $7 
tered into for the commutation of tithe, The motion was lt 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act ; 
that there shall be parties, the owner of - — eee 
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the land whereof the tithe is proposed to noe ; . 
be commuted, as also every owner of any : e 
tithe arising from or out of any such land.” 2 
Now although, undoubtedly I admit) ,™ Se ge : 
there may be some apparent obscurity in 
the first of these clauses, yet the words Relief.—By 1 . 
‘inmanner hereinafter mentioned,” plainly |.) op w say 
couple it with the second, and therefore it various P \ , 
is clear what meaning is meant to be con- 
veyed by the two together. Now, to look . ; 
at the question in the light of principle ; HOt EO COMM! 
is it or is it not advisable to require the Mo 1, March 28, 
concurrence of the rector and the vicar ! y 
in any agreement for commutation of Ja Reada t \ 
tithe. Ido assure hon. Gentlemen that saa iene ale od 
this was matter of very serious consider- } Petitions presented. By M 
ation to Lord Althorp, and [ admit that GLASToN the I 
it is fair matter for discussion. But he} picnetoudermthe M - 
came to the conclusion that it was advi- | and from the } cturers of 7 <nuft 
sable to prevent the possibility of jobbing ; dom, for the Rx sie , 
between the owner of the land and the | poctame vacconent fort ie 
tithe owner, or of one of those persons, to} W f 
the prejudice of the other. FE cd nog’ 

Mr.Goulburn agreed in the necessity | f Fe D, 
of preventing that species of jobbing, but | 
was of opinion that in the succeeding part} Dus Correr.] Mr. 


ofthe Bill that danger was not sufficiently | said, he had to present a pet 
provided against, inasmuch as any land- | was sorry tosay had been inh 


owner might compel any tithe-owner to | the last month. He must also express 

commute his particular tithe. | regret that none of the Ministers w pre- 
The Clause was agreed to. j sent in their places who might naturally 
The House resumed; the Committee | be supposed to feel an interest in 

to sit again. | tion, especially the Chancellor of the 
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E xchequer and the President of the Board 

Trade. He regretted their absence the 
more, because, on presenting this petiuion, 
he was going to make a statement which 
more immediately referred to the depart- 
right hon. Gentlemen. 
was about to make ma- 
commerce of the 
whose names were 


ments of both these 
The statement he 
terially 
country. 


concerne d the 


The partie S 


age d to this peti tion were the pi opie tors 
this count . 
Cevlor 
M 


and consignees of coftee to 
' wat re 5 
beins tne grow i Of tne island of 


1 


the 


rae 
iadra 5 


and of the territory 
Government. They prayed for relief, and 
the prayer of their petition was founded on 
an Act which pa that House 
The 


subject to 


ssed towards 
the close of las t Ses 
that Act was to relieve the grower of coffee 
in Ceylon, and the territory of Ma 
from the additional duty previously charged 
on East-India coffee, and to place them, 
in respect ol duty, on the same footing as 
he growers of cottee in the West-India 
:d that the 
in this country, or on 
tered at a duty 
pound. Last Session of 
Parliament the Chancellor of the Exche- 
that the duty on coflee, 
the prodt the Fast and West Indies, 
would be equalised, and for this purpose a 
short Bill was brought in by the President 
of the Board of Trade. The present pe- 
titioners were quite satisfied with that Bill, 
but there were other who, it was 
bruited at the time, were not so well 
pleased—he meant the West-India_ inter- 
est. The Bill was reported, without 
amendment, and in that shape was satisfac- 
tory tothe petitioners. On the third read- 
ing, however, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer introduced a clause which required 
the production of a certificate of origin, 
which could be had only in the East In- 
dies, before the East-India coffee in bond 
in the country could be introduced at the 
diminished rate of duty. The effect of 
that clause was, to continue on all the coffee 
already imported the disadvantage under 
which the East-India ‘growers laboured. 
Upon finding that this was the case the 
petitioners memorialized the Lords of the 
Treasury. ‘The Lords of the Treasury re- 
ferred this memorial to the proper revenue 
officers, for the purpose of being informed 
by them whether there would be any diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between coffee the 
growth of Ceylon and the Madras territory, 


and coffee the produce of other places. 


dras, 


colonies. They pray East-India 


coffee now in | ma 
might be en 
of sixpence per 


its way here, 


quer announced, 


ice of 


parties, 


any 
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The answer was, that there would be no 
difficulty whatever. In point of fact, too, 
the quantity which could be imported at 
this time from the East, and particularly 
the quantity which was ready to bring into 
the market, was so small that it could not 
possibly affect the price of coffee, or injure 
the West-India interest. Still the Lords 
of the Treasury alleged want of power to 
grant the memori: lists’ prayer, and refused 
to act on the report of the officers of the 
Customs. This doctrine was new to him 
and to them, and the result ultimately was, 
that as this cofice could not be bought in 
ifa higher duty than sixpence a pound was 
required, the whole of it was forced into 
exportation to compete with coffee the 
to the injury of 
the consumer here, and also of the revenue, 
It was his impression, certainly, that the 
‘Treasury, under such circumstances, al- 
ways granted fiscal relief, but here it was 
refused. In fact, at the very time when 
the East-India merchants were refused any 
relief, and on the very same article relief 
wasgranted, and granted in opposition to the 
spiritof the Actof Parliament to the import- 
ers of coflee from Africa : it was provided in 
the Act, that coffee, the growth of Sierra 
Leone, should be introduced at a duty of 
sixpence the pound. But that was strictly 
confined to the territory of Sierra Leone, 
and yet he found that coffee which had 
been grown 600 miles to the east of Sierra 
Leone, and was by the Act as much ex- 
cluded as Madras coffee, was introduced 
here upon the very same terms as if it had 
Leone itself. If there was 
want of legal authority in one case there 
was in the other, and if Ministers wanted 
indemnification in one case, it would be 
equally necessary in the other. The Lord 
William Bentinck had recently brought a 
cargo of coffee of 150 tons from Madras. 
It was produced by the enterprise of a set 
of gentlemen there, who certainly did not 
deserve to be treated as if they were fo- 
reigners. But though the origin of the 
coffee was undeniable, it was not accom- 
panied by the proper certificates of growth, 
and it was obliged to be sold for exporta- 
tion. In this single instance the revenue 
suflered a loss of 9,520/., and the con- 
sumers were injured by ashort supply. A 
different course, a course more just to all 
the parties concerned, would have added 
to the revenue, benefited the consumer, 
and promoted the advantage of the British 
merchant and the grower of coffee in our 


been grown at 
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East Indian possessions. If the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, or the President of 


the Board of Trade were present, they 
could not contradict these statements 
Mr. Labouchere did not think the hon. 


Gentleman could fairly impute blame to 
Ministers, as he had not given any notice 
of his intention to 
Were his right hon. Friends present, he 
believed they would have no difiiculty 
whatever in giving a satisfactory answer to 
the statements 


present this petition. 


of the hon. Gentleman. 
He recollected the discussion which took 


place last Session upon this subject. ‘The 


Government then expressed their des 
and readiness to equatise the duties on 
East and West India cotiee, but they were 


bound at the same time to take care that 
| ion. A certifi- 


it was a bona fide equalizat 


cate was required as to West fi and it 
was but just that the same security sliould 
be had with respect to ¢ eylon and Madras 
coffee, The smallness of the quanti a 

not alter the case. It was the duty of 
Government to see that there was no un- 


fairness in the transaction, and that cofi 
from Singapore, or any other place,should 
not be brought in under the name of Ceylon 
or Madras coflee. 
as they did, had done no more than what 
thev had distinctly announced to Parlia- 
ment they would do. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart fully 
what fell from his hon. Friend who spoke 
last. The principle of the Bili of last 
Session was as he had represented it. The 
laid 


the Exchequer, 


Government, inacti 


concurred in 


principle of equality of 
down by the Chancellor of 
and he was friendly to that principle 
Duty, however, was not the only thing to 
be equalized. There were other burthens 
to which the West India growers were sub- 


auty was that 


ject, that ought to be taken into th 
account. For his part, he was not a 
grower, but a consumer; but yet he 


thought Government could not, in justice, 
dispense with the test of bona fide produc- 
tion. 

Petition to lie on the table. 


MunicipaL Rrrorm (IRELAND). 
Lord John Russel! moved the third read- 
ing of the Municipal Reform (Ireland 
Bill. 

Mr. Shaw said, 
connexion with the most important be- 
yond all comparison of the Irish Corpora- 
tions, and that he had not before troubled 
the House with any observations on the 
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officers of Justice, and placed it in the 
hands of the Crown, with the single ex- 
ception of the election of the mayors. 
Respecting the management of the trifling 
property which belonged to the Cor- 
porations of Ireland, there was no substan- 
tial disagreement between them. But 
then he came to what did form the real 
and essential difference, and it was this— 
the establishment of fifty popular assem- 
blies or debating societies, under the name 
of town-councils, which the Government 
said were for the peaceable and good Go- 
vernment of the towns, which the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin (Mr. 
O’Connell) would describe normal 
schools for teaching the science of peace- 
ful agitation; but which 1 
and his friends at once and openly de- 
nounced as so many political engines to 
be transferred from the hands of one of 
the great contending parties in Ireland 
to the other, to be worked by an irrespon- 
sible power, hostile to the peace of that 
country, and the interests of this, and 
which wielded at its arbitrary will, as by a 
single arm, the passions and the physical 
force of ignorant and too often de- 
luded multitude. Let them for a moment 
compare the two propositions. That ori- 
ginally sketched out by his right hon, 
Friend, Sir R. Peel, andafterwardsreduce d 
to form | by his noble Friend, Lord Francis 
Egerton, had for its object the extinction 
of existing Corporations, the efficient and 
impartial administration of justice, and 
the internal peace and good Government 
of the cities and towns of Ireland. It 
proposed to remove all just causes of 
complaint; to put an end to sectarian 
distinction; and to surrender the exclu- 
siveness of political influence. The means 
suggested to attain that end were, to 
place the administration of jus stice on the 
same footing as in counties at large—to 
vest the property ina temporary Commis- 

sion, to be appointed by the present Go- 
vernment, with powers to institute a 
searching inquiry after, and to recover by 
process of law any property that may 
have, if any, had been improperly alienated 
—to pay off incumbrances to make 
compensation to the parties entitled to it 
—as far as prac ‘ticable to abolish tolls— 
to make over all charitable funds to Com- 
vecially appointed; and then, 
what remained to the 
mayors, town-councils, 
to apply it to the 


as 


he 


an 
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maintenance of 
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public benetit of all the inhabitants of 
each city or town to which it might be- 
long. The police to be governed by one 
uniform system, applicable to the whole 
country, according to the Bills introduced 
by the Government for Ireland this 
session; and the ordinary corporate func- 
tions of paving, lighting, and cleansing, 
&c., to be discharged in Dublin, as at 
present, by the Boards now existing, 
which are uncontrolled by the present 
Corporation, and over which the Bill gives 
no power to the new Corporation. By 
the local Acts now in operation in almost 
all the principal towns in Ireland —and leav- 
ing the 9th George 4th, c. 82, so much 
praised by the Commissioners and by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. O’Loghlen), 
to be adopted in all other towns that 
desired it, he contended that, indepen- 
dently of the great and paramount politi- 
cal objection to the establishment of fifty 
popular assemblies in Ireland, by the 
means proposed by those with whom he 
acted, the towns would be better go- 
verned, the peace better preserved, and 
all strictly municipal duties much better 
performed, than under the provisions of 
the Bill. As to the plan of the Govern- 
ment, his side of the House agreed in 
abolition. The Government had, bit by 
bit, yielded up the appointment of the 
officers of justice—first the Sheriffs, then 
the clerks of the peace, the qualification 
of jurors, the discretion of the town-coun- 
cil as to the Commission of the Peace, the 
salary of the Recorder, and, in short, all 
but the mayors; though, no doubt, upon 
their own principle, they would prefer 
these should have no magisterial power, 
in decency to the pretence “th: it they must 
be kept up, they could hardly strip them 
of all authority. But their great point 
was, town-councils, popular control, and 
assimilation to England. He would then 
examine their Bill, and see how they acted 
upon those principles; first, for example, 
take Dublin, in property, population, 
and importance, equal to nearly half of all 
the Corporations in Ireland; there the 
Government, sus picious of their own prin- 
ciple, did not venture to apply it. The 
Bill did not invest the new town-council 
in Dublin with control over the Ballast 
Board, the Wide-street Commissioners, or 
the Paving Board, but expressly excepts 
them from its operation, and, by the way, 
the Commissioners state in their Report, 
that, with the addition of a few clerks, the 
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Paving Board would be quite adeq\ 1ate 
to regulate the affairs of all the local 
taxation of Dublin. With respect to the 
police — the popular control to which 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for [reland, 
would subject it was described in a Bill 
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the list specified under that head. If it 
was alleged to be population, he could 
show seventeen boroughs included in the 
Bill of last year and now omitted, which 
contained a population of 80,000; while 
they had retained seventeen, whose 
populations together only amounted to 


2 gone Re ree 


x 


delivered last Saturday, the preamble of 


which is, ‘‘ whereas it is expedient to sub- | 58,000. ‘If they were driven to pro- 





stitute a new and more eflicient system of perty, then they were met by the fact 
t 


police within the Dublin metropolis, and 
to constitute an office of police, “a Lich, 
acting under the immediate authority of 
the chief secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
shall direct and control 
such new system of police.’ As to the 
ten other places of importance, they were 
at present, and were to continue to be, 
almost entirely governed by local Acts 
now in force-—and any other town that 
pleased might adopt the provisions of the 
9th George 4th, c. 82. He would now 
pass to the thirty-nine boroughs in sche- 
dule C.; it would amuse the House to 
learn something of the nature and charac- 
ter of these thirty-nine mighty munici- 
palities—for which alone this Bill seems, 
in respect of really corporate objects, to 
provide a new constitution. Population, 
property, and having existing Corpora- 
tions, are alleged to be the ground on 
which they are selec ied. Would the House 
believe that the whole of these Corpora- 
tions put together 
little more than 200,000, and that their 
entire property is about 13,000/. a year—- 
that is, they (the thirty-nine taken alto- 
gether) fall short of the population of 
Dublin alone by more than 380,000 ? 
bang have not half the property, and yet 

r Dublin the Bill provides a mayor, Six- 
al n aldermen, and forty-eight counc itors, 
while for the management of half the pro- 
perty, and 30,000 fewer inhabitants, it 
gives thirty mayors, 180 aldermen, and 
440 town councillors. He defied the 
supporters of the Bill to show any one 
principle upon which it was founded. He 
denied that it was either population, 
property, existing Corporations, or any 
combination of these three; it set all cal- 
culation at defiance. He challenged a 
single — i selturbet and Bangor, 
with their 2,000 population, were retained, 
while Newry and Dungarvon, with thei 
population of 13,000 and 10,000, were 
rejected fromthe Bill as it stood last year. 
If it was said that the Bill kept all that 
were reported as “ effectively subsisting,” 
he could show ten that were omitted from 


the whole of 


have a population of 


a 
f 


] 4 es " 
whole _ thirty-nin boroughs 


in schedule C. had but 13,0002., a year 


among them; and that thirteen of 


the number were without 
at all; and ring the 


any property 


changes as they 


pleased upon population, property, and 
existing corporations, the Government 
could n t produce the shadow of a cause 
why they struck out ect and 
Midleton, while the y kept Bangor, Wick- 
low, and Belturbet. The truth was, they 


inst th 


had been asa or ir own cones 
viction. At every ste “p of the Bill they 
betrayed a consciousness that they had no 
sound principle to sustain them, and each 
concession that they had been forced to 
make to reason and common sense, served 
but to prove that 

to give colour to the pretext of a 
system, which a hard 
sity imposed upon them as 
only object was 
ifty legalized debating clubs or pe 


they were endeavouring 
general 
corporat neces- 


the su] ppol t of those whose 
to hav i oy 
litical associations scattered throuchout the 
country under the assumed and fraudulent 
titles of ancient corporate assemblies. All 
he (Mr. Shaw) could say was, that if such 
Ireland, with their ac- 
canvassing: and 
: elections, 
and interminable excitement, the per- 
petual trial of party strength and exhibi- 
party triumph, to expect, under 
peaceable govern- 


} 


7) | 
were eStabiisned In 
companiments of daily 


constant 


a 
- 
ft. 


tions of 
such circumstances, 
ment of the and a calm, efficient 
administration of the laws, reason must 
have lost her influence, and the lessons of 
expericnce have been learned in vain, the 
whole course of nature changed, or what 
would be as extraordinary, Ireland sud- 
denly transformed into a sort of paradise, 
ion and 


and pe litical strife or relig rious anl- 


towns, 


where pas: could not 
exist. 
mo ity had never found an entrance. The 
Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, had, 
ormer occasion, done him the honour 
some observations he had made 
Lord’s presence, upon the 
sent Lord Mayor of 
sumed, to exs 
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hibit some inconsistency between the opin- 
ions he then held and the course he was 
now taking. He considered they 
perfectly consistent. He believed the sub- 
stance of the passage quoted was, that he 
was ready to admit, that when any great 
organic change was made in the constitu- 
tion of a state, there should be an har- 
monious and gradual adaptation of all its 
parts and members to its altered and ac- 
tually subsisting condition; and it was 
entirely in the spirit of that sentiment, 
that looking to the present condition and 
circumstances of Ireland, that the 
Emancipation Bill had passed, the great 
alteration made by the Reform Act, and 
considering that it would be childish to 
legislate at the present day as if the last 
ten years had not elapsed, he was ready 
to act upon the principle that civil quali- 
fication was to be the test for civil off ice, 
and to advise the experiment, for experi- 
ment it must be called, of that which he 
would for convenience call the Protestant 
party, although the party existed for cen- 
turies before the name of Protestant, 
making a voluntary surrender of their ex- 
clusiveness or ascendancy, or whatever 
other style it was please: 1 to give to those 
means which, whether right!y or wrongly, 
the English nation for the last seven cen- 
turies had thought necessary for the se- 
curity of those who represented their feel- 
ings and serosa ge d their interests in 
Ireland. He rtainly desired, if it 
were possible, to build upon the ancient 
foundations, and to retain somewhat of the 
character of the original building; but 
upon the most anxious consideration, and 


seeing 


had ce 


having regard to the origin and essence of 


the Irish Corporations, he found it to be 
absolutely impossible consistently with the 
object he had just professed. He thanked 
the noble Lord for having reminded him 
of another expression of his, used at the 
same time, namely, that he de »precated 


subversion under the specious guise of 


reformation. He disliked all false pre- 
tences, and he must say, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were liable to that charge 
when they maintained that the Bill, as 
affecting the ancient and existing Corpora- 
tions of Ireland, was not a 
entire and unqualified annihilation. Aye, 
but its supporters would fain go further, 
and raise up a rival party in their name 
and on their ruins, while, at the same time, 
they endeavoured to throw dust in the 
eyes of the public, charging those who re- 
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fused to take that further step, with pro- 
posing a more sweeping and destructive 
substitute. The history of the Corpora- 
tions, the experience of every man who 
knew Ireland, every line of the Commis- 
Report, demonstrated that the 
Irish Corporations never were intended 
for, and never answered the purposes now 
pretended. Dublin was granted, in the 
12th century, by Henry 2d., to his men of 
Bristol, as an English ‘fortress ; and fora 
long succession of ages were to be found 
recorded in Charters and Statutes the 
repeated acknowledgments of almost every 
successive Sovereign of the faithful ser- 
vices of that Corporation—not in paving 
and lighting and cleansing, or any other 
corporate purposes, but in raising armies 
and expending their blood and treasure in 
defence of the British Crown and Govern- 
ment, and in upholding the British con- 
nexion in that country. In Dublin, the 
functions of the Corporation had always 
been more political than corporate, and 
the present Bill, while it proposed to 
transfer the political power to new hands, 
alarmed at its own principle, did not ven- 
ture to grant the corporate functions, but 
left them in the hands of the existing 
Boards that now managed them. If he 
(Mr. Shaw) were asked for proof that in 
Dublin the transfer of power would be 
made from one party to another, he gave it 
in this fact, that although since the pass- 
ing of the Reform Act one-fourth of the 
registered electors were freemen of the old 
Corporation, yet the influence of the 10J. 
householders had uniformly preponderated 
against them, and returned the Members 
to Parliament; throw out these 1,900 who 
would have no votes in the corporate con- 
stituency, and it was plain that the whole 
power would be in the hands of the ex- 
treme party on the other side. Then if 
the House desired to know the opinion of 
the citizens of Dublin on this subject, he 
would just quote a passage from the pro- 
ceedings of a club there, calling themselves 
‘* The Central Independent Club of the 
Citizens of Dublin,” but who were under 
the complete control of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin.—They stated 
the object to be “ to secure the indepen- 
dence of the city, and to give them their 
legitimate influence,” by which means 


they stated that ** the club would be able 
to wield such a corporate constituency as 
to secure the wards, the common council, 
the board of aldermen, and every other 
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office of delight and influence”—turn to 
the original purpose of the Irish Corpora- 
tions, the Commissioners report that James 
Ist gave charters to fifty-tive Corporations 
in Ireland, and they sav, ‘* that these were 
in fact close Corporations, exclusively 
Protestant.” With respect to Belturbet, 
which was retained with its two thousand 
inhabitants, the Commissioners report, that 


“ originally created for Protestant pur- 
poses, it always continued an exclusively 
Protestant Corporation.” And so late as 


within the last century an Act was passed 


relative to the Corporation of Kilkenny 
which in its very title, purported to 
be “An Act for strengthening the Pro- 


testant interest in the Corporation.” 
But, as he (Mr. Shaw) had stated 
already, before the distinction of sai 


testant and Roman Catholic was know 
party spirit was almost as rife in fee 
land as it had been he same 
parties, under the names of English and 
anti-English, of the original inhabitants 
and the settlers, one possessing the 
perty, the other representing numbers, one 
set contending for the px 
country, the other to expel them, main- 
tained a constant warfare. At the Re- 
formation, the English party ado 
religion of this country—the In ish kept 
t 


since. 


ssession of the 


their own, and no doubt the difference of 
religion has since served not onl y to mark 
more plaiuly the division, but had naturally 
contributed to embitter the ‘stil more an- 


cient strife between them. Let it not, 


however, be said that aie? was a matter of 


religious inequality, for all the Protestants 
now asked, with respect to thi 
before the House, was equa! terms. And 
was there a man in that 
venture to get up in his place, and se- 
riously assert that, in se ae ent state and 
circumstances of Ireland, any legis- 
lature would attempt, not only to apply 
similar principles of legislation, but ide . 
tical enactments to that country a to 
this? The present Bill itself belied the 
supposition, for it was totally different, 


measure 


1] | . ] 
Liouse that would 


sane 


especially as regards the administration of 


justice from the English Act on the same 
subject. And what were the Police and 
Constabulary Bills brought in by the nob 
Lord opposite this session, but continua- 
tions of the Whiteboy Code, the Insur- 
rection Acts, the Peace Preservation, the 
Suppression of Association, and the Co- 
ercion Acts, while this Bill would establish 
fifty such associations that no law could 
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J 
reach, and various shifts and devices 
which those Acts recited and provide d 


igainst, as having been resorted to for the 
evasion of thelaw,which would be no longer 


necessary. But surely, whatever others 


did, his Majesty’s Ministers could not 
forget their own speeches and acts upon 
that subject, Mu h less the speec hes which 


within the jast few years they had put 
into the mouth of his Majesty, and the 
\ets which, upon the ground of a strong 
essity, they had called upon that 

| to pa sf It was not | n2 since 
lajyesty had been advised by his pre- 

t Mu rs to tell t Hiouse, that in- 
subordination and violence were raging in 
Ireland, t! law set at defiance and lite 


, 


d property insecure. Did Ministers 


1 


forget the despatches of Lord Wellesley, 
their own Lord- Lieutenant, describing law- 
less combination as in full force, and a 
con ple te system of savage legislation es- 
tablished almost in every district of three 
provinces In [re l He would not now 
refer to the causes so cl arly and foreibly 

ced out in these desp tches. Could 
king unen forget the markable ex- 
pression there applied to the condition of 


lreland, that, in many parts of it, it we 

safer to violate the law than obey it? 
I i he refer to t observations of Lord 
Althorp to th same effect, when ridi- 
culing the notion of assimilating the two 
countries in legislation, whil one en- 
joyed the blessings of a well-reculated 


liberty, and the other was labouring 


ider the double cu: of terrorism and 
very’ Would to God that he (Mr. 
Sh could say with truth, that the pre- 
ent condition of the country was mate- 
rially improved; but let any unprejudiced 
man comp the re ports ¢ { the proce ed- 


it the Irish, compared with those at 
the English and say, could he 
conclusion ? Did 


aSSIZES, 


th y heat in England of sixty-eight per- 

ns chareed at one assize town for mur- 

dei men, the witnesses of murder, 

leclaring, that, from fear of their own 

lives, they had to keep the secret for 
] 


months, and forcing the Judge to exclaim, 
thank God, there were happier 
s where such fear did not exist, an 

ecret could not have slept 
Judge, witnessing the 
total frustration of the ends of justice in a 
case of foulest murder, having to 
declare aloud, that if state of 
society were allowed to continue in that 


th if, 
regio 
so dreadful as 
so long ?—another 
| 
the 
such a 
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unfortunate country, the inhabitants might | ple in a couutry where such things could 
well pray to God to deliver them from it, | be said, and believed, and have their 


and to shorten their days? The number 
of homicides returned for the last few 
years in Ireland was enough to make the 
blood of humanity run cold; and Lord 


| 


fearful influence? This very priesthood 


| it was whom the hon. and learned Mem- 


Hatherton, when Secretary for Ireland, | 


said, that during his Secretaryship, the 
reports of murders in Ireland made to his 
office averaged two for every day in 
the year. It was only the other day that 
he had read in a daily journal, high in 
the confidence of the Government, that, 
in the county of Kilkenny, there was 


what was termed a house of eall for 
murders, where a book was kept, and it 


was only necessary to enter any man’s 
name, and make a deposit, according to a 
fixed scale of prices, in order to procure 
that man’s house to be burnt, his cattle 
destroyed, or himself or family murdered 
in cold blood—the higher atrocity only to 
be measured by the money-price set upon 
it. And would Englishmen admit, that a 
country in this state of barbarous uncivi- 
lization was to have its laws assimilated 
to theirs? Would it be b« in this 
country, that the priest of any religion 
should exercise that despotic sway and 
spiritual tyranny over the minds of the 
people that universally operated at the 
Irish elections? Was it fitting to in- 
crease tenfold the number of political 
elections in a country where men, who 
voted against the popular will were suf- 
fered by the so-called ministers of religion 
to be dragged from their places of public 
worship, and the wood of the pews which 
they occupied broken to and 
placed before their windows, and in sight 
of their families, in the forms of gibbets 
and of I the Roman 


roe 


piece S, 


coffins ? — where 
Catholic priests could so far forget their 
sacred duty, and desecrate their functions, 
as to persuade their ignorant flocks, that 
every vote they gave was for their God ? 
[‘‘ hear,” from Mr. Roebuck.] Did the 
hon. Member for Bath really mean by 
that cheer, that such a course could be 
justified? [Mr. Roebuck had not so in- 
tended.] He would state a still more 
aggravated case of an election where 
great political excitement prevailed, and 
the priest from his altar declared that it 
was not to be considered an election on 
earth, but in heaven, where every vote 
that was given was registered. And 
would it, then, be said, that sound popu- 
Jar control could operate amongst a peo- 


ber for Dublin, in his project as to the 
Volunteers of Ireland, had told the people 
they should resort to in all worldly mat- 
ters in place of the lawful magistracy ; 
and the priesthood in return openly 
boasted, * that set up a cabbage-stalk in 
the name of O’Connell and Repeal, and 
they would return it by a triumphant 
majority.” Did his Majesty’s Ministers 
really believe, that, by increasing such a 
power as that, they would add to the 
happiness of one single human being, who 
was subject to it? Did the noble Lord 
Opposite, and those about him, themselves 
find the same service to be perfect free- 
dom? Was this the luxury of liberty that 
the noble Lord, the Secretary at War 
(Lord Howick) had on a former night 
described? Depend upon it that party 
who were demanding that Ireland should 
govern herself, meant that they should be 
allowed to govern her. When they asked 
for equal laws, what they intended was, 
that they themselves should obtain the 
power of administering and controlling 
them—and when they declared with me- 
naces and threats, that they would have 


justice for Ireland, they were only gerasp- 
’ : y gras} 


ing at the sword of justice for their own 
purposes. England would have cause to 
rue the day they gained it—it would be 
no longer the instrument of equal laws, 
nor would it turn to the ploughshare of 
peaceful industry, but an iron rod of 
despotism to their deluded followers, and 
of fierce oppression to their opponents. 
It would be wielded as the weapon of 
unceasing hostility to the interests of 
England and the integrity of the United 
Kingdom. He would entreat the House 
to consider how each successive concession 
had been received, and made the ground- 
work for further demands. When Roman 
Catholic Emancipation was granted, then 
its warmest supporters were denounced as 
Orange, and as bigoted as its most 
strenuous opponents, Next came Reform 
—and who had been so maligned as the 
Marquess Wellesley, Lord Anglesey, the 
noble Lord on his left (Lord Stanley), 
and all the most distinguished supporters 
of that measure? When Repeal was the 
order of the day, when the object was to 
gain the Orangemen, they “ were noble, 
and generous, and high minded,” and the 





— 
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Whigs, who opposed it, were “ base, 
bloody, and brutal.” But when this 
further step to that measure of fifty 
licensed associations became necessary, 
then the Orangemen who had rejected the 
former overtures became “ fell tiends and 
an infernal faction,” and the name of 
Whig, which a short time since, ‘ if any 
person desired to describe the extrem 
of meanness, selfishness, and hypocrisy, 
would supply his every purpose of ex: 
cration,” was now synonymous with 
“justice to Ireland.” Since then, the 
leaders of the Orange party in Ireland had 
nobly and generously sacrificed feelings 
connected with their earliest associations, 
and run the hazard of giving offence to 
their dearest and most valued friends, 
order to anticipate the wish of the Crown, 
and to meet the general feeling of this 
country ; and yet they were held up by 
the organs of the opposite party as having 
betrayed and deserted the friends and the 
cause they would willingly have laid 
down their lives to serve. And now the 
Protestants of Ireland, surrendering fo: 
peace-sake the last of their former pri- 
vileges, have proposed to their opponents 
terms of perfect equality, which had been 
disdainfully rejected, and thus the predic- 
tion fulfilled—that nothing but supremacy 
would satisfy them. He expected little 
from an appeal to the House in the ] 
position of party politics. From his Ma- 


resent 


jesty’s Ministers, whatever might be their 


own better judgment, it was in vain to 
expect any good result from Pi Rie ent 
in the present case, depending as they wer 
for theirdaily existence upon a party whose 
only object in the present Bill was the 
political power it was calculated to confer 
on themselves. But he felt entitled to ask 
his Majesty’s Ministers, and they should let 
the country know, what were their real in- 
tentions with respect to Ireland. He had 
seen what he might call a demi-ofticial 
announcement of the sstainioes of his 


Majesty’s Ministers in reference to the| 
present measure. It was from an authority | p 
Hon. Mem-} | 


va 


high in their estimation. [At 
1.) Then The 


) 
ber: It was a Tory suite ] 


Morning Chronicle was a Tory journal, | 


The paragraph was as follows :—‘ We 
are satisfied that no person can read thes 
instructions without fully concurring in 
the statesmanlike and conciliatory —— 
taken of the whole case by his Majesty’ 
Ministers. They are grounded on the 
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\ 


Ireland, and it is impossible not to see 
the obvious analogi Sin the two cases. In 
Canada there has been an ascendant 
Enelish, as in Ireland there has been an 
ascendaut Orange party, and it is not 


3) to reconcile either to their loss of 
power and influenc But in Canada 
Ut e is t least this advant ure, that no 
religious diff nee has been added to 
ther difhculties, and as the Enelish 

iabitants are willing now torestrict their 
claims to an impartial administration of 
th mdicial and executive authorities 

! | of th annual votes of the 

part in the House of Ass¢ mbly), 
tion of the same principles by 

at I r J 
which If 1S prop i to pi ovide for the 
idministration of justice in the Mu- 
nicip | Reform Bill cece 


and secure the undisturbed enjoyment of 
their property and pursuits of industry by 
the numerical minority, leaving the ma- 


jority in possession of all other political 


power and influence.” If this was the 
real intention of the Government, the 
people of England should be fairly ap- 
prised of it. To them—to their recol- 
lection of former attachments — to 
their e@enerous nature, and above all to 


neat 

their sense of justice, he made the appeal 
¢] = its ¢ vt | . 

O their rr stant brethren in lr land, 

1 : " 1 T>..%.°] 1° 

It was right, that the British public 


should k y oan respect ol the present 
sure the ré i state of the case as far 


the Irish Prot Stants were c neerned. 
They did not desire the continuance of a 
sine] ibuse ; th yet nsented, under the 
present circumstances of Ireland, to the 


l lition of existing Cory orations., They 

oe } ee Recueil 
only asked, that they should not be 
transferred to their opponents ; that their 
property should be appropriated to the 
meneral benefit of all the inhabitants of 
the particular localities to which it be- 
longed; that the administration of justice 
should be in the hands of the Crown; 
that from that source might be dispensed 
equal laws, equal rovernment, and im- 


gr 
rtial justi But with regard to the 
re aes and influence which the 
political p er and influence which they 
surrendered, ‘y implored this country not 
to transfer it to a a hands of a party who 
id been always hostile to the British 


| Crown and British interests. He did not 


desire on the part of the Protestants of 
[reland to raise the cry of ** No Popery,” 
in any political spirit. He suppos d the 


hon. and learned Gentleman, as he 


; 


i 
same principles with their policy towards|had said the other night, judged of 


ee ee 


— 
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others by himself when they made a 
statement of a fact ; but he repeated, that 
he did not join ia the cry of ‘* No Popery,” 
in any spirit of politics; but, on the other 
hand, he would religiously conjure the 
people of England not to suffer the prin- 
ciple of no Protestantism to be acted on 
in Ireland. He would tell them, in all | 
sincerity and truth, that if additional 
power was given to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood and agitators in Ireland, that 
being the sole object of the present Bill, | 
there would be no security for the religion, 
the property, the liberties, or the lives of 
the Protestants in that country; and he 
would warn the English people, on their 
own account, that if they did increase 
that power, they would be laying the| 
foundation either of the final dismember. 
ment of the British empire, or of a neces- 
sity to reconquer that portion of it which 
his unhappy country constituted. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing, ‘‘ that the Bill be read a third time 
that day six months,” and sat down 
amidst loud cheers. 

Mr. Blackstone: In rising to second the 
motion of the right hon, Gentleman, I 
take an early occasion of expressing my 
satisfaction at having an opportunity 
afforded me of giving a satisfactory and | 
honest vote in opposition to the principles 
of the Bill introduced by his Majesty’s 
Government. Having been one of the 
minority who recently supported the reso- 
lution moved by the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for Lancashire, I think it but fair and | 
candid to state to this House, that on no 
oceasion did J] come to a vote with greater | 
difficulty and uneasiness, or one which 
since has given me a greater cause for re- | 
gret. The more I have reflected upon that | 
subject, the more I have had reason to | 
believe that the principles there adopted, | 
though probably less ‘elt in their immediate 
results, were infinitely more subversive of 
the constitution, and dangerous to the 
liberties of the subject, than those con- 
tained in the Bill upon the table. IT object 
not merely to the principle of destroying 
all vested richts, but to the unconstitu- 
tional powers to be erected in their stead, 
to carry out the principles of destruction, 
It has been stated that these Corporations 
are exclusively Protestant, and the right | 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
has argued, that in carrying out the mea- | 
sure of 1829, which he introduced for the | 
relief of the Roman Catholics, it is incon- | 
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sistent with the principles of that Bill to 
support a Protestant ascendancy ; but he 
is equally averse to giving the ascendancy 
to the great portion of the nation differing 
in religious views., ‘To avoid this the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to abolish all the 
institutions together, that neither party 
may have a triumph. Now, Sir, let us 
apply that principle to the Established 
Church in Ireland; being in the hands of 
a minority in that country, it is most un- 
doubtedly a species of Protestant ascend- 
ancy, equally militating against the prin- 
ciples of the Bill of 1829. Now, as the 
Catholics are not to have the ascendancy, 
the Church must share the same fate as the 
Corporations, and be totally abolished in 
carrying out the principles of the noble 
Lord’s resolution. But, Sir, I have to 
condemn, in the substitution for these de- 
funct Corporations, the fresh unconstitu- 
tional powers to be vested in the Crown, 
usurping all the municipal functions, and 
centering in it all the privileges hitherto 
possessed by the people. I trust I shall 
always be found to support the just prero- 
gatives of the Crown, but I am equally 


jealous of the rights and liberties of the 


subject. I will not further allude to the 
resolution in question, but again declare 
that I conceive the present opposition to 
the third reading of the Bill introduced by 
the Government to be the most manly and 
straightforward course to adopt. I agree 
most perfectly with the right hon, Gentle- 
man, that it dangerous to the 
properties and liberties of the Protestants 
in Ireland to throw these Corporations into 
the hands of a priest-ridden and bigotted 
multitude; and, as he has so ably depicted 
the state of that country, I shall not at- 
tempt to follow him; but again repeating 
my gratification at being able to give a 
direct vote in opposition to this Bill, and 
as an independent Member, determining 
to oppose every principle which I[ conceive 
to be dangerous to the constitution, come 
from whatever side of the House it may, | 
bee leave to second the amendment, that 
this Bill be read a third time this day six 
months. 

Mr. Ward had one fault to find with 
the speech of the right hon. Member foi 
the University of Dublin. It seemed to 
him to be a speech, not on the motion fo1 
the third reading of the Bill, but upon 
the motion of the noble Lord, the Member 
for South Lancashire. The proposition 
of that noble Lord had reduced the ques 


is most 


on 


~ 





oe 


— 
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tion into very narrow limits. Hon. Gentle- |. 
men opposite had given up, as untenable 
the position they had always maintained | 
in every previous discussion. They had | 
given up the principle of the inviolability | 
of corporation property. They had aban- 


doned the ancient and wise institutions of 
our ancestors, and had condescended to 
adopt that plain and simple rule which 
taucht us to regard those institutions, 
rather with a view to their utility than 


t 


their age, and to retain or to abolish ther 
as we found them suitable or not to our 
own wishes and times. He s should like to 
know, from hon. 

what had induced them to adopt this 
course—He should wish to know f 
hon. Baronet, the Member for the 
University of Oxford, upon what possible 
principle he had adopted this course. He 


. 
Gentlemen opposite, 


om the 


should wish to know trom the noble Lord | \ 


the Member for South Laneashire, why 
he had followed it. He should like to | 
know from another hon. Baronet, the | 
Member for Bristol, who opposed the | 
third reading of the English Municipal 
Reform Bill, why he had adopted this 
course? He should wish those hon. 
Members, each and all of them, to recon- 
cile, if they could, the votes which they 
were going to give this night with the 
strong language which they had used on 
former occasions. He saw no principle 
on which they could defend their pro- 


posed destruction of Corporations in Ire- 
land, unless it be that which leads au 
army to spike its own guns lest they 


should be turned against them after they 
had fallen into the possession ot the 
enemy. Now, he protested against thei 
legislating on any such false assumption. 
He could not consider the corporate sys- 
tem of one third part of the empire as 

weapon to be turned by the Catholic 
against the Protestant population of Ire- 
land. He considered this Bill for the 
better regulation of Municipal Corpora. | 
tions in Ireland as an engine for pro- 
moting good local government in that 
country. He was certain that it would be 
found a powerful engine for accomplish 
ing that object when left to the natural 
Operation of time and circumstances. 
Though at first there might be, as there | 
had been with us, elections made under 
the influence of strong reaction, he was 
convinced that, in the long-run, no man 
would be chosen by the municipal con- | 


stituency who was not prepared to exer- | 
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his municipal functions impartially 

f fe for the benefit of the con munity at large. 
Me wished to see the Municipal Corpora- 
tions of Ireland purified from abuses, 
and seeured uinst the return of the 
abuses from which they were purified, by 
the vigilant s ee. of popular 
Col All tl roument — hon. 
Gentl men Oo! th other s le > House 
eso} 1 then 7 S t} it t} 1e 
viotlat 1 ntendence pnuiar con- 
trol, and the in ‘ tion of 
iustice bh. ol cor} ‘i oistrates, 
could not exist together in untry so 
distracted by party as Ir 1. They 
seemed inclined te contend that we were 
bound to look to the impartial adminis- 
tration of justi - but that w were not 
bound to look to the machinery by which 
that impartial administration of justice 


“ } 7 } } 
is to be ettected. Now, he idmitted, 


me 
that for the impartial administration of 


justice great sacrifices oucht to be made, 


but he must contend, at the same time, 
that the machinery for securing it was by 
no means an unimport int consideration, 
Municipal institutions were, in his opinion, 
the first step to liberty, and after they 
were established the best and firmest gua- 
rantee for its continuance. They were 


the best schools for teaching th prine ipl Ss, 
ind the most constitutional fortresses for 
defending and preserving the privileges of 
fi er To use words of an elo- 
quent foreione De Tocqueville, * They 

e to liberty what primary sch ols are to 
science. ‘they brine it within the peo- 
ple’s reac! The icl n to use if, 


and to enjovit. A nation may establish 


a svstet of free Government without 
unicipal institutions, but it cannot estab- 
lish the spirit of freedom.” For his own 





! y reason why the 
House of Commons should deprive Ire- 
land of the rights which it had secured 


to the pec ple of England and to the peo- 
ple of Scotland, on the score that the 
peop of Ireland had } ne been divided, 
ind still continue to be tik led, into con- 
flictinge parties by tie difference of religious 
opinicns. On what aoe was it that they 
| now denied to the people of Ireland the 
| possession of those rights of which the 


yple of England and the people of Scot- 
land were now tn the calm and tranquil 
enjoyment? They were denying the pos- 

f those rights to the people of 
Ireland on this solitary ground, that if 
would be the transfer of power from one 
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exclusive party—and he thanked the hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
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! 
| 
| 
| 


of Dublin for admitting that his was an | 
exclusive party—to another equally exclu- | 


sive. But was there, he would ask, no 
difference between these two parties, ad- 
mitting them to be equally exclusive ¢ 
Was not one of them an inconsiderable 


faction, and was not the other the bulk of 


the population of Ireland? The right} 


hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Shaw) 


had called their attention to the wide 


distinction which existed between the mi- | 
nority and the majority fof that popula- | 


tion. He had stated that the minority 
was powerful from its property and its 
intelligence, and that on that account the 
majority ought wot to have full sway. 
Now, to that opinion of the right hon. 
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that love of equal rights which, even in 
the worst of times, had always been the 
distinguishing characteristics of the British 
Constitution. In the year 1829 the final 
seal was set to those concessions, and 
every barrier was removed which for so 
many years had distinguished the Catho- 
lic from the Protestant subjects of his 


Majesty. He did not wish for a better 
ora more compre he nsive de finition of the 
object of the Act of Emancipation, which 


was then passed, than that which was 
given a few evenings since by the right 
hon. Statesman who “prepared i it. The right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for T amworth, 
had fairly told the House, that his object 
in bringing in that Bill was to establish a 
perfect equality of civil rights among all 


' sects and denominations of his Majesty’s 


Gentleman he should oppose the opinion | 


of the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, who had admitted that 
in all matters, save those which had 
reference to the impartial administration 
of justice, the constitutional rights of the 
majority ought not to be set aside. [* No, 
no, * He did not intend to misrepresent the 
opinion of the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth; but he certainly understood the right 
hon. Baronet to have expressed the opin- 
ion to which he had justalluded. Would 
they then deny to the people of Ireland 
the rights created by this Bill? and why 
did they deny them? Because the majority 
of them were Roman Catholics. There 
was no other reason in the world. If they 
had been Presbyterians, or Protestant 
Dissenters, or Unitarians, or Baptists, or 
members of any other sect, they would 
not have endeavoured to withhold from 
them those rights ; but because they were 
Catholics they were determined to refuse 
them. He was well aware that for many 
years past it had been the policy—God 
knew that it never had been, and that it 
never would be the interest — of the 
British Government to rule Ireland by 
and through that minority of which 
the right hon. Member opposite was so 
distinguished a Member. But surely 
the House neither had forgotten, nor 
would forget, that ever since the first 
concession of privileges till then withheld, 
and of rights till then denied, had been 
made to the Roman Catholics in 1779, 


our history had been one continued his- | 


tory of concessions, one continued relaxa- 


tion of the 


Legislature by that spirit of justice and | 





| 


penal code forced from the | 


' 


subjects, and to make a man’s civil worth, 
not his relicious faith, a test of his fitness 
and qualification for office. He now 
called upon the right hon. Baronet to 
work out his own principle fully and fairly 
by giving his assent to the third reading 
of this Bil, without casting any unjust 
imputations upon those who were to be 
benefited by it. He had been too hasty. 
He ought not to have attributed any such 
imputations to the right hon. Baronet— 
the right hon. Baronet had scorned to use 
them, but they had been avowed by his 
party, and Javishly flung around, without 
any regard either to truth or to justice. 
That party had declared over and over 
again, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Recorder of Dublin, had this night 
declared that the mere fact of there being 
such persons in existence as Irish priests 
and Irish agitators was a sufficient cause 
to disqualify the people of Ireland for the 
enjoyment of municipal rights—that so 
overwhelming was the influence of the 
priests and agitators, so calculated was it 
to taint every social and political relation 
in Ireland with a moral pestilence, that it 
was neither safe nor prudent to trust the 
people of Ireland with those rights, which 
had been granted in full perpetuity to the 
inhabitants of the other portions of the 
empire. The same tone and the same 
argument had pervaded the discussion of 
a former night. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bandon had alluded to cer- 
tain expressions which he charged the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
with having used respecting the Knight of 
Kerry during all the heats and animosities 
of acontested election, and had contended 
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that those expressions formed a sufficient 
excuse for denying to the people of Ire- 
land the rights which were now fully 
enjoyed by the people of England and 
Scotland. Another right hon. Gentleman, 
who had formerly been Secretary for Ire- 
land, rested his speech and his argument 
entirely upon a violent speech said to have 
been delivered by Father Kehoe to bis 
congregation from the altar. He would 
not enter into a point that was unques- 
tionably open to discussion—namely, 
whether that speech had been correctly 
reported or not; for his own part he 
was inclined to think it was correctly 
reported, and for this reason, that if 
Father Kehoe had had the means of dis- 
claiming it, he would certainly have avail- 
ed himself of them—which, to the best of 
his knowledge, the rev. Father had never 
yetdone. [Mr. O’Conne//—Father Kehoe 


has disclaimed it.] He would speak out 


frankly and fearlessly—if Father Kehoe | 


had used the language attributed to him, 
he had undoubtedly abused the influence 
of his situation; for a clergyman who 
mixed himself up with the violence of 
politics—no matter whether he were a 
Catholic or a Protestant clergyman—de- 
secrated his holy functions, and injured, 
instead of served, the cause of religion. 
But admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that one Irish priest had abused the privi- 
leges of his station, was it right to say 
that every other Irish priest had been 
equally guilty of the same abuse, and to 
assert that that was a sufficient reason for 
withholding from the whole people of 
Ireland rights to which they were justly 
entitled. There was no man, either in 
that House or out of that House, who felt a 
greater respect than he did for the clergy of 


the Church of England. He believed that | 


they were men of liberal education, ex- 
cellent morals, blameless character, unim- 
peachable conduct, and, in general, sin- 
gularly useful members of the community 
at large. But had the country never 
witnessed any acrimony or violence of 
temper—had it never heard any coarse 
language ——- among the ministers of the 
Church of England? He might allude to 
a very recent occurrence, and might say, 
“We have had some specimens within the 
few last weeks of the excess to which 
bigotry and fanaticism can @arry a larg. 
party “of the clergy of the Established 
Church.” He would pass that over, how- 
ever, without oe not e, and would 
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allude more particularly to a case which 
he thought ran nearly parallel with that 
of Father Kehoe. He held at that moment 
in his hand the report of a speech d 

livered on a very grand and solemn occa- 
sion, at a creat Conservative meet 


t 
attended by all the wealth ind all the 


respecl lity, an , to borrow the phra ) 
I cy Ol hon. Members opp , all tl 
property, of South Che 1 At that 
meeting a speech was delivered by a 
clergvman of the Church of England, 
whic h would rank with the speech of 
i ‘al the > Kel 10°C, and \ ich Ou hit. I ] 
to “i t ik nasacriterion of th 


of the clergy « f the Chi rch of England than 
Father Kehoe’s peecl : should be taken as 
iterion of those of the Catholic cle 
of Ireland. He held in his] 
of the reverend Joshua Kine, delivered at 
a grand Conservative dinner in South 
Cheshire. One of the arzuments p' inted 
against the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin, on a former night, was, that in an 
ad Idress which he had made to the electors 

f Limerick, he had called all those per- 
sons who had intended to vote against the 
liberal candidates demons. Would the 
House believe it, that the reverend Joshua 
King, who professed to be a minister of 
charity and religion, aud to preach peace 
and good will among men, had called a 
measure which had passed that I 
and had been deliberately sanctioned by 
one branch of the Legislature, “ diaboli- 
cal?” He was not willing to look with too 
great nicety at these expressions; but if 
they were to avail themselves of every un- 


1} 


guarded € Xpression W hich fell from a rash 
and imprudent individual as a reason for 
stripping the people of Ireland of then 


rl ght, they oug ht, on the same principle, 
to have » den d the Reform Bill to 

people of Sealed, because there were 
some individuals who urged it forward 
with p recipitate violence, and because thi 
people of England were led away by thei 
influence. Let this House listen to the 
lanzuage of the re verend Joshua King :_— 


' 
the 
Lil 


The grant to Maynooth had been followed 


up by one of the most atrocious, unprin ipled, 
and di bolical measures that ev aiserar ta 
Christian legislature, and which none but the 
very refuse of the Whig faction, impelled on- 


in the mad career of revolution by 
agitators, intriguing fanatical D) 





DI 
senters, and infidel Republieans, w hay 
eve had the uidacity to 1 sult 
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the Church of England, who had the cure 
of 62,666 souls in two different and dis- 
tant parishes, His example would not | 
contaminate the inhabitants of both pa- | 
rishes, for one of them he intrusted to the | 
care of his curates, and the other, which | 
he called his patrimonial property, he | 
superintended himself. That, he begged 
the House to remark, was the way in which | 
a clergyman of the Church of England 
had deliberately spoken of a measure which | 
had received the deliberate sanction of one | 
branch of the Legislature. That same in- 
piel on the same occasion—and he | 

uspected that the reverend gentleman’s 
sentiments were very much to the taste of | 
the mecting, for the Report represented 
them to have been received with loud cheer- 
ing-—that same individual had thought fit 
to speak in the following terms of the 
House of Commons, and of some of its 
members 

Whenever the clergy of the Established 
Church were disparagingly mentioned (and 
they were never alluded to by certain Members 
without acrimony ard the bitterest invective), 
such discordant yells were set up as were not 
of wild beasts at 
there being nothing human but 
and he was told that the two Whig 
members that county, and the shallow- 
pated Radical for the city, had learned the 
Irish yell to such perfection, that they would 
on such oecasions, astound even a keeper at 
Pidcock’s or Wombwell’s menagery. And this 
was the conduct of Legislators in the first Re- 
formed House of Commons.” 


surpassed in a menagery 
feeding-time, 
their forms, 
for 


He would put it to his hon. Friend, the 
Memb: r for the University of Oxford, 
whether he had seen, in the last House of 
Gommouat in this, the second Reformed 
Commons, any instance of the 
House treating the clergy of the Church 
of England with that contumely and dis- 
respect of which the reverend Joshua King 
so bitterly con “4 jlained? There might be 

different views entertained by different 
Memb rs as to oe best mode of adminis- 
tering the rights and property of that 
Church, but he boldly averred ths it there 
had been no such conduct witnessed in 
that House as the reverend gentleman had 
taken upon himself the hardihood of as- 
serting. Just as well might the speech of 
the reverend Joshua King be taken as a 
criterion of the sentiments of his reverend 
brethren in the Church of England, and 
be urged as a proof that the people of 
England, over whom such men exercised 


House of 


ere 
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spiritual influence, were unworthy to ex- 


(Ireland. ) 


ercise municipal rights, as the speech of 
Father Kehoe be urged as a reason for 
disqualifying g the peop ple of Ireland for the 
enjoyment of the privileges of Municipal 
Reform. The fact was, that the right hon. 
3aronet (Sir Henry Hardinge) had come 
down to the House full of the evidence 
contained in the Report of the Intimida- 
tion Committee. It was a singular cir- 
cumstance that, with his excellent memory 
and his acute powers of discrimination, 
the right hon. Baronet had never seen but 


| half the evidence taken by that Committee. 


One half of that evidence told strongly 
against the landlords, and the other half 
strongly against the priests of Ireland. 
The right hon. Baronet had brought the 
latter half prominently forward, and had 
skipped, with singular agility, entirely 
over the former half. The House would 
suppose, from the right hon. Baronet’s 
statement, that there was nothing like 
compulsion on the part of the landlords, 
and nothing but undue influence and in- 
timidation on the part of the priests. The 
death’s head and cross-bones had 
been brought forward in the same cause, 
and for the same purpose, by the right 
hon. Baronet. In this very district of 
South Cheshire, however, to which he had 


also 


just been adverting, he could state upon 
J gs 


the authority of one of the Members for 
that county, that a Conservative meeting 
had been held, to which the parties went 
in procession, preceded by flags, which 
answered exactly to the description given 
to those said to have been reared by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, save 
that they placed the word ‘ Catholic,’ 
where the hon and Jearned Member was 
said to have placed the word ‘‘ Protestant.” 
At that meeting there were poured forth 
denunciations fast and furious against all 
those Members of Parliament who had 
the courage to vote for the extension of 
equal rights and privileges to our Roman 
Catholic brethren in Ireland. There was 
even a proscription promulgated against 
them. The hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin was represented as the Devil an 
propria persona, and his tail was figured 
at wondrous length. He did not see how 
violence of language could be urged on 
the one side as a fair argument for with- 
holding from the people of Ireland rights 
o which they were entitled, and yet could 
be laughed at on the other as a mere joke, 
not worthy a moment’s thought to any man 
of common sense and feeling, ‘The argu- 
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ment, however, 
Baronet had derived from the violent lan- 
guage of priests and agitators was nothing 
but an old argument revived; for it had 
been urged from the very first moment 
that concession was demanded 

jection against making it. He knew that 
the right hon. Baronct, the Member f 
Tamworth, had scouted that argument, as 
it deserved to be scouted whenever the 
question of emancipation was under the 
consideration of the House. How t! 
right hon. Baronet, who had formerly 
scouted it, could attach such 6 spree 
to it now, when it was applied as an argu- 
ment for refusing Municipal Reform to the 
Corporations of Ireland, he co ule { not for 
his life conceive. I 


vs an O he 


In a former debate, in 
1825, when this argument was urg d as 
an objection to Catholic Emancipation, it 
was splendidly and triumphantly refuted 
by that illustrious statesman, Mr. Can- 
ning. He did not know whether the House 
recollected the passage to which he was 
alluding; ifthey did not, they would per- 
haps bear with him whites he refreshed 
their memories by reading it: —* It is 
brought forward,” said Mr. Canning, ‘as 
another objection to the concession of any 


political power to the Catholics, that they 


are, in Ireland especially, under the ab- 
solute guidance of their priests and of their 
political leaders—men whom they reg: rd 
with a veneration bordering on idolatry 
Sir, I admit the fact; but I lay the blame 
on another quarter. If the Roman Ca- 
tholics are idolaters in religion (as we swear 
at this table that they are), we cannot help 
it. But if they are (as is now alleged), 
idolaters in politics, it is we who have to 
answer for their error. If we withdraw 
from them the more legitimate objects of 
political reverence—if we deny to them, 
as it were, the political sacraments of the 
Constitution, what wonder that they mak 
to themselves false gods of the cham| ions 
of their cause —of thei r spiritual an d poli- 
tical leaders? But, fortunate ‘ly, the cure 
of this crime (if it be one) isin our hands. 
Let us open to them the sanctuary of the 
law—let us lift up the veil which 
them out from the sritish Constitution, 
and show them the spirit of freedom which 
dwells within—the object of our own 
veneration. Let us call them to partal 
in the same rites with which our purer 
worship is celebrated. 


shuts 


Let us do | this 
and depend upon if we shall speedily wean 
them from their present political idolat: 


which the right hon. 
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‘ 
and leave des 
se } - ens om a vee } Cad. } oo 
which they now bow down before thei 
Yoyles and their O’Connells.” He might 





‘ | ‘ - ° 
rted the spurious shrines at 














and indeed he did, ditter from som tf the 
express Mir. Cann had used 
In th if passa Hi ( iid : 
not call purious at which ¢ i 
peo} ow bowed down and i 
Wi | tl t tha no t ii i 
who was ‘fan Irishman” could f 4 
wit! if | ne yratit | 
und | d Member for Du! for t 
servi which be had rt th 
( \ The man wi yuld t | 

ot uch a feelu o itd ot has 
rdinary feelings of bis kind. But had 
the advice which Mr. Canning Ave 
so much statesmanlike prudence in 18% 





n followed by those who had the pows 


of carrying it into exect 





ition—would t] 

hon. and learned Member for Dublin have 
been in possession of that vast and com- 
manding influence which he now enjoyed ? 
It was the refusal of the Government of 
that day to act fairly by his country that 
had rivetted the influence of the hon d 








learned Member for Dublin in the he irts 
of his countrymen—that had given him a 
power which might be dangerous in the 
hands of a sincle individual, which | 
would not say was undesirable in the pre- 
sent circumstances of Ireland, but which 





ought not, and which would not, exist 






under a sound state of policy. It was be- 
cause he wi hed to see the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin brought down to the 
level his fe llow countrymen, thathe would 
not give to Ireland any new cause of com- 





nage ae a 4 me “11 ea : 
plaint by rejecting this Bill. That was 


the main point which the House was 
nig 13 ‘ 













now calied upon to consider. it was n 
dmitted on all hands that the Irish ¢ 
P rations could t exist any lonver n 
thei present condition. Even the sp i 
of the right hon. Member for the [ 
versity of Dublin was full of admissi 
to that effect. He admitted t! tl 
abuses in them which could neit! 
be defended nor palliate i rh only 
question then left for the House was, what 
they ought to substitute for those Corpo- 
ration The o ily question was, whet 
hey would consent to the destruction of 
these Corporations altogether, or to t 
substitution of a svstem of pop 
and popularcontrol, Wi ld they hesitate . 
as to what t hey would do wei 
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then, should they hesitate when the y were 


legislating for Ireland ? If they were 
to adopt the proposition of the noble 
Member for South Lancashire, and to 
destroy these Corporations without raising 
fresh ones on their ruins, the pe ple ol 
Ireland would become as nothing He 
Might, perhaps, be sus] ected of partiality 
in bestowing his praise upon Lord Mul- 
grave; but, undeterred by that suspicion, 
Id say, that that noble Lord, in one 


j 7 r } ° . , . 1 : 
sinele year of his Administration, had 


doue more to assuage the violence of party 


: i 
reel , to conciilate the p ople ol Ireland, 
to oblites » from their minds the memory 
of past grievances, and to inspire them 





in future justice would be 


r hopes, that 
done them, than ail his predecessors since 
the Viceroyalty of Earl Fitzwilliam. With 
circumstances 

Ireland was 


a population placed in the 
in which the population of 
p to see the Lord- 
Lieutenant mixed up with all the petty 
appointments to be made by the Crown 
in the towns deprived of Corporations. 
But if that were a dangerous experjment 
even with a popular Government in Ire- 
land, what would be the result of it with 


laced, he should orTieve 


in unpopular Government—with a Go- 
vernment, he would not say, actually in 
league, but only suspected to be in 

with the mit ority of the inhabit- 
ants? Instead of tranquillity there would 
be confusion —instead of the orderly ar- 
rangements of justice, they would have a 





perfect chaos in Ireland. They would shut 
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up the only safety-valve, and they would | 


expose society in Ireland to a succession 
Fen ae aie) womiilsinnt whet elem 
of explosions and convulsions which woult 
ultimately shatter it to pieces. There was 
every reason, therefore, to press this Bill 

1 the House, and to sanction it by a 
decisive majority. He felt no doubt as to 
tle propriety of passing it into law, if they 


did not wish to deceive and disappoint the 


hizh- wrought expectations of the people of 


Ireland. When every recent change had 
strengthen the 

principle 
assignable 


tended to increase and 
influence of the 


could see no 
1 


democratic 
none us, he 
for the House withholding fiom a 

the empire those institu- 


; ; : ’ ve | 
tions which would teach them to use with 





} ‘2s ‘ : : 
disc n the power which the Constitution 
»them. Still less could he see any 
a ding tr ihe prayers ¢ f the 
retan \ n they called upon 
I one voice to vive bem 
' +} | 
¢ | ahe| tet neves ttt Ose 
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which we ourselves possessed. Heshould, 
therefore, vote for the third reading of the 
sill, as he saw no danger except in reject- 
ing’ it. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that in conse- 
quence of the personal appeal made to 
him by the hon. Member for St. Alban’s, 
he felt it necessary to explain why he had 


not voted against the second reading of 


the Bill, and why he had voted for the 
amendment of his noble Friend, the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire. By the admis- 
sion of the noble Lord opposite the Cor- 
porations at present existing would by this 
measure be entirely swept away. The 
House of Commons had already sanctioned 
a Bill for putting an end to the existing 
Corporations in Ireland. ‘The amendment 
of the noble Lord, the Member for South 
Lancashire, assumed that those Corpora- 
tions had been already swept away, and 
proposed to substitute a different system 
in their stead. The expression, he believed, 
of the noble Lord, the Secretary for Ire- 
land, was, that the Bill swept away that 
system which had been the source of so 
much mischief, Presuming then that the 


old Corporations were to be putan end to, 


it became their duty to substitute in the 
stead of those Corporations some system 
in which they could place confidence. 
They did not wish to see erected on the 
ruins of those institutions a structure of 
democracy, which would be the source of 
great political evil. They wished that 
those institutions should be succeeded by 
a Monarchical institution, instead of by a 
democratic system. ‘They, of course, would 
have been anxious to preserve the existing 
institutions, but that was not the question 
‘hey were now called on to discuss. He 
had supported the amendment that had 
been proposed by the noble Lord, but he 
would much rather have opposed the Bill 
altogether. He for one would have been 


| anxious to maintain institutions which had 


for their object the establishment and 
support of a Protestant ascendancy. He 
would have preferred to maintain those 
institutions in the spirit in which they were 
established by their founders, namely, for 
the support of Protestant interests and ol 
Protestant ascendancy. Sut if he was 
forced to decide upon a different system, 
he would prefer the nomination by the 


responsible advisers of the Crown rather 


lthan a nomination direeted and influenced 


{ 


| 
»} Dublin, 


thy the hon. and 


learned Member fat 


He would prefer the legitimate 
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influence of Monarchy to the illegitimate | 
influence of democracy. fe wished that 
the present system should be succeeded by 
a system in which they could place con- 

fidence. In the plan proposed by the 

present Bill he had no confidence. The 
ground on which he and those who acted 
with him had supported the motion of the 
hon. Member for South Lancashire was as 
a choice of evils. He would have much 
preferred the course of resisting the mea- 
sure altogether, He would have been 
pleased that the motion for rejecting the 
measure altogether had been made upon 
the second reading. He would appeal to 
hon. Members who sat near him at th 
time, that when the question, that the Bill 
be read a second time was put, he distinctly 
cried “No.” Perhaps, they might not bi 
successful in their opposition to the me 

sure then, but if they were fated to bein a 
minority he should have the satisfaction of 
going into the lobby with as large a mi- 
nority as any that that House had yet sce 

The speech of the hon. Mem! r for 
Alban’s, who had last addressed the Hous 

consisted, to a great extent, of quotations 


from speeches and arguments that had been 
used on a former debate. It had, how 
happened that the memory of the hon. 
Gentleman had not supplied him correctl 


with these extracts and arguments of which 
he had so fully availed himself. [ Wr. O’ Con- 
nell yawned.| He regretted that the | 


and learned Member for Dublin’s yawn 
were not so audible as they were at present 
whilst his hon. Friend had been addressing 
the House. The manner which that hon. 


and learned Member had adopted dur 

the Session in his interruptions of thos 
in whose views he differed was as littl 
orderly as any of those inter 

were described in the speech of the rev. 
Gentleman in South Cheshire, from whom 
such large quotations had been made. 
He did not know exactly what animal the 
hon. Gentleman might imitate in his con- 
duct, but he certainly was not ie decorous 
in his mode of interrupting those hon. 
Members who did not concur with bim in 
opinion, The hon. Member for St. Alban’s 
had quoted largely from the speech of the 
rev. Mr. King of Cheshire, and had used it 
as a set-off against the speech of Fath 
Kehoe; but he asked, was there no diff 
ence between a speech delivered after 
dinner, under the excitement of political 
feeling, in the presence of persons before 


whom the speaker stood merely in a civil 


ruptions that 
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tions was for the maintenance of the Pro- | 
testaut interest. The first object of both 
combined, was the maintenance of English | 
interests in that country. This some per- | 
sons might call an abuse, but he called it | 
a great blessing. He indeed regretted | 
most sincerely that any portion of those 
interests had ever been compromised. 
Would any one deny the fact that the 
influence of the Catholic clergy in Ireland 
was hostile to the connexion with England ? 
[Mr. O' Connell—‘ no.” | le had! 
heard that denial, but he believed that it 

Catholic Clergy in 


N ), 


was made b the ry 
supporting the repeal of the Union de- | 
clared that they were not adverse to Bri- 
He felt that that ques- | 
tion had for »bject the severance 
British connection. it was not then be- 
fore the House, but if it should ever again 
be brought before Parliament he would 
prepared to resist it 
done. After further observations | 
the hon. Baronet concluded by stating, 
that he feared this measure would be dan- | 
serous to the connection between the two | 
countries, as he knew it would be sub- 
versive the Protestant interest in Ire- 
land. Without, at that time, wishing to | 
raise the ** No Popery” cry on a religious | 
ground—for were he so disposed that 
not the place to do so—he would never 
shrink from raising the “* No Popery” ery | 
in a political He felt that the pre- 
sett measure would be destructive to the 
best interests of the empire, and he for 
would to the last most strenuously 


yecause 


tish connection. 


its of 


be | 


as he had already | 


some 


of 
vas 
sense. 


one 


that connected 


n Roche said, 

1e was with the city of Limerick, which 
had been so often referred to in the de- 
bate on this question, than which none | 
had figured more or had suffered more, 
heretofore, in the annals of municipal mis- 
government, and he was sorry to add, of 
political perfidy also, he could not permit | 
the Bill to leave this House without ex- | 
pressing his warm approval of it, consider- 
ing it, as he did, a measure so much in 
accordance with the local rights and liber- | 
ties of a free people—so congenial with | 
our other institutions, and so characteristic 
of the representative principles and spirit | 
of the constitution at He, there- | 
fore, hailed measure as one impera- 
tively called for and importantly useful— 
useful only locally, but nationally— | 
not only civilly and socially, but morally 
sud religiously; nationally as well as lo- 


large. 


this 


not 
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cally, because, as nations are composed of 
localities, the more we diffuse contentment 
among those localities we necessarily in- 
crease the aggregate amount of that hap- 
piness—morally and religiously, he pro- 
ceeded, as well as civilly and socially, 
because whatever brings men together to 


consult upon affairs of common concern- 


ment, it powerfully tends to wear down 
politic al antipathies, and to obliterate those 
still more unworthy and unhallowed sec- 
tarian prejudices and animosities which 
desecrate the very name of religion, and 
bring a blush upon the cheek of Christian 
charity. He was convinced this meast 
vould prove as truly gratifying to the im- 
mense majority of the Irish people, as he 
knew it was anxiously expected by them, 


ire 


| and he was equally convinced it would 


inspire the minds of the Irish people with 
the pleasing impression that an Imperial 
Parliament not only can, but well, legis- 
late for Lreland in the same spirit of jus- 


| tice, equality, and freedom enjoyed by the 


other duiaie ns of the empire; an impres- 
sion, the contrary of which, both in point 
of assertion and practice, had so materially 


| hindered the legislative Union from being 


a national and natural one, as well a 
mere political or parchment one. He, 
therefore, deemed it a measure second to 
none ip importance, scarcely even to 
tithes, considering Municipal Reform to 
move, as regards cities and towns, in 
parallel lines with tithes as regards rural 
districts. He deemed these measures of 


Municipal Reform for the three kingdoms 
so Import int, 


that if his Majesty’s present 
Ministry had accomplished nothing beyond 
them for the protection and contentment 


| of the people, they would well requite the 


exertions made by the people to place and 


| replace them in power, and where the 


people would assuredly keep them if they 


| continued to do as they have done and 


promise todo. He considered this mea- 
sure alike valuable to all classes—to the 


| rich as well as to the poor; for that every 
, class was interested in being in a condition 


to procure good government for the place 
where he resided, where his family resided, 
and perhaps his property was situated ; 
where, too, a considerable portion of his 
political franchises were called into exercise, 
and where experience showed that these 
franchises might be protected or obstructed 
according to the conduct of the municipal 
authorities, or, in other words, according 
to their responsibility or irresponsibility ; 
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but, however valuable to the rest, it was 
the very palladium of the rights and pro- 
tection of the poor man. Of our higher 
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institutions the poor man knew little or | 


nothing; but with municipal institutions 


he came into contact every day, and every | 
hour of the day, which rendered municipal | 
government, as regarded him, either the | 


greatest blessing or the greatest curse, ac- 


cording as it was well or ill administered. 


If this and similar measures of improve- | 


| of Limerick, 


ry 


a 7 
(4retand. / 


and impartiality were experience 1 aud 
lustrated in the principal parish of the 
that of St. Mich iel, which 
had been thus long governed by a local 
Act, freed from sectarian distinctions ; th 
consequence of which was, that any lea 
in feeling never entered into the 


ter, 


of sectar 


minds or dreams of the Cathol 


} + 
and more Protest ints than Cat! 


tiiis par 


ment did not emanate from “ representa- | 


tive” reform, it were better that measure 
never had passed ; because it would only 
add the disappointment 
to pre-existing evils: it 


tree pleasing and promising to view, 
A 


bitterness of 


wouid be like a 


rate misgovernment in Limerick, he used 
the epithet “ heretofore,” because he was 
ready and glad to admit that things have 
changed much for the better——partly, 


uO 


but | 
quite defective of fruit. At the commence- | 
ment of his observations respec ting ¢ Orpo- | 


doubt, owing to the progressive improve- | | 


ment in human affairs, partly owing to | 
the increased control of Parliament and to | 


the publicity afforded by the newspapei 
press, but most materially, also, to the 
exertions of bis right hon. predec 

Friend below him, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, about twelve years ago, 
carried a Bill through Parliament for the 
improvement of municipal government in 
Limerick, but with the greatest 
and difficulty then interposed by Gentle- 
men now at the other side, who would 
scarcely allow (if he might use the ex- 
pression) a single hair of the head of these 
institutions to be touched, whereas now 
they were ready and eager to cut off that 
head altogether. Certainly, if tl 
stitutions were to remain in their present 
condition, they might be as well dead and 


yrand 
SSOF ahd 


Opposition 
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gone, but he considered the vital spirit of 


good government still existed in them, and 
that the tree, when divested of the para- 
sitie plants which robbed it of its nourish- 
ment and support, would assuredly flourish 
again. The whole force, however, of vi- 
tuperation was concentrated for the alle- 
gation that this measure would only trans- 
fer ascendancy from Protestant to Catholic 
hands—an assertion the most fallacious— 


disproved by facts, and by a knowledge of 
for that equality of 


the human mind; 
rights always gave the death blow to as- 
cendancy, while inequality and partiality 
were its very source and essence. lor nearly 
thirty years the good results of justice 


if rather su 
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that others at both sides wel al 
deliver their sentiments; but 

: ; 
sat down he begged to say he had re- 


ceived a petition, signed by several 


. ° i “ ae 
dreds of his fellow citizens, who cone 
in the purpose and provisions of this 
with the exception of the 


mayors, which they deemed too hig 


qualineati 
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therefore calculated to exclude mat 


pe 


| eligible persons from attaining t 


and the number of councillors they 


too limited, but 
whole ex 


express their warm hops 
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Bill may pass. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by quoting a saying of Louis 14th 
of France to King James 2ad, when leaving 
the shores of that country with a view to 
regain the throne of these realms, when the 
French king said the best wish he could 
offer him (King James) was, that 
might never see him again, 
tainly glad that wish was not realized, for 
that monarch was unworthy to reign over 
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he 


a free people; but with a different result | 


he (Mr. Roche) applied the same wish in 
reference to this Bill—namely, that when 


it left these walls they might never see it | 


again, until at least it received the royal 
assent. 

Mr. Ewart; Sir, I cannot but consider 
that the hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
the University of Oxford, has not answered 
satisfactorily the hon. Member for St. 
Alban’s. The hon. Gentleman said, that 
the question proposed was not upon the 
principle of the Bill, but whether or not 


the Ivish Corporations should be altogether | 


abolished. Now, I ask, if the hon, Gen- 
tleman objected to the principle of the 
Bill, why did he not take the opportunity of 
opposing the second reading of the Bill? The 
proper course would have been not for the 
hon. Baronet to have contented himself 


merely with saying “ No!” but to have 


divided the House upon the second read- 


ing, he would thus have vindicated himself 


from the charge of inconsistency, which, I 
must say, he has not refuted satisfactorily. 
Sir, the hon, Baronet, referring to the case 
of the reverend Joshua King, said that 
was only an isolated instance. I would 
recall to the recollection of my hon. Friend 


those scenes which have recently occurred | 


in the most learned University ; scenes, I 


think, not entirely characterized by that | 


charitable spirit which the hon. Baronet 
seemed inclined to impute to all the clergy 
of the Church of England. Sir, a great 


deal has been said about the voluntary | 


renunciation of power by the minority over 
the majority in Ireland, Why, Sir, has 
it been a voluntary renunciation ? to come 
forward now that that power is receding 
from. their 
rclinquishing 
to retain, exhibits, I think,, a degree 
of confidence almost unprecedented 
in political history. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Member for the 
University of Dublin, has gone back into 
old charters, and told us what Ireland 
was under the old system. ‘Sir, the abuses 
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He was cer- | 


rasp, and claim credit for | 
that which they were unable | 
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of former times are no arguments for mis- 
government in modern; and the argument 
that because Ireland was denied justice of 
old, that, therefore, she is to be denied it 


; now, is one which, however conclusive it 
| may be to the right hon, Gentleman, will, 


I am sure, be indignantly rejected by the 
people of this country. The right hon. 
Member had declaimed at great length 
against the ascendancy of a majority in Ire- 
land. In what country, [ would ask, that 
claims the semblance of possessing popular 
rights, does not the majority govern the 
minority? I never heard, even in declama- 


| tions upon monarchical institutions, that 


they were not fundamentally based upon 
the wishes of the majority of a nation, 


‘I cannot conceive that in this free country 


we can have any other mode of governing 
satisfactorily. I am quite convinced 
there is no other mode of governing 
either England or Ireland with success. 
One circumstance connected with the 
government of the majority ought not to 
be forgotten, that the government of a 
majority is much less likely to be tyranni- 
cal than the government of a minority. 
The government of a minority must 
always bea government of weakness; and 
a government of weakness partakes of all 
the danger and distrust of tyranny; and 
must have recourse to tyrannical modes of 
supporting its power. But the govern- 
ment of a majority requires no such violent 
means of support, and, therefore, tranquil- 
lity and liberty are much more likely to 
prevail under the government of a majority 
than that of a minority. I regret that I 
do not see present the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, considering 
that he was, if I may so say, the original 
sponsor of this measure. He originated 
Catholic Emancipation, which has been 
the forerunner of all that has subsequently 
occurred ; and I should have liked to ask 
him how, having himself carried that 
measure, he is determined to oppose the 
effect naturally consequent upon it? how, 
having granted Ireland religious and po- 
litical liberty, he can refuse to give her 
municipal liberty? how, in short, having 
granted the beginning, he can refuse her 
the consummation of freedom? Sir, I 
cannot, I must say, imagine how hon. 
Gentlemen who are, they tell us, for 
holding fast to the genuine spirit of the 
British Constitution, are for doing that 
which is contrary to its very genius, to 
abolish the municipal institutions of 
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Ireland ; 
which dated from the very earliest dawn | 
of that Constitution; for deserting it in | 
the very moment of its extreme distress. 


country is municipal as well as political. 
The opinion of Mr. 
upon the Spanish question by an hon. 
Gentleman opposite. That opinion was to 
the effect, that ‘if you destroy in any coun- 
try its local institutions, you have in central- 
ization the most convenient instrument 
for arbitrary power.” Now, all the oppo- 
nents of Irish Corporation Reform are the 
friends of that centralization which Mr. 
Burke so strongly denounced. How can 
they possibly expect tranquillity in Ireland 
if they do her the injustice of refusing her 
Municipal Reform ?—those institutions 
which should become not only “ normal 
schools”’ for peaceful agitation, but schools 
in which her citizens should learn the 
exercise of their rights peaceably but 
firmly. If you give “them religious free- 
dom, if you grant them poli tical liberty, 
and refuse them Municipal Reform, what 
is it but conceding to them the object for 
which they contend, and denying them 
the means of learning the proper and 
legitimate use of the instruments you 
have thys put into their hands. This 


measure will become, as it were, a safety- | 


valve to the Constitution. By the dis- 
cussion of home and local concerns, the 
vehemence of general political discussion 


will be lessened; and, by allowing the 


people of Ireland free representation in 
their municipalities, you will be giving 
them that political education which will 
enable them to exercise properly and 
peaceably those rights which you have 
already granted them. With what object 
do we legislate for Ireland? Is it not for 
its peace ?— 
be obtained but by the contentment of the 
people? The rejection of this measure 


A e : . | 
will increase ten-fold the excitement there. 


First of all, it will give cause for disturb- 
ance; and, secondly, it will offer an 


apology for every outrage committed until | 
I rejoice | 
. . . ; | 
that upon this occasion the English Mem- 


the measure is conceded. Sir, 
bers have an opportunity of proving how 


to the Irish Members of this House. Most 
warmly, fully, freely, and generously have 
the Irish Members supported us in all 
the great measures that have passed this 
House of late years, 
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for removing those institutions | 


| hesitating when we wante 
The genius of the Government of this | 
| of the 
Burke was quoted | 


| and borough of that country ? 


and how else is that object to | 


Ever since I have | 
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had the honour of a seat in this House, I 
have ever seen our Irish friends the most 
strenuous supporters of freedom, never 
d their assistance; 
should feel myself guilty 
blackest ingratitude if I was not 
most ready to aid them in the hour when 
they need my co-operation. I trust, and 
I believe, that the English people will 
contribute their support to their Irish 
fellow-citizens, as warmly as the English 
Members do to their representatives in this 
House; and that a day at length will 
dawn upon Ireland, 


and I, for one, 


which shall see her 
not only freed from political and religious 
fetters, but enjoying the full sunshine of 
municipal freedom; that a glorious day 
shall yet arrive which shall see England, 
Scotland, and Ireland all united in spirit, 
as well as by statute, and all alike free in 
their religious, political, and municipal 
institutions, 

Mr. Finch would yield to no one in his 
desire to benefit Ireland; but, before 
legislating upon any question, he was 
bound to consider the condition of the 
country. It was a country divided by 
faction, and between it and England there 
was no analogy to fit ot rd the same 
institutions, In this opinion he was borne 
out by what the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said upon the sub- 
sees of the repeal of the Union. That 
right hon. Gentleman had stated it as his 
opinion, that if there were to be a do- 
mestic legislature in Ireland the war 
between the two great parties in that 
country would be a war of extermination. 
Now, how much greater would be the con- 
tention if it carried itself into every town 
How would 
it increase the agitation? Agitation was 
at present confined to Roman 
who were organised for the purpose. If 
this measure passed, it would also extend 
to the Protestants, who, of course, would 
also organise. A reference to a book 
written by the hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. W vse) would show that there 
was a strong republican party in Ireland 
anda strong democratic feeling. Now 
the object of that party could only be 
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proof of the extent to which the demo- | 
cratic principle was endeavoured to be | 
pushed. That hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had, in various parts of Eng- | 
land, endeavoured to bring into disrepute 
one portion of the Constitution. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had, oa a 
former occasion, expressed himself op- 
posed to the extension of the democratic 
principle in Ireland, because of the strong 
leaning towards Republicanism which ex- 
isted in that country. What was the 
present proposed measure but an exten- 
sion and increase of the democratic power? 
The effect of this measure would certainly 
be a tendency to weaken the power of the 
Monarchy. He was not opposed in the 
abstract either to the democratic, the re- 
publican, the monarchical, or the aristo- 
cratic principles. On the contrary, he 
wished to see them all blended in a mixed 
and limited Government. He wished to 
find each operating as a check upon the 
others, and the result of such a com- 
bination would, in his opinion, produce 
liberty. Perhaps some thirty years hence 
when Ireland was less subject to political 
tumults and agitation, it might be safe to 
commit the exercise of municipal rights 
to the hands of those to whom it was to 
but at 


be confided by the present Bill; 
this moment it would be attended with 


the greatest danger. What he wanted to 
give to Ireland was, equal rights and equal 
security for life and property, and such a 
code of municipal Government as should 
ensure, not the contests and triumphs of 
faction, but the due supremacy of the law, 
the just maintenance of the rights of the 
Crown, and the exercise of good govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Montesquieu Bellew trusted the 
House would excuse him while he tres- 
passed a few minutes on their attention 
on the present occasion as an Irish Mem- 
ber, to whom the measure of Corporate 
Reform was naturally a matter of great in- 
terest, and also as living immediately ad- 
joining a corporate town. Indeed, he 
might say, that the town he alluded to 
was within the limits of the county which 
he had the honour to represent, and that 
town appeared, from the Report of the | 
Commissioners, to possess an adequate 
share of all the evils which are usually 
complained of in such localities, and to 
have fully participated in that indistinct 
perception of the rights of property which | 
appeared such a common failing in Irish ! 
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Corporations. With regard to this Cor- 
poration, namely, Drogheda, he wished to 
to make one observation in particular in 
reply to the statement of the hon, Member 
who, for the present, represents that town. 
With respect to the charge of sectarian 
illiberality as regarded that Corporation, 
the hon. Gentleman said, it was best an- 
swered by the fact, that when corporation 
property was to be let or otherwise dis- 
posed of, it was offered to general com- 
petition, without regard to whom might 
become the purchaser, or to what sect or 
religion he might belong. Now, how 
stood the fact? The universal practice, 
up to the year 1833, was to let the lands 
solely and exclusively to freemen, which 
But what 
did the Report state further? It appeared 
that freemen frequently bade in trust for 
Catholics, and, in many instances,freemen, 

immediately on obtaining leases, sold them 
underhand to Catholics for a trifling profit. 
Finding it impossible to uphold exclusive 
bidding, or to check the system of evading 
the rules, the Corporation resolved upon 
finally sanctioning what they had no 
longer the power to prevent. But free- 
men were, to the present moment, entitled 
to renewal of their leases at one-fourth of 
their value; and this was what the hon. 
Member called no sectarian illiberality. 
That in this particular borough there were 
rather singular ideas held of the respon- 
sibility of office, might be gathered from 
the following statement in the Report 
for the year 1827. The Harbour Com- 
missioners ordered that the collector be 
required to make a return of the number 
of vessels which entered the port, their 
tonnage, and other matters; on which oc- 
casion the collector was alleged to have 
answered that it was very ungentlemanlike 

to require accounts to be kept. But the 
House was, no doubt, already wearied of 
hearing of the misdoings of [rish Corpo- 
rations. He should not, therefore, say 
one word more on the subject. There 
was no one on any side of the House who 
defended the Corporations as at present 
constituted, and the only question, there- 
fore, was as to the manner in which they 
should be constituted for the future. 
Now, after having been present at the 
whole discussion, and listened most atten- 


‘tively to every statement that had been 


brought forward by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, it did appear to him that the be- 
ginning and end of the whole argument, 
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disguised as it might be under one name | 
or other, amounted to this, that the mid- | 


dle class in Ireland will gain a consider- 
able increase of power by this Bili, and 
that class unfortunately happens to be 
Catholic. The crime of the Catholics was 
literally that they were the majority of the 
people; and what little success had at- 
tended the efforts to lessen that majority 
1s strikingly exemplified by the Report 
now on the Table, from which it appeared 
that in a borough where within the last 
century a resolution to fine a suspected 
Papist was passed, out of the present po- 
pulation of 2,000, more than one-hali, 
namely 1,200, were Catholics. Why, 
he believed, this was the only legislative 
assembly in Europe where this question 
would at the present moment be debated 
on religious grounds. It is quite true that 
hon. Gentlemen had taken the greatest 
trouble to disclaim sectarian motives, and 
yet there had hardly been a speech on 
which something about Catholic and Pro- 
testant had not been introduced, not 
omitting the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Cumberland, who reminded 
the House how nobly their ancestors had 
contended against the Spaniard and the 
Austrian in defence of the Protestant faith, 
and who cautioned them to do anything 
rather than submit to the tyrannic al spirit 
of Catholic domination. There was no 
doubt this Bill would add considerable 
local influence to the town population. 
The increased power it would give in re- 
turning Members to this House, was, how- 
ever much overrated. He did not ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to agree with him; 
but he would ask them if they did wot 
think it very natural that the Catholics 
who had hitherto been an excluded body, 
should press very ardently for those rights 
which had already been conceded to the 
rest of the empire? or did they believe 
that it was in the power of this country 
for any time to prevent Ireland from at- 
taining that to which, backed by a 
majority of this House, she thought 
she was entitled? The gallant Officer, 
the Member for Launceston, had laid 
much stress on the evidence of the Intimi- 
dation Committee. But making him a 
present of the whole of it, and passing 
over the notoriously partial extracts with 
which he favoured the House, what did 
it prove? That so strongly was the desire 
in Ireland to return Members favourable 
to Municipal and Church Reform, that 
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there was no extremity to which the 
people were not willing to go to obtain 
their object. He did think that the Op- 
position to the present Bill, and the 
grounds on which that opposition was 
founded, by the very party who granted 
Emancipation, was a sufhicient apology 
to the Irish people for not feeling very 
grateful to those who had, by their 
own confession, yielded only to a stern 
necessity; but such, unfortunately, had 
always been the case with regard to Ireland. 
The Emancipation Bill, the Reform Bill, 
the Tithe bi 
ill been considered, not with a view to 
what justice required, but what necessity 
demanded ; not with a view to what might 
be granted with advantage, but how much 
might be refused with safety. Vith re- 
gard to the alterations which this Bill had 
undergone in Committee, he could not 
lis regret that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers should have yielded on 
the question of the appointment of Magis- 
trates; but in town-councils,as he feared, 
this concession would be taken advantage 
of in another place; still he must say, 
that if this Bill passed into a law, it would 
have the eifect of doing away with a grie- 
vanee which, next to the tithe system, 
pressed most heavily on the country, and 
would prove to the Irish pe ople that the 
affectionate confidence with which they 
had relied on the intentions of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not been mis- 
placed, 
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ll, the present measure, had 
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help expressing 
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| chest terms the speeches of the noble 
Lord the Member for North Lancashire, 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Cumberland, on a previous occasion. 
Notwithstanding the worn-out jokes of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, and 
the quotations from the new drama of 
‘* Where is he now?” of the hon. and 
learned Member for Tipperary, they had 
proved most convincing to the public, and 
set the true merits of the question in the 
clearest point of view. Nothing but the 
most conscientious apprehension of danger 
to our religious and political institutions 
could have induced the noble Lord and the 
right hon. Baronet to take that course. It 
was the fashion on the other side of the 
House to taunt the Opposition with what 
was called the strange conjunction which 
had taken place between the noble Lord, 
the Member for North Lancashire, the 
right hon, Baronet the Member for Cum- 
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beriand, and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth. Why had these 


two eminent persons opposed themselves | 


to the measures of those with whom they 
were formerly associated, but because they 
were convinced that those measures were 
pernicious?) Why had they renounced 
place, but because they could not consci- 
entiously hold it on those terms? Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had, indeed, clung to 
place, but they had not clung to power. 
There was a wide difference between place 
and power, which they did not seem to be 
aware of; but which th ey would hereafter 
discover, They might carry bi measure 
through this House, but there was another 
tribunal to which it must be dheieniomeryand 
He did not mean the House of Lords, 
though he did not doubt but that House 
would, as italways had done, perform its 
duty conscie ntiously, uprightly, and firmly ; 


but he alluded to the great majority of the | 
the | 


enlightened and re flecting people of 
empire. The delusion of spurious and 
falsely so called liberality was fast passing 
away. The people were beginning to be 
thoroughly alive to the restless character 
of the Catholic party, which seemed 
though it would be satisfied with nothing 
less than domination, and they were re- 
solved that the supremacy of the Protestant 
character of our institutions, connected as 
it was with the most perfect toleration and 
the maintenance of the best interests of the 
empire, should be preserved. He depre- 
‘ated those continual attempts to place 


unbounded political power in the hands of 


the Catholic priests, for that no man living 
would doubt would be the result of this 
Bill. He warned them that if the Protest- 
ant people of these kingdoms saw that no 
concession could stop unreasonable de- 
mands, and that every stride of the Ca- 
tholics towards political power was but the 
precursor of another, it would ultimately 
awaken a demand for a repeal of that 
measure of Catholic Emancipation which 
had been so vainly held out to themas the 
only effectual means of pacifying Ireland. 
Hon. Members on the other side accused 
his friends of raising a ‘* No Popery” cry, 
whereas it was they themselves who raised 
it, by the introduction of such measures 
as this. The Catholic party were not con- 
tent with equality—they wanted supre- 
macy; and they looked upon this measure 
but as an instalment of their full demand, 
which was nothing less, he believed, than 
the absolute domination of Catholicism, 
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| form of real goodwill to all, 


| testants 
| next refer to the oath taken by Catholics in 
| that House. 
| oath was a matter between a man and his 
| own 
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and the repeal of the Union. If there 
were no other grounds for his resistance to 
this Bill, than the declaration of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that this Bill was to 
be an instalment of the debt due to the 
Catholics of Ireland, by which, of course, 
was meant repeal of the Union, and the 
utter subversion of Protestantism in tha 
country, that would be his sufficient jus- 
tification. If it were brought forward 
against him as an accusation that he wished 
to draw a distinction between the toleration 
of the Protestant religion and the intole- 
rance of the Catholic, he would plead 
guilty to the charge. It was not by unjust 
attacks on a large and influential party, 
attributing motives to them which they 


\‘reyected—it was not by holding up to ob- 


loguy men worthy of the best days of the 
Reformation, for no other offence than 
that they drew aside the veil of Jesuitism, 
and exposed the machinations and general 
character of Popery—men, as superior to 
their calumniators as daylight was to those 
tapers—that men could be reconciled to 
Popery; but it was by giving Popery the 
and the cha- 
that the fears of Pro- 
removed. He would 


racter of toleration, 
could be 
The interpretation of an 
conscience. ‘The subject might not 
palatable to some gentlemen on the 
other side, but he would maintain that the 
object and the intention of that oath, 
which was purely restrictive, was to exclude 
Catholics from voting on any question that 
might endanger the safety of Protestantism 
in Ireland. ‘The object of the present Bill 
was to create a dominant Catholic party in 
[reland, and its tendency would be to 
establish the supremacy of Popery there, 
and with this to destroy the supremacy of 
the King. Ifthese attacks were continued 
they would force on Protestants a recon- 
sideration of the whole Catholic question. 
He was not actuated by any hostility to- 
wards the Catholics as individuals. Many 
of them he knew to be men equal to Pro- 
testants in all Christian virtues; but he 
cou'd not conceal the fact that in the minds 
of the great mass of the Catholics, Popery 
and supremacy were united—a doctrine 
that was inconsistent with the constitution 
of a free State, and with the maintenance 
of liberty. It was not on account of any 
private difference of religious opinion, but 
from the tendency of Popery affecting the 
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liberties of the people, that the Reformers 
raised the superstructure of freedom of 
conscience and of action. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin made frequent allusion to 
the exertions of the Scotch, and to their 
drawing the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon against episcopacy, holding out 
this example for the destruction of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland. But the learned 
Gentleman ought to know, what every 
schoolboy knew, that the Scotch objected 
to episcopacy from its too near approxi- 
mation to Popery. The higher classes 
were anxious for the preservation of their 
feudal privileges and liberties ; the lower 


classes resisted episcopacy from a fear of 


the perpetuation of religious despotism. - _ 
At the meeting which the King r was forced 
to convene, the influence of the Presby- 
terian Clergy was nothing compared with 
that of the laity. It was this fear of epis- 


copalian domination that was the cause of 


the covenant. But did it follow that the 
Scotch, fearing before trial the evil effects 
of the episcopacy at home, looked on it 
now, after having seen its workings, as an 
evil in Ireland? He would tell the hon. 

Member that the intelligent Presbyterians 
of Scotland considered it as the only safe- 
guard against the encroachments and the 
tyranny of the Church of Rome, and the 
only security for the existence of Protest- 
antism in that country. The — be- 
fore the House in truth was, the establish- 
ment of Popery under its old ion of reli- 
gious and political despotism in Ireland. 
Will the Government say so or not? Mr. | 
O’Connell, the real leader of the House, 
did fairly allow that Catholic ascendancy 
was at the bottom of the question. ‘The 
question was one of vital importance to the 
social, the religious, and political condi- 
tion of the Sister Kingdom, and could not 
fail to infuse its effects into Great Britain, 
and to the good sense of the enlightened | 
people of the empire at large he would not 
fear to leave its decision. 

Mr. Vernon Smith:—Sir; The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
only stated a part of the case—the part 
that suited his own purpose. I shall not 
follow the hon. Gentleman throu ae all the 
points of his argument; and through 
some I should be sorry to Ti him 
After the subject had been already fully 
debated as a whole, and in all its parts, 
the debate must prove very uninteresting; 
but certainly the facetiousness of the hon. 


Gentleman has much enlivened it. Tie 
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hon. Gentleman was very liberal of his 
entreaties to the Government, but I would 
beg of him to forbear accompanying these 
entreaties with insults when next he fa- 
vours us with his advice.—Sir; The bur- 
den of the h . Gentleman’s speech still 
more surprised me than those outward or- 


|naments with which he beilished it. It 


| was this: That whereas the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill had passed, and the Irish Reform 
Bill had pa { and stil ** Protestant 

scendancy”’ remained, that this measure 


allowed that 
ndangered by the passing of 
cave the Catholicsof [reland the 


was to destroy it; that is, he 
it Was not 


bills Ww hich 


unrestricted right of being elected, and of 
lecting members to serve in the British 
Parliament, but when called upon to enact 


a measure that shall allow them to elect 
their own aldermen, mayors, and other 
rete ie officers, then he is afraid of 
Catholic supri macy in [reland.—Sir; In 
the few remarks I shall have to submit to 
the House I shall confine myself entirely 
to the question before the House; which 
, that this Bill be now read a third time, 
the object of the present opposition being 
mainly, it appears, to allow to such gen- 
tlemen as the hon. Members for Bristol 
and the University of Oxford, who had 
j re fused or disdained to accept of any 
jcompromise at all to give their votes 
against the Bill. I think [| eannot do 
etter than to address myself first to the 
{speech of my hon. Friend the Member for 
| the University of Oxford; and I must say, 
as | = that hon. Gentleman 

|in the highest respect, and, admiring as I 


that es no 


always ge don » his consist ney, it is 
with the deepest regret I find in this in- 
stance a deviation from bis usual charac- 
Iter. He began his opposition too late. 
; But if he objected to all reform, why did 
x? Why 

did he allow a similar Bill to pass the 
|Commons last year? If he was of opi- 
{nion that no alteration should be made in 
| these corporations, why did he vote in fa- 
'vour of an instruction entirely annihilat- 
ling and sweeping away those ancient in- 
|stitutions for which he manifests such 
| atiachment.—Sir; Iam at a loss to un- 
de rsta ind how any Gentleman on the other 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lhe not oppose the second readin 


| side , who voted for the instructions, could 
} now vote for the amendment on the third 
lreading? The right hon. Baronet (the 


Member for Tamworth), the leader of the 
| party, acted in a true sportsman style ; 
finding he could not destroy the Bill on 
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the motion for the instruction, he changes 
his position, turns round, and attempts to 
knock it down on the third reading. 
First we had a Conservative opposition, 
then a Destructive, and now again a Con- 
servative opposition. But the real object 
is to gain a better division now than they 

had upon the motion for the instruction, 
and to send it forth to the country, or to 
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in England, from one party to another, 
almost on the same footing, it will be a 
transfer from the few to the many—from 
the small party to the large-—-from the 
minority to the majority. I am not pre- 
pared to deny that: on the contrary I ad- 
mit it, and will defend it. I say, that the 
transfer of power to the immense majority 


|in a country, is a principle from which you 


the other House of Parliament, that. it | 


may influence their opinions and decision 
on the Bill. I would ask those Gentlemen 
who voted for the instruction, and are now 
going to vote against the Bill altogether, 
how they can defend their consistency ? 
Every one of them, by voting for the in- 


cannot escape, unless, indeed, you can 
prove that the majority are in such a low 
condition that they are unfit for the pos- 


_ session of civil power, [Loud cheering from 


} 


struction, have admitted practically the dis- | 
ease. There can be no doubt of it. They | 


did not conduct themselves so upon the 
English Corporation Bill. There they threw 
themselves upon the Report of Mr, Hogg, 
or of Sir Francis Palgrave. There they 
quarrelled with the Report of the Com- 
missioners; here, on the contrary, though 
they admit the disease to be so much 
more palpable in the case of the Irish than 
in that of the English corporations, that 


| presents are unfit for the 


the Opposition, in which the voice of Col. 
Perceval was pre-eminently distinguished. | 
I am astonished to hear it admitted by the 
cheers of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Sligo, that the constituency which he re- 


civil power. After admitting the great 
body of the Irish people to political re- 


| presentation, could any one say, that the 


majority of the Irish people are unfit for 
power? The Irish Catholics are not to be 


‘told that they are fit to send representa- 


| their own municipal officers. 


they voted for their utter annihilation, they | 


are about to vote against the third reading 
of the Bill which is intended to alter and 


amend them. But they say that the remedy | 


is so much worse than the disease, that 
they would rather continue the disease 
than risk the remedy. I know that is the 
argument of hon. 
other side. Yet the disease which you 
have admitted here, is the disease which 
you have amended and cured in England, 


Gentlemen on the | 


| gious one. 


You did not meet it in that case as you | 


have in this. You applied the reme- 


dies proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers, | 


and they have worked a cure; at least I 


have not heard any hon. Gentleman stand | 
| measure that has already been conceded. 


forward and say that that Bill has proved 
very mischievous in its operations. But 
you say, ‘‘ the remedy applied in the case 
of England cannot with safety be ap »plied 
to Ireland.” Why not? ‘ Because,” you 
say, ‘it will be a transfer of power from 
one party to another.” That such will be 
in some degree its effects in Ireland I will 
admit; but then I say, the same argu- 
ment, if valid, will apply with ten-fold 
force to England. In this country the 
distinctions in politics and religion are 
not as they are in Ireland. Parties in the 


corporate towns of England are nearly on 
an equality; but in Treland, instead of 
being a transfer of power, as it has been 


tives to Parliament, but unfit to elect 
The notion 
is preposterous. ‘I'his is a last attempt to 
retain Protestant ascendancy, and all i 

concomitant power, in Ireland; when 
hon. Gentlemen opposite could not retain 
the corporations in Ireland, they adopted 
the stratagem of sweeping them off alto- 
gether, just as an adjournment of the 
House is moved to get rid of a debate. 
Sir; The noble Lord opposite (Lord Stan- 
ley) said he viewed the question as a reli- 
T admit that such a view may 
be taken of it; and though I wish to 
avoid all religious discussions in this 
House-—I think it is not suited for their 
discussion—I must say it is too late to 
take such a position now, after the great 


The system of corporate government is 


|! admitted on all hands to be worse in Ire- 





land than it was in England; and what 
were its defects here ?—partiality, party 
spirit, gross abuse of the public property 
to the purposes cf political corruption, 
and general perversion of the administra- 
tion of justice; and how much more se- 
verely is all this felt in Ireland? But 
then the argument is, that this Bill will 
throw power into the hands of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin. But [ 
meet that argument by asserting, that 
when men become possessed of legitimate 
power, they are not likely to resort to ille- 
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gitimate power; and that when enabled ; carefully consider the provisions of this 


to exercise political and municipal power 
for themselves, they will be less 
to delegate that power to one. It is 
vou who enhance his power! you, whose 
protracted resistance to the Reform Bill; 
you, whose tardy concession of rena 
tion, gave rise to the agitation of qui 
tions in this country never heard of before, 
and which long years of peaceful tranquil- 
lity may not be able to still! It is you 
who have given power to the hon. Member 
for Dublin; and by your rejection of this 
3ill would, instead of diminishing, vastly 
augment it. Sir; I conclude by express- 
ing my conviction, that the division on 
this occasion will not be more favourable 
to Gentlemen opposite than any preced- 
ing. I consider that those who voted for 
the instruction are bound, consistently, 
not to vote against the third reading ; and 
I beg to remind them, that as there are 
now no kindly-sent snores to cover their 
defeat, it will be the more signal on the 
present occasion. 


Sir William Follett would endeavour to 
follow the course marked out by the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, by 
applying himself exclusively to the 
tion then before the Hons se, namely, 
whether the Bill should be read a third 
time ; 
vote for the instruction moved by the 
noble Lord (Lord Francis Egerton), he 
fully approved of it, and was willing 
to accept the challenge which the hon. 
Gentleman had thrown out, and to 
explain to the House why it was he 
approved of that instruction, and why he 
was now prepared to vote against the 
third reading of this Bill. He was the 
more anxious to do so, because the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Vernon Smith) had 
reiterated a charge which had been made 
again and again, that no hon. Member 
who took part in the discussion on 
the English Corporation Bill, and who 
approved of the principle on which it was 
founded, could withhold his acquiescence 
in the provisions of the measure now 
before the House, without being incon- 
sistent in his conduct. Now he did not 
object to the principle of the English Bill, 
and he offered that principle no opposition, 
although he felt bound to object to many 
of the details. But he was prepared to 
object to the principle of the present 
measure. He was most desirous that 
the House, and the country too, should 


> ques- 


inclined | 


| 


sill, should compare the Corporations in 
England and Ireland, and determine 
whether there were that similarity be- 
tween the constitution and between the 


functions, with which it was proposed 
the two 


social and 


officers in 


to invest municipal 
Ciibiids ot wel ae ia 0 
countries, aS Well as in the 


1 


~ | political condition of the inhabitants, re- 


| were 
clear that they all rested on a principle of 


and although he was not able to | 


vhich would render it 
incumbent on those who voted for the 
English Bi 9 to vote for a similar measure 
with regard to Ireland. Let them inquire 
into that question. ‘They were told, that 

es prevailed in the municipal 
institutions which were found existing. 
He concurred in an observation made at 


, h, 
each, 


spectively of 


certs iin abu 


the other side, that it was useless to 
extend their inquiry into the origin of 


these institutions, except so far as that 
their origin did ap pear to him to furnish 
hon. Gentlemen opposite with an argu- 
ment for their removal, because, whether 
they looked at those which were estab- 
lished in ancient, or at those which 
founded in modern times, it was 


exclusion. In England the origin of 
Municipal Corporations was so lost in the 
darkness of the it was quite 
impossible to ascertain it with any precti- 
sion, and certainly a re Was every ‘ground 
for the speculation that they had been 


pee that 


hese. dagen, based on a wide popular prin- 


ciple , and 


} 





that large masses of pro- 
perty which they possessed had been in- 
trusted to them for the benefit of the in- 
habitants of the towns at But 
was there any ground for suc h a specula- 
tion with respect to Ireland? He was 
not now speaking of the property pos- 
sessed by these bodies, but of the control 
which was exercised by them; because 
whether they looked to the old Corpora- 


large. 


tions which had been. established as 
nurseries of civilization amidst the 
savage hordes of Irish, or whet 2g they 


looked to the Charters granted by James 

under which the part of these 
bodies had been incorporated, they would 
see that they were founded in the former 
period on the exclusion of all but Eng- 
lishmen and their descendants, and in the 
latter, on theexclusion of every person who 
vas not a Protestant. Every one at all 
conversant with Trish history must be 
aware that in the north of Ireland not 
only were the Corporation Charters grant- 
ed for the avowed ge ose of excluding 
from the muniec ip val bodies all who were 


greater 





<< 
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not of the Protestant religion ; but in the | 
plan adopted by King James for the set- 
tlement of the six northern counties after 
they had fallen into the hands of the 
Crown by the attainders consequent on 
O'Neal’s rebellion, no one was allowed to 
receive any grant of lands who was not a 
Protestant ; and the grants themselves 
were made on the express condition that 
the lands were not to be aliened to any 
one who would not take the oath of 
supremacy to the King—this settlement 
was completed by the creation of Munici- 
pal Corporations in the newly built towns | 
in the north, and by the grants of 
charters founded on the same principles 
to different towns in other parts of Ireland. 
It was quite clear, therefore, that a strictly | 
exclusive principle was the foundation- | 
stone of the corporate bodies of Ireland, | 
and that principle had always been kept in 
view in the management of them. But | 
these Corporations, it would also appear, | 
were used for another purpose. In them | 
was vested the power of returning Mem- | 
bers to Parliament, and they were most of | 


them created for the purpose of vesting | 
political power in a select body of Pro- | 
testants, to the entire exclusion of the | 
Roman Catholics. Such being shortly | 
the history of those Irish Corpora- 


tions—what was now proposed? The 
principle of exclusion being found to 
continue to the present day, and its con- 
tinuance being deemed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers contrary to the spirit of the 
times, and contrary to what they con- 
ceived to be required by the state of 
parties in Ireland, they introduced to Par- 
liament the present measure. ‘That 
measure went to destroy the exclu- 
sive Corporations in Ireland; not to | 
reform or alter, but to destroy. It) 
removed from power every existing mem- 
ber of the Corporations, and it repealed 
every royal charter now in force. Every- 
one of these was destroyed by the Bill; 
for although the first clause professed to 
repeal only so much of the royal charters 
as were contrary to the provisions of the 
Bill; yet the effect of the Bill was, to 
repeal them altogether—and he challenged 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the Attorney-General for Ireland, to put 
his finger upon any one single clause, or 
sentence of an existing charter which 
would have the slightest effect or validity 
after the passing of this Bill. That hon. 
and learned Gentleman could not, as a 
lawyer, deny this The Irish 


assertion. 
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Corporations were entirely destroyed by 
the Bill—destroyed not merely in the 
details but in the principle upon which 
they were at present based. ‘The House 
had been told, that the intention of the 
Government was merely to lop off defective 
branches with the pruning knife, without 
applying the axe to the institution itself. 
But it was trifling with the understanding 
of hon. Members to make this assertion. 
The pruning knife was not the instrument 
employed, nor the branches of the parent 
tree the object on which it was exercised. 
The axe was laid at the root of the insti- 
tution itself. Corporations were by the 
sill destroyed — entirely destroyed for 
every purpose for which they had hitherto 
existed in Ireland. It was tauntingly 
asked of those who sat near him, ‘* How 
can you, who profess to be the friends of 


the freemen of corporate bodies, dis 


approve of this Bill, which so fully pro- 
tects their rights?’ Protect the rights of 
freemen! Why, could any men contend 
that the freemen in Ireland were to form 
part of the new Corporations? Certainly 
they were not—they were utterly and en- 
tirely destroyed by the Bill. It is true, 
there were clauses in the Bill borrowed 
from those introduced by the House of 


| Lords into the English Corporation Bill, 


to preserve the rights of existing free- 
men; but they were preserved inde- 


| pendent and distinct from the new corpo- 


rate bodies proposed to be created ; and 
whether the plan proposed by his noble 
Friend (Lord Francis Egerton) or that 
introduced by the Government should be 
adopted, these clauses would equally 


| form a part of the Bill, and the rights of 
| existing freemen to their property and 


franchises be equally protected ; but as 
members of the corporate body, freemen 
were no longer to exist—the destruction 
of the present Corporations in Ireland was 
complete and effectual by the first part of 
the Bill—but complete as that destruc- 
tion was, it was not the part of the Bil 
from which he dissented. He was far from 
wishing to appear as the advocate of the 
abuses which were to be found in the 
Irish Corporations. Indeed, so far from 
wishing to support those abuses, that if 
asked his opinion he would not hesitate 
to say, that he approved of that part of the 
Bill which went to effect their destruction. 
He knew that this avowal made by some 
of his friends near him had led to the 
taunting question, of how long it was 
since this new light had burst upon them 
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and that they were aware of the defects | | be 


of the existing Corporations. He was 


too young in politic al life for this feint to 
be applied to himself personally ; but, 
if he was required to say why it was 


he abandoued the corporate institutions 
in Ireland, his answer was, that he felt 
bound to legislate upon that subject in 
accordance with the spirit of the existing 
laws of the land. He, in common wit! 
many others, had felt disappointed on 
finding that the Acts of 1829, granting 
relief to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
and of 1852, by which the representative 
system of that country was reformed, had 
failed in bringing about tranquillity or 
peace ; and that, so far from alleviating 
or softening in the slightest degree, they 
appeared to have increased the unfortunate 
spirit of discord and religious animosity 
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(Ireland. ) 06 
— by the people. This was not 
the ca there was little or no municipal 
power, get —— in the hands of 
the present Corporat wtions. ‘The Irish Cor 
porations, were alto en r differently si- 
tuated in r« wdto munich l management 
from the English. In most of the towns of 
Eoeland the ( Or} Oration: h id the powel 
of selec ting their Chic Mawistrates, of 
nominating the Sheriffs, of appointi the 
Jue 2res of the Li cal ¢ ourt and of con 
trolling fenerally the administration of 
justice within their district. Now, in the 
|} cast of these Corporatio: s, «i trans! had 
taken plac - irom one party t r by 
the operation of the Municipal Act of 
last Session, and what power an exe lusive 
! body once possessed wa h led ovei 
uncurtailed and undiminished to the great 
| mass of the people. But what was the ca 
as egarded Treland ? Hon. sxenemien 


which prevailed there, and which was not | 


unreasonably regarded as the cause of the | 


poverty and destitution of its people. But 
notwithstanding this disappointment, he 
was willing to carry into full effect the 
principles on which those measures were 
founded ; and to say that no civil institu- 
tion should exist in Ireland, to which 
every subject of the King, whether Pro- 
testant or Catholic, should not, both 
theoretically and practically, be entitled 
to admission. Such was the determina- 
tion by which he professed himself to be 
guided; and it was because he believed 
that the latter part of the measure be- 
fore the House would create in Irela 
institutions equally, if not more exclusive 
than those in existence, that while ap- 
proving of, and assenting to the one part 
of the Bill, he felt constrained to give 
to the other the most strenuous oppo- 
sition in his power. He asked the House 
to bear with him for a few moments, 
while he proceeded to consider how far 
the enacting portion of the Bill was likely 
to remove the existing evils of the cor- 
porate system. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
talked ‘of sec uring—by better municipal 
government—peace and tranquillity for 
the country. How, let him inquire, 
were these results to flow from it? To 
obtain a correct view upon this point, it 
Was necessary to consider what were the 
functions of those existing Corporations, 
and in What manner their administration 
was defective. In the first place he should 
observe that it was a mistake to suppose 


nd 











opposite talked loudly of the existing mu- 
| nicipal governmentof the towns of Ire ela nd, 
and of the powers exercised by the new 





the measure would transfer municipal 

power he retofore exercised by the prese nt | 
i] 

corporate bodies to the new council fo | 


VOL, XAZAN. £2} 


Corporations in the administration of local 


affairs. But what were those powers ?-— 
where were they to be found? Why, by 
a reference to the Report of the Com- 


missioners, it would appear that the cor- 
porate had no control whatever 
in the municip. al government of the 
several towns. In England, the 


bodie 5 


old ( Ole 





: ala “tag tee gir te 
porati ons, not wei DY virtue of then 
( inal institutions, but for the most part 
by various Actsof “sie ioienk uaa vested in 


them the local eovernment of the towns In 


which they existed. Was it so in Ire- 
land? Certainly not. With the single 
exception of that of Drogheda, he was 
not aware of any Corporation in Ireland 
which possessed local authority similar to 
that exercised by English municipal bo- 


‘ ws : : 
dies. Let any one | ok into the Report of 
? 1 


the Commissioners, and it would be found 
stated in every instance, that in the Cor- 
poration towns of Ireland there was no 


trol vested in the 


muni 
. 
body, 


' 
on 


ipal « 
i 


; piteae 
paving, lighting, 


corpor: ite 
and cleansing the 


towns being vested by distinct Acts of 
Parliament in Local Boards, selected eene- 
rally from the citizens, without the small- 


In most 


ns 


est reference to the Corporatio 
the dutic 


places, the Ry port Says, sol poli e 


are performed by the constabulary force 
of the county in which the corporate 
town issituated. Thewatching, lighting, 


paving, cleansing, and improving the 
town, and the supplyin it with water, are 
frequently under the eare of loeal Com 
yl ion l | | lActeotl | 
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or in some instances under the very bene- 
ficial provisions of the general Act for 
such purposes to 9 Geo. 4th, ec. 52. In 
seaport towns, the preservation and im- 
provementof the harbourare usually vested 
by some Act of Parliament in a separate 
body of incorporated Commissioners. This 
system management, if it worked 
badly, onght, of course, to be amended 
by the substitution of another; but it 


of 
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would appear, that so far from working | 


badly, it had been attended with the most 
beneficial results, and that without refer 
ence to either party or religious 


feelings, | 


the Local Boards had managed, in the dis- | 


charge of their duties, to gain the approval 
of all classes. But what was it the Bill 
proposed ft 
to the administration of justice, what was 
contemplated by its framers? Was it 
intended to vest the administration of local 
justice in the new corporate bodies? It 
would appear not. ‘The power of electing 
Sheritfs—of interfering in the choiece—or 
arranging the qualification of Jurors, was 
to be denied to them. In no way, in 


O do? 


short, were the new bodies to interfere | 


with the administration of Justice ; and so 
determined did the Government appear 
upon this point, that it had been proposed 
to take from the chief Magistrates the 
authority to act as Justices. Much had 
been said of the necessity of having an 
identity of measures between England and 
Ireland; but where in the case of these 
Corporations was to be found a trace of 
such identity? As regarded the adminis- 
tration of justice, the two measures pro- 
ceeded on totally different principles: to 
the English Corporations were given 
the power of choosing their Sheriffs ; 


in Treland it was totally different. Did 
he disapprove of its being so? Far 
from it: he was most anxicus, in all 


cases, to vest in the Crown the choice of 
Mavistrates ; and it, perhaps, was in the 
recollection of several present, that during 
the Committee upon the English Bill he 
had divided the House upon the clause 
giving the selection to the town-councils. 
This he had done upon the conviction that 
to no popular bodies, cither in England 
or Ireland, could with 
administration of justice, or appointment 
of judicial officers; and he thought the 
experiment which the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord J. Russell) had thought it right 
to make, notwithstanding that clause was 
expunged bv the other House of Parlta- 
ment, in calling upon the town-coune ils to 


First of all, with regard 


safety be given the | 
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recommend the Mavistrates to the Crown, 
had satisfied the noble Lord himself, and 
he was sure it had satisfied the country, 
that his opinion upon the subject was not 
altogether an erroneous one. There were, 
he was bound to adinit, some honourable 
exceptions from what he was then goin: 
to say, but he felt satisfied that the great 
majority of the councils in England had, 
in the nominations they had made, been 
actuated entirely by political and party 
considerations. He could not, indeed, 
help thinking that experience had pro 
duced the same conviction on many hon 
Members on both sides of the 


(Ireland. ) 


House.— 


| To select individuals might appear unfair; 


but if his recollection served him, the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
who but a few evenings ago in Com- 
mittee upen the Bill under considera- 
tion expressed himself opposed to vesting 
the nomination of Magistrates in) any 
hands but the Crown, did not upon the 
division on the English Corporation Bill, 
to which he had alluded, vote with him. 


| Well, then, as it appeared, the new Cor- 


porations in [reland were not to be invest- 


| ed with the power of administering jus- 


tice, the only function now remaining 


| in the existing Corporations, he thought 


he had a right to ask for what purpose, 
and for what object, were they creating 
these new bodies in Ireland? For the 
purposes of municipal government they 
were not required, and they were not, 
it would appear, considered worthy to 


| exercise the functions of the Corpora- 


tions proposed to be destroyed. For 
what purpose, then, were they re- 
quired? What object were they calcu- 
lated to effect >? Would they not be purely 
political bodies ?—would they not be as 
exclusive bodies as those about to be de- 
stroyed ? Upon this point he might ap- 
peal to the noble Lord the Secretary for 
[reland, who stated in that House, but a 
few evenings ago, that he believed no one 
would be elected to the new Corporations 
but for their political principles, adding 
to this opinion a not easily forgotten tri- 
umphant anticipation, that, under this 


| Bill, very few Tories would find their way 


into the Corporations of treland. He 
agreed on this head with the noble Lord 
He agreed with him in thinking that the 
new Corporations would be only political 
bodies: he equally anticipated with the 
noble Lord that a ve ry few ‘Tories would 
find their way intothem; but he thought 
the noble Lord might have rone a littl 
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further, and have, with equal truth, ob- 
served, that if there were few ‘Tories 
likely to be found on their rolls, there 
would be still fewer Whigs. Ele called upon 
the House to look to the condition of Tre- 


land, and the circumstances under which 
the measure was about being passed, and 
he then asked whether it was likely th 


new bodies would not consist exclusively otf 


one party in Treland, and that party mo 

prone to agitation, and most opposed to 
the connexion between the two countries. 
‘Then, again, he would ask, why create 
bodies which must have such tendencies 

Had not the policy of the present Govern- 
ment been to oppose all exclusive associ- 
ations—had not this been carried so far, 
that a noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment had broueht in a Bill which 
went so far in putting down association 
and meetings, as to exclude, except un- 
der particular circumstances, even mect- 
ings for the redress of grievances? Had 
they not often of late seen reason to 
reprehend the efforts of a party in Ireland 
to keep up agitation ; and yet, in the very 
teeth of former declarations, were they 
now about legalizing a system which could 
not but ensure its spread and organi- 
zation. Would they not, under this 
Bill, have a regular system of political 


schools acting in concert with each 


other; meeting under the sanction of 


law when they pleased; discussing what 
they pleased, and communicating with 
each other in the different provincial 
towns, and with the parent association in 
the capital? Why was this done? On that 
side of the House they were asked why 
they opposed this measure ; he asked, in 
reply, why it should ever have been intro- 
duced ? Why should these bodies be 
created? He had heard no reason for 
the measure, except that of a necessity for 
an identity of measures between England 
and Ireiand. But did that necessity exist? 
Nay, was such an identification a politic, 
much less a necessary measure? Was 
there no difference between the political 
and social states of the two coun- 
tries sufficient to justify a diversity of 
legislation? Was it too much to say, 
that an institution might be harmless as 
regarded England, which might not beso 
as regarded Ireland?) What was. the 
state of society in the latter country? 
He would very shortly, and with great 
reluctance, refer to this point ; and he 
begged to be understood, while doing so, 
© de. 


as intending: nothing int the remote 


{Mancn 28} 
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j 


oe P ; 8 : 
eree oltensive to any hon. Jiember who 


might hear him. In the first place | 
must observe ) he thought it wholly im- 
pos ible to kk rislate fittinely for Irelat . 
vith it looking to the rei US tate 
it pe ple Wa th Cl i { i l 
land at all similar to that « } han 
aeiee } 
Whyit w NN} bI to ito 
n paper, thout in pa 
l det tlis OT I¢ tance to bavi l 
vowed resistance oi » Geternmiines 
character, that centuri | I eda 

we its like had, o uid ( 
In duneland A day reel do 
! | nal { mut the occu i ot ' 
ict of organised 1 ( { | 
ind when | hie a it o lou requ | 
that there should be the same law for 
both countries, his answer was, the law 
\ thi nie but until t e Wa il) 
fested in Treland the same disposition to 
ole V the law, we cannot have the am 
machinery for carrying them into effect 


Let them but look to th pitch to which the 
organized resistance he referred to had pro- 
ceeded, and then say that similar measures 
could be passed for both countries Had 
they not seen it operate to such an extent 
that an hon. Member of that House, whose 
high talent and character one would have 
thought would have secured his return by 
any constituency in the sxingdom, had 
been oblige d-—reluctantly obliged, at the 
peril of his seat in that House—to refuse 
obedience to the law. Was it possible 
to suppose that the peasants or farmers 
of Ireland, who had refused the paymen 
of tithes, had not been induced to th: 
course by the exercise of some intluence 
other than the prompting of their indi 
vidual judgments? Well, then, he asked, 
in this state of affairs, were they right in 





creating these new schools of agitation in 
every town in the country, and in placing 
in the hands of that very party who now 
disturbed it the means of extending thei 
influence. They had heard much of th 
luence of the priests of the Roman 


n 
ii 


1 

Catholic religion, and the evil conse- 
quences which had resulted from the 
occasional exercise of that influence. 
Was that an influence which the legisla- 
ture was justified in encouraging Did 
any man doubt its existence or its injuri 
ous consequences upon the political and 
social state of the country If such a 
man there was, he would refer him, a 
one instance of what he allud 


tt) tod sth 
extract from a letter which was to b 
1) {hye pmrinpee ryprryeit f 


foun 


] 
' 
) 4 
‘ 


: 
i 
; 
i 
‘ 
} 
. 
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dence taken before the Carlow Com- 
mittee. [t was written by Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
the secretary of the ¢ ‘arlow L iberal Club, 
d wa wanpiont te to Mr. Vigors, by 
\ ! {was p dueed to the Committee. 
\ soe in the following’ terms : | 


‘Thad a long interview with the bishop | 


f vy; he agree rely with Wallace, 
and he has caused a circular to be) 
addressed to the diferent parish priests to 


ertain how we stand in the county; 

>] 
a week I am to 
ninon a meeting (private) of a few of 


no fhe course of 


leading men of the county, with the 
clergy, to meet at my house, at which 
» will be present , in the 
mean time you should be onthe look out 


or candidates. The bishop would prefer 


that you should be the person, on behalf 
of the county, that should apply to Ra- 
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in that country. If they had any such 
object in contemplation, it certainly ought 
to be at once told them—and that in 
terms too emphatic to be misunderstood 
—that they never could or should realize 
such an expectation. He did not, he 
repeated, attribute such an object to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, or those over 
whose religion they presided. But sup- 
posing it did so chance that they enter- 
tained it, he asked would it not be wiser 
and better at once to say to them that 
such an object could never be attained ? 
Would they not better discharge their 


| duty to those who sent them there, by at 


once saving to them, “ You shall have 
equal laws, equal justice, equal power of 


| obtaining your rights, buat understand 


phael; rather than allow O’Connell (as | 
| proclaim, that such was the determina- 


the bishop says) to dispose of the county.’ 
yw What, he asked, must be the state of 
that society where a bishop of the deno- 
mination to which the great body of the 
lower orders belonged, was to be found 
a circular letter to be sent to the 
several parish priests of his diocese to 
inquire into the prospects of a candidate 
f period of passing 


tine 
t 


aires ray 
biCCcuia 
hes) 


for a county. At 
the Catholic Eimancipation Bill it was 
in evidence before a Committee of 
Hot use, that by the very enactment 
of that measure, not only would the wish 
to interfere, but the power to influence in 
political matters, would be taken away 
from the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
This had been but too convincingly 
proved by experience to be an erroneous 
urmise ; but, coupled with other infor- 


viven 


thy. 


that 


| tion of the Legislature ? 


distinctly that the Protestant religion 
must be the religion of the State?” 
Would it not, he asked, be but right to 


And was not 


| the probability that, upon its being so 


mation, it had sufficed to convinee him | 


that “ Catholic priests would not now 
h: 
in he ae vere it not that they held out 
some religious pretext for their interfer- 
ence. Now, he wanted to know what 


that pretext was ? Had they any object in 


view? any object affecting their religion 
since the passing of the Emancipation bill * 
There was none openly professed. It 
was true that on several occasions very 


isions had been made to the 
of religion in Scotland, and the 
chanees which the broad swords of that 
suntry had achieved ; but notwithstand- 
ing those, and other perhaps more intelli- 


le allusions, heeould not bring himself 


>the leneth of UPPo ine’ that the Car 


he political influence they exercised | 


tholice priesthood of freland bad in view to | 


iti ipremacy of their relioien 





| either. 


proclaimed, those, if any, who now con- 
ceived the idea that the subversion of the 
Protestant religion was practicable, would 
soon cease to agitate for an object which 
they knew was hopeless? ‘Tell them, 
then, as was told to them when the ques- 
tion of repeal was before the House, that 
the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain 
would not suffer a repeal of the Union, 
or the disturbance of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, and depend upon 
it they would soon cease to agitate for 
How immeasurably more politic 
in the Government would it be to adopt 
this course, than in one session to frame 
a church revenue appropriation clause, 
and in the next to pass a measure having 
for its avowed object a transfer of power 
to the Catholic party, who would regard 
it as a triumph over the Protestant party, 
who could not but look upon the measure 
as the grossest injustice to their rights, 
privilege s, and interests. Well, then, in 


such a state of society—in such a state of 


parties—with such a spirit of resistance 
to the laws openly avowed and defended 
—was it, he asked, wise or expedient to 
press a measure of experimental legisla- 
tion? The Right Hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had ad- 
mitted it to be a risk. If so, why, he 


asked, try it? For the attainment of 
some great national object a measure of 


doubtful) success might be justifiable ; 
but why they were to run a risk without 


having an objeet in view— why they were 
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to run a risk for the sole purpose ot ¢ ill- | 


ing into existence a great number of 
bodies in Ireland, wholly useless for any 


yuurpose but those of discord and agita- 
pury 


tion—he was wholly unable upon any 
principle of policy or 
prehend. It was said, that it would be 
easy to resume the power which the Bill 
would confer if it should be abused ; but 
he would prefer, as the wiser and safer 
course, rather to withhold what it was 
dangerous to give, than to resume it 
when given and abused. Efe was sure it 
was a wise maxim for every statesman to 
act upon, that power once given to a popu- 
Jar body could not be resumed. For his 
part, therefore, he was for not giving thi 

power, He was opposed to the creation 
of bodies which were useless for the ad- 
ministration of justice—useless for muni- 
cipal purposes, or for any purpose of local 
government, and which might so easily 
be turned to purposes of mischicf. It 
was, he repeated, because he was con- 
vineced of these circumstance: because 


reasoning to come | 


he felt that the power thus created would 
be abused, that the passing of the Bill | 


would be hailed as a triumph by on 
and felt as a humiliation by the othe: 
was for these reasons that, while he 
mitted that the present corporate system 
in Ireland was bad, and oucht hed 
stroyed—while he acknowledged 
justice of the former part of the Bill, he 
was so convinced of the evil effects which 
would result from the latter, he felt con- 
strained to support the amendment of hi 
right hon. and learned Friend. 





Mr. Sheil said, that the speech of the 


learned Member would have been an ex- 
ceedingly powerful one against Catholic 
Emancipation, or against the extension t 


Ireland of Parliamentary Reform, but that 
those measures having been carried, it 
was preposterous to rely upon a_ policy 
utterly at variance with the principles on 
which they were founded. The hon. Mem- 
ber had relied upon a concession made by 
the Government respecting the adminis- 
tration of justice. 
the sheriffs had been transferred to the 
Crown. This, said the hon. Me mber for 
Exeter, established distinct tion between 
England and Ireland, wherefore, since you 
have made this distinc tion, not abolish cor- 
porations altogether ? He hea answer, 
that the appointment of sheriffs was an 
incident to the existence of corporate 


I 
bodies, and not one of its elements, that 


The appointment of | 


tO C UCe= | 
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ie Munecipat 


Reforn 


(‘ommons ot England, Ireland, and Scot 


ud, I turn from the 
details of this question to the argument, 
the only one on which the opposition to 
Bill has been rested. All that has 
been said against this Bill, all that has 
been insidiously insinuated, boldly stated, 
ingeniously inferred, and against ‘ old 
friends and colleagues” contumeliously 
quoted, can into a very short, and unfor- 
tunately, familiar phrase, “ No Popery,” 
It is said that if we 

once armed with power, we shall become 


unjust, 


never can accede. 


| 
fat 


this 


be condensed. are 
arbitrary and oppressive ; that we 
5 1] oll > tha 4 ample YIvE cd 
Shall tollow the example given us; ant 
that, by a Catholic combination, Protest- 
auts from Corporations will be excluded, 


It is not a little remarkable that two noble 
Lords, the Members for Lancashire, 


North and South, who have touched on 
this topic, should, by Roman Catholics 
at the last election, have been proposed to 
their constituents. But it will be 
gested that Catholics in England and 
freland very different. I thoucht 
that Popery was in every latitude the same. 


sug- 
are 


You have here, however, a very different 
priesthood you will observe, and in Ire- 
land you fear a sacerdotal ascendancy, 
which in England you have no reason to 
apprehend. No man has enlarged more 
eloquently and pathetically upon this 
than the right hon. Member for 
Cumberland. That right hon. Baronet, 
rclieved from those nautical occupations 


topic 


from which formerly the illustrations of 
his eloquence were derived, has recently 


taken to the consolations of religion ; 
there is reason to apprehend, from the 
tone of his late oration, that that ex-lirst 
Lord of the Admiralty has sought in 
“ Fox’s Martyrs” a patriotic legislation, 
and that he reads the signs of the times 
by the light of the Smithfield fires. 1 do 
that the speeches of the 
Catholic priests, to which he has referred, 
are accurately reported; and if I did, I 
should consider them as affording grounds 
for the estimates, for 
establishing a higher class of rhetoric at 
Maynooth. But mark the inconsistency 
between the Conservative reasoning and 


assertion. V 


is 
not believe 


increasing and 


We are told that there is no 
connexion between Parliamentary and 
Municipal Reform; yet all the argu- 


ments against Municipal elections from 
the conduct of the Catholic clergy 
on parliamentary clections is derived. 
Now, if the arguinent were good for any- 
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thing, it would lead to the abolition of 
Parliamentary not of municipal institutions 
For my part, I avow the interference of 
priests at elections, if it gratifies the noble 
Lord the member for Lancashire, and the 
member for Cumberland, and I will add, 
that in no instance did the Catholic clergy 
interfere with more effect than in 1831, in 
order to carry the Reform Bill, when thos 
hon. Gentlemen were in office; and I do 
not, I own, recollect that on that oceasion 
those distinguished individuals deprecated 
the sinister assistance to which the go 
vernment, of which they formed a_ part 
were indebted. They were silent on the 
same principle on which the Conservatives 
upon corporation abuses so long held theit 
tongue. But how does it come to pass 
that the Catholic priests enjoy a monopoly 
of their moral anger? have not the Jand- 
lords some claim to their virtuous indigna 
tion? They denounce what they call the 
tyranny of the priesthood; but when they 
sce whole families turned out in hundreds 
from their hovels ; women without covering 
and children without food, to perish; for 
these droves of human wretchedness bave 
they no compassion ; and for these inexo- 
rable men who to these terrible expedients 
after elections have recourse, have they no 
indignation 2? But, after all, the conduct 
of the priests at Parliamentary elections, 
with municipal elections has nothing to do. 
What connexion is there between tithes 
and borough-rates between the Corpora 
tion fund and the ensangcuived 
of the church ? 


] cannot conceive any one question by 


ure 


re 


On a municipal clection, 


possibility to arise, on which the priesthood 
can take the least political, personal, or any 
But in Parlia 
mentary elections what is at stake? ‘The 
abolition of that detestable impost which 
has drenched Ireland in blood—which has 
produced atrocities from which every feel 
ing of humanity, and every sentiment of 
religion are abhorrent, and which ought to 
make certain religious men whom [ see 
before me, kneel down and pray to God 
every night, before they sleep, that for 
Rathcormac they may be forgiven. In- 
terfere at elections! Yes:—they were the 
men who achieved Emancipation, and 
broke down the power of the Beresfords 
in Waterford, annihilated the Fosters in 
Louth, and triumphantly carried the Clare 
election. Led on by them, the intrepid 


other imaginable concern. 


peasantry rushed to the hustings with the 
fearlessness with which Irish soldiers pre- 
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cipitate themselves into the breach, drove | 


Toryism from its holds, and of the eman 
cipation of their country planted the im- 
moveable In the noble 
cause they devotedly persevere. Never, 
until the tithe question shall be justly 
settled, will the clergy of Ireland intermit 
their efforts to achieve the redress of those 


same 


standard. 


grievances to which the disturbed state ol 
Ireland may be referred. But you that 


talk of the Irish clergy, have you no can 


to look at home? Do your priesthood 
never, in political questions, taterpose. I 
ask the hon. Member for Exeter who has 


read a letter from a Catholic bishop of 
Carlow, whether of the Bishop of Exeter 
he has ever heard? He has refer 
the Popish Doctor Nolan—has hi 
reason to recollect the Protestant Doetor 
Philpotts? That learned and able prelat 
I admire for his great talents, but surely 
they do not 
which with his religious emotions is as 
All that 1 ask is, t] 
should be for the Catholic | 
on one hand, by those whose cause ts so 


ed to 


ho 


surpass his political z 


i 
wil, 


sociated. it allowanes 
made sisho 


\) 
i 


materially promoted by th Protestant 
Prelate upon the other. If the Intimida 
tion Committee contains cviden: Le 

Catholic pric sthood in Carlo su y 


there is very remarkable evidence 
body of Protestant clergy 
But turn to Ireland. Do theclergy of the 


In Mevonshire 


Mstablished church never interpose? Has 
this Hlouse never heard of the Rev. Mr, 
Boyton? He isa man of er ilities 


with the most 
for popular excitement. 
garded as the the 
clubs, and as having been mainly 
mental in producing th 
tant feeling m Ireland. That rev. gentle- 
man was a chaplain of the Orang: 
It is proved in evidence betore the Orange 
Committee, that he actually 
creation of an Orange Lodg 
Majesty’s regiments, Well, this was the 
individual whom my Lord Haddington se- 
lected to ofticiate as one of bis eh iplaius 
at the Castle. Talk, inde ed, of the 
Catholic clergy! In November, 1834, a 
meeting of the Orange Society was held in 
Dublin, at which the Lord Mayor of th 
city of Dublin presided, and at which the 
rev. Mr. M‘Crea recited a poem, the bur- 
then of which was— 


founder of 


strone 


the 


“1 
Of lis 


lOve d 


ein one 


“ Then put your trust in God, my boys, 
And keep your powder dry !” 


Show me any of our prose equal to his 


distinguished qualilications | 


iS TO the | 
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When it is proposed in this Hous 
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reduce the sinecures of the Established 
Church, men ery out and say that the 
Union is viclated; if the whole of the 
Irish Corporations are swept away against 
the will of the majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers, will not the Union be trampled under 
foot? But, it may be said, so, indeed, it 
was observed by the learned member for 
Exeter, that before the Union, Corporations 
were Protestant. He forgets, that by the 
Act of 1793, Roman Catholics were made 
admissible to Corporations by law, but that 
from 1793 to 1829 not a single Catholic 
was received into the Dublin corporation. 
In 1829, the member for Tamworth de- 
clared, in his emancipation speech, that 
Roman Catholics should be admitted to 
all corporate offices, and should be invested 
with all municipal privileges; there are 
accordingly two sections in his Emancipa- 
tion Act to that effect. From that day to 
this, not a single Roman Catholic has had 


the benefit of those clauses in the Act of 


Parliament. By passive resistance, a Pro- 
testant passive resistance, the law has 
been frustrated and bafiled. The right 
hon. Baronet gave us a key that would 
not turn the lock; and when British 
justice is about to burst open the doors, 
he would level these institutions to thin 
earth, and bury our rights, his own act of 
Emancipation (God forbid that I should 
add, his dignity and good faith) under the 
ruins. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
appears to me to adhere to his old Irish 
policy ; and although he carried Emanci- 
pation, in obedience his reason, he is 
acting on Emancipation, in compliance 
with those religious instincts which he 
ought to get under his control. In the 
course of the last Session, I ventured to 
address myself to him in the language of 
strenuous, but most unaffectedly respectful 
expostulatio n; I presumed to enicedt of 
him to take a re trospect of his Irish policy, 
and to inquire from him whether of every 
failing, and every failure, he did not in 
his trish policy find the cause. I told 
him, that Ireland bad a grave ready for 
his administration, and that grave soon 
closed upon it. Ishould not venture to 
advert to what I then said, but what has 
since befallen has given to those observa- 
tions a remarkable confirmation. The 
moment the Session of Parliament. ter- 
minated, the subordinates of the right hon. 
Baronet commenced the ‘ No- Popery” 
cry. The result of that pious enterprise 


has corresponded with its deserts, The | 
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Parliament assembles, and at the very 
outset the right hon. Baronet tries his 
fortune on Irish grounds again, by moving 
an amendment, and he is at once and 
signally defeated. A few days elapse and 
he sustains a still more conspicuous dis- 
comfiture. Not in order to give way to a 
feeling of inglorious exultation do I refer 
to the dissolution of the Orange Society, 
but for the purpose of showing the ‘ sweet 
uses” of which adversity is susceptible, 
and leaving out the offensive epithets in 
the citation to point to the “ bright 
precious jewel” it contains. It was a vast 
and most powerful incorporation, including 
a hundred thousand armed men, with in- 
dividuals of the highest station among its 
leaders, and a Prince of the blood at its 
head. Where is it now? Can you not 
derive admonition from its fall? You 
have scen administration after adminis- 
tration dissolved by the power of the Irish 
people: by the power of the Irish people 
you have seen your own Cabinet dashed in 
an instant to pieces, and now, struck to 
the heart, you behold your own gigantic 
auxiliary laid low. Taught sO long, but 
uninstructed still, wherefore, in the same 
fatal policy, with an infatuated pertinacity, 
do you disasterously persevere? You 


think, perhaps, that Emancipation has 
failed. Six years in a nation’s life are less 
than as many minutes of individual dura-- 
tion. You have not given it (what you 


asked for yourself) a fair trial, and have 
yourself, to a certain extent, counteracted 
its operation. At the very outset you 
entered into a struggle with the son of the 
earth, “who has rebounded with fresh 
vigour from every fall;” and, notwith- 
standing all your experience—although 


injustice carries with it the principle of 


sclf-frustration—although the poisoned 
chalice is sure, in its inevitable circulation, 
to return to the lips of those by whom it 
is compounded—still, adhering to your 
fatal policy, and haunted by your anti- 
O’Connellism—still, instead of rising to 
the height of the great arguments, and as- 
cending to a point of moral and political 
elevation from which you could see wide 
and far—you behold nothing but the 
objects which by their closeness become 
magnified, and have nothing but the fear 


-of O’Connell before your eyes. You do 


not legislate for a people, but against a 
man, Even if I were to admit that he had 


_been occasionally hurried into excesses, 


for which your impolicy should in reality 
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be responsible, give me still leave to ask 


whether millions of his fellow-countrymen, | 


and your fellow-citizens (for such, thank 
God, we are), and generations yet unborn 
must pay the penalty? Granting hima 
life as long as Ireland can pray, and his 
adversaries can deprecate, will he not be 
survived by the Statute Book. Ilave 
you made him immortal as well as omni- 
potent? Is your legislation to be built on 
considerations as transitory as the breath 
with which he speaks; and are structures 
that should last for ages to have no other 
basis than the miserable antipathies by 
which we are distracted? Let us re- 
member, in the discharge of the great ju- 
diciary functions that are imposed upon 
us, that we are not only the trustees of 
great contemporary interests, but of the 
welfare of those by whom we are to be 
succeeded; that our measures are in some 
sort testamentary, and that we bequeath 
to posterity a blessing or a bane; and, 
impressed with that, and i do not exagge- 
rate when | call it that holy consciousness, 


let us have a care lest to a sentiment of 


miserable partisanship we should give way. 
To distinctions between Catholic and Pro- 
testant let there be an end. Let there be 
an end to national animosities as well as 
to sectarian detestations, Perish the bad 
theology that inverts the scriptures, makes 
God according to man’s image, and with 
infernal passions fills the heart of man : 
perish the bad nationality, that substitutes 
for the genuine love of country a feeling 
of despotic domination upon your part, 
and of provincial turbulence upon ours: 
and while on spurious religion and spurious 
notoriety [| pronounce my denunciation, 
live, let me be permitted to add, the 
spirit of genuine, philanthropic, forbearing 
and forgiving Christianity amongst us: 
and, combined with it, live the exalted 
patriotism, which to the welfare of a great 
people, and the glory of this majestic 
empire, of all its wishes makes the dedica- 
tion—which, superior to the wretched 
passions that ought to be as short-lived as 
the passing incidents of which they were 
born, acts in conformity with the imperial 


policy of William Pitt, and the results of 


the vast invention of James Watt—sees 


the legislation of the one ratified by the | 
science of the other, in the discovery of | 
the mighty mechanist, who made the Irish | 
Channel like the Tweed— of the project of 
the son of Chatham beholds the consum- | 


mation, 
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Mr. Stuart Wortley: Sir, 1 am induced 
to rise, though with the createst diflidencs 
as may be imagined, after the brilliant 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has just sat down, to rescue myself, 
and those who think with me on the present 
subject, from the attack made upon them 
by the hon. and learned Member, when he 
said that all their arguments resolved 
themselves into the cry of * No Popery.’ 
That I do most distinctly deny. I can 
assure that hon. and learned Gentleman 
that [ am not prompted in my support of 
this Amendment by any Sectarian feeling 
On the con- 


, 


for Protestant ascendan y- 
trary, it is because I wish tosce Sectarian 
feelings allavyed in Ireland, it is 
I believe that the plan which has been 
proposed on this side of the House will 


because 


do more to alleviate those feelings than 
any that has hitherto been proposed, that 
I vive my opposition to the third reading 
of this Bill; and [ am the more 


to state shortly the grounds of my opinion 


anxious 


] 


because [I was one of those who, from 
the first agitation of Municipal Reform 
in England, admitted its necessity, and 


was resolved to give my best support to 
quarter it 


1 am prepared to go with 


the measure from whatever 
sh suld come, 
the principle of the Bill to this eXtent, 
to abolish all existing Corporations ; but 
the condition and circumstances of Ene- 
land are quite different from the condition 
and circumstances of Ir 

same principles of legislation on the 


and the 
1 
sub- 


land ; 


ject are not applicable to both countries. 
I much fear that the adoption of a mea- 
sure of this description will serve to 
strengthen the Sectarian spirit 

ready too much prevails in Treland. 
in this country 
produced by the 


which al 
Liven 
have been already 
Corporation 


what 
the effects 
Bill? An exclusive spirit already prevails 
in the Corporations of England; and it 
the object of the promoters of the Bill had 
been to introduce into the administration 
of justice the partizans of a particular Ad- 
ministration, they have succeeded most 
entirely; and in Scotland, about which 
so much has been said, what has been the 
effect there ?. There was one circumstance 
| that throws some light upon that ques- 
tion; and that is, that since the passing 
of the Scotch Burghs Reform Bill, incon- 
sequence of corporate agitation, there has 
again risen that spirit of religious dissen- 
sion that has slept for ages; and there is 
| excited in that country now a spirit of 


? 
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hostility against the Church of Scotland, 
the poor, the meek, the lowly Church as 
she is styled, sometimes almost equal to 
that which formerly existed against the 
English Episcopalian Establishment. What 
will it be in Ireland? I refer for an answer 
to the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary. Did the House 
perceive nothing in that speech to excite 
some dread that there might be too much 
of party exaltation? Was there nothing 
in the extreme energy with which he spoke 
of the extinction of Protestant domina- 
tion, which looked something like an anti- 
cipated reversion of dominion? And I 
ask those who call themselves the friends 
of Ireland, will you pass a measure that 
will create such a spirit in that country ? 
J would say a word or two with respect to 
the elections in Ireland. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in the course of his 
powerlul address, has alluded to the evi- 
dence taken before the Intimidation Com- 
mittee. Sir, [ was a Member of that 
Committee, and am well acquainted with 
all the details which were elicited in the 
course of its inquiry. I will not weary the 
House by quoting extracts from the Report 
made by that Committee; but this 1 may 
state, as the impression indelibly fixed 
upon my mind, from the evidence | have 


heard, that, whether from the influence of 


the landlord or the priest, I feel satisfied 
that so low a class of voters as that enfran- 
chised for the purposes of municipal clec- 
tions by the present Bill, will never be suf- 
fered to exercise the right of election with 
perfect and unrestricted freedom. And, 
Sir, while speaking upon the Intimidation 
Committee, I cannot forbear to notice one 
of those topics in the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s address which he appeared to 
touch upon for the sake of making a happy 
allusion, or producing a cheer from Gen- 
tlemen opposite. The hon. and learned 
Mewber for Tipperary (Mr.Sheil) replying 
to one of the points made by the hon, and 
learned Member for Exeter (Sir W. Fol- 
lett), attempted to vindicate the conduct 
of a Roman Catholic Bishop, by alluding 
to that of Dr. Philpotts; but there is no 
parallel between the cases of the two 
Bishops. The hon. and learned Member 
for Exeter read the letter of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop, bearing that Bishop’s 
own signature. The hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary alluded to the 
Bishop of Exeter, and endeavoured to con- 
nect the name of that right reverend Pre- 
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late with a Parliamentary Report (that o 
the Intimidation Committee), In) which 
it so happened that the name of Dr. Phil- 
potts, or of the Bishop of Exeter, is never 
once mentioned. 

Mr. Sheil: I did not say that Dr, 
Philpott’s name appeared in the evidence 
before the Intimidation Committee. 

Mr. Wortley: 1 am glad that I have 
given the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the opportunity of making that statement. 
1 will make no farther comment on that 
point. One of the chief arguments used 
by the supporters of the Bill is, that it is 
necessary to extend to the people of Ire- 
land an equality of rights. Sir, is this Bill 
calculated to extend an equality of rights? 
No. Yes; I say,no. What is it you find 
fault with in the Protestant Corporations ? 
Is it not their exclusiveness ?—a system of 
exclusion turned to corruption and abuse. 
And that is what you are going to transfer. 
I say you are only transferring exclusive 
power; the exclusive system has been 
already displayed in England ; how much 
more dangerously displayed then will it 
be in Ireland? You have already taught 
the population of Ireland by your ‘* Com- 
mission of Public Instruction,” that num- 
bers are their strength. Nay, more ; that 
these numbers are a legitimate justification 
for their appropriating the property which 
has been devoted to religious purposes ; 
you are about to transfer exclusive power ; 
in the language of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, from the weak to the 
strong, from the few to the many ; you are 
stripping the dwarf, to augment the giant, 
that giant whom you will one day learn to 
fear. For I ask the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, if when he triumphantly 
refuted the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin on the Repeal 
Question, would he have had no more 
difficulty in refusing it, if there had been 
laid upon the ‘Table of the House petitions 
from two-thirds of the Corporate Munici- 
palities of Ireland, bearing the Corporate 
Seals, praying for a Repeal of the Union ? 
Sir, I protest against the principle laid 
down by the hon. Member for Liverpool, 
that the majority must govern this coun- 
try. No, Sir, thank God, we are not 
yet come to that. [Oh, oh!] Do hon. 
Gentlemen know at whose expressions 
they exclaim? It was that of the cele- 
brated Tocqueville, who well knew the 
character of that tyranny. The tyranny 
of the majority is the dread of a republic ; 
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and it is only that mixed form ol 
ment, which checks and controls 
“tyranny of a majority,” which 
allay the political dissensions of 
land. 

Mr. Gisborne was reluctant to occupy 
the time of the House at that late hour of 
the night, and more especially after the 
powerful and impressive speech which had 
been made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Tipperary. In the first place, he 
must be allowed to congratulate the hon. 
Member for the University of 
(Sir R. Inglis) for appearing there, that 
night in his old and consistent characte: 
of a defender of ancient institutions. On 
a former night he certainly had been led 
to think, that the University of Oxford 
had fallen on evil times, he 
its Representatives in that House giving, 
not an active, to be sure, but a passive 
acquiescence to the destruction of th 
corporate bodies in Ireland, whilst at the 
very same time a sort of popular election 
was raging within its own walls. Alluding 
to the policy pursued by the hon. Gentle- 
men now on the Opposition Benches, he 
expressed his firm conviction that, not- 
withstanding all the declarations of the 
Gentlemen opposite, in favour of Reform, 
the real principle upon which they had 
always acted, and upon which they were 
always prepared to act, was this, that an y 
abuse or corruption had better be 
served, than by its removal to give 
incre aed popular power, On the 
occasion, the pws they had to make 
between the correction of cor 
in Ireland, and 
power in that country. | 
the choice which would 
hon. Gentlemen 
fectly consistent with the whi 
previous career in the way of Reform. 
When the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, invited him to become 
his follower in the path of Reform, the 
first feeling that possessed his mind was 
one of a little distrust in his proposed 
leader. Circumstances excited a feeling 
of suspicion. There was nothing in the 
previous conduct of the right hon. Baronet, 
with respect to Reform, which in any 
degree tended to allay that feeling. He 
did not mean to represent the right hon. 
Baronet as a general anti-Reformer. He 
believed, that in many instances the right 
hon. Baronet was as ready a as any one to 
reform abuses; but at the same time it 
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must be 
Baronet had 
cautious, or 
adopting measures 
any tendency to popular ee 
the instance of the Roman Catholic 
lief Bill, it could not be d att ted, that the 
right hon. Baronet acted the part of an 
emancipator, not upon the dictates of his 


the right hon, 
remarkably 
than cautious, 


Reform, whi 


that 
been 


remenibered, 
always 
int 
h had 
In 


Re- 


even more 


own unbiassed judgment of what was right, 
but 


under the on 
Gentleman 
the uments adv 
sition the 


and contended, 


a henst 


allud { 


pressure of 
hon. at some 
by the 
second re of the 
that every one of the 
then put forward in support of the 
proposition for abolishing corporations in 
Ireland altogether might with equal force 
and equal propriety be urged in’ sup 
port of a proposition for 
sether the Established 
country. 

Sir Robert Peel beee 
the indulgence of 
only on account of the 
hour, but in consequence of 
vant which he felt so severely to 
render it doubtful to him whether he 
should be able to make himself audible on 
He had already, on a former 
to fully and 
his views were upon the 
of corporate reform in Ireland ; 
ie hon.and learned 

(Mr. 


place leh 
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Sheil i: who 


he hoped his mm, 


which such di 
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rect person il allus 
self, he should be 
to _ by 
the confidence 
felt in the ju 
sued, and lity 
he had formed, seeing th L 
the hon. and lean Member had 
considerable impression on the House, he 
be unwilling to per- 
to close without mautully 
coming forward to examine the conclu- 
sions which were adopted in that speech, 
and to deal with the reasoning by which 
its arguments were supported. He said 
with the reasoning, because after all it 
was only the reasonings of the hon. Gen- 
tleman which ought to make any impres- 
sion on the House. He wished that the 
speech had been less prepared and less 
elaborate, because he was afraid that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was in such 


that 
without reply With 
ich he (Sir R Peel) 
had pure 


unwilling 
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haste to arrive at those positions of his 
speech which he knew would amuse and 
delight his audience, that he forgot in the 
course of his impetuosity to grapple with 
the speech which preceded it, and which 
was as conspicuous for the clearness of its 
statements, and the closeness of its argu- 
ments, as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s speech was remarkable for abstain- 
ing from any notice of those clear and 
admirable arguments, and for the inge- 
nuitv and fluency of its diction. He 
hoped that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was in his place. If he were absent, 


he was sure the House would admit that | 
it would be alien to his feelings to say | 
| dation Committee. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman knew that he should lose half 


anything in the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s absence, which he would not say m 
his presence. Whether present or absent, 
he would always admit the singular power 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
exhibited, and that he thought Ireland 
had reason to be proud of sending a man 


to that House endowed with such rare 


and extraordinary talent. But in making | 
that admission, he must take leave at the | 


same time to strip the tinsel from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s arguments, and 
endeavour to ascertain what solid and 
substantial metal they contained. He 
tleman’s argument amounted to this :— 
first, that he had a doubt whether the 
dissolution of Corporations in Ireland was 
not at variance with the Act of Union; 


with the spirit of the measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, The hon. and learned 
Gentleman also expressed a doubt whether 
the dissolution of Corporations in Ireland, 


and the refusal of the majority or minority | of 


in that country to participate in corporate 
privileges, was not really inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Act of 1829, by 
which the disabilities of Roman Catholics 
were removed. Many portions of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s speech—those 
portions which were most loudly cheered, 
and which most delighted his audience, 
had nothing, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman knew as well as he knew, to 
rest upon. It might be very easy for the 
hon. and learn ed Gentleman, i in the course 
of a premeditated speech, to allude to the 
course of conduct pursued by a particular 
party, and to the qualities possessed by 
particular peers. It might be easy for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to allude to 
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the boldness of the Duke of Wellington, 
the dexterity of Lord Lyndhurst, the ex- 
citement of Lord Winchilsea, or the in- 
spiration of Lord Roden. All this it was 
easy for the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
accomplish; and although it had no refer- 
ence whatever to the matter in debate, it was 
necessary that it should be noticed in re- 
ply, lest, as the character of the cheer by 
which it was received seemed to indicate, 
it should be taken as comprehending an 
overpowering argument against the party 
on this side of the Hlouse. Then the bon. 
and learned Gentleman, pursuing the 
same career of eloquence, alluded to Dr. 
Philpotts, in connexion with the Intimi- 


his ebeer if he did not introduce the In- 
timidation Committee. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman recollected that his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir W. Follett) 
was Member for Kxeter; he recollected 


too, that Dr. Philpotts was bishop of 


Exeter; and in order to meet the letter 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Kixeter had just read, implying that the 


| Roman Catholic Bis mop had summoned a 
| meeting of his clergy for the purpose of 
| considering the most effectual mode of 
thought that the hon. and learned Gen- | 


securing the return of a popular Member, 


ithe hon. and learned Gentleman ex- 
| claimed, ‘* Yes, but I refer you to the In- 
| timidation Committee, and to the part 
| which the Bishop of Exeter took.” The 
and, second, whether the dissolution of | 
these Corporations was not at variance | 


cheers with which that exclamation was 
received were redoubled by those who 
were not aware of the fact, that from the 
first word of the Report to the last word 


'of the evidence taken before the Intimi- 


dation Committee, the name of the Bishop 
ixeter did not once appear. He re- 


; peated that these parts of the hon. and 


learned Gentleman’s speech, though very 
striking and very amusing, had no refer- 
ence whatever to the matter under dis« 
cussion; and for that reason he (Sir R. 
Peel) should take no further notice of 
them. He would come, then, to the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman’s argument. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, “ You 
who contended that the violation of the 

property of the Church was an infraction 
of the Act of Union, will you not admit 
that a violation of the property of Corpo- 
rations must be an infraction of the Act 
of Union also?” That question was put 
as if by aman who felt certain that his 
interrogatory was founded in reason and 
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justice ; but as there was a direct 
rantee in the Act of 
the Irish Church, and none whatever in 
favour of Irish Corporations, he did not 
exactly feel the force of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s inference, that be- 
cause it was contrary to the Act of Union 
to violate the rights, privileges, and pro- 
perty of the Irish Church, which rights, 
&c. were distinctly guaranteed by a clause 
in that Act, therefore it must also be a 
violation of the Act of Union to dissolve 
other institutions which were not so gua 
ranteed. With respect to the other. Act 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
referred, and in which he felt a more direct 
interest—namely, the 


Municipal Reform 


Tua- 


Act to reform the 
representation of the people in Ireland-— 
he must sav that, although he opposed 
that Act; although he thought the power 
it gave was dangerous, yet he must also 
contend that there was no analogy be- 
tween a reform of the 
the people and municipal reform. In the 
first place, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man assumed that the Opposition were 
opposed to all municipal Reform in Ire- 
land, and he exclaimed, ‘* You who are 
opposed to corporate abuses in England 
and Scotland, how can you sanction their 
continuance in Ireland—having corrected 
them in one part of the kingdom, how 
can you refuse to correct them in ano- 
ther?” He denied that the Opposition 
refused to reform abuses in Ireland. They 
professed their readiness to correct abuses, 
but they did say that they would not con- 
sent to the re-est: iblishment of Corpora- 
tions in Ireland, and to the perpetuation 
of similar abuses under another name. 
They were ready and willing to remedy 
every just cause of complaint connected 
with the ancient corporation system ia 
Ireland. Therefore, again, he said that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had no 
right to taunt those who brought forward 
the Bill for a reform in the representation 
of the people of Ireland with incon- 
sistency, because, according to a false as- 
sumption of his own, they refused to re- 
dress abuses in the Irish corporate system. 
It was absolutely necessary, he appre- 
hended, to the existence of the constitu- 
tion and of the Government of this coun- 
try, that an Imperial Parliament should 
exist. If, then, a more direct control 
were given to the people of this country 
over the the Members who 
composed the House of Commons, could 
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a similar power of control = refused . 
the p! ople of Ireland ? In } stice it could 
And as regarded ne. [eeu mea- 
sure, if they proposed to retain the Cor- 
porations in Treland, and to exclude the 
yan Catholics from an equality of pri- 
vileges, th admitted thi it they would 
be open to the object ions ot = hon. and 
learned Gentlet In the case of the 
reform of as absolutely 
essential to retain the 
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» elven f he Oj 
on the present occasion the que 
Ireland—is it for the 
Ireland—is it 
and im- 


1S it for the 
welfare of the people of 
absolutely essential to 
partial administration of justice in Tre- 
land, that Corporations in that country 
should continue to exist? That was the 
point upon which the two sides of the 
House were at issue. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred to the part which 
he took in proposing the Act 1829 to 
Parliament. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was well aware that the expecta- 
tions which were formed with respect to 
that Act had been disappointed. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman knew that the 
most confident anticipations were enter- 
tained, that the effect of that Act would 
be the diminution of re lig 
and the re political concord. 
It was in vain to deny that it had not had 
effect. It was in vain to de ny that 
there existed at this moment as mucl 
acerbity of party spirit as existed during 
the politic: | disabilities on the part of the 
Roman Catholics. sen s he had 
before on a former night, - it fact did not 
alter his view of this question. He be- 
lieved then, and still believed, that in the 
then state of public opinion in Protestant 
Eneland—with the Protestant mind in 
Ireland inclined for its concession—with 
a Parliament so closely divided in num- 
bers, that it was impossible to say what 
might have been the result of a division— 
with the Protestant mind so nearly equally 
balanced—he thought then, as he thought 
now, that there would have been creater 
danger to the Protestant 
resistance to ¢ 
than in dete rmining ti 
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passed, made him rejoice at the removal 
of all political distinctions between Ca- 
tholics and Protestants. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s argument was 
this—** Notwithstanding the failure of all 
your expectations—and [ admit that poli- 
tical and religious animosities still exist, 
yet they continue to exist because you 
have not gone far enough—you must 
make still further concessions, and then 
the expectations you originally entertained 
will be fulfilled.” Had the hon. and 
learned Gentleman any foundation for 
that argument? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had found it necessary to acs 
count for the failure of the Emancipation 
Act. He said that it was conceived in an 
ungenerous spirit, and that, at the moment 
the Act was passed, we continued the ex- 
clusion of an individual, the hon, and 
learned Member for the city of Dublin, 
who had been elected for the county of 
Clare. In considering the whole of one 
connected and comprehensive scheme, it 
was very easy to select a small incident in 
it, and say, “ the refusal of this one thing 
has vitiated all the rest—this ought to 
have been a prominent part of the mea- 
sure.” But, in the first place, he dis- 
claimed altogether any personal motive or 
feeling on the occasion. For those who 
conceded the measure of Roman Catholic 
relief to have thought that it was any 
compensation to them to have visited a 
single individual with an exclusion that 
could continue only for a few minutes, 
was a most ridiculous supposition. What 
they had to consider was, the best method 
of effecting their object; and upon the 
whole his belief was, that they took the 
course most likely to effect the object 
they had in view; namely, to pass that 
Act, which was a work of no small diffi- 
culty, through both Houses of Parliament. 
But what was the exclusion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman? He was elected 
for the county of Clare under a state of 
the law which, whatever might be its po- 
licy, actually excluded him. He was 
elected at a time when he knew that an 
oath would be administered to him which 
he could not conscientiously take. The 
object of the Relief Bill was to provide 
that Roman Catholics should in future be 
qualified to sit in Parliament without the 
necessity of taking that oath. The hon, and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Sheil) said, that 
we ought to have provided that those who 
had been 


previously elected oueht to 
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have been entitled to sit in Parliament, 
notwithstanding the enactment of the law, 
which practically prohibited their sitting 
there. When they now heard of the 
intimidation under which he and his col- 
leagues at that time acted, what, if he 
had proposed that the hon, and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. O'Connell) should, not- 
withstanding the law, have been entitled 
to a seat in Parliament, would have been 
said, then, upon the subject of intimidation. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
that all feelings of gratitude for the Act of 
1829 were lost. He would not speak ot 
gratitude, no gratitude was claimed, foi 
it was the performance of a public duty, 
for which no gratitude was due. But the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said, that 
all the substantial benefits of that Act 
were forgotten by the Roman Catholics, 
because one individual was deprived of his 
seat during the then existing Parliament; 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman, by 
his argument, implied that the hon. and 
learned Member for the city of Dublin 
had been induced to take the course he 
had since done in consequence of that 
step. Far be it from him to pass so bitter 
a satire upon any one, as to say, that from 
personal disappointment and exclusion, he 
should take a political course which he 
should not have done under other circum- 
stances. But he believed that the feelings 
of the Roman Catholics, with regard to 
the passing of that Act, and their feelings 
towards the authors of it, were not iden- 
tical with those which had been expressed 
by the hon. and learned Member for Tip- 
perary, He heid in his hand a letter, 
which was addressed to him in 1830, by 
one of those whose political disabilities 
were removed by that Act of Parliament. 
It was written soon after the dissolution 
of the Government of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. It was in these terms:— You 
have retired from office. A great portion 
of my political life has, I trust, been fairly 
and honourably opposed to your’s. You 
have made ample amends for what I 
deemed your public sins, in carrying the 
Relief Bill, and applying your great 
talents and attainments to the success of 
that truly national measure. You have 
made the greatest sacrifices that a states- 
man or politician could be called on for— 
human passions and human feelings, to 
the sense of justice, reason, and conviction. 
While you, Sir, were in power, the humble 
expression of my gratitude for the benefit 
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conferred on my country by that all-heal- 


ing measure, may have been, by minds of 


a less manly and noble v's than yours, 
imputed to other motives and feelings than 
those which now animate me; I can have 
at this moment no other motive than that 
which I really profess—a deep sense of 
eratitude for the solid and lasti ing advan 
tages you have procured for Ireland by 
your noble and disinterested exertions for 
her peace and prosperity, manifested by 
the splendid and powerful aid you gave 


the Relief Bill in the Commons House of 


Parliament. Receive, then, Sir, the thanks 
and gratitude of an Irishman, long 
arduously engaged in the service of his 
country, ‘and who, on that account, may 
be better able to appreciate the extent and 
value of the services you have, by this 
single measure, conferred on Treland and 
the empire; and, accept, Sir, in 
tirement, the best wishes for your welfare 
and happiness in that honourable retire- 
ment.” Certainly, this letter gave a direct 
negative to the statement of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, 
the Roman Catholics with respect to the 
Relief Bill. The letter must have been 
written from the most disinterested prin- 
ciple, postponed as it was until the day he 
retired from office. It was written by 
Nicholas Purcel O’Gorman, late secretary 
to the Catholic Association, He referred 
to that letter for the purpose of 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
no right to assume that the 
Bill by which Roman were 
altogether relieved from Reh al disabili- 

ties, had failed in its healing effect, be- 

cause it was coupled with a refusal to 
permit the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(the Member for Dublin) to take a seat in 
that Parliament. Then the hon. and 
learned Member for Tipperary had said— 
* You passed that Bill in 1829; why did 
you not pass it in 1825? Don’t you know 
that in 1825 the measure of relief 
proposed was accompanied with erage 
which you ought to have accepted, but 
which did not accompany the Act of 
1829, and the separation of which from 
that measure accounts for its subsequent 
failure?” He was never more surprised 
than by that statement of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The two measures 
SS the Act of 1825 
one of them the extinetion of the 40s. 
freeholders, and the other a 
the Roman Catholi pre sthood 
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Corporations. Now what was the enact- 
ment of the Bill of 1829? It merely pro- 
vided, that instead of Roman Catholics 
being liable to take the oaths of supre- 
macy and allegiance before being ad- 
mitted to corporate privileges, they should 
be qualified for that admission on taking 
the oath, on the taking of which they 
were admitted to all other civil offices. 
sut how could the hon. and learned 
Gentleman argue — that there was 
anything inconsistent with honour and 
good faith for him (Sir Robert Peel) 
while Corporations were in existence, to 
support such a provision, and yet now 
propose—what? not to give Protestants 
some separate and pec uliar privilege ; 
that the Corporations themselves should 
be altogether dissolved and done away ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had said, 
that the same objections applied to the 
removal of the Roman Catholic civil disa- 
bilities as were now urged against this 
measure ; but nothing could be more fal- 
lacious. What was the case of the Irish 
Roman Catholics with respect to civil dis- 
abilities? Offices existed, and it was ne- 
cessary to maintain them. But originally 
every avenue to distinction was closed 
against them in the military and naval 
professions, and in civil offices. Was there 
any analogy between the placing a Roman 
Catholic on a footing of equality with re- 
spect to a Protestant, who had previously 
the exclusive possession of those offices, 
and that of saying that there should be 
no longer any monopoly of privilege to 
either party in these abused institutions ? 
You say these institutions have been abu- 
sed—we say they shall be abused no 
longer; but this we hold to be consist- 
ent with the first principle of equity, 
that if you destroy monopoly and exclu- 
sion on the one hand, you shall not, by 
an abuse of terms, establish and confer 
it on the other. Would it by this Bill 
be established 2? What was the admission 
of the hon. Member for Northampton, a 
Member of His Majesty’s Government? 
An admission repeated when cheered. 


Did he say that it was a great source of 


satisfaction when he contemplated — this 
Bill, that it would give power to the ma- 
jority of the country? Did he put his 
argument in that form? No. He said 
this—-““ Whereas, you, the Protestants, 
have hitherto held power ; you being a 
minority, I rejoice in passing an Act 
which shall hereafter place the sion 


do 


posses 
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of power in the hands of those who were 
to the minority as seven to one. In order 
to point his argument, and to show that 
the hon. Gentleman did not unwarily pro- 
phecy that the consequence of this mea- 
sure would be to transfer the power from 
the hands of the Protestants to the Roman 
Catholics, he stated the proportions of the 
Roman Catholics to the Protestants, and 
exulted in the result; not that the Pro- 
testant would continue to maintain his 
fair share of corporate privileges in pro- 
portion to his intelligence and wealth, but 
that the result of the measure would be, 
by some sort of sinister procedure, an un- 
qualified and unmitigated exclusion of the 
Protestant. It would be a transference of 


| power precisely to that majority, of which 


| 





| force of the 
| lishing analogous institutions in 
| and Ireland, if he found a still more sacred 





the Roman Catholic population of that 
country formed a part. Believing with 
the hon. Gentleman, generally speaking, 
that it would have that effect—not that 
every person elected to these Corporations 
would be a Roman Catholic, but that 
those who were elected, though belonging 
to other professions of faith, must, in order 
to insure their election, be subservient to 
the Roman Catholics, must promote 
Roman Catholic objects. He feared that 
result, and, therefore, he protested against 
this Bill. Even admitting the pramd facie 
argument in favour of estab- 
England 


principle intervened, and that the eflect of 
the measure would be to exclude those 
who had the monopoly now, and transfer 
the power altogether to the hands of the 
excluded; he must conclude that the pre- 
tended adjustment of the balance was a 
false one, and that they had no right, un- 
der the pretence of consulting analogy, to 
violate that sacred justice which was predo- 
minant over all. He had often heard that 
these exclusions were the greatest gricv- 
ances under which the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland laboured ; but if the monopoly 
were to be transferred to those possessed 
of the power which physical strength and 
numbers gave the preponderance, the 
grievance would be infinitely more galling 
to the Protestant than anything hitherto 
felt by the Catholic. He had heard, before 
this Bill was thought of, of the dangers 
arising from local partialities in the admi- 
nistration of justice. He recollected read- 
ing a letter on the subject of the Lord- 
Lieutenants in Treland, addressed by the 
hon, and learned Member for Dublin, to 
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Lord Duncannon in 1834. The Ministers | 
of that day found Lord-Lieutenants in 
England, and then si ng them in 
Ireland, upon the principle of adopting | 
analogous institutions in the two coun-| 
tries. The noble Lord, the then} 
Secretary for Ireland (Lord Stanley) with | 
the consent of Lord Grey and his Govern- 
ment—for whom let him (Sir R. Peel) 
remind the hon. and learned Gentleman, a 
grave as deep was dug in Ireland as ever 
was dug for him, and he had at least that 
consolation in the tomb, that others who | 
had lauded the Roman Catholics, and had | 
received their encomiums for attachment| 
to their cause, were now treated with the} 
same neglect and contumely he was. 
The noble Lord on that occasion had no} 
compliments paid him for adopting Eng- 
lish analogies, but he was warned that} 
they might be the means of provoking} 
local prejudices, which might endanger the 
pure administration of justice, The letter 
ran thus:—* This section shall dispose of | 
your Lord-Lieutenancies of counties. It} 
should be observed, that we owe the ex-| 
istence of these offices to Stanley. It] 
was one of his presumptuous plans, and | 
as bad as such a measure could possibly | 
be.” Let the House observe that this was 


as 


long before the Irish Municipal Bill was 
These 
which the adoption of English | 
and by which 
that the ser of such | 


| 
| 
the impartial testimony of a person given | 


in contemplation. were the arcu- 
ments by 
analogies were reprobated, 
it was shown, 
analogies wnald never reconcile the people | 
to them, if they were not calculated to 
place power in the foacl of the Catholics. | 
The letter continued :—‘ In fact, one | 
great complaint of the Irish people has | 
been against the practical operation of | 
local partialities. This, above all things, 
was complained of in the magistracy. 
The remedy would have been to increase | i 
the vigilance, and particularly the respon- | 
sibility of the Chancellor and of the Go- 
vernment; instead of which the direct | 
contrary course was pursued, and indeed 
turned into law by Stanley. He created 
a local authority, necessarily imbued, 
either through religious differences or elec- 
tion contests, with local partialities; thus, 
in its nature, aggravating the evil com- 
plained of with justice, whilst it took 
away, or at least greatly diminished, the 
responsibility of the Chancellor and of the 
Government, and shifted that 
bility upon the Lord-Lieutenants of conn 
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lluded to, it app on the authorits 
the letter quoted, imprope rto maintair 
Enelish analogy ; yet that analogy was 
contended for, and his 
Government distrusted a creature 
They had given to the 

Corporations the power of appointin x their 
Sheriffs, and yet they had admitted that 
Ireland, no popular 
assembly could be trusted with the election 
of the officer by whom juries were to be 
selected, and therefore without a division 
they had withdrawn so much of their Bill 
as had reference to that point. They had 
given to English Corporations the r of 
appointing their own police—that power 
was denied to Irish Corporations, Again, 
they had taken from the jurisdiction of the 
orporations the ports and harbours of 

towns as had ports and h urs. 
taunted not the Government f: 
because on the dictat 
he alterations had 
Those alterations diminished some 
of the objections he had to their Bill; but 
they served to increase the force of all the 
arguments against the necessity of es- 
tablishing similar laws for the two coun- 
tries. The Government had, by this mea- 
sure, created in the fifty eacenid ‘hs specified 
in the Bill as many politic ul assemblies, 
and distrusting those bodies had removed 
from them their proper municipal func- 
tions. Why should they not have the 
control of their police, the administration of 
, and the mana: reinent of then port 
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ous animosity, political feuds, and laxity 
of expenditure of the public money, it was 
that contained in the provisions of the 
3111 now under the consideration of the 
House. 
council to tax their constituents for the 
payment of the salaries of the mayor, 
recorder (where there existed such 
right hon. and Jearned 


liberality of thé 


Attorney General for Ireland) ‘ all such | 
as they should think fit to} 
He (Sir R. Peel) was very | 


other officers 
appoint.” 
much inclined 
dominant party 


the 
use 


think 


would 


that 


not 


to pre 


powers very lightly. He would take one of 


the towns 
poration; Belturbet, for instance, a town 
of 2,000 inhabitants,was to have a Corpo- 
ration to tax 
maintenance of a mayor, treasurer, and all 
other officers that body might think fit to 
appoint. On what principle Belturbet was 


those 


included in the schedules he was at a loss | 
to know, when some other towns, with | 
populations of more than 2,000, were not | 
of | 


mentioned. Where was the town 
Ardfert, much more populous than Bel- 
turbet, though it was in the Report de- 
scribed as a village? It might be that the 
revenues of Belturbet made it desirable 
that it should have a Corporation. 


was the clear net revenue, which large 


bequest of 91. was to entitle it to be| 
taxed for the support of all the function- | 


aries of a Corporation. Belturbet, however, 
was the lowest in the scale, and he would 
now take the highest, Dublin, which 
nobody would deny ovght to have a Cor- 
poration. 
tainly gave Dublin a mayor 
council, but it gave them no 


and 
right 


5 


to 


appoint their sheriffs, no power to nomi- | 
nate the recorder, that being reserved to | 


the Lord-Lieutenant, and it was expressly 


provided, ‘* Nothing in this Act contained | 


shall enable the Commissioners for paving, 
cleansing, and lighting the streets, or the 
“ommissioners for widening the streets, or 
the Corporation of Commissioners for the 
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inhabitants for the | 


Why, | 
it appeared that it enjoyed a bequest pro- | 
ducing 9/, a-year, of which 5l. was re- | 
quired for a debt still owing, so that 41. | 


The Bill, therefore, most cer- | 
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the council of municipal functions was for 
political objects? He hoped the right 
hon, and learned Gentleman would con- 
sent to leave ont the latter part of this 
Bill; if not, as they had failed to amend 
the Bill, he felt bound to reject it. What 
had the English Commissioners of Muni- 
cipal Reform said in their Report? Why, 
that the perversion of municipal institu- 
tions to political ends had betrayed local 
interests to party purposes, Would not 
this be the case in Ireland under this Bill ? 
That sentence from the English Report was 
|one of condemnation on this measure, 
which would tend to pervert Irish munici- 
pal institutions to political ends, and 
through the corruption of Corporations,lead 
to the demoralization of the constituent 
_body. It had been said that the spiritual 
| influence of the priesthood had caused the 
jremoval of Catholic disabilities ; that 
might be true, and it might be a case in 
| which such influence was legitimately 
exercised, But when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman went on to say, that that influ- 
ence caused the reform, could he be sur- 
prised, when he admitted, and gloried in 
| the admission, that that influence was ex- 
| ercised for the promotion of a civil object 
—could he be surprised if they on his side 
refused to create new organs, by making 
fifty popular assemblies through which the 
same influence might be exercised for civil 
objects? Was it he (Sir R. Peel) who intro- 
duced religion into that discussion? Was 
| it be, when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man referred with triumph to the annihi- 
lation of the power of the Beresfords in 
one county, to the extinction of the power 
of the Fosters in another, and to the in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic clergy? 
| He said, then, for the sake of the religion 
which they all professed, that in his (Sir 
tobert Peel’s) opinion, it would not con- 
duce to the legitimate influence of pro- 
perty in Ireland, to the maintenance of 
due respect for religion, or to the safety 
|of the Protestant institutions, to create 
this new sphere for the exercise of the in- 
| fluence to which the hon. and learned 
| Gentleman had adverted. In his opinion, 
| the elections for these new institutions 
; would be embittered by a spirit of party 





improvement of the port and harbour of | hostility far beyond any that was excited 
Dublin, to transfer their powers to tlie new | by political elections; acting, as these 
Corporation.” Here then was a Corpora- | elections would, in a smaller sphere, and 
tion destitute of corporate functions, and | repeated as they would be more frequently, 
what other inference could be drawn from | he believed, in his heart, that they would 
this, but that the intention of depriving | do more to widen and to perpetuate reli- 
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gious animosities than any election for | 
merely political purposes would ever do. 
“ And, Sir,” continued the right hon. Ba- 
ronet—“ and Sir, to conclude, I must say, 
= after the hon. and learned G 
nan’s boast, that the spiritual influence of 
re priests had been d, and 
after the exultation he expressed at the 
annihilation of 
exertion, 
an invocation to that pure ambition whic! 


Sir 


ntle- 
thus exercise 


property by means of its 


. } 1 ’ 
I was surprised to hear him make 


ought to disclaim any reference to tempor 

objects, trusting, at the same time, tha 
this influence would be exercised to abolish 
completely that odious impost, as li 
termed it, in memory of which we ought 


every night to address our prayeis to om 
Creator for the murders at Rathecormac 
and other places which he named. II 
this be the way in which this influence is 
to continue, if this be the 
the Act of Union is to be ma! 
may pass what Act of Appropriation you 
please, reserving some portion of the pro- 
perty of the Church to shonin pur- 
poses; but you will not succeed, for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has coal 
his belief that the Roman Catholic clergy 
will be justified in continuing to exercise 
their spiritual influence in civil matters 
till their own ends be attaine : Under 
these circumstances, [ must say, while I 
maintain my determination to ie the 
Roman Catholics of 
they can be, on a perfect footing of civil 
equality with the Protestants, 1 will not 


mode in which 


ri 





consent to the establishment of institu- 
tions which will be destructive of that 


equality, and which will afford a new 
scope for the exercise of that influence 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
thinks may be legitimately directed against 
the existence of the Protestant Church. 
I do feel justified, therefore, in with bigar, 
my assent to a measure which will be 
signal for fresh animosities, which will be 
fatal to internal peace, and which 
endanger the security of the 
Church and Protest 
Ireland.” 

Mr. O’Loghlen would 
House with a very few words at that 
hour. He was induced to trouble them 
at all, principally by some observations 
which ted fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter (Sir W. 
tive to the original institution of the Irish 
Corporations. The and learned 
Gentleman said, if he understood |i 


Tt) 
Protestant 


hon. 


ntain ! ran | 
ntain qa, Vou 


| these 
! 


Ireland, as far as | 


{Marcu 23} 


? 


correctly, that by their original constitu 
| tion, no vener , right was given to tl 
l inh shikeatn of the dis , and that they 
differed altog ther from thi Enelish 
Corporations in that respect. Now the 
fa 1 was, that by allthe early ec! irters the 
nt was to the inhabitants, wit out any 
party i imitation It had been 1 itt 
r of Del { | Wor] i 

tions rf ded fi | ib] 
} - on had I ( | } 
ted, that y iter numb 
igrty Corporatio of Jreland, constitute 

by James the Ist, we: founded f j 

{ in purp On th S| l a 
do no more than b the Hou to refei 

to the speech of the noble Lord, | 
Member for Lan hire, in bring! fol 
ward th I bh heform Bill tie ul 
not avzain make any qu otation trom l, 
he would merely say, that it atlorded a 


ate ; 
COD Diet 
i 


answer to 
forty 
sevente 


this argument. i 
however, 
‘n were included within the provi- 


Corporations, 


sions of the Bill, the remainder having 
become extinct; the other twenty 
three, to which the Bill appled, were 
founded long before, some of them, lik 
the C rporation of Dublin, claiming from 
rescription. It could scareely be con- 
| tended, that Corporations to which charters 
were granted before the Reformation, 
wel founded for [ rotestant purposes. 
He was aware, that when it was thought 
expedient —- — ial laws, provisions 
were introduced fi uding the Roman 
Cath jah from the pow rs te which, by 
ithe original charters, they were un- 
questionably entitled. The exclusion 


will 
ant Peisblak cient in | 


trouble the | 
late | 


Follett), rela- | 


arose from the effect of the penal sete s 
from the words of the orig 
The learned Member for E 


Ciart S 

ter alleged, that he took his niin yn 
from the Report. Now, hear what the 
other Commissioners say on this subject: 
—‘* The general terms of the charters 


| the purposes of lo 
the y appear to have 


that tic 


cal utility for which 
been granted, import 
ants of the corporate 
lass to whom they were ad- 
the obj cts of royal care and 
protection, and the proper administrators 


. 1 ° 
of the 


inhabit towns 
were the c 
1 


dressed, as 


estates and functions conferred on 
the municipality.” These charters con- 


| tain no exclusive clauses in favour of any 
particular class of the inhabitants as dis- 
| tinguished from the rest, though abound 
| merin provision ; arainst stra ers They 
}were told, that the Bill deprived tl 
MB 3 
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power of appointing 
d ley were triumphantly 
| left to the corporate 

woul ' they 
management of the cor- 


> powe! of 


Corp rations of 
| ‘ an 
1 say what 
levying 
. ° 1 

unt, for local pur- 
. | 
invested the 
a Magistrate during 

they 


:dministration 


+ eae 
wiaVOl 


invested 
of 


Ow 


Ith the 
the 4th, which left in every 
body for the purpos« 


2 - 
j he 


. , 
to Reneal the Act 
Ss of 


lighting 1 pavi right 
Baronet had asked, what 

they wave a Corporation to Belturbet 
excluded Ardfe Hi 

many towns had become excluded, because 
their Corporations had become extinct. 


on 
and 
rt ¢ 


COMMONS} 


| 
| 
| 


the } 
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having an income of 900/, a-year, not one 
shilling of which was applied to this pur- 
pose. In many other towns the corporate 
funds, if properly applied, would relieve 
the inhabitants from local taxation. The 


| interference of the Roman Catholic clergy 
| in 


Ireland had been 
brought forward and dwelt upon very 
frequently of late. He really thought 
they had a fair right to complain that 
rather industry had 


the elections for 


- as 1 
some uncharitable 


| been exercised in gathering up and repeat- 


it 
| fallen from 
(Mr. § 


hon. 


principle | 


reply was, that | 


But the right hon. Baronet had not stated | 


the rental cf Belturbet accurately. 
looked to the Report, he ; 
they had a 
property, am 

still remaining. And here he would say, 
» that, 


to argu 
orporate towns 

of tl not to 
e would try the 
test. 


“xcise duties paid 


property, they 


' 


were 


eit 
ations. Bat | 
of Beltu 
the 
824 and 183 
town of Tamwo1 
period. In the first 
duties paid by the 
were 20,136/.; and 
amounted to 


they 
ainount | by the town 


ive ie rpo 


po} 


ance by another 


He would pare 
by that tewn in 1] 
those paid by the 
during the 
period 
town 


con 


Dy with 
ime 
‘XC1se 
et 
? 
second 


mr} 
The 
ie 


of Beltur! 
the 
aid 
of 
2.7871.: in the second 3.037/.:; and yet 
Tamworth had and no 
proposal had been made to exclude it. 
In the town of in 
wav, the amount of Excise duties paid in 
1834 
what the | 
have left to do. 
their c 


) \J } 
Ot) vu ° y yerts 
e > vere ) i\ 


] 


its Corporation, 
reer 
1dleton, 


6 « ¢ ‘ a mel 
was 82,2621. re asked 


They wi 
His reply was, that if 


property, amounting to 


' 
woul no longe: 


° ' . 
inhahitants. in one case, 


If he! 
would find that | 
small remnant of their old | 

ine to 120 acres of land, | 


because | 
' 
have been plun- | 


th | 


i knew what had occurred at the election 


Tamworth in the first period was | 


ig any incautious expressions that had 
been attributed to them. 
e hon. and learned Recorder for Dublin 
haw) had on that, as on former 
occasions, alluded to the influence of the 
priesthood in the elections for Ireland. 
He could not help saying, that if there 
were any one Member of that House who 
ought to abstain more cautiously than 
another from adverting to such topics, it 


Ol 


rh 


| was the hon. and learned Gentleman him- 


self. He would assert, and he could 
prove, that if any one Member of that 
House could be called the nominee of a 
clergyman, it was the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. [*‘ no, no,” from Mr. Shaw]. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
- He was perfectly sure, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
deny the fact, at all events; and he had, 
therefore, furnished himself with proof of 
his assertion. Hehad the good fortune to 
be present at the last election forthe Uni- 
versity, when the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was returned; and he also 


” 
no. 


in 1832, in both of which the rev. Mr. 
Boyton took an active part. Previous to the 
election, there was a canvass in the Uni- 
versity. three or four candidates 
addressed the electors, This proceeding 
was considered by the reverend Gentle- 
man as an improper interference with his 


some 


| borough, and accordingly he published a 


the same | 


} * { 
administered, they 


have occa ion to tax the | 


| me the justice 


; : 
; not taken that 


letter in the Dublin papers, an extract 
from which he would read to the House. 


' || It was dated on the 15th December, 1834, 
Corporation of Dublin would | 


immediately preceding the election, and 
was as follows :-—** And now to conclude, 
[ once before took a similar line, in 
similar circumstances, respecting the Re- 
presentative of the University. I was 
blamed by some; but the public will do 
to recollect, that if 1 had 


course, Mr. Shaw would 


i have been ever since out of Parliament. 


Wy Protestant brethren will, L know, 
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give me credit for being honest in in- 
tention. ‘They will recollect, that I did 
not act imprudently then, and I believe 
they will trust me that I am not acting 
imprudently now.” This had reference 
to the election for the College held in 
the year 1832, when the right hon. 
Gentleman was returned for the first 
time for the University, through the ex- 
ertions of the rev. Mr. Boyton; and 
having quoted this passage from the letter 
of the patron in answer to the assertion of 
the patronised, he would leave it to th 
House to decide whether the rev. | 
Boyton was or was not instrumental 
procuring a seat in Parliament for 
right hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
learned Gentleman had talked of ag 

He admitted, that agitation did 


Ireland. He would admit. more: 
they had both cleric 1] 
and, furthermore, 
a description of agit itors fortunat 
known in this country—t 
agitators. ‘The hon. and 
man said, he had been fa 
tholic Emancipation. 
confirm the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s statement 
that he had never joined in the ‘* Ni 


Popery” cry. On the contrary, so lately 
as the year 1831, when he was a candidate 
for the representation of the city of Dublin, 


in which he was a Judge, and was ¢ 
by a Roman C itholic candidate, 
his Committee-room, which was situat 
within a few yards of the judgment-seat 
on which he decided on the right of his 
Catholic fellow-citizens, covered with 
placards of ‘* No Popery,” 

sectarian and bigoted placards. The hon. | 
and learned Gentleman had introduced it, }' 
and when he (Mr. O’Loghlen) heard these 
charges made against the Roman Catholic 
clergy night after night, he felt that he 
should not be doing his duty if he did not | 
come forward and defend them. The 
character of the Roman Catholic clergy | 
in Ireland seemed to be the stock-in-trade | 
of every unprincipled libeller who traded | 


nposed 
as 
} ] 
} 


} bad 





on the prejudices of the English people. | ° 


If the learned Gentleman had found one 
of them writing such a letter as that pub- 
lished by Mr. Boyton, admitting that what | 
he did was wrong, but justifying the means | 
by the end, what a burst of orthodox | 
indignation the House would be favoured 
with. One word on the general principle | 
of the Bill, He would entreat the English 
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own property left, it continued, by means 
of those local Acts, to get large funds raised 
from the people under its “control. He 
would now briefly allude 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, with respect to this Bill. In 
his Act of 1829, he inteodaved the follow- 
ing clause respecting Corporations in Ire~ 
as — 

And be it ena ted, th ut it shall be lawful 
ra any of his Majesty’s subjects, professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, to te a member of 
any lay body corporate, and to hold any civil 
of trust or profit therein, and to 
act, or vote*in any corporate 
proceeding, upon taking the 


office or place 
do any corporate 
election, 
oath hereby app in 


or other in? 
ted.’ 
Would he Say t hat he made us elicible to 
corporate offices, knowing that we would 
not be elected—that he gave us equal pri- 
vileges in theory, and in practice exclusion. 
If he did not, how could he reconcile his 
present conduct with his conduct in 1829 
coming forward, leagued with those 
who opposed him in 1829, to prevent Ca- 
tholics from enjoying pris vileges to which 
he then professe .d to make us elie ible. It 
was not possible to reconcile his conduct 
on those two occasions. There were other 
topics which he would wish to advert to, 
but at this late hour he would refrain from 
doing so, and merely express his hope that 
the result of the division would show that 
the majority of this House would not sanc- 
tion the on which the amend- 
ment was founded. 
The House divided, 





prin ple 


when the numbers 


were — Ayes 260; Noes 199: Major- 
ity 61. 

The Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 


List of the AYES. 
Acheson, Lord Barron, H. V 
Adam, Sir C, Barry, G. S. 
Aglionby, H. A Beauclerk, Majoi 
Ainsworth, P. Bellew, R. 
Alston, Rowland Benett, John 
Andover, Lord Bentinck, Lord W. 
Angerstein, J, Berkeley, hon, I’, 
Anson, Colonel Berkeley, hon, ¢ 
Anson, Sir G. Bernal, R. 
Astley, Sir J. Bish, Thomas 
‘aed: .. 


Blake, M. J 
Bagshaw, John Blamire, W. 
Bainbridge, E. Bowes, J. 
Baines, E. Brabazon, Sir Vv 
Baldwin, Dr. Brady, D. ¢ 
Ball, N 


Bridgman, H. 
Barclay, David Brocklehurst, J. 
Baring, F. T. 


Brodie, W. B. 
Barnard, E, George Brotherton, J, 


to the conduct of 


{ COMMONS} 


Srowne, Rt. bon. D. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Buller, E. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Burton, HH. 

Jutler, hon. P, 
Buxton, T. F. 
Byng, G. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, W. 
Cave, (), 
Cavendish, C. 
“ ivendish, G. 

‘ayle V5 K. 
halmers, P. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Childers, J. W. 
Churchill, Lord 
Clay, W. 
Cc layton, Sir W. 
Clive, E. 
C eke’ ell, Sir c. 
Co deineton, Sir FE. 
Cc N. W. 
G 
( 
Cc 
( 


’ 


olborne, 


onyng ham, Lord A. 


ookes, ‘J’. Hl. 
hon. W.F. 


trawft we W. Ss. 


Ow pe ry, 


G rawford, W. 
Crawley, S. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, E. B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Denison, W. 
Denison, J. E. 
D’Eyncourt, C. i 
Divett, EF. 

Donkin, Sir R. 
Duncombe, 3. 
Dundas, J. 

Dundas, T. 

Dundas, J. D. 
Dunlop, 

Ebrington, Lord 
Ellice, right hon. FE. 
Elphinstone, Howard 
Etwall, R. 

Euston, Earl of 
Evans, G. 

Ewart, W. 
Fazakerley, J. 
Fellowes, hon. N, 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
erguson, Sir R. A 
Ferguson, R. 
Fergusson, | 
Fielden, J. 


On, 


Fitzgibbon, hon. Col. 


Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fleetwood, P. HH. 
Folkes, Sir W, 
French, F. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gisborne, T, 
Gordon, R. 
Goring, H. 
Grattan, J, 


R. C. 
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Grey, Sir George 
Grosvenor, Lord Rt. 
Grote, G. 

Guest, Josiah 

Hall, B. 

Hallvburton, D. G. 

Ilarvey, D. W. 

Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

llawkins, J. HH. 

Hay, Sir A. 

Heathcote, J. 

Hector, C, 

Hindley, ( 

Hiobhouse, Sir J. 

Hodges, T. L. 

Liolland, E. 

Horsman, E. 

Jloward, Ralph 

Howard, E 

Howard, POH. 

Howick, Viscount 

Hume, Joseph 

Ifumphery, John 

Ifurst, R. H. 

Hutt, W 

Jephson, Con 

Johnstone, A. 

Kemp, 
Labouchere, I. 

Lambton, HH. 

seader, J. T. 

Lefevre, C.S. 

Lemon, Sir C. 

Lennard, T. B. 

Long, W 

Lushington, Dr. S. 
Lushington, C, 

Lynch, A. H. 

Macleod, R. 

Macnamara, Major 
M‘Taggart, John 

Mahe r, J 

M ingles, J. , 
Marjoribanks, 8. 

Marshall, W 
Martin, T. 
Maule, hon. 
Methuen, P. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Moreton, hon. A. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morrison, J. 
Murray, right 

J. a. 

O Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W.8 
O’Connell, D. 
O'Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, Morgan 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
O’Loghlen, Sergeant 
Oswald, J. 

Paget, F. 

Palmer, General 





hon. 
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Palmerston, Viscount Stewart, P. M, | Clive, bon. R.H Kerrison, Sir k ) 
Parker, J. Strickland, Sir G. Codrington, C. Kirk, P 
Parnell,rt.hon.SirH. Strutt, E. | Cole, Viscount Knight, H. G. 
Parrott, J. Stuart, Lord D. | Compton, Henry C. Knightley, Sir C, 
Pattison, J. Stuart, Lord, J. | Corry, hon. I. Law, hon. C. E. 
Pechell, Captain Stuart, W. V. | D’Albiac, Sir C, Lawson, A. 
Pelham, C. Surrey, Earl of | Damer, G. I J eae 
Pendarves, E. W. Talbot, Chr. M. R. Dick, Quintin Ler | \ 
Philips, M. Tancred, HH. | Dottin, Abel R Le x, Lord G 
Philips, G. R. Thomson, rt. hon.C.P | Dowdeswell, W1l » Le D. 
Phillips, C. M. Thompson, P. RB. | D se ar Lit | 
Pinney, W. Thompson, Colonel | Dunbar, G. L , hon, ¢ 
Ponsonby, hon. J. Thorneley, Thomas | Duncombe, hon. W. Loy Viscor 
Potter, R. Tooke, William | Dunc be, hon. A. Lowther, J. El. 
Poulter, J. Townley, R East, James B. Lygon, ¢ 
Poyntz, W. S. Trelawney, Sir W. Eastnor, Lord Mackinnon, W. A, 
Price, Sir Rt. Troubridge, Sir E. Eaton, R. J fab Lord 
Pryme, G. Tulk, Charles A. BW Manners, Lord ( 
Pryce, P. Turner, W. Kgerton, Sir P. Maunsell, T. P. 
Ramsbottom, J. Tynte, J. K. hlw J if Hi 
Rice, rt. hon. T. S. Verney, Sir HL. J ha Gaeky. M ro 
Rippon, C. Villiers, C. list mal vs) : Pa | , Sir J. 
Robarts, A. W. Vivian, J. UH. } \ \ 
Robinson, G. W akley, Thomas | 1M Nicholl, DP 
Roche, W. Walker, C, 1 1, ( Norreys, I 
Roebuck, J. Wallace, R. Finch, G. ON nJ.B 
Rolfe, Sir R. Warburton, LI. Fleming, J. Ossulston, I 
Rooper, J. B. Ward, H. G. boley, J Packe, C. W. 
Rundle, John Westenra. Il. | sir WV Park M. ON. 
Russell, Lord John Whalley, Sir S. I 5, W Pa ; WwW 
Russell, Lord Wigney, J. Forester,hon. G.C. WV by I R 
Russell, Lord C. Wilbraham, G. Freshfield, J. W. Pem Mei 
Ruthven, EF. Wilde, Sergeant 1G ell, J. Milne Perceval, Colone 
Sanford, KE. A Wilks, J. | Geary, Sir W. R. P Pigot, R. 
Scholefield, J. Williams, William Gladstone, T. Piumptre, J. 
Scourfield, W. H. Williams, W. A. | Gladstone, W. E. Plunket, bon. R. 
Scrope, G. P. Williams, Sir J. | Gordon, WV P 
Seymour, Lord Wilson, I G W.0. P Sir J 
Sheil, R. L. Winnington, If, G Rt. hon.H. P Ge 
Sheldon, FE. Wood, Matthew Graham, Sir J. R. G Praed, W. M 
Simeon, Sir R. Wrightson, W. B. Grant, » Colonel Price, S. ¢ 
Smith, J. A. Wyse, ‘I. | Gre if ,R 
Smith, R. V. Young, G. F. Gre Sir R | gle, A 
Smith, b. rELLERS, Grimston, V1 int Reid, Sir J. R 
Stanley, H. T. Wood, C. ( ton, hon. E. He R 
Steuart, R. Stanley, EF. J. Hale, R. B. Rick \\ 
lalford, H Ross, | 

List of the Noers. = . Ole Rushbrooke, 
Alford, Lord Blackstone, W.S. | H t, G. G. Rus ( 
Alsager, Captain Boldero, Captain | Hardinge, Sir i 
Arbuthnot, hon, HH. Bolling, W. | f] 2 Sanderson, Richard 
Archdall, M. Bonham, F. R. | Llawkes, T. Sandon, Vise unt 
Ashley, Lord Bradshaw, Jame | Hay, Sir J. 1 carl 1R 
Ashley, hon, A.C. 3ramston, T | HWenniker, Lord S , right, hon, J 
Bagot, hon, William Brownrigg, J. | Herbert, hon. S. Sheppard, Thomas 
Bailey, 1 5 Bruce, Lord E: | Ilerries,righthon. J.C. Sibtt rp, Colonel 
Baillie, H. sruce, C. [lill, Lord A, Sinclair, Sir G 
Balfour, T. Brudenell, Lord llogg, J. W. Smith, A. 
Barclay, Charles Bruen, F. Hiope, J. Smyth, Sir H 
Baring, F. Buller, Sir J. Hope, H. T. Somerset, Lord E. 
Baring, W.B. Burrell, Sir C. Hotham, Lord Somerset, Lord G. 
Baring, ye Calcraft, J. H. Houldsworth, T. Stanley, Lord 
Beckett, Sir J. Canning, Sir S. Hoy, J. St nt, Lord 
Bell, M. Castlereagh, Viscount | Hughes, W. H. Sturt, H. C. 
Bentinck, Lord G, Chandos, Marquess of | Inglis, Sir R. H. Tennent, J. F 
Beresford, Sir J. Chapman, A. | Jermyn, Earl, lhomas, Colone! 
Bethell, R. Chichester, Arthur Jones, ‘J Vollemache,hon. A.G 


lackburne, J. I, Clive, Lord Jones, W, French, Sir ] 
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i revor, A 
Trevor, G. Rice 
Twiss, Horace 
Tyrell, Sir J. J 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vesey, hon, T. 
Vivian, J. E, 

V A wer Sirk. R. 

WwW {ae Set fe 

WW a r. <i 

W elby, G. ae 
Wilbraham, hn. R. B. 
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Williams, R. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wy ndham, Wi. 
Wynn, right hon. C. 
Wynn, Sir W.W. 
Yorke, E. 

Young, Sir W. W. 


TELLERS. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
lremantle, Sir T. 


Paired off (not official). 


AGAINST 
Agnew, Sir A, 
Baring, H. B. 
Barneby, J. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bruen, Colonel 
Campbell, Si - HP. 
fartwright, W. R. 

( Lieut.-Col. 
( peer; E. L. 
Chisholm, A. 
( 

& 


THE 


haplin, 


( ne, hon. A, 

0 olly, Colonel 
Cooper, E. J. 

 & cote, pir. 
Corbett, T. G: 
Darlington, Earl of 
Davenport, J. 
Duffield, T. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Entwisle, ei 
Fielden, W. 
Glynne, Sir 8. R. 
Goulburn, Serjeant 
Greville, Sir C. 
Hamilto w Lord C. 
Halse, J. 

Hayes, Sir E. S. 


frton, S. 


FOR THE 
Banuerman, A. 
Barham, J. 
Bellew, Sir P. 
Berkeley, G. 
Bewes, I’. 
Biddulph, ht. 

b Prsiye. Dr. 
om Oe 
eee 
fb. WN 
‘hapman, M. J. 
impbell, Sir J. 
iichester, J. P. B. 
ements, Lord 
10 llier, John 
‘opeland, W. 
Crompton, S. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Edwards, Colonel 


1 
i 
} 
{ 


THIRD 


TILIRD 


READING, 
Johnston ; Jede Eke 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 

] opes, Sir R. 

Li ngfield, R. 
Lucas, I. 
Lushington, 
Maclean, D. 
Mandeville 
Marsland, 7. 
Maxwell, re. 

Miles, P. J. 

Noel, Sir G, 

Owen, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 

Peel, Colonel 

P ecl, tt hon. Wey. 


Peel, E. 


Pe nruddocke, aa i 
P oman, V iscount 
Polloc k, Sir T, 

Rae, Sir W ° 

Ri ley, Sir M. W e 
Scott, Lord J. 
Smith, J. A. 
Stanley, EK. 
Townshend, Lord J. 
Vernon, G. 
Walpole, Lord 
Weyland, Major 
Wood, Colonel 


rt. hon.S. 


Viscount 


READING, 
Finn, W. F. 
Vitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fort, J. 
Grattan, H. 
Grey, Licut.-Col, 
Gully, J. 

ILandle Ys H. 
Harland, W.C., 
Heneage, E. 
Heron, Sir R. 
lodges T. iy 
Senet Earl of 
King, E. B. 
Lister, E. C. 
Loch, J. 
Mackenzie, J. A. S. 
Marsland, Il. 
Mullins, F, W, 


{LORDS} 





Municrpal Corporation. 


Musgrave, Sir R. Talbot, J. HU. 
Nagle, Sir R. Talfourd, Sergeant 
O'Connor, Don Tracy, C. H. 
Power, J. Vivian, Major 
Roche, D. Walker, R. 

Scott, J. W. Wemyss, Captain 
Scott, Sir E. D. Westenra, hon. J. 
Seale, Colonel White, S. 

Sharpe, General Williamson, Sir H. 
Smith, hon. R. Winnington, Sir T, 
Speirs, A, Wrottesley, Sir J. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday March 29, 1835. 


MINUTES. | Bills. 
Treaty (Spain); 
Leases Regulation.—Read a second time 
(Seotland); Sale of Bread. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Lonpon, from the 
Minister and Congregation of St. Mary, Maldon, for some 
provision to ensure the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 
—By the Duke of Norro.k, from Debenham, for the 
Repeal of the Duty on Newspapers.—By the Archbishop of 
Armagh, from Clergymen in Limerick, for Protection to 
the Protestant Church of Ireland.—By the Earl of 
HaRrRowBy, from the Electors of Stafford, against the 
Stafford Borough Disfranchisement Bill. 


Read a third time :—Indemnity ; Slave 


School Sites Conveyance; Ecclesiastical 


—Letter Stealing 


Municireat Corporation Act 
AmMENDMEN'T.] The Lord Chancellor, in 
moving the second reading of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act Amendment Bill, ob- 
served, thatconsiderable inconvenience had 
arisen from some of the provisions of the Act 
passed last Session, as well as from mis- 
conceptions that had been entertained with 
reference to other portions of the Act, 
which rendered it necessary that certain 
alterations, intended to amend and to ex- 
plain the Act, should be made. To a few 
of these he begged leave to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention. The inconvenience arose 
in this way from the working of the Bill 
of last Session. Some misunderstanding 
had occurred as to the validity of the 
election of Mayor, under the 38th section 
of that Act, in consequence of a defect in 
the title of the presiding officer before 
whom the election had been made, though, 
in all other respects, itwas good. The 
first clause of this measure was intended 
to set that point at rest, by declaring, that 
“no election of any person into any cor- 
porate office shall be liable to be questioned 
after the passing of this Act, by reason of 
any defect in the title of the person before 
whom such election may have been held, 
provided that such person so presiding shall 
have been then in the actual possession of, 
or acting in, the office, giving the right to 
preside at such election ;’ and it further 
provided, “ that all acts duly done in the 
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right of their office, since the 25th day of 


December, by the persons so chosen at 
any such election, shall be good to all in- 
tents and purposes, notwithstanding the 
person or persons before whom such elect- 
ion may have been held may not have been 
the person or persons legally entitled to 
preside at such election.” By another 
clause of the Act of 
provided, that elections should be held 
before the Mayor and assessors. But, in 
some instances, it happened that thi 
eleetion took place before the assessors 
were appointed, in consequence of that 


appointment being fixed for the month of 


May. The present Bill proposed to cur 
that defect, by declaring, “that all elections 
had, efnee the passing of 
be had under this Act, before the election 
of assessors, the Mayor or councillor pre- 
siding, 
the Mayor and assessors jointly.” By an- 
other clause in the present Bill, it was 
enacted, that the Court should have the 
jurisdiction to settle the burgess roll ; and 
it is provided, “that the 
the time being, of any borough named in 


») 


the schedules, shall be final and conclusive 


evidence of the title of any person to be 


» burgess roll, for 


on the burgess list of any such borough.” | 
| constitute a 


By the preceding Act it was provided, 
“that in every case in which there shall 
be a division into wards of 
the assessors who shall hold the court for 
revising the burgess lists, with the aaron 
shall be the assessors of the Mayor's ard.’ 

Now, it might so happen that, ‘f the 
Mayor should be chosen from among the 
Aldermen, there would be Mayor's 
ward in the borough, and, therefore, ther 
could be no Mayor’s assessors. Therefore, 
that part of the Act of last Session was 
repealed ; and it was now enacted, “‘ that, 
in every borough divided into wards, two 
assessors shall be chosen on the 21st day 
after the passing of this Act, and in every 
subsequent year on the 21st day of March, 
to hold the court for 
lists with the Mayor.” Again, it was pro- 
vided by the Act of last Session, that the 
poll at elections should be kept open from 
nine o’clock until four, 
any opposition ; but it was not provided, 
where there was no contest, that the poll 
should close sooner. I[t was now enacted, 
‘that it shall be lawful for the presiding 
officer to close the poll at any time before 


any borough, 


no 


four o’clock, if one hour shall have elapsed | 


during which no vote shaJl have been ten- 





last Session it was | 





this Act, or to | 


shall be as good as if held before | 
| oflice.”’ Another sectior th 


revising the burgess | 


in the event of 
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them, to affirm the title of those officers to 
hold them, and also to render the pro- 
ceedings against them inoperative, it was 
only fair that the parties who had insti- 
tuted those proceedings, in order to induce 
a new election, should be indemnified for 
the expense they had been put to. There 
was another very important point for con- 
sideration—he alluded to that part of the 
Bill of last Session which had reference to 
the charitable funds in the hands of Cor- 
porations. By the Act of last Session, it 
was directed, that all charitable funds, in 
the hands of Corporations, should be sepa- 
rated from the corporate funds, and kept 
distinct from them. Now, those who had 
to take charge of those funds, those to 
whom they had been intrusted, could not 
say whether they belonged to the Corpo- 
ration absolutely, or were only made over 
to them for charitable purposes. And, 
therefore, the Bank of England, and other 
parties, felt that they could not safely part 
with those funds, because they knew not 
to whom they legally be ‘longed. The pre- 
sent Bill proposed to remove that difficulty, 
by directing that the funds should be paid 
to persons “appointed by the a 
to receive them, the receipt of such per- 
sons to be a valid osieiaididieninal and 


discharge of every such transfer and pay- 


ment, and all monies so to be received to 
be applied to the uses provided for by the 
Act of last Session—namely, the monies 
held on charity trusts to be paid to the 
charity trustees of the borough, and such 
monies as the Corporation might be bene- 


ficially entitled to, to be applied as part of 


the borough fund. Another part of the 


Bill related to the provision of the Act of 


last Session with respect to the Cinque 
Ports. By that measure it was enacted, 
that the Quarter Sessions which were held 
in the Cinque Ports being beneficial to 
certain Corporate liberties of the Cinque 
Ports, those liberties should contribute 
equally to the expense. Some difficulty 
was found in carrying this provision into 
effect. It was, consequently, thought best 
to restore the jurisdiction of the Cinque 
Ports, as far as it could be done, to what 
it was before the passing of the Bill of last 
Session; taking care, however, that those 
places connected with the Cinque Ports 


which derived benefit from the holding of 


the sessions in those towns, should con- 
tribute to the expense thereby incurred. 
He conceived, that he had now stated 
enough to show the inconvenience which 
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arose from the working of the Bill of fast 
Session, partly from the enactments of the 
measure itself, and partly from a miscon- 
ception of some of those enactments. It 
was evident that to remedy this, 
some legislative measure was necessary : 
and, without further trespassing on the 
time of their Lordships, he should move 
“That this Bill be now read a second 
time.’ 

The Duke of Wellington did not rise to 
vote against the motion which had been 
made by the noble and learned Lord, nor 
to impugn the view which the noble and 
learned Lord had taken of it; but he must 
observe, that this Bill, which had been 
under consideration in another place for 
a considerable length of time, was brought 
into that House at a period of the Session, 
and at a moment, when it was impossible 
that it could receive that fair investigation 
on which the determination of their Lord- 
ships ought to be founded. Many of 
those who took part in the discussion of 
the measure introduced last Session were 
not at present in the House. He would 
say, most important persons who took a 
part in the discussion of the original Bill 
were absent. Neither, he would observe, 
were they in the House on the former 
evening when this subject was introduced. 
He had, therefore, at that time, entreated 
the noble Viscount opposite to postpone 
this stage of the Bill—the regular stage 
for the discussion of a measure of this de- 
scription—to that period when a noble 
and learned Friend of his, and other noble 
and learned Lords, would be in their places, 
to take a part in the discussion. He had 
called on the noble Viscount to do so, and 
for this reason—because it was a compli- 
cated measure. It had required the elabo- 
rate statement of the noble and learned 
Lord to explain a very small part of it to 
their Lordships. He said, only a small 
part of it; for, looking at the measure at- 
tentively, as it was his duty to do, he 
found that the noble and learned Lord 
had left unexplained many most important 
parts of this Bill. He would say, besides, 
as an additional reason for postponement, 
that this was a measure which had at- 
tracted a great deal of public attention ; 
and with respect to which, he must ob- 
serve, he had received as many letters and 
as many applications, strongly drawing his 
attention to the subject, from all parts of 
the kingdom, as he had ever received with 
reference to any measure that had ever 
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been brought under 
that House. Under these circumstances, 
he was anxious that the noble Viscount 
should have been so kind as to postpone 
the second reading of this Bill, the second 
reading being the proper time for discus- 
sing the principle of the measure~—a time 
when the House would be better prepared 
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to take that principle into consideration | 
had | 
and learned Lord | 


than on the present occasion. He 
stated, that the noble 
had not explained all the parts of this Bill, 
that he had touched only on a few of them. 
He had not, for instance, noticed the par- 


ticular enactments relative to Berwick and | 
were | 
considera- | 


to Coventry. Those enactments 
supposed to have been under 
tion in another place; but the alterations 
proposed were not explained in that House, 
nor were they explained here. ‘There was 
another part of this Bill which the noble 


and learned Lord had not explained to | 
He meant that part of the | 
Bill which enabled the burgesses in Cor- | th 
porations to elect the Mayor and Alder- | 


the House. 


men, after a certain period, in 
councillors had not thought 

elect them, 
in another place, 


and adopted in that 


House —a principle which he highly ap- | | 


proved —that the Mayor and Aldermen 


should be elected by 


+1 
Luc 


departed from by one of the clauses of the 


present Bill, which the noble and learned | 


Lord had not even pointed out to thei 
Lordships. Under these circumstances, 
he thought that their Lordships ought to 
have a fair opportunity of 
question on its principle in some future 
stage. He did not wish to throw any im- 
pediment in the way of his | 
vernment, but upon this he insist¢ 
the House had a right to 
treated fairly “ a question of this de- 
scription, to which the public mind had 


this 


discussing 


— 


been anxiously turned. Their Lordships | 


ought to have the liberty, not only of 
cussing the principle when going 
Committee, 
proper, on the second reading. He 
necessary to offer 
their Lordships. 
noble Viscount, 


into 


on the former occasion, 


to postpone the second reading of this | 


Hous - 


3ill, He would not, however, now oppose 

the motion; but tie must protest against 
passing over an important measure such 
as this, without mature discussion, 
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Amendment 


Viscount Melbourne had neve. heard, 
and he certainly had never oflered, any 
objection to the full discussion of this mea- 
Another opportunity would occur 
for discussing it in all its details. His 
Parliamentary experience had taught him 
that it would be impossible to press forward 
a Bill against the wish of a minority, even 
a very small minority, of that House, tauch 
less ag inst the the noble Duke, 
standing in thi which he now 
filled. The proposition w hic hh 


sure, 


wish of 
position 

i¢ had made 
entirely on 


I 
Cl eveiilie pro a | 


on a forn | 


serious pest tion was 


entert ea against any part of this Bill. 
He had proceeded wholly and entirely on 
that sn. strehin He had stated at the 
that if any noble Lord felt an objec- 

part of the Bill, he would not 
proceed ca it then. If were the 
case, he would give way on the subject, 

and ee would not attempt to force it for- 
ward ev noble Duke had said 
is an inconvenient period of the 
proceé ling with the 

> Lords were not present 
the complaint here- 
business was brought 
to prevent its 


| 


the notion that no 


( 
} 
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such 


ennow. The 
that this w: 
for 
n certain nob! 
Why, 


that 


Session measure, 
whe 
to discuss it. 
tofore had aes 
i. to that Ho 
i! only discussed ; this instance 
th ieasure was at a much 
earlie1 period O} the Session than was ge- 
nerally the case. It should be observed, 
that the nature of the Bill not very 
difficult to be understood, and a full op- 
portunity would be given to ider it. 
The noble Duke ought to recollect, that if 
noble Lords were not to discuss 
res when they roduced to 
that Hou there was no use in bringing 
them up at all from the House of 
Parliament. He did not wish to put this 
point very strongly, although he cénceived 
that he had a right to make use of it. He 
anxious to accede to every thing that 
tended to the convenience of noble Lords; 
but this he must say, that if, on the one 
hand, principle that 
business was to be postponed because noble 
Lords were absent, be, on the other, would 
assert that those who wished to expedite 
business had a right to act on the rule that 
it was the duty of noble Lords to be present 
in their places when business was likely to 
be brought under the consideration of the 
The noble Duke said, he wished 
to have an opportunity to consider this 
measure thoroughly. All he would say 
was, that he would give the noble Duke a 


fe as 
but in 


introduced 
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full opportunity for that purpose. The 
Bill did not contain many provisions, and 
he believed that allof them were necessary. 
Most of the provisions were matters of de- 
tail, of considerable importance, he ad- 
mitted, but which would be better consi- 
dered in Committee than in debate. If 
the noble Duke did not wish the Bill to be 
read now a second time, he had no objec- 
tion to postpone it. But if noble Lords 
meant to allow the Bill to go toa Commit- 
tee at all, he thought they might as well 
take the second reading now, and they 
would have a full opportunity for consider- 
ing the subject hereafter. He hoped, under 
all the circumstances, that they would now 
read the Billa second time. He was sure 
that in recommending this course he did 
not wish to press the House to a sudden 
decision on the subject. He conceived 
that the proposition which he made was 
not at all unreasonable, since sufficient 
time would be given to consider the mea- 
sure in Committee. 

Lord Lyndhursé said, that considering 
the nature of this Bill—looking to the 
number of minute provisions which it con- 
tained, and calling to mind that it had 
been nearly two months in the other 
House, he conceived that it would have 
been better if the noble Viscount had 
acceded to the proposition of the noble 
Duke, and postponed the second reading, 
that they might have had an opportunity 
of properly examining its details, The 
second reading had, however, now been 
moved ; and, as some parts of the measure 
appeared to be necessary, he meant not to 
oppose the motion of his noble and learned 
Friend. He felt it necessary, notwith- 
standing, to call their Lordships’ attention 
to the measure. Part of the Bill had 
reference to the future operation of the 
measure of last Session, and part of it was 
of a retrospective, of an ex post facto, 
character. It related to matters which 
were in being, to circumstances which had 
already happened. Now, with respect to 
that part of the Bill which had reference 
to the future operation of the measure of 
last Session, and which must be maturely 
considered in the Committee, he would 
not make any observation; but the retro- 
spective, or ex post facto part of the mea- 
sure, was of such a nature that he felt that 
he should not be doing his duty if he did 
not point out its tendency, and the way in 
which it was calculated to affect the rights 
and the situation of particular individuals 
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to their Lordships. There were, as his 
noble and learned Friend had observed, 
some proceedings now pending in the 
Court of King’s Bench—certain quo war- 
rantos, calling in question the right of par- 
ticular individuals holding situations in 
town-councils to retain their situations.— 
Now, no person who looked at the provi- 
sions of this Bill, and who considered the 
elections which had taken place, could 
avoid seeing that one of those provisions 
went to render those elections, so contest- 
ed, valid and legal, although the elections 
had taken place before a presiding officer 
who had no right to preside. What, then, 
he asked, would be the consequence, so 
far as it related to other parties? Those 
persons, up to the time of these elections, 
had held places of trust and profit in Cor- 
porations, of which they had been deprived 
by those who now were in possession of 
office to which they had been illegally 
elected. Those parties were, at that very 
moment, entitled to hold those offices. — 
All that they might have received, if they 
had not been thus ousted, was their pro- 
perty, as much as the property of the noble 
Viscount was his. Ifthe Legislature made 
those proceedings valid, retrospectively, 
from the 28th of December last, they 
would deprive those individuals of the 
emoluments to which they were entitled. 
He hoped their Lordships would pause 
before they sanctioned such a principle; 
and he thought that his noble and learned 
Friend should have cited instances to show 
that the course which their Lordships were 
now called on to pursue was not a new 
one. If these elections of councillors were 
sanctioned, another consequence would 
follow. When appointed, they might 
demand, as they would have a right todo, 
if they were legally appointed, that the 
muniments and other property of the Cor- 
poration should be given up to them.— 
Now, the officers who questioned the 
validity of the election had, in several 
instances, refused to give up those muni- 
ments. They had, very properly and dis- 
creetly, applied for legal advice on the 
subject. The answer of their legal adviser 
was, ‘‘ You cannot give up this property 
to those who profess to be councillors, 
without possessing the legal right bya valid 
election on the 28th of December last.”— 
If they gave up those muniments, it would 
be treated as an illegal act in the courts of 
law. Their Lordships all knew what was 
said of that extraordinary and most arbi- 
























trary power which was given to the town- 
council by the Act of last Session. They 
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great doubts whether these parties, from 
the manner in which the Bill was drawn, 


might fine summarily, or imprison, those | would get even taxed costs. There would 
individuals who, under these circumstances, | also arise this anomaly under the Bill— 


refused to deliver up the muniments.— | 
What, then, was the situation of those. 
persons who, at the moment, were per-' 
fectly justified in what they did, but whose | 
conduct, by the operation of the Bill then 

before the House, would be rendered ille- | 
gal, and would be thereby subjected to a 
penalty? Again, with respect to the Court | 
of Quarter Sessions. In many eases those 
courts had been improperly held under the | 
new Act. They had sat, however—they | 
had found persons guilty of felony—they 
had transported individuals, and forfeited | 
their goods and chattels to the Crown.— | 
What would, in those cases, be the effect | 
of this Bill? It would legalize all these | 
proceedings. Was there to be a new trial | 
for those persons? No; but by the retro- | 
spective operation of the Bill, the man who 

was illegally convicted was to be considered | 
legally convicted, he was to be punished | 
in person, and his property was to be con- 

fiscated. If his noble and learned Friend | 
looked to these clauses, he must see that | 
the principle of the measure required at 
least some degree of consideration. With 
reference to the proceedings now pending 
in the Court of King’s Bench, they, it 
appeared, were to be stayed, the prosecu- 
tors being paid their costs. But they all 
knew that taxed costs (and these were the 
costs mentioned by the Bill) would not 
indemnify a party. In the most vexatious 
proceedings that ever took place, when a 
man of the name of Wright some years ago 
instituted proceedings against an immense 
body of the clergy, on account of non- 
residence, Parliament, in staying those 
proceedings, deemed it necessary to in- | 
demnify that individual, because he acted | 
according to law. They gave him not 

taxed costs, but costs as between attorney | 
and client. He did not think the Bill was 

clearly drawn. On looking to the clause | 
on the subject of costs, he did not know 

that the prosecutor would get even his taxed 

costs. If he applied to the Judge to suspend 

proceedings, then he was to receive his 

costs; but that was assuming that he 

would make such an application. But he 

might make no such application—why 

should he? Because this Bill proposed to 

enact, that every election shall be valid 
from a certain day in December, on which 
the election took place. There were yery 











that even where a judgment might have 
been given in favour of the prosecutor, 
and though the prosecutor might have been 
right, and justified, at the time, in insti- 
tuting proceedings, he would have to pay 
the costs himself in the action ultimately. 
He had only read the measure over hastily, 
but these were some of the points to which 


_he was anxious to call their Lordships’ 


attention. There were a great many mi- 
nute provisions in the Bill, the objects of 
which were not understood until his noble 
and learned Friend stated them in detail. 
Under all these circumstances, it would 
be better if the noble Viscount would not 
persist in proceeding so rapidly with the 
Bill. 
The Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 29, 1836. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a first time:—School Rooms. 

Petitions presented. By Messrs. WiLKs and Stewart, 
from the Merchants and others of Pollockshaw, in favour 
of Mr. BuckINGHAm’s Claim.—By Lord Viscount East- 
nor, from Worthing, for the Repeal of the Window-tax. 
—By Mr. WILkKs, from the Protestant Dissenters of Cud- 
dington, for Relief.—By Mr. Roper and Mr. Hurst, from 
various Places, for the Repeal of the Duty on Newspapers. 
—By Sir GeorGe CLERKE, from the Farmers of Dalkeith, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Clover Seed.—By Mr. 
WILLIAM WILLIAms, from Coventry, for Abolition of 
Duty on the Admission of Freemen.—By Sir WILLIAM 
BRABAZON, from Ballisakeery, for the Abolition of Tithes 
in Ireland.—By Sir CHsr.LEs Brooke and Lord CHARLES 
MAnngerRs, from the Agriculturists of various Places, for 
Relief.—By Mr. WieNey, from Brighton, for Vote by 
Ballot.—By Mr. G. F. Youne, from Tynemouth, against 
the Lighthouses’ Bill; from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for the 
Alteration of the Law regulating the Construction of 
Merchant Ships.—By Mr. CHALMERS, from the Law 
Practitioners of Arbroath, in favour of the Instruments of 
Sasines’ (Scotland) Bill. 


CorPORATIONS, — APPOINTMENT OF 
Maacisrrates.] Lord John Russell, in 
consequence of what had been said upon 
the subject in another place, moved that 
there be laid before the House a copy of a 
circular letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Home Department, dated in October 
last, and addressed to the Mayor or chief 
officer of any boroughs contained in the 
schedules to the English Corporations Bill 
passed last Session. 

Sir Robert Peel said, the noble Lord had 
made the motion in the hands of the 
Speaker, partly with a view, he believed, 
that he might have the opportunity of 
soliciting from the noble Lord those expla- 
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hations regarding the nage of cor- 
porate Magistrates to which he had referred 
ona former day. He trusted, therefore, 
as he availed himself of the motion of the 
noble Lord, in consequence of an intima- 
tion that the present would be a convenient 
time, that he should not be thought by 
those gentlemen who had notices on the 
paper preceding his own, to have impro- 
perly interfered with the ordinary arrange- 
ment of business. The point on which he 
wished for explanations from the noble 
Lord referred exclusively to the nomination 
of Justices of the Peace under the Act 
which passed last Session for the Reform 
of Municipal Corporations. It was not his 
intention to make any remark on the ge- 
neral effect of that measure, other than as 
it related to the functions of Magistrates 
appointed for the performance of the duties 
of Justices of the Peace. He believed it 
was admitted by the noble Lord, and by 
all who took part in the question of Muni- 
cipal Reform, that there was and ought to 
be a clear distinction between the ordinary 
municipal duties of a Corporation and the 
duties committed to Justices of the Peace. 
That clear distinction had been admitted 
by no man more fully than by the noble 
Lord. While that noble Lord had con- 
tended, that with respect to the appoint- 
ment of town-councillors, and other mem- 
bers of the corporate bodies generally, it 
was but natural to suppose that the poli- 
tical opinions of the constituent bodies 
would have influence, while he contended 
that such would be the effect of political 
feelings in those cases, he had fully ad- 
initted that political opinions should not 
interfere with the appointment of the mu- 
nicipal Magistrates. This distinction had 
also been clearly drawn, he thought, in 
the Report of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry, on which the measure of Municipal 
Reform had been founded. The Commis- 
sioners, in this Report, deprecated the 
party spirit which pervaded municipal 
councils, in the following terms :— The 
party spirit which pervades the municipal 
councils, extends itself to the magistracy, 
which is appointed by those bodies, and 
from their members. The Magistrates are 
usually chosen from the aldermen, and 
the aldermen are generally political parti- 
sans. Hence, even in those cases in 
which injustice is not absolutely commit- 
ted, astrong suspicion of it is excited, 
and the local tribunals cease to inspire 
tespect. The corporate Magistrates, ge- 
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nerally speaking, are not looked upon by 
the inhabitants with favour or respect, and 
are often regarded with positive distrust 
and dislike.” In another part of the Re- 
port the Commissioners say, ‘* One vice 
which we regard as inherent in the consti- 
tution of municipal Corporations in Eng- 
land and Wales is, that officers chosen for 
particular functions are regarded as a ne- 
cessary part of the legislative body. This 
notion appears to have originated in times 
when the separation of constitutional 
authorities was not understood; when 
legislative, judicial, and executive func- 
tions were confounded. The Corporations 
of England and Wales were originally 
framed on principles encumbered with this 
confusion, and have been modified, down 
to the latest changes, with a scrupulous 
observance of them.” Thus the Report 
admitted the distinction between executive 
and judicial functions, and laid it down as 
a principle, that although party spirit could 
not be prevented from operating in the 
election of town-councils, it ought, so far 
as precautions could be taken, to be ex- 
cluded from the appointment of municipal 
Magistrates. It was hardly necessary to 
attempt to enforce this position by argu- 
ment, because he believed the truth of it 
was universally assented to on all sides of 
the House. He found on the part of the 
Members of the present Government, this 
doctrine admitted in full force. He found 
it stated by the Lord Chancellor in the 
course of the present Session, that the 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, had but one object in 
view, namely, to correct any undue selec- 
tion of town-councillors, when there ap- 
peared a preponderance of one class of 
political opinions on one side or the other, 
by infusing a few men of opposite political 
sentiments among them.” The noble Pre- 
sident of the Council also had stated with 
great truth and justice, that ‘‘ good sense 
and good feeling would be equally mani- 
fested in the absence of all political bias in 
the selection of town Magistrates, and 
good sense and good feeling equally dic- 
tated that there should be an absence of 
all considerations of a political character 
in nominating these Magistrates when 
recommended to the Government.” He 
(Sir R. Peel) could appeal, then, to the 
Report of the Commissioners, and to the 
declared opinions of the noble Lord oppo- 
site, and his colleagues, in proof that his 
assumption was a well founded one — 
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namely, that, as far as it was possible to 
avoid it, political feeling ought not to in- 
fluence the nomination of Magistrates in 
corporate towns. Having thus stated the 
principle which had been laid down by 
Ministers, he was bound to tell the noble 
Lord opposite, that in many of these Cor- 
porate towns there did exist a very prevail- 
ing feeling that considerations of a_poli- 
tical character had, nevertheless, been 
altogether excluded from the mind of the 
noble Lord in the nomination of many 
of these magistrates. This might prob- 
ably be an erroneous impression; if it 
were, the noble Lord would thank him for 
the opportunity of removing so unpleasant 
an impression, by clearly stating the 
grounds upon which the various nomi- 
nations had been made. The noble Lord 
would do him the justice to admit, that he 
had not brought forward his statement on 
this veryimportant subject, without having 
given the noble Lord previous notice of 
the particular places to which it was his 
intention to refer. His object had not 
been to take the noble Lord by surprise, 
by making any statement on the sudden, 
but to enable him to give a satisfactory 
explanation, if he could do so, to those 
members of the community in the towns 
to which reference was about to be made, 
who felt dissatisfied with the appointment 
of the Magistrates in those towns, and 
who were under an impression, whether 
erroneous or not remained to be seen, that 
political feelings had been suffered to in- 
fluence these appointments. It would be 
necessary for him to mention one or two 
instances, out of the many, of towns in 
which such impressions as those he had 
referred to, he had reason to believe, pre- 
vailed. Since the notice of his intention 
to call the attention of the House to this 
subject, had been given, he had received 
a number of communications from various 
places in reference to it, but he should 
only Bring before the House those parti- 
cular instances of which he had given the 
noble Lord notice. In the first place, he 
would take the town of Guildford, in 
Surrey; and he must say, that he could 
not at all reconcile the nomination of the 
Magistrates for that particular town with 
the principle which had been so clearly 
laid down by the noble Lord and his col- 
leagues, to exclude, as far as possible, all 
political considerations from the nomi- 
nation of Municipal Magistrates. In the 
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Corporation was decidedly of Conservative 
principles; that was to say, that the vast 
preponderance of numbers in the corporate 
body there entertained Conservative views. 
After the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Bill in this House, and during its progress 
in the Upper House, when the Lords had 
altered that clause of the Bill which gave 
expressly to the town-council the power 
of recommending four magistrates to the 
nomination of the Crown, the noble Lord 
opposite declared, and in his (Sir Robert 
Peel’s) opinion rather unwisely, that it 
was still his intention to consult the town- 
councils in reference to the nomination of 
Municipal Magistrates. But, supposing 
that he were prepared to admit the noble 
Lord was right in taking the opinion of 
the town-council in reference to the 
election of four Magistrates, still he could 
not reconcile the fact of the selections 
which had been made, with the noble 
Lord’s declaration that the recommend- 
ations of the town-council should have 
great weight with him, because it ap- 
peared to him, that while there were cases 
in which the recommendations of the 
Town-council had been admitted by an 
entire and unqualified assent, there were 
many others in which the recommendations 
of the town-council had been arbitrarily 
rejected. In the Corporation of Guildford, 
as he had before stated, Conservative 
principles greatly predominated. Accord. 
ing to his information, the common-council 
of that town had recommended to the 
Crown twelve gentlemen for the Com- 
mission of the Peace, expecting that the 
noble Lord should select, from the twelve 
so recommended, a sufficient number, they 
being of opinion that twelve magistrates 
would be unnecessary for such a town as 
Guildford. Of these twelve gentlemen, as 
he had been informed, nine entertained 
Conservative principles, and the other 
three were Whigs. From these twelve 
gentlemen the noble Lord had selected 
four persons to act as Magistrates for the 
town, namely, the three Whigs and one 
of the Conservatives. The proportion (in 
point of political opinions) in which the 
town-council had recommended the names 
of gentlemen for Magistrates was as three 
Conservatives to one Whig; but the inge- 
nuity of the noble Lord had led him ex- 
actly to invert this proportion, for in 
selecting four Magistrates from the twelve 
persons recommended to him, he had 
taken all the three Whigs, and only one 
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of the nine Conservatives. Eight out of 
the twelve had been aldermen of: the old 
Corporation ; upon being told this fact, he 
had at first thought that the principle 
which the noble Lord had acted upon in 
this case was, that there being eight per- 
sons out of the twelve who had been 
members of the Old Corporation, and 
assuming, in accordance with his views of 
the ancient Corporations, that they must, 
therefore, be necessarily unpopular, it 
would be best to set all of them aside. 
This, however, could not have been the 
principle upon which the noble Lord made 
his selection; for, in fact, two of the 
gentlemen professing Whig principles, 
nominated by the noble Lord, had been 
members of the old Corporation, and 
that could not be the ground upon which 
the other gentlemen had been rejected. 
In this case a town-council, in which 
Conservative principles preponderated, had 
sent a recommendation to the Crown of a 
number of gentlemen, as town Magis- 
trates, comprehending in the list a fair 
proportion of persons of Conservative and 
persons of Whig principles. After the 
observations of the noble Lord, on a for- 
mer occasion, that he would attend to the 
recommendations of the town-council, it 


was surely matter of reasonable disap- 
pointment on the part of that Corporation 
to find the proportion of the recommend- 
ations they had sent in exactly inverted. 


So much for Guildford. He would next 
take the case of the town of Wigan, the 
circumstances of which case were pre- 
cisely the reverse of the Guildford case; 
for in the Corporation of Wigan, Con- 
servative principles were not predominant. 
He should adduce this case, however, for 
the purpose of showing that the same 
political feelings which influenced the 
choice of town Magistrates in Guildford, 
had operated in the choice of those for 
Wigan, for there he found that the Magis- 
trates nominated were wholly of one class 
of political opinion—namely, Whigs ; and 
those gentlemen of the town who professed 
other opinions, however respectable, were 
entirely excluded. For the town of Wigan 
eight gentlemen had been recommended 
to the Crown as Magistrates, all of whom 
were appointed. He did not fur a moment 
wish to throw the slightest reflection on 
the personal character of any of these 
gentlemen, nor to impugn their individual 
fitness for the office; but he complained 
that the Government had departed from 
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the principle which had been generally 
admitted, that political feelings should not 
be permitted to influence the choice of 
Justices of the Peace. Of these eight 
gentlemen, it appeared that four were 
actively engaged in trade. Now in a mas 
nufacturing town like Wigan, where con- 
stant disputes were taking place between 
master-manufacturers and their men, he 
doubted the policy of appointing four 
persons actively engaged in trade for the 
purpose of settling those disputes. At 
least he, from his experience, should have 
hesitated before making such appoint- 
ments, particularly as it must be part of 
their business to enforce the provisions of 
the Act for regulating the hours of factory 
labour. He had also been informed, that 
seven out of these eight gentlemen were 
active friends of the candidates at the last 
election of representatives for that borough; 
that two of them acted as mover and 
seconder of the unsuccessful candidate, 
and that five were zealously employed 
upon the committees of one or the other 
candidate, and were, throughout the elect- 
ion, very busy in canvassing for them. In 
short that, with the exception of one 
gentleman, the whole of the present 
town Magistrates of Wigan were, during 
that election, most actively (no question 
most honourably) engaged in promoting 
the return of candidates who supported 
one class of political opinions. Here 
then, was a case in which the recom- 
mendations of the town-council were en- 
tirely assented to, apparently because the 
whole eight of the gentlemen named, were 
persons warmly devoted to those political 
opinions which were espoused by the Mi- 
nisters. He had been further informed 
that an application had been made to the 
noble Lord, by petition, imploring him, 
upon principle, to pause before he made 
such a selection, and expressing a wish 
that there should be exhibited in the 
choice of these judicial functionaries @ fair 
and less exclusive representation of the 
various political opinions entertained by 
the inhabitants of Wigan, but that repre- 
sentation had not been attended to. He 
would next take the instance of a town 
differently circumstanced, in which also 
there existed a very great dissatisfaction 
upon this subject. He would take the 
case of the town of Rochester. In this 
town parties were very nearly balanced inthe 
municipal council, for there were nine 
gentlemen professing one class of political 
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opinions, and nine professing another. 
Indeed, such was-the perseverance with 
which each party adhered to their re- 
spective opinions, that upon repeated 
divisions in the attempts to elect a mayor 
and other corporate officers, and finally to 
adjourn, the numbers on every proposition 
remained nine for, and nine against, and 
no proceedings could take place, be- 
cause the parties were equal. Under 
these circumstances, it was deter- 
mined not to recommend to the Crown 
any list of persons for town Magistrates 
till the town-council was complete, and 
they could concur in a joint representation. 
The complaint against the noble Lord in 
this case was, that he had appointed 
certain persons to be Magistrates, not 
merely favouring gentlemen of one class of 
politics or another, but without even the 
recommendations of the town-council, that 
he had, in short, appointed Municipal 
Magistrates for Rochester, at the nomi- 
nation of the hon. Representatives of that 
borough in Parliament. It was not stated 
that the whole of the six magistrates so 
appointed were of one party, but the 
proportion in favour of Ministers was not 
fewer than five to one, and there was, 
very naturally, a great feeling of dissatis- 
faction in the minds of the people of 
Rochester, that the noble Lord should 
have taken this step without waiting till 
the town-council was complete; and that 
having determined to take it, seeing 
the division of opinion in the town-council, 
he had not observed a_ corresponding 
proportion in his appointment of their 
municipal Magistrates. The proportion of 
political opinion in the town-council was 
closely balanced; the proportion observed 
in the selection of Magistrates was exactly 
five Whigs to one Conservative, which was 
fairly carrying out the principle which the 
noble Lord and his colleagues had avowed. 
There was another place in which he could 
undertake to say, very great dissatisfaction 
prevailed upon this subject—the city of 
Coventry. In this important and populous 
city, whose inhabitants were extensively 
engaged in manufactures, the political 
opinions of one class decidedly pre- 
dominated ; nearly the whole of the town- 
council entertained political opinions cor- 
responding with those of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. The town-council of Coventry, 
accordingly, sent up a recommendation of 
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of these twelve persons, eleven, at least, en- 
tertained opinions corresponding with those 
of the town-council. It was very possible, 
when he spoke of Conservative opinions 
and Whig opinions, or any other class of 
opinions, that the noble Lord might ask 
how he defined such opinions or how he 
could undertake to say such and such Gen- 
tlemen entertained such and such opinions? 
He admitted, that it was somewhat difficult 
to apply an unerring test on these points, 
but, in order to approach at something like 
a solution of the question, he would ask 
how the respective parties voted at the 
preceding election? He was quite ready 
to admit that it was difficult—particularly 
for a stranger, acting merely upon com- 
munications, however trustworthy—to feel 
assured of the political opinions of any in- 
dividuals, Trifling circumstances led men 
to range themselves under the banners of 
one party or the other and men changed 
their opinions and their parties, so that it 
might happen that occasionally opinions 
should be attributed to a person who had 
long ceased to entertain them. But as far 
as the fair and impartial administration of 
justice and the satisfaction connected with 
it was concerned, it must be admitted, 
that when it was found that the whole of 
the Municipal Magistrates who had been 
appointed by the noble Lord, or at least a 
vast majority of them, consisted of the 
particular persons who, at the last or the 
preceding election, gave their votes in a 
particular manner, favourable to the noble 
Lord’s views, this was certainly a near ap- 
proach to a test which might be depended 
on. The noble Lord, at least, must not 
be surprised that his course of proceeding 
excited in that part of the population which 
held different political opinions something 
like a feeling of distrust. He would re- 
peat, that in the observations he felt called 
upon to make, he had no fault to find 
with. the individuals appointed—he made 
no personal objection to them. His com- 
plaint was directed, not against any per- 
sonal unfitness of theirs, but upon the 
partiality which characterized their ap- 
pointment. Of the twelve Magistrates for 
Coventry, eight had votes for the city, and 
the whole of them had voted in favour of 
the sitting Members. The other four had 
not votes for the city ; but one of them, a 
gentleman of high respectability, Mr. 
Gregory, was an “unsuccessful candidate 
on the Whig interest for the connty of 
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of the four gentlemen, the Mayor of Coven- 
try, was Mr. Gregory’s proposer on that 
occasion, and the other two had been ac- 
tively engaged in his support. Such was 
then the composition of the Municipal Ma- 
gistracy of Coventry, although it was well 
known that in that city, various political 
opinions prevailed. There were in that town 
men of the highest respectability and in- 
fluence, of different political opinions, but 
who were persons of one class of political 
opinions, and that class the one in unison 
with the views of the noble Lord. Such were 
the grounds of the dissatisfaction which 
was felt in the city of Coventry at the pro- 
ceedings of the noble Lord in this respect. 
Ife would next take the case of the town 
of Leicester. ‘The number of the Magis- 
trates here was ten, and he was informed 
that of these ten, eight were actively en- 
gaged upon the committee of Messrs. El- 
lice and Evans at the last election, in op- 
position to Messrs. Goulburn and Glad- 
stone, and that not one of the ten voted 
for either of the latter gentlemen. It cer- 
tainly did appear from these cases, in the 
absence of all explanation, exceedingly dif- 
ficult tosuppose that political considerations 
had nothing to do with these nominations. 
The noble Lord, at least, must not be sur- 
prised, unless he could explain the matter 
satisfactorily that those who were excluded 
should feel some distrust in the elected, 
and some suspicion—not founded upon 
personal unfitness, but upon the fact that 
they all, with trifling exceptions, held one 
class of political opinions, and had all, at 
one time or another, been actively engaged 
in promoting the election to Parliament of 
persons who supported the present Minis- 
try. Another case he should speak of was 
that of Plymouth, where eight gentlemen 
had been recommended to the noble Lord 
as Magistrates, and were appointed. Of 
these eight, it appeared that two were the 
Representatives for the town, both sup- 
porters of the Ministers, and of the others, 
five were actively engaged in supporting 
the noble Lord at the election for the 
county of Devon. The sixth gentleman 
had declined to act. Thus it appeared 
that the seven town Magistrates of Ply- 
mouth were all of one class of political 
opinions. ‘There was another point to be 
remarked upon in this case. It had been 
expressly laid down by the noble Lord as 
a principle to be observed, that neither 
attorneys nor brewers should serve as Ma- 
gistrates in the municipalities, yet it ap 
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peared, not merely from private communi- 
cation, but from the returns made by the 
noble Lord, that one of the town Magis- 
trates of Plymouth was Mr. James King, 
a brewer. It remained to be shown upon 
what principle the noble Lord had made 
this exception to the rule the noble Lord 
had laid down. The last case to which he 
(Sir Robert Peel) should refer, out of the 
more prominent and important towns in 
which dissatisfaction prevailed upon this 
subject, was the case of the city of Bristol. 
In the corporation of that city, he believed 
conscrvative opinions greatly predomi- 
nated, and the vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the city, were equally imbued with 
Conservative opinions. Notwithstanding 
this predominance, there was in the town- 
council a complete agreement as to the 
choice of names for Magistrates, and there 
was evinced an earnest wish—much to the 
credit of both parties—to exclude all elec- 
tioneering or party feelings from the selec- 
tion of town Magistrates, and though one 
class of political opinions was greatly pre- 
dominant in the city, yet the prevailing 
party expressed a perfect readiness to ex- 
clude all political feelings and influence 
from the consideration of who should be 
recommended as Magistrates. A discus- 
sion took place in the council respecting 
the nomination of Magistrates: the two 
parties made some difficulty at first as to 
the principle on which the recommenda- 
tion should be given ; an amicable arrange- 
ment was at last effected; and it was 
agreed that each of the two parties should 
recommend twelve persons for Magistrates, 
making an aggregate of twenty four. The 
twelve names given in by the Conservative 
party were recommended unanimously by 
the town council. There was no division 
respecting any one of those names, nor any 
dissenting voice, with one single exception, 
raised to any one of them. ‘There was 
some question upon individuals among the 
twelve gentlemen recommended by the 
other party, but upon the whole, the twelve 
so recommended were assented to by the 
council, and the whole twenty -four names, 
in consequence of this amicable and 
honourable compromise, were sent up to 
the noble Lord for selection. What was 
the surprise and indignation of that pre- 
dominating party in Bristol who had con- 
sented to this arrangement, to find that 
the noble Lord’s selection had been con- 
ducted on this principle—that he took the 
whole of the twelve who had been recom. 
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mended by the party whose opinions were 
in unison with his own, but excluded not 
less than six out of the twelve, named by 
those of the opposite party. He was ata 
loss to understand upon what principle 
the noble Lord could justify his exclusion 
of the other six gentlemen. It was sup- 
posed by some persons in Bristol, that the 
exclusion was on account of the parties 
having been members of the old corpora- 
tion; but this could not be a valid reason, 
for it was shown that, in many cases, the 
noble Lord had not made the fact of par- 
ties belonging to the old corporations a 
ground for excluding them from the ma- 
gistracy. It might, perhaps, be thought, 
that the reason for the exclusion of some 
of these parties was, that they had been 
members of the corporation at the time 
when the lamentable riots took place at 
Bristol, in 1831. But neither was this the 
reason, for it appeared that two of the 
gentlemen of the Whig party, who had 
been appointed as Magistrates, had also 
been Magistrates of Bristol, at the deplor- 
able period in question. Mr. Bengough 
was one of the gentlemen socircumstanced. 
Two, also, of the gentlemen selected from 
the Conservative list were acting as Ma- 
gistrates of Bristol at the time of the riots ; 
so the exclusion of the others could not 
have been upon either of these grounds. 
Some of the gentlemen excluded were men 
of the highest station and respectability. 
One was Mr. Daniel, a gentleman of such 
high character and worth, and who was 
so highly esteemed and respected by every 
one, that both parties had concurred in 
electing him as the Mayor of Bristol. Upon 
what principle was this gentleman excluded ? 
Some one suggested the advanced age of 
Mr. Daniel; but this could not be the 
ground, whatever his age might be. In the 
cases of persons in Rochester and other 
places, the noble Lord had not considered 
age as any exemption from corporate oflice, 
and this cculd not, therefore, be made a 
ground of exclusion in the present instance. 
He had thus gone through a variety of cases, 
and heconceived them to beamply sufficient 
to entitle him not to complain of the acts of 
the noble Lord, but, at least, to call upon 
him for some explanation of the principles 
upon which he had proceeded in these no- 
minations. When he found that in every 
case stated—and there were very many 
others of a precisely similar character— the 
noble Lord’s preference had been given to 
persons holding his own political opinions, 
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to the exclusion of the best founded claims 
on the part of persons holding other opin- 
ions, he could not but think that there had 
been a complete departure from the prin- 
ciple that, in these selections, political con- 
siderations should have no influence. 
There could be no argument in defence of 
these proceedings, founded upon what 
might have obtained under the old 
Corporation system. The precise object 
of Municipal Reform had been, to doaway 
with all such abuses, and it would, there- 
fore, be nojustification of these nominations, 
to say, that in the late Corporations ap- 
peintments were made upon a similar 
principle ; Corporation Reform was in- 
tended to putan end to all such proceed- 
ings, and to give the inhabitants of towns 
and cities full security that the adminis- 
tration of all their affairs, particularly the 
administration of justice, should be put 
upon an entirely pure and impartial foot- 
ing, and that all political feeling and 
party spirit should thenceforward be ex- 
cluded from the administration of muni- 
cipal affairs, so that all classes might have 
the fullest confidence in the persons to 
whom the administration of their affairs 
should be intrusted. Nor would it be any 
answer to say, that in the case of county 
Justices of the Peace, one class of political 
opinions predominated. Hon. Members, 
on the other side of the House, often 
made statements as to the too exclusive 
character of the political composition of 
county Magistrates, but whatever might 
be the case in this respect, it formed no 
grounds for another party adopting a 
similar plan of exclusion in the case of the 
town Magistrates. If there were grounds 
for complaining of the selection of the 
county Magistrates, it was clear they had 
no right to attempt to counterbalance it 
by instituting a similar line of exclusive 
appointments in the towns. He need not 
refer to theory upon this subject; he had 
but to refer to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, and the statements of the noble 
Lord and his colleagues, to affirm his po- 
sition, that there was a distinction between 
the executive office and the judicial, and 
that as it seemed impossible to exclude po- 
litical feelings from appointments in the 
former case, they ought, at least, to be 
excluded from the selections in the latter. 
He had stated a few cases which were at 
variance with this principle, and if the 
noble Lord could give a satisfactory ex- 
planation upon the subject to those par- 
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ties who desired to see a pure and impar- 
tial administration of justice in the cities 
and towns of England, his object would be 
more advanced, than if the noble Lord 
were to fail in giving that satisfactory ex- 
planation, 

Lord John Russell said, he certainly 
would much rather the right hon. Gentle- 
man brought the subject under the con- 
sideration of the House, than that the 
charge, conveying an imputation on his 
Majesty’- Government for the manner in 
which they had selected Magistrates under 
the Municipal Corporations Act, should be 
made where he had no opportunity 
of giving an explanation. With regard 
to this question of the appointment of 
Magistrates, it would be recollected by 
the House, that the first Bill introduced 
on the subject of Corporations provided, 
in conformity, as he and his colleagues 
thought, with the principle of the Report 
of the Commissioners, not certainly that 
a portion of the councillors of these muni- 
cipal boroughs should themselves be the 
justices, but that the two powers should 
not be totally disjoined; and in order to 
give confidence to the inhabitants of the 
towns in the administration of justice, 
that the persons nominated to be placed 
in the commission of the peace should be 
persons who had been previously recom- 
mended by the town-council. ‘That prin- 
ciple, up to the end of thediscussions which 
then took place, he thought the most fa- 
vourable to govern the nomination of the 
Mavistrates. When the Bill was last in the 
House, when the amendments of the Lords 
were last discussed, it would be remem- 
bered that he stated, in conformity with 
what he understood, and with what, as 
was understood by friends and colleagues 
of his, had been stated in another place 
hy those who framed and supported the 
amendment, that it would be as compe- 
tent to the Crown, after the amendment 
was carried, to take the advice of the 
town-councils as it was for the Lord 
Chaveellor to take the opinion of the 
lords-lieutenant of counties. It was 
partly on the faith of that declaration of 
his that a great majority of this House, 
who thought the virtue of the Bill had 
been a good deal impaired by the alter- 
ations, consented to adopt those amend- 
ments ; that majority expecting that in 
the beginning, at least, the clause would 
he acted on in the spivit of the clause as 
it had been sent up to the Lords, and not 
vithad been amended by their Lord- 
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ships. Holding, then, to the opinion 
which had been declared by his Majesty’s 
Ministers when they first introduced the 
English Municipal Reform Bill—holding 
also to the opinion which had been ex- 
pressed on it by the House of Commons 
—holding, likewise, to the assurance 
which he had given to the House in order 
to insure its agreement to the amend- 
ments, he thought it necessary,in October 
last, to direct the Under-Secretary of 
State to write a circular to the chief 
officer, town-clerk, or town-council of 
the different boroughs contained in the 
schedules of the Municipal Reform Bill. 
That letter, after mentioning the precau- 
tions which such officers were to take in 
order to give due efficacy to the machinery 
of the Bill, concluded in these terms :— 
“ T am likewise to request, that in case 
your borough is in schedule A of the Act, 
you will make it publicly known to the 
new council that any recommendation 
which they may think fit to make of per- 
sons qualified to be intrusted by his 
Majesty with the commission of the peace 
for the borough of which they are the 
governing body, will have its due weight 
with the advisers of the Crown.” He 
directed these terms to be used, because 
he thought, while on the one hand they 
invited the town-councils to do that which 
was not strictly within the letter of the 
Act of Parliament—while they invited the 
town-councils to recommend persons who 
were fit to be Magistrates, they at the 
same time would reserve to the Crown 
the whole right and power of considering 
those recommendations, and of determin- 
ing whether the persons so recommended 
by the town-councils were individuals who 
were fit to be recommended to his Ma- 
jesty for the administration of justice in 
the various local districts. Acting as 
he conceived, in the spirit both of the 
Bill as it was originally introduced, and of 
the intentions of the House of Commons, 
as they were declared, he wrote for 
those recommendations to be made, not 
—as it had been most absurdly asserted 
by some, who must have been very 
careless in the inquiries they made on 
the subject—after knowing the result of 
the municipal elections—not while the 
town-councils were flushed with victory 
—but when he must have been totally 
ignorant of what might be the fate of the 
elections, and whether the great and 
overwhelming majority might not be of 
what the right hon, Baronet called the 
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Conservative party. Therefore, any asser- 
tions of the kind he had mentioned, how- 
ever countenanced by an address carried 
in the House of Lords for any circular 
letter sent from the Home-Office on this 
subject in January last, were founded on 
a total misrepresentation and _perver- 
sion of the conduct which his Majesty’s 
Government thought fit to pursue, and, 
he must add, that such misrepresentation 
and perversion might have been avoided 
simply by the care of looking into the 
London or country newspapers of the 
time to ascertain the date of the circular. 
Well, then, the period having arrived 
when these elections had taken place, the 
town-councils of the various boroughs 
began to consider as to the recommenda- 
tions which they would make to the 
Crown. So soon as some of these recom- 
mendations had arrived, it struck him the 
number of the individuals selected and 
recommended by the town-councils for 
Magistrates being very disproportionate, 
that he might adopt some rule as to them 
which would serve as a guide. He, 
therefore, sent for Mr. Blackburne, who 
had acted as the chief of the commission, 
and asked him whether, in his opinion, it 
was right to fix any limit to the number 
to be recommended? Mr. Blackburne 
told him that he thought it right to have 
a scale according to the populations of the 
different towns. He would not, how- 
ever, advise such a scale to be strictly and 
invariably adhered to, but it might be 
adopted rather with a view to their con- 
venience in fixing the number which 
might be fit for any particulartown. The 
object was, that in general a certain num- 
ber should not be exceeded. He would 
now show the House the nature and good 
sense of the recommendation of Mr. 
Blackburne. He had soon occasion to 
consider the representations received from 
some sea-port towns. In those represen- 
tations it was stated, that several of the 
persons recommended were for a certain 
time absent from the town, and as they 
could not, like inland places, have the 
continued services of persons in constant 
residence with them, if a fixed number 
had been adopted by the Home-Office, 
they expressed’a hope that there would be 
given to them a larger number of Magis- 
trates than was allowed usually. He 
thought that a very valid reason. Now, 
with respect to the places which the right 
hon. Gentleman had fixed on as the sub- 
ject of his observations; the first was 
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Guildford, and there he said the recom- 
mendation included nine Tories and three 
Whigs. but his Majesty’s Government 
had contrived to alter the proportion, by 
selecting the three Whigs and only one 
Conservative. This statement proved to 
him the difficulty, which the right hon. 
Gentleman had himself suggested, of 
fixing a particular designation of politics 
upon a particular person. He would give 
an instance of this difficulty. He did not 
see the hon. Member for Exeter in his 
place, but he was sure, as far as concerned 
him, that he would not dispute what he 
was going to state. The case of Exeter 
was not a single instance, but was one 
out of twenty or thirty. He was informed 
by his friends there, of whom he had 
several, being intimately connected with 
that neighbourhood, that there were s me 
persons whom they wanted to be nomi- 
nated by the town-council, who were re- 
jected; of this rejection they somewhat 
complained, though they admitted it was 
difficult to remedy; but they said therewere 
one or two persons who in their politics 
were so violent against everything liberal, 
that it would be a great mortification, and 
a source of considerable dissatisfaction to 
the whole of the Liberal party, if they 
were selected by the Crown as individuals 
to be placed in the commission of the 
peace. Now with respect to one of these 
names—there were about two, or there 
might be three—having had occasion to 
ask the hon. Member for Exeter what he 
thought of the recommendation of the 
town-council, as he had been told it 
contained some names that were exceed- 
ingly obnoxious, and thataltogether it was 
nota fair list—the hon. Gentleman showed 
him a private letter he had received, in 
which he was informed, thatin the opin- 
ion of his friends the list was a fair one, 
and there the person whom the Whig: 
and Liberal party designated as so 
particularly obnoxious a Tory was 
marked down among the Liberals, or 
Whigs. This showed that it was not 
safe to say, that an individual belonged to 
a particular party, and was disqualified 
on that account to act in the commission 
of the peace. He was sure that their 
names and designations often depended 
more on the opinions of those who gave 
them than on the sentiments of the indi- 
viduals themselves. He frequently saw 
one whom he should call a moderate 
Whig described by the Conservatives as a 
decided Radical, and by the Radicals as a 
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no less decided Conservative. In the case 
of Guildford there were several gentlemen 
who wished some individuals to be nomi- 
nated Magistrates who had not been 
recommended by the town-council. It 
was earnestly desired that he should 
recommend to the Crown two persons in 
particular, of the highest respectability he 
believed them to be, and if they had been 
appointed he dared to say, that they would 
have discharged their duty with ability. 
He did not doubt their qualifications, but 
he refused at once to acquiesce in the pro- 
posal, because out of the twelve named | 
by the town-council he found four who 
were perfectly well qualified for the office. | 

He was told, on inquiring of several per- 
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who always voted against the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps some would say that he 
went too far in appointing those gentle- 
men, but he did so only on receiving the 
strongest testimony as to their respecta- 
bility. He believed the representations of 
those noble Lords ; he was sure they would 
state nothing but what they believed to 
be strictly true; but in making an excep- 
tion of that kind in favour of a person so 
earnestly opposed to the Government in 
politics, he surely afforded something 
like a proof that he had not. settled 
this arrangement for the appointment of 
these Mayistrates with a view to serve 
any political views of his own. The view 
which he took with respect to the political 


sons, that of the four named, two were Ree | opinion of the majorit was, that he ought 
| O} jority 8 


formers and two were moderate Tories. 
That was the case in which the right hon. 
Gentleman said he had named three Whigs 
and one Conservative. He might accu- 
mnulate instances of this kind till midnight, 
but he had surely stated enough to show 





certainly, in general, to attend to the 
recommendation of the town-councils ; 
but when, owing to the council being 


equally divided, they had no opportunity 


of making a particular recommendation, 
he thought he had aright to the selection ; 


that in their attempts to fix the designa- | or when, from affection, or from any 


tions of party, it was not safe to rely on 
the representations made by adversaries. | 


| 
| 


other reason, the council had named only 
those who were of their own particular 


Relying on the representations he had | party, he felt that he ought to endeavour 
received, he believed that he had selected | | 


two on each side. 
were all respectable men, but it did so 


happen, that amongst the others, there | 


were sume who were passed over because 
they were attorneys, and as attorneys 
intimately connected with the political 
elections of the borough [ Cheers.” | That 
cheer reminded him he should state here, 
that it had been his rule, as the right 
hon. Gentleman said, generally to exclude 
attorneys and to exclude brewers. ‘There 
were two reasons why he excluded at- 
torneys ; one was, that they usually had a 
great number of clients amongst the in- 
habitants of the borough, and therefore, 
they were liable to more suspicion ; the 
other reason was, that they were often 
the conductors and managers of all the 
political elections of the town. With 
respect to that rule, he had departed from 
it in several large instances, but as re. 
garded the appointment of attorneys, who 
were agents of a political party, he knew 
of only two instances in which he had de- 
puted from it. One was in the case of 
Chichester, the individual having been re- 
commended by a noble Lord who often, 
he might say usually, voted against the Go- 
vernment. The other case was that of 
Leominster. The person appointed there, 


He had no doubt they ; ferent political principles. 
on that principle with regard to Liver- 


1 


to place on the commission persons of dif- 
He had acted 


pool; he advised the Crown to put 


‘into the commission five gentlemen who 
: were recommended to him, and who were 


| 


described as 


individuals who were not 


‘of what were called liberal principles. 


In the case of Hull, a long list was sent 
to him which did not contain one person 
of Tory politics. He appointed here two 
gentlemen who, as he was told, were 
certainly moderate in their views, but 
they were decidedly Conservative. In the 
Leeds list there was only one gentleman 
whose politics were Tory; he added to 
that one three others. ‘To the list from 
Newecastle-on-Tyne, he added the late 
Mayor, a person, he believed, of great 
respectability. There were certainly 
some cases in which all the Magis- 
trates appointed belonged to one party, 
there being no individuals of the other 
party named by the town-councils and 
he had not been able to select any 
others ; but he believed, that in all in- 
stances the individuals were of great re- 


'spectability, and fully qualified for the 


was recommended by another noble Lord 


duties which would devolve on them. 
Among the places named by the right 


‘hon. Baronet, there was also Wigan. Hav- 


ing received a remonstrance as to the 
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manner in which the list from that town 
was composed, he sought particular in- 
formation as to each of the individuals, 
and being assured of their respectability, 
he did not feel himself justificd in reject- 
ing them. He, however, desired inquiries 
to be made with respect to some other 
gentlemen who were named to him as 
persons whom it was desired to see ap- 
pointed. As regarded Rochester, he re- 
ceived the recommendation of a large 
body of persons, supported by one of the 
Members of the town and one of the 
Members of the county, who assured him 
of their respectability. This was a case 
in which the town-council being divided, 
had made no recommendation whatever. 
Therefore, he thought himself fully at 
liberty to reeommend to the Crown per- 
sons who were perfectly qualified to keep 
the peace, and to administer justice in 
that boruugh. If the time should come 
when the town-council would be able to 
act, he should be ready to attend to any 
recommendations which they might for- 
ward. The right hon. Baronet said, that 
in Coventry the Magistrates were all of 
one mind on_ political subjects. One of 
the Members for Coventry came to him 
at the Home-Office, and said, he be- 
lieved that the persons named were all 
fit individuals to be in the commission of 
the peace; but, with respect to the last 
three or four on the list, as to their being 
men who entertained liberal political opin- 
ions, he could assure him that they were 
not. They did not, at all events, vote for 
that hon. Gentleman ; the hon. Gentle- 
man told him that they had voted against 
him, and in favour of the Tory candidate. 
If, then, they did not vote for the hon. 
Gentleman, and voted only for his right 
hon. Friend, it was evident they desired 
to keep open one of the seats, to allow 
one gentleman of the politics of the right 
hon. Baronet to be returned as represen- 
tative for Coventry. Let him not be told, 
then, that these individuals were violent 
partizans. Let him not be told, that they 
were excecdingly liberal in their politics, 
when, there being two candidates in the 
field, two were supporters of Ministers, 
and two were supporters of the right 
hon. Gentleman, they did not vote for the 
two supporters of Ministers, but, having 
given one vote on one side, neutralized it 
by giving another vote on the other side. 
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They might be liberal men—they might | 
be very good men as politicians, but’ 
surely they were not such violent or ar-| 
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dent partizans that they ought to be ex- 
cluded from serving as Justices of the 
Peace. The right hon. Baronet made a 
complaint that the Magistrates for Lei- 
cester were all partizans, but he had been 
assured they were all men of great respect- 
ability. Then, as regarded Plymouth, he 
knew nearly all those gentlemen, and 
they were, he admitted, all of them, with 
the exception of Mr. Woolcombe, sup- 
porters of his, and decidedly liberal in their 
politics. He was perfectfy satisfied as to 
their respectability, and knew that they 
were fully qualified for the duties intrusted 
to them. [Sir Robert Peel did not question 
the respectability of those gentlemen.] 
It appeared to him that unless that were 
questioned, there was no point in dispute, 
for surely the right hon. Baronet could 
not object to gentlemen being put in the 
commission of the peace, because they 
were not amongst his supporters. The 
Magistrates of Plymouth were all respect- 
able men ; he had made inquiries and 
satisfied himself that they were so, and 
the right hon. Baronet now declared 
that he did not raise a question on that 
subject ; their gees therefore was 
to be taken for granted. He was not pre- 
pared to say, that the Magistrates of the 
towns any more than the Magistrates of the 
counties should beall of one side in politics 
on the contrary,it was better he should say 
that they should not be ; but at the same 
time having declared that he would give 
great weight to those recommendations of 
the town-councils; having adinitted they 
were competent to recommend, he would 
not set himself up as a superior judge, 
and say—‘* It is true you have recom- 
mended respectable men, I know them 
myself, and I know that justice will be 
safe in their hands; I know that no 
political bias will tempt them to swerve 
from the line of their duty ; [ know that 
they will be just, though in being so they 
must act against their political inclina- 
tions ; still 1 am not satisfied, and I ask the 
town-council to give me men of different 
opinions, and you must choose between 
Tory, Whig, and Radical, so as to furnish 
me with a fair compound of the whole” 
If he had said this, or anything like this, 
to the new town-councils, he would have 
imposed too hard a duty upon them ; 
and even when they had _ performed this 
hard duty, be should have been told, as he 
was at present, that those he had put into 
the commission were Whigs, when they 
were not Whigs—and were Conservatives, 
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when they were not $0. Therefore it was 
that. he thought the advisers of the Crown 
were not bound to look at the politics of the 
individuals recommended to them as fit 
for the magistracy, nor to examine how 
each and all of them voted at the last or 
at any preceding election. If the advisers 
of the Crown were to make such examina- 
tion, he did not know how they would 
be able to obtain security that the parties 
at the present moment entertained the 
same opinions which they had professed 
to entertain at the last election. There 
Were among the representatives of the 
people many who had professed exceed- 
ingly liberal opinions at the last election, 
and who, since that time, had not been 
found acting in that House as the ma- 
jority of persons professing liberal senti- 
ments had a right to expect. Might there 
not be amongst the constituents of those 
representatives, men of the same sort— 
men who, because they had given a 
particular vote on a particular occasion, 
or because they had taken a certain part 
in some local affairs, had been set down 
as the partizans of strong political opin- 
ions, and yet had no strong feeling 
either one way or the other ? [Sir Robert 
Peel: The brewer at Plymouth.] Yes, 
there was a brewer of the name of King 
appointed a magistrate at Plymouth. By 
the mode in which the right hon. Baronet 
reminded him of that circumstance, it 
appeared as if the right hon. Baronet took 
it for granted that he must be quite inde- 
fensible in appointing a brewer a Magis- 
trate. The first case in which he had ‘ob- 
jected to the appointment of a brewer as a 
Magistrate was at Portsmouth. And no 
sooner had he made known that objection 
than he received a letter from the hon. 
Member for that borough, stating at consi- 
derable length the reasons why he thought 
it wrong for him, after the pledge which he 
had offered to the House of Commons, and 
also to the town-councils, to make the cir- 
cumstance of an individual being a brewer 
a disqualification for the magistracy, espe- 
cially when he was recommended as a fit 
person for it by the town-council, and when 
there were particular reasons why the town 
should repose confidence in his integrity and 
ability. In consequence of the representa- 
tion thus made to him, he had inquired 
further into the mattcr, and the result was, 
that he had put a brewer into the commis- 
sion of the peace at Portsmouth. There 
came into his department, subsequently, 


other cases of a similar description, In 
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some of them he did not exclude the brewer 
from the magistracy, in others he did. He 
did not exclude a brewer from the commis- 
sion of the peace in Plymouth; and when 
the noble Lord, the Member for King’s 
Lynn, (Lord G. Bentinck), who did not 
usually vote with Ministers, applied to him 
to insert in the magistracy a brewer of that 
place, he wrote back to him that he did not 
think it right, as a general rule, to insert 
the names of brewers in the commission of 
the peace, especially as there were several 
cases in which the law expressly excluded 
them from acting as justices; but that if 
the brewers of King’s Lynn were, as he 
represented them, the leading men of the 
place, he would not exclude them from the 
magistracy on that account, if they were 
otherwise respectable and intelligent men. 
He had acted upon his rule with regard to 
brewers as he had upon his rule with regard 
to attornies, making exceptions to it when- 
ever a special ‘case was stated to him, or 
whenever a special recommendation of the 
individual was brought under his considera- 
tion. He had excluded a brewer at first 
from the magistracy, but when he received 
a strong recommendation of that individual, 
assuring him that he was looked up to with 
respect and confidence by men of all par- 
ties—that he had already been five-and- 
twenty years in the commission of the 
peace, and that everybody relicd with the 
utmost confidence upon his impartiality in 
the administration of justice, he felt that a 
case was made out for the relaxation of the 
rule which he had adopted with respect to 
the exclusion of brewers from the magistracy. 
He came now to Bristol, and there the 
right hon. Baronet said, an agreement was 
come to by which one of the parties chose 
twelve, and the other chose twelve. He 
was notaware of any such agreement; he 
was never informed of it. He certainly 
did receive a great number of letters re 
specting the appointment of magistrates for 
Bristol, but none of them stated that fact. 
Of course, any person in his situation, as 
well as any person in the situation of a 
Lord-Lieutenant, when any person was re- 

commended as a magistrate, must go to 
some one or other, in whom confidence was 
placed, to consult them as to the individual 
in question, And the right hon. Baronet 
would think it strange, no doubt, if he 
went and took the opinion of a person with 
whom he was not acquainted, or in whom 
he had not confidence. The conclusion to 
which he came upon the information he re-« 
ceived with regard to Bristol was, that ther¢ 
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were many of the persons recommended hold- 
ing Conservative opinions who were proper 
individuals to be placed in the commission 
of the peace ; but that against others there 
were reasons which were entitled to con- 
siderable weight. It would be disagreeable, 
it would be invidious, were he, with re- 
spect to Bristol, and in other cases, to state 
the circumstances affecting the individuals 
which induced him to pass over their 
names. He could not do so without enter- 
ing into particulars with respect to those of 
Liberal as well as Conservative politics, 
which, though they would reflect no dis- 
honour or disgrace on the parties, would 
nevertheless not prove a fit subject for 
public discussion. But as the right hon. 
Gentleman had mentioned, in particular, 
the case of Mr. John Daniel, he begged to 
be allowed to say a word in explanation of 
that matter. He had been informed that 
Mr. Daniel had, on several occasions, pub- 
licly declared that, at his present age, he 
found himself unequal to the conduct of 
public business, his memory having so 
greatly failed him that he could no longer 
rely upon it. That appeared to him to be 
a sufficient reason for not including Mr. 
Daniel in the arrangement which was to 
be made. His wish was, to appoint per- 
sons who were able to undertake practically 
all the duties of a Justice of the Peace ; 
and he therefore did not think it advisable 
to put into the Commission, particularly 
when he had a choice of twenty-four, a 
gentleman who, perhaps, in the course of 
three or four years, would be quite unable 
to perform the magisterial duties of so im- 
portant a district. Such were his reasons 
for the course he had taken with respect to 
the places to which the right hon. Baronet 
had alluded. It was a source of great 
satisfaction to him, that there were only 
eight towns that were made the subject of 
complaint ; the number of magistrates ap- 
pointed, according to the account presented 
to Parliament, being not less than 428 ; 
and there having been appointed since as 
many as 200 or 250 more. He would not 
pretend to say, that there had not been any 
persons omitted who ought to have been 
placed in the Commission, or that there 
might not have been some individuals ap- 
pointed who had not the discretion, judg- 
ment, and character, which entitled them 
to such a position; but he could say, he 
did believe that on the whole this list of, 
perhaps, 600 and more Magistrates, was a 
list of respectable and intelligent men. It 
was certainly a list of which the majority 
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entertained liberal politics, but he believed 
them to be individuals who would not 
allow their politics to prevent them from 
doing their duty as Justices. He would 
not say a word in disparagement of the 
Magistrates of counties, or/of the manner 
in which the Lords- Lieutenant of counties 
had exercised their discretion. He enter- 
tained a high opinion of ‘the county Ma- 
gistrates, and thought that the discretionary 
power was not altogether ill-placed in the 
Lords-Lieutenant; but he would again say, 
he did believe that the Magistrates of the 
towns would be found as intelligent and as 
able, well and honestly to administer justice 
as the county Magistrates were known to 
be. He would conclude by saying, that he 
was far from thinking that anything which 
the right hon. Baronet had stated in the. 
course of his speech had shown that there 
had existed on the part of the advisers of 
the Crown the least disposition to sacrifice 
the ends of justice for the sake of their 
own political purposes. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that the noble 
Lord, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, had risen for the purpose of 
replying to the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth. How 
had the noble Lord replied to the allega- 
tions and the arguments of his right hon. 
Friend? Many points had been alluded to 
by the right hon. Baronet to which the 
noble Lord had, it seemed, felt it unneces- 
sary even to advert. He had not touched 
upon the case of Leicester. [Lord John 
Russell:—Yes I did.] The noble Lord 
had just mentioned it, and passed it over 
with the most becoming delicacy. What 
was the explanation of the noble Lord with 
respect to Bristol? The case of Bristol 
was the strongest that had been alluded to 
that evening; and he felt assured that 
neither the House nor the country would 
feel satisfied with the explanation which 
the noble Lord had given. He was sure 
that the noble Lord had stated nothing to 
satisfy them why a gentleman of the 
greatest respectability should be set aside 
in order to make way for some person of 
opposite political opinions. He had hoped, 
that when the noble Lord had stated that 
he had made that sweeping recommendation 
to the Crown, with respect to the appoint 
ment of Magistrates, that the noble Lord 
would have been able to show that, in this 
respect at least, he and his colleagues had 
lain aside that spirit of party which, most 
unhappily for the country, had too long 
prevailed in that House. When the noble 
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Lord rose to defend his conduct, he had ex- 
pected that the noble Lord would have 
taken larger and more extensive grounds, 
and that he would not have shrunk for a 
defence into the circumstance, that in one 
place or another some Conservatives had 
been appointed. He had listened with 
attention to the speech of the noble Lord, 
and he did not appear to have answered 
the allegations in any respect which had 
been made against the conduct pursued by 
the Home Office in the appointment of 
Magistrates. ‘The noble Lord stated that 
in regulating the number of Magistrates, 
they had been influenced by a consideration 
of the extent of the population of the place 
where the Magistrates were to exercise their 
functions. Now, how had the Government 
followed out this principle which they 
declared they had been guided by? In 
Bath they had appointed sixteen Magistrates 
to a population of fifty thousand. In 
Bristol twenty-four was the number named 
by the town-council, and eighteen was the 
number appointed by the Government to a 
population of a hundred and four thousand 
persons. 

Lord John Russell—The hon. Baronet 
is mistaken as to Bath. The number of 
magistrates appointed to Bath is twelve. 

Sir Richard V’ ‘yvyan.—That would not 
justify the noble Lord, for if the principle 
of regulating the number of M: agistrates by 
the extent of population were to be admitted, 
if they gave twelve Magistrates toa popula. 
tion of fifty thousand, they ought at least to 
have allowed twenty-four Magistrates to a 
population of a hundred and four thousand. 
Independent of population, there were many 
other circumstances which entitled the city 
of Bristol to greater consideration. It had 
much more business than Bath—it was a 
great commercial town, it was a scaport, 
and a place of considerable local importance. 
The conduct of the noble Lord with respect 
to Bristol, and the absence of any satisfactory 
explanations, made it incumbent on him, as 
the Representative of Bristol, to rise in his 
place, and protest against the proceedings. 
He felt it necessary to allude to what had 
taken place in the case of Mr. Alderman 
Daniel. He had hoped that the noble Lord 
would have been able to give some satis- 
factory, or something approaching to a 
satisfactory, explanation on this point. The 
noble Lord had stated, that he objected to 
Alderman Daniel not on account of politics, 
but because he was too old to discharge the 
functions of a Magistrate in so extensive a 
place as Bristol, Now, what were the 
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facts? Mr. Alderman Daniel had been 
chosen by the corporation to be mayor of 
Bristol; that appointment was received 
with general satisfaction; and had not been 
carried into effect, merely because he himself 
had declared his own resolution to retire. 
To be chosen mayor over a population of 
one hundred and four thousand persons 
was no proof that, in the opinion of his 
fellow-citizens, he was unfit to discharge 
Magisterial functions. Mr. Alderman 
Daniel had been called the father of the 
corporate body in Bristol, and he could only 
look upon the refusal of the noble Lord to 
confirm his appointment as an evidence of 
the resolution of the noble Lord to make 
him out as one of those who were to be 
visited with the vengeance of the Govern- 
ment for having always consistently pur- 
sued a certain line of political conduct. 
The noble Lord had said, that he was in 
communication with many individuals con- 
nected with Bristol; would he inform the 
House who those individuals were? [ No, 
no.]| Would then that noble Lord inform 
him, whether he was or was not in commu- 
nication with the officers of a liberal 
association formed at Bristol? | Would 
that noble Lord inform that House why he 
had taken twelve individuals of decided 
polities one way, and rejected six individuals 
who were supposed also to entertain 
opinions of a contrary tenor, being at the 
same time persons of the greatest respect- 
ability? Respecting Mr. Daniel, it had 
been urged that he was too old to fill the 
office of Magistrate ; and yet the noble 
Lord had appointed at Norwich, a Colonel 
Harvey, who was cighty-three years of 
age. But the noble Lord was well aware 
of Mr. Danicl’s politics ; he knew well that 
the gentlemen of Bristol had a considerable 
influence over their fcellow-citizens, and 
that it was one of the few large places 
where there was a Conservative town- 
council. It was the only place almost in 
the kingdom in which the principle which 
the noble Lord wished to see carried out in 
the Municipal Corporation Bill had not 
been carried into effect. It was the only 
place in which democratic, or, as they were 
now gencrally called, liberal principles, 
were not so completely predominant as they 
were at that moment elsewhere. When 
the original opposition to the appointment 
of Mr. Daniel was made by the Govern 
ment, it was thought useless to offer any 
obstacle to its path; and Mr. Fripp was 
elected in the place of Mr. Daniel, without 
opposition, and, indeed, by the unanimous 
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voice of the town-council. But the noble 
Lord could not forget that Bristol was an 
offence to him, and to all with whom he 
was associated in the Government in the 
year 1830. What had occurred in the 
course of the trial connected with the riots 
at Bristol in that year? Why, a special 
verdict in favour of the then mayor, Mr. 
Pinney, who had been prosecuted at the 
suggestion of his Majesty’s Government. 
In the year 1834 (towards the close of that 
year), when Lord Melbourne was at Derby, 
or some other central town, he received a 
deputation, which waited on him for the 
purpose of offering their condolence on his 
quitting office. In his reply to that address, 
the noble Lord spoke of Reform, and said 
that Municipal Reform was one thing 
which was wanted, because it was clear 
that the conduct of the Magistrates of 
Bristol rendered it necessary, the fact being, 
that previously to this occurrence, a verdict 
of their countrymen had acquitted the 
Magistrates of Bristol ; and that acquittal 
certainly carried with it the conviction of 
those who were connected with the Home 
Department, of the grossest inattention to 
the preservation of the peace of the country, 
and particularly to that of the city of 
Bristol ; of a grosser inattention on these 
points than could have been well conceived. 
Perhaps it was not necessary for him to go 
further into this particular matter, and he 
was not desirous to bring forward questions 
of by-gone politics ; but this determinaticn 
on the part of the noble Lord in the case of 
Bristol, to place in the situation of Magis- 
trates a majority of those whom he thought 
devoted to his interests, or rather to the 
interests of his Government, rendered it 
necessary that the Representative of that 
city should rise in his place in that House, 
and protest against the course which had 
been adopted by the noble Lord. In 
reference to the lists which had been for- 
warded, a division took place in the Council 
upon three individuals who had been named, 
who were known to be men of what were 
termed liberal opinions, and yet they 
remained on the roll of Magistrates. Now 
it should be recollected, that in the Report 
of the Commissioners on the Municipal 
Corporation Bill, the Commissioners said: — 


“The party spirit which pervades the muni- 
cipal councils, extends itself to the Magistracy 
which is appointed by those bodies, and from 
their members; The Magistiacy are usually 
chosen from the aldermen, and the aldermen 
are generally political partisans. Hence, even 
in those cases in which injustice is not abso- 
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lutely committed, a strong suspicion of it is 
excited, and the local tribunals cease to inspire 
respect. The corporate Magistrates, generally 
speaking, are not looked upon by the inhabit- 
ants with either favour or respect, and are 
often regarded with positive distrust and dis- 
like.” 

Had the noble Lord acted upon that prin- 
ciple? Had he not rather acted as a parti- 
san, by admitting politics to interfere with 
the high and important functions with 
which he was intrusted? If the noble 
Lord were guided by the opinions of the 
town-council as to the Magistrates to be 
appointed for Bristol, should not the noble 
Lord have naturally entered into an exa- 
mination of the objections raised in the 
town-council? Now about three of those 
who were connected with the noble Lord 
in politics, a division took place—and yet 
those three names, he could tell the 
House, were allowed to remain on the 
roll of Magistrates. He was not present 
when the right hon. Baronct brought this 
subject forward ; nor did he know how he 
had applied his observations to the choice 
of some Magistrates made by the noble 
Lord, and the rejection of six individuals 
connected with Bristol. About a fort- 
night since he had received information 
from Bristol, that the noble Lord did not 
contemplate continuing on the roll those 
three to whom objections had been made 
in the town-council—a sacrifice was to be 
made of the opposite party, and six were 
to be rejected, as a compensation. He did 
not believe this at the time. He thought 
that the noble Lord would not go so far 
in injustice—he contended that the three 
would be rejected; but when he heard 
that the noble Lord had not rejected the 
three, but that he had rejected the six of 
opposite opinions to his own—when he 
found that the noble Lord had been carried 
so far by the spirit of partisanship, he said 
that he only waited for what he considered 
might be had, circumstantial evidence in 
proof, that in doing this the noble Lord 
was animated by corrupt motives. Any 
Minister of the Crown who, for the sake 
of promoting the party to which he belongs, 
does such acts as these, is guilty of corrupt 
motives. He was sorry that this question 
had not been postponed, as he had the 
strongest reason for believing he could give 
additional proofs why the noble Lord pur- 
sued the course that had been adopted by 
him. He did think that what had 
occurred on that occasion might tend to 
prove that the course adopted last year in 
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the House of Lords, with repect to the 
power to be given to the towns of nomi- 
nating Magistrates, was not calculated to 
be productive of all the good effects which 
had been anticipated from it. He was 
glad this opportunity was afforded to him 
of explaining his conduct upon another 
occasion. The other day, upon the divi- 
sion on the motion of the noble Lord, the 
Member for South Lancashire, respecting 
the Irish Municipal : Bill, which had been 
read a third time on the previous night, 
and was sent up to the House of Lords, he 
had abstained from voting; and in doing 
so, he considered he was taking as decided 
a part as gentlemen who had voted upon 
the one side or the other. He objected to 
the giving great powers to the Crown in 
any instance; he objected to the taking 
any powers from the people, with which 
they were now vested. Now they saw the 
proof of giving to any Administration, of 
conferring on the Crown, the power of 
choosing Magistrates—a power which the 
people formerly exercised. Here was a 
case where the Tories, being the majority, to 
their honour, consented that the half of 
the Magistrates might be liberal. The 
people acted justly—the Crown unjustly. 
The noble Lord was the responsible Minister 
of the Crown ; and when he spoke of the 
Crown, he only referred to the responsi- 
bility of the noble Lord, who had in this 
instance shown himself to be a partisan. 
The noble Lord stated, that he was not 
aware of what had taken place in the 
town-council. Then the noble Lord was 
badly informed; and he could not help 
saying, that it was most remarkable, when 
the noble Lord had declared it to be his 
determination to decide who ought or ought 
not to be rejected, he would take the 
recommendation of the town-council ; and 
yet he did not attend in this instance to 
the recommendation of the town-council 
when it affected the appointment of those 
who were opposed to him in_ political 
opinions. He came back again to the 
question of the nomination of Magistrates, 
and he said, he never wished, with respect 
to the municipal institutions of — this 
country, to take a power from the people 
which already existed. That power al- 
ready existed in law, and was sanctioned 
by the constitution; but when the noble 
Lord or any other man took advantage of 
his position to head a party in Bristol, 
united for objects not defined, but which 
the noble Lord must have heard of, then 
he would say that the country, governed 
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by such Ministers, was on the road to 
revolution. It was a proof to the people 
of this country that there was no middle 
course to be pursucd—that men would 
not be allowed to hold opinions without 
suffering for them, by the act of those 
who were not the Ministers of the Crown, 
but the Ministers of others than the 
Crown, and by whom affairs were regu- 
lated, whether in Bristol, London, or in 
Ireland, or, he would add, in any other 
part of the kingdom. Before he sat down, 
he would wish to call upon the noble Lord 
to state his personal objections against 
those Magistrates of Bristol who had been 
rejected. He called upon the noble Lord 
to name his adviser. The noble Lord might 
do so; because no objection was made to 
Mr. Daniel but one, and that was a per- 
sonal more than a physical objection. He 
could not sce why the House ought not to 
be acquainted with the grounds of the ob- 
jection, and with whom they originated, 
when the noble Lord believed them in 
secret to be fabrications. He must say, 
that when the noble Lord rose to reply, he 
did expect from him an answer more 
detailed and more substantial, and that he 
would, at least, have defended the charac. 
ters of those whom he had selected. He 
was disappointed upon that subject. What 
the noble Lord had said would go forth to 
the country. The effect must be, that the 
character of the noble Lord would not rise 
in the estimation of the public as a su- 
preme Minister of justice; it would not 
rise in their estimation as an adviser of the 
Crown; nor would it add to the dignity 
and honour of the sovereign. 

Mr. Bernal very much lamented that 
the hon. Baronet had, in discussing this 
subject, been excited to what he must 
consider an unnecessary degree of heat. 
From the manner in which the subject had 
been opened by the right hon. Baronet, 
he certainly never could have expected, 
that it could have led to the imputation of 
corrupt motives. The tone adopted by 
the hon. Member for Bristol, was one not 
befitting the subject ; for if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol entertained seriously what 
he had stated —if he had felt seriously the 
sentiments which he had just given utter- 
ance to—he said then it was the duty of 
the hon. Baronet to come forward and 
impeach his noble Friend. A gentleman 


of the intelligence and ability of the hon. 
Baronet—the Representative of a city—the 
Representative of a large and populous con- 
stituency—the Representative of 100,000 
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persons—one to whom great responsibility 
and weight attached—how a Member so 
situated, could lightly attribute corrupt 
motives to a Minister of the Crown he did 
not understand. A person so situated 
should not seek to wound by an inci- 
dental shaft from his quiver. He certainly 
should not make such an attack in a 
partial discussion, but ought, distinctly 
and plainly, to bring forward such a charge 
in a manner that it could be dealt with by 
the House. He would wish now to call 
back the attention of the House to the 
subject opened by the right hon. Member. 
This unfortunate discussion, for debate he 
could not call it, must bring forward 
several Gentlemen from the various places 
that had been alluded to, for the House 
was ignorant of the facts stated, and the 
accuracy of the allegations that had been 
made. It was unfortunate that this 
should have occurred, as it prevented 
several hon. Members, whose Motions were 
on the paper, from bringing them forward. 
Reference had been made to the city 
which he had the honour to represent. 
In the case of the city of Rochester, the 
right hon. Gentleman had said, that five 
out of the six Magistrates who had been 
appointed, were Liberals. He would not 
mince the matter—he would boldly declare 
at once that the whole number—yes! all 
of them were men of liberal opinions. 
Three of them never had been electors for 
that city ; and as to their opinions, they 
were not those of to-day, but they were 
those which they had through life cherished 
and maintained. With reference, how- 
ever, to the Gentlemen who had been 
alluded to, he could only say, that there 
was no further recommendation made to 
the Home Office on their behalf than 
this—that he and the hon. Member for 
Kent accompanied a deputation from 
Rochester, who recommended, and most 
earnestly recommended, those  gen- 
tlemen. Now in the case of Rochester, 
it was a well-known fact, parties were 
completely balanced in Corporation mat- 
ters ; there being in the Town-Council 
nine on the one side, and nine on the 
opposite side. The consequence had 
therefore been, that they could come to 
no agreement on any question—everything 
was in fact nullified. They had not even, 
at this day, agreed upon the elections of 
Mayor or assessors. ‘Therefore it was not 
to be expected that any recommendation 
could emanate from a body so consti- 
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tuted; and how, he would ask, could his 
noble Friend listen, as he would under 
other circumstances, to a recommenda- 
tion of a Town-Council as the proper 
and competent body to recommend par- 
ties for his approval? Then, with re- 
ference to an understanding, which had 
been mentioned as having been come to 
with the Town-Council, he had received 
a letter begging him to deny the asser- 
tion altogether. He was directed to 
say, that no such understanding was 
ever come to; that of the parties named, 
two or three of those parties were Mem- 
bers of the Town-Council. There were 
two or three Magistrates under the old 
regime who would continue in office till 
the Ist of May. There were eight Ma- 
gistrates of Rochester; the other two 
being the past Mayor and the last Mayor, 
who professed different political opinions. 
He would say, if those men were correct 
in their moral character, and had mental 
powers to decide on those various points 
which came under their notice, and the 
Town-Council joined in recommending 
those men to the noble Lord, he thought 
it was his duty to attend to that recom- 
mendation, always reserving to himself 
that discretion which, as a servant of the 
Crown, he ought to retain. If any blame 
or any censure were intended to be cast 
upon his noble Friend, he was ready to 
take that blame in this instance, entirely 
upon himself, and he called upon any 
hon. Gentleman to say, whether he con- 
sidered that he (Mr. Bernal) had any 
cause for shame in the part he had taken. 
The case of Rochester was then a decided 
exception, and he did not know how an 
objection could be made to what had been 
done by his noble Friend, who had in this 
instance feit it to be his duty to exercise a 
proper discretion in the appointment of 
Magistrates for that place. An objection 
had been made to the course pursued to- 
wards Alderman Daniel, and the case of 
Alderman Baker was referred to. Now 
he could say of the latter that he was a 
gentleman of property, and of most ac- 
tive mind, but who, since his list had 
been transmitted, had been attacked with 
a serious illness; but who, when he had 
the pleasure of seeing him last year, was 
as active in mind and body as any Gentle- 
man he saw before him, and, he would add, 
no man was more to be respected for 
his ability and property. He felt bound 
to say, that he saw nothing in the ap- 
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pointment of the Magistrates in con- 
nexion with the new Town-Councils to 
justify the attacks that had been made. 

Mr. Goulburn was not surprised that his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down should 
come to a different conclusion from him 
upon this question. He always maintained 
that the professing of particular political 
Opinions should not exclude any person 
from holding the commission of the peace; 
and he only now desired that a difference 
of opinion from what predominated in the 
Government should not be deemed an in- 
superable bar to the magisterial office. 
The Government which consulted party 
politics in those appointments certainly 
did not do their duty. His hon. Friend 
who had last addressed the House said 
that representatives had a right to recom~- 
mend to those appointments. No doubt 
the recommendations made by his hon. 
Friend were honestly and conscientiously 
made; but, however strong his impress- 
ion of the fairness of his hon. Friend’s 
motives might be, those who were not so 
well acquainted with him, and who knew 
the political opinions which he entertained 
might be apt to look upon his recommen- 
dation with suspicion. This must be parti- 
cularly the case as regarded Rochester, 
where opinions were so equally balanced. 
Fle did not object to his hon. Friend’s in- 
terference, but he did object to the acqui- 
escence of Ministers, who, on so delicate 
a point, ought to have resorted to sources 
of information more free from the suspicion 
which must be attached to such a recom- 
mendation by all who had not the plea- 
sure of knowing his hon. Friend as well 
as he knew him. If, as the noble Lord 
said, he made the recommendation of 
councils one of his principal motives in 
these appointments, how happened it 
that, whilst the recommendations of 
others were attended to, those from Con- 
servative councils were neglected 2? With 
regard to the charge of taking by surprise, 
which had been brought against his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth, 
he would say, that it was the wish of the 
noble Lord opposite to have the question 
brought forward this evening. His right 
hon. Friend, not wishing to disturb the 
progress of business, by bringing it on 
in a Committee of Supply, gave notice that 
he should take another opportunity; and 
it was now before the House with the 
concurrence of the noble Lord, He 
would conclude by stating it as his opin- 





ion that the explanation of the noble 
Lord was by no means satisfactory. From 
his own explanation, it appeared that he 
had laid down a particular rule for his 
guidance with regard to these appoint- 
ments, and at the same time the noble 
Lord admitted that this rule had not been 
equally applied. 

Lord John Russell rose to explain. If 
any fault had been committed in bringing 
on this discussion to-day, that fault cer- 
tainly did not rest with the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, but was owing 
entirely to himself. He had been in- 
formed by the right hon. Baronet that he 
intended asking some questions with re- 
spect to the appointment of Municipal 
Magistrates, and perceiving that those 
questions materially affected himself in 
respect to his conduct as a_ responsible 
Minister of the Crown, he certainly felt 
most anxious that those questions should 
be heard and disposed of before the holi- 
days. The noble Lord then proceeded : 
I have no right, nor do I pretend to any 
right, to find fault with the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir R. Vyvyan) for having 
uttered the expressions which he has 
thought proper to make use of. As a 
Member of Parliament, the hon. Baronet 
has a perfect right to use such expressions 
in respect to the conduct of a responsible 
Minister of the Crown. But I do say 
that I shall have a right to find fault 
with the hon. Baronet, that I shall have a 
right to cast censure on the conduct of 
the hon. Baronet as a calumniator, if 
having accused me of corrupt conduct, he 
does not immediately, and without loss of 
time, bring that question to a decision. I 
am ready to abide the issue of that de- 
cision, knowing as I do that that charge 
of corrupt conduct is false and unfounded. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan, First of all I 
admit that I used the words ‘corrupt 
conduct ;” and that T used them in re- 
ference to the noble Lord. I did accuse 
the noble Lord of corrupt conduct; and 
I used the words corrupt conduct in this 
sense, namely, in the case where a Minis- 
ter of the Crown acts with partiality in a 
matter of justice, when he uses the powers 
with which he is invested corruptly for the 
advancement of the interests of his party. 
Now I repeat, that the noble Lord’s con- 
duct ever since he has been a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, has been more or 
less calculated to advance the interests of 
the party to which he belongs. I mean 
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this in the same full and entire sense of 
he words in which I ever meant it. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson, Iam at a loss 
to know what the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Bristol means? If he means to 
say that my noble Friend, and the Go- 
vernment to which he belongs, have 
acted so as to advance the interests of 
their party, meaning by those words the 
great interests which are so well under- 
stood to be connected with that party— 
that is, the interests which he, my noble 
Friend, and his party have ever considered 
just and right—then I fully admit the 
charge of the hon. Baronet. But if the 
hon. Baronet means, what the words in- 
deed seemed to imply both to me and 
other Members in the House—if the hon. 
Baronet means to insinuate that my noble 
Friend and the Government, in making 
these appointments, have been actuated by 
corrupt motives, then let the hon. Baronet 
declare that the words he has used came 
from him in a moment of heat and excite- 
ment, and nobody will make more full 
allowance for words uttered under such 
circumstances than myself. Let the hon 
Baronet do this; or if not, let him follow 
out the charge in a manner which becomes 
him as a Member of Parliament—let him 


adopt that course which an honest Member 
of Parliament is bound to follow, and let 
him lay upon the Table a particular and 
distinct accusation against my noble 
Friend and the Government to which he 


belongs. One of these two courses is 
open to the hon. Baronet, and one of them 
he will take, unless he means that very 
little care and very little attention indeed 
shall be paid to anything he may here- 
after say. 

The Speaker: 1 beg to say a few words. 
So far as concerns the rules of the House 
I have felt under very considerable diffi- 
culty on the present occasion ; but it is 
desirable that this matter should not be 
suffered to remain without being brought 
to some clear understanding. I will first 
state my apprehension of the circumstances 
of this case. I heard the hon. Baronet 
state, that the conduct of the noble Lord 
had been corrupt, and hearing those words, 
I was in doubt whether the hon. Baronet 
did not mean to say, that the noble Lord 
had acted from corrupt motives. Under- 
standing the observations in this sense, 
my first impression was, that I should rise 
and remind the hon. Baronet that no hon. 
Member was not justified in attributing 
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motives to another hon. Member. But 
the hon. Baronet has since followed up 
those words by an explanation which at 
once put an end to my doubts; for it ap- 
pears to me from that explanation, that 
the hon. Baronet, in using those words, 
intended to exercise his right as a Member 
of Parliament, to prefer a distinct, precise, 
and grave charge against the noble Lord ; 
and I am bound to say that, to the best of 
my judgment, such a charge is not one 
to be explained away by a general state- 
ment such as that last made. A grave 
charge, that the noble Lord has exercised 
corruptly, his powers with reference to mat- 
ters touching the administration of justice 
has been made, and it is for the hon. 
Member for Bristol to determine whether 
a charge, so grave and distinct, can be ex- 
plained as he has explained it, or whether 
it mean what the words imply. 

Mr. Hume said, that he had risen seve- 
ral times in the course of this discussion, 
when, if he had been fortunate enough to 
have caught the Speaker’s eye, he in- 
tended to have moved, that the words 
used by the hon. Baronet opposite should 
be taken down. He had risen at the 
very moment the words had been uttered 
for that purpose, because he thought the 
words of such importance that they ought 
to be brought under the notice of the 
House. He really did regret the tone and 
temper the hon. Baronet had displayed. 
He did not complain of the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, who had done no 
more than was his right, to express him- 
self upon parts of the conduct of the Go- 
vernment which he thought objectionable. 
The noble Lord had stated, upon testi- 
mony not to be contradicted, that he de- 
termined upon a rule for his conduct be- 
fore he knew the turn that the elections 
would take, and had thus shown his fair- 
ness. He gave the noble Lord credit for 
the manly way in which he had asserted, 
that his opinion, as to the parties whose 
recommendation in the appointment of 
Magistrates should be taken, had not been 
altered since the Bill was sent into the 
House of Lords,—when he said that though, 
by the letter of the law, the election was 
left to his Majesty, he would take into full 
consideration the recommendations of the 
councils of the different boroughs. These 
were strange times; at least he thought 
they were when he heard the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for the University 
of Cambridge, declare it to have been al- 
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ways his opinion, that the selection of Ma- 
gistrates should be made indiscriminately 
from persons of different opinions in poli- 
tics. Where were all the Irish Members 
when he made that assertion ?—and how 
had the complaints which were made, year 
after year, and month after month, of his 
appointments when he filled the office of 
Secretary of State been disposed of. The 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Bristol, said, 
that within a few years party spirit had 
shewn itself in the boroughs. Had that 
manifested itself within the last few years? 
What had the conduct of the Tory 
Government exhibited but party spirit, 
—one would have supposed, considering 
the virtuous indignation with which the 
hon. Baronet attacked the present pro- 
ceedings, that party spirit was utterly un- 
known to him and his friends. This was 
one of the wonders of the age. Where 
had he been that all the proceedings of 
his party had so suddenly escaped his 
memory? Did the hon. Baronet, the 


Member for Bristol, think that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would be doing their 
duty to themselves or the country, if, re- 
fusing to listen to the voice of the people, 
they were to put the nomination of the 


Magistrates into the hands of their oppo- 
nents? Did he think that, brought into 
the Government, on the shoulders of the 
people, they could possibly display any 
greater act of weakness, than to appoint 
individuals of the opposite party, who, 
the very first moment they had an oppor- 
tunity, would use their influence to thwart 
all their plans for the benefit of the coun- 
try, and to oppose those by whose kind- 
ness they were appointed? In this re- 
spect the whole system upon which the 
Government had proceeded, during the 
present and the last Session, was opposed 
to the opinions of the public, and those of 
their best friends. It was the duty of 


the noble Lord, asa Minister of the Crown, | 


to support liberal measures, to keep out of 





the hands of his opponents the means of | 
‘corps left as soon as the opinion of 


thwarting the Government, and to refrain 
from adopting such a trimming course of 
policy as must offend his own friends, 
without giving satisfaction to his oppo- 
nents. He was as anxious as any man 


the people obtained any influence. 


to the measures of his Majesty’s Ministers 
—-the noble Lord, he must say, should 
take care not to place additional power in 
the hands of the party represented by hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side. He agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet, that nothing 
could be more desirable than that the Ma- 
gistracy should act in accordance with the 
wishes and feelings of the community ; 
but would hon. Members, who found fault 
with the course adopted by the noble 
Lord, say that this had been the case in 
past years? No. Was it the case in 
the old boroughs? It was not, and this 
was the source of the dissatisfaction which 
prevailed in them. The hon. Baronet had 
spoken of the weakness of his Majesty’s 
Ministers with respect to Bristol, but 
there the evil of the rotten corporations 
was exhibited. If the Magistrates of 
Bristol had acted in accordance with the 
feelings of the people, the disturbances 
would never have risen to any height. 
What could be more necessary than that 
the Magistrates should have the respect and 
confidence of those over whom they were 
to preside, and among whom they were 
to administer the law?—and what could 
be more praiseworthy than the disposition 
the noble Lord had shewn to comply with 
the wishes of the people? The case of 
Leicester had been alluded to. He had 
received a letter from that place the other 
day, written under the idea that the pro- 
ceedings there would have been made 
matter of complaint here. Was there no 
partiality then shown in the selection of 
Magistrates at Leicester under the old 
system? The whole of them were out- 
and-out Tories, enemies to Reform, 
and supporters of every kind of corrup- 


| tion; using not only the property legiti- 
‘mately placed at their disposal, but the 


property of the public, in forwarding their 
own party views and objects; and so 
grievous was the burden imposed upon 
the inhabitants by these means, that 
there was not one of the old rotten 


By 


-a statement he held in his hand, it ap- 
| peared that the amount of the assessment 
of the Tories, who voted in this election, 


to see the sources of justice unpolluted ; | 


but when he saw the opposition now made 
to Government, and saw the state of the 
counties, crowded with Tory Magistrates — 
when he saw Lord Lieutenants using the 
power placed in their hands in opposition 


/ amounted 


was 15,000J., while that of the Liberals 
to between 17,0007. and 
18,000/.—and the Liberals had swept away 
the old rotten corporations, and had placed 
in their stead members of the council who 
were never yet contaminated by any cor- 
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rupt proceedings whatever. Out of these 
including the alderman, there were twelve 
members of the Church of England, and the 
rest were Dissenters,—and what was their 
recommendation ? They recommended six 
Dissenters, and four members of the Church 
of England as Magistrates. Did the hon. 
Baronet think that the noble Lord acted 
improperly in approving of the recom- 
mendation ? -— (Sir Richard Vyvyan.— 
Yes.| There was no other hon. Member 
in the House who would agree with the 
hon. Baronet. It was impossible that 
any blame could be attributed to the 
noble Lord. In the county of Leicester, 
with the exception of one or two Liberals 
the Magistrates were Tories to a man. 
It had been stated by an hon. Member, 
now the mayor of the town, that his father, 
one of the oldest of the Magistrates, had 
been excluded by party spirit, and was 
excluded to this day. Before the hon. 
Member for Bristol tells us to look at the 
appointments made in the towns, let him 
look to the state of the counties. The 
Lord Lieutenant of Norfolk had de- 
signated his Majesty’s Ministers by all the 
opprobrious names possible, telling the 
people they were unworthy of their situa- 
tion, and talking about producing a revo- 
lution. Why was not Colonel Wode- 
house struck out of the Commission ? 
When we see certain persons taking an 
avowedly hostile part, it was too much to 
expect the House to listen, as it had done, 
to the statement which had been made, 
without feeling indignation. Let the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Bristol, go 
on with his charge. He challenged the 
hon. Baronet. After what the hon. Ba- 
ronethad repeatedly said, he could not con- 
sistently retract; he was bound to go on, 
and he hoped the hon. Baronet would im- 
peach the Ministers. 

Sir Robert Peel, with respect to the 
charge brought against him of having 
brought forward this motion out of his 
turn, to the prejudice of other hon. Mem- 
bers who had entered motions for to-night, 
hoped he might be allowed to explain 
in order to show that that charge was not. 
well founded. The facts were these :— 
He gave notice last night of his intention 
to bring this subject forward, and at the 


same time stated, that it would probably 


be very late before he should be able to 

do so. The noble Lord, the Secretary 

for the Home Department expressed his 

anxiety that the subject should be brought 
VOL, XXXIT. {sha 
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on to day and he (Sir R. Peel) acquiesced, 
at the same time stating that if any hon. 
Member objected to this course he should 
at once defer his motion. 

Mr. Richards reiterated the charges 
against the Government in respect to 
these appointments; and accused not only 
the noble Lord the Home Secretary, but 
the whole party, of corruption. He 
charged them all with conspiracy, with 
a settled design against the constitution of 
the country, with an intention to change 
the monarchical Government of the coun- 
try into a republic. Much had been said 
of changes in opinion. Now, he was per- 
suaded that it was much more candid in a 
man to change his opinion when he was 
convinced it was wrong, than blindly to 
adhere to it. Surely when a man had 
discovered that what he took to be pearls 
and diamonds were nothing better than 
French beads and Bristol stones, he was 
at liberty to proclaim his error. In the 
debate of last night. —“* Why, I rose (said the 
hon. Gentleman) several times last night, 
and did not get an opportunity of speak- 
ing ;”—there was one expression which 
he was most anxious to refer to, and which 
was used by the right hon. Gentleman in 
the debate of last night. 

Mr. O'Connell: the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not speak at all last 
night. 

Mr. Richards resumed : 


well, then; 
I’ll suppose the observation to have been 
made use of by the right hon. Gentleman 
in some speech uttered by him. 


Mr. Ewart rose to order. He put it to 
the hon. Gentleman and the House, whether 
it was not out of order for the hon. Gentle- 
man not only to refer toa speech in a de- 
bate of last night, which had no connection 
with the subject of the present discussion, 
but even to go the length of inventing a 
speech for the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He, for 
one, could never consent to have the public 
time thus wasted when business of im- 
portance was to be brought under the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Mr. Richards: I admire much, Sir, the 
economical feeling, if I may so term it, 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite with re- 
gard to the time of the public, particularly 
when I recollect that he so constantly 
wastes that time with the most useless mo- 
tions. I have not addressed a single speech 
to the House for a considerable time, but 





the hon, Gentleman opposite speaks ad 
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nauseam. Night after night the meagre 
powers of the hon. Gentleman are almost 
incessantly called into requisition, and he 
now gets up to stop me when speaking in 
order. I beg to say, Sir, that I know the 
meaning of order, and the value of order, 
quite as well as the hon. Gentleman. I 
will suppose, then, Sir, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) expressed this sentiment—‘ The 
object of this measure, the municipal, is 
to give power to the majority of the 
people.” Now, Sir, I say, that is not the 
principle on which the British monarchy 
is founded, and if self-government and 
popular election are to be introduced into 
all our institutions, why are not the House 
of Lords elected ? 

Mr. 7. S. Duncombe rose to order, and 
called upon the Speaker to read the ques- 
tion before the House. 

The Speaker complied with this request. 

Mr, T. S. Duncombe continued: now I 
put to you, Sir, to say whether the argu- 
ments of the hon. Gentleman, with respect 
to the monarchy and the House of Lords, 
have anything to do with the question 
before the House ? 

The Speaker said, that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Knaresborough made the supposi- 
tion alluded to for the purpose of intro- 
ducing or reviving the discussion which 
had terminated at an early hour of that 
morning, he was out of order. But if he 
considered his supposition pertinent to 
the question before the House, he was 
quite in order, 

Mr. Richards: I bow with great 
deference to the decision of the Chair; 
and I quite agree with you, Sir, that that’s 
the point. My objection is, that the order 
before us has arisen from revolution. 
The hon. Member continued to observe, 
that it did not vet suit the tactics of 
hon.Gentlemen opposite to have the King 
elected, though out of doors the election 
of the House of Lords was a subject much 
agitated, Talk indeed of the imputation 
of corrupt motives as a high crime and 
misdemeanour where an hon. Gentleman, 
who was a conspicuous Member on the 
other side of the House, dealt in a whole- 
sale charge of corrupt motives against the 
body of noble persons who were as inde- 
pendent, as anxious for the happiness of 
the people, and for the conservation of the 
monarchy, as that House. He admitted, 
that he did not rise for the purpose of 
speaking to the question before the House; 
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but he believed the sense in which the ex- 
pression complained of by the noble Lord 
was meant to be understood was, that he 
had used his influence for the purpose of 
promoting party objects. 

Dr. Lushington: Sir, I have listened 
very attentively to the whole of this de- 
bate, and certainly not less attentively to 
the amusing speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down than to those of any 
hon. Members by whom he waspreceded : 
and I agree entirely with the last observa- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman for having ex- 
pressed his intention upon rising not to 
speak to the question; he has certainly 
persevered very strictly in that intention. 
I do not rise, Sir, to make any observations 
however upon that speech, for I hope I 
shall not be guilty of wasting the time 
of the House, which is so important to 
the nation, in a manner so utterly 
superfluous and unnecessary. I rise for 
another purpose, namely, to endeavour, if 
possible, to obtain some explanation of 
a certain statement made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol, which does appear to me 
to rest in a degree of obscurity, under 
which, for the dignity of the House, his 
Majesty’s Government, and the welfare of 
the people, it ought not to be suffered to 
remain, When [ listened to the speech 
of the hon. Baronet, I entertained an 
opinion respecting it, which I had the sa- 
tisfaction of hearing confirmed by you, Sir. 
It did strike me that if it were the inten- 
tion of the hon. Baronet to impute motives 
of corruption to my noble Friend, as a 
Member of this House, it was the duty 
of the Chair, in compliance with Parlia- 
mentary usages, at once to interpose and 
prevent the continuance of such observa- 
tions. At the same time I agreed with 
the assertion, that though this charge was 
of a most grave nature, it was perfectly 
competent tothe hon. Baronet, nay it was 
his duty, to prefer it, provided he was in 
possession of information. to substantiate 
such a charge—namely, a charge against 
my noble Friend, of having exercised the 
powers invested in him as Secretary of 
State, which rendered it peculiarly incum- 
bent on him to watch over the administra- 
tion of justice, for improper purposes— 
of having, in fact, corruptly (for that was 
the expression) perverted those powers for 
the advancement of party interest. Now 


that was the charge which T understood 
the hon. Baronet to make: and before I 
go farther, I respectfully take the liberty 
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of asking the hon. Baronet whether he in- 
tends to come forward, and to substantiate 
the charge which he has made against my 
noble Friend? [Dr. Lushington sat down, 
but Sir R. Vyvyan not rising, he rose and 
continued.] The hon. Baronet is silent. 
Good God! Sir, what sense must the hon. 
Baronet have of the feelings of justice— 
what must he think of the opinion of the 
country, or how does he estimate the value 
which every man attaches to character? 
The hon. Baronet does not pretend to say 
that by the evidence, at present in his pos- 
session, he can establish the charge which 
he has made; for what does it amount to 
but this—that because certain individuals 
named in the list sert up to my noble Friend 
have not been accepted, but others sub- 
stituted for them—upon such grounds, 
without even ascertaining what was the in- 
formation which guided the conduct of my 
noble Friend, the hon. Baronet thought 
fit to impute to him motives of corruption. 
I ask the House what graver charge can 
be preferred against a Minister of the 
Crown, than to say, that regardless of his 
solemn duty, by allowing the very source 
from which justice flows to be poisoned, 
he had not for the public good, but the 
advantages of the party to which he be- 
longed, placed in situations of public trust 
and confidence, individuals whom he be- 
lieved to be not fit and proper persons to 
be intrusted with such privileges? I want 
to know whether that charge is to be ad- 
vanced without proof? I wish to know 
whether it is a matter of no importance to 
my noble Friend to have his character 
thus assailed? I wish to know whether 
the House will bear with common patience 
to hear any one Member of this Assembly 
so attacked; while, when the hon. Baro- 
net, when asked to substantiate the charge 
persists in a silence, which is tanta- 
mount to a refusal to do so, and which I 


tell the hon. Baronet is more—it is tanta- | 
mount to an admission that he is incapable | 
Now Sir, (God | 


of substantiating it? 
willing) thus should the case go forth to 
the country :—That the hon. Baronet has 
charged the noble Lord, the Secretary of 


State, with a corrupt abandonment of his ' 


duty, has declined to produce any proof 
of his charge, and then has adopted a 
course which I never, since I had a seat in 
this House, saw pursued before towards 
any individual Member—namely, de- 


clined to retract, or boldly come forward to 
maintain his assertion. 


Now then, Sir, 
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let the country judge; let the people of 
England know, by the example of the hon. 
Baronet, what a love. of justice penetrates 
his heart. The justice he has shown my 
noble Friend—let that be the bright ex- 
ample to be followed by the Administration 
upon a greater scale: make charges and 
refuse to support them. Let the 
House look at the responsibility which 
rests upon any person holding the office 


| of my noble Friend, and then ask, 


whether he is not entitled to be treated 
with something like candid considera- 
tion? Let the hon. Baronet place 
himself in his situation : here isa new and 
an extensive measure coming into opera- 
tion, and my noble Friend is intrusted 
with the delicate and, undoubtedly he 
must admit, the difficult task of selecting 
persons most fitted for filling the office of 
Magistrates. Why, if it is considered a 
sufficient proof that an appointment is 
improper, because the Member for the 
borough chooses to consider it so, and if 
it is sufficient upon these grounds alone 
to impute corrupt motives to my noble 
Friend, I say it is utterly impossible that 
justice can be done; and that a more 
effectual method cannot be pursued to 
deprecate the administration of justice in 
public opinion, than to give rise to suppo- 
sition that there is cause for believing 
they were appointed by the Government 
for corrupt motives. Sir, unless the 
debate had taken this course, I should not 
have risen at all. I detain the House no 
longer. I only express my hope and 
belief, that one good effect at least will 
follow from what has occurred this night ; 
it will be a warning to hon. Members, who 
think appointments not precisely according 
to their own wishes, before they dare to 
impute corrupt motives, they will perhaps 
examine a little into the feelings of their 
own hearts. 

Mr. Wilitams Wynn observed, that he 
was always most anxious to restrain hon. 
Members from trenching upon the forms of 
the House. He was quite willing to admit 
that the phrase which had occasioned the 
present discussion was somewhat opposed 
to the rules of the House; because though 
the terms ‘“ corruption and corrupting,” 
were, strictly speaking, Parliamentary ; 
and though he believed they were in 
this instance meant to convey an im- 
putation of using the influence of the 
Crown unduly, for the purpose of promot- 


' jng the interests of a particular party, they 
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certainly in common acceptation, bore 
a meaning beyond Ahat—namely, a 
charge of promoting personal views and 
objects. But at the same time, in the 
heat of debate, and according to the com- 
mon usage of Pariiament, he must say 
that it was not unusual to stigmatize 
appointments which ran exclusively in 
one current of selection, and which 
were made, not so much with a view 
to the administration of justice, as for 
the promotion of party purposes [Hear, 
hear !| That was the interpretation which 
the expression of the hon. Baronet fairly 
bore; and the words could not, in his 
opinion, be reasonably supposed to be 
beyond that offensive. [Mr. O'Connell 
smtled.] He would not be deterred from 
attempting to prevent the unpleasant 
consequences of acrimonious expressions, by 
the merriment of the hon, and learned 
Gentleman, who seemed to regard such 
feelings somewhat lightly. 

Mr. O'Connell: really I think I have 
a right to interfere. Nobody deserves 
less or cares less for the taunts of the right 
hon. Gentleman than myself. The hon. 
Member who sits near me said something 
which made me laugh. I believe I ought 
to have laughed at the right hon, Gentle- 
man opposite, but I did not. 

Mr, Wynn resumed. All he would say 
in reply to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was, that his heart was not so 
seared to the effects of acrimonious expres- 
sions as that of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and if it were, he had no vow 
registered in heaven to protect him against 
the consequences. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by saying, that the 
expression so much commented upon, was 
one which had been used with reference 
to every administration within his recol- 
lection, and merely meant that the noble 
Lord had improperly consulted the interest 
of his party in the appointments com- 
plained of. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
always ready to acknowledge the autho- 
ritv of his right hon, Friend (Mr. Wynn) 
in all matters concerning the rules of 
that House; but on this occasion he 
thought he should be able to prove that 
his right hon. Friend had committed 
mistakes of no ordinary description. He 
begged to call the attention of the House, 
aod of the hon. Baronet, to a distinction 
which i very natural should be 
by Parliament. He 
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Clearly uusderstood 
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held that if the words which had been 
applied to his noble Friend, had been used 
with respect toany Member ofthat House 
the Chair would be bound to interpose, 
and at once declare the expression to 
be disorderly. But the case of a Mi- 
nister of the Crown was different. Here 
there was no breach of order, no ground 
for personal complaint, in having such a 
charge made. He did not touch the 
question at all as a personal one. ‘The 
orders of the House were entirely beside 
the question. The accusation did not so 
much affect the hon. Gentleman and his 
noble Friend, as it gave rise to an impu- 
tation upon the responsible Minister, 
which he was willing to believe was thrown 
out under the influence of excitement, 
and which he thought he could show the 
hon. Gentleman that he ought not to ad- 
here to. Here he would remind the House 
that the hon. Baronet’s explanation would 
have been quite satisfactory if he had con- 
fined himself to the phrase which he first 
uttered. He stated, that the object of his 
noble Friend was to advance the interests 
of his party in making those appointments. 
Nothing could be more true. The whole 
course of his public life was directed to 
one object, namely, to advance the inter- 
ests of his party. No man in that House, 
or out of it, had contributed more to raise 
the character and advance the inter- 
est of his party than his noble Friend, to 
whom they were all strongly attached by 
the ties of affection as well as esteem. If 
the hon. Gentleman had confined himself 
to that expression, and had not been 
induced—partly from supposing, perhaps, 
that the zeal of those hon. Friends by 
whom he was surrounded called for some 
bolder declaration, and it might be partly 
from a little irritation caused by the laugh- 
ter with which his first announcement was 
received at his (the Ministerial side of the 
House)—to make a distinct and separate 
charge of corruption against his noble 
Friend in his individual capacity. It was 
not to be wondered at that his noble 
Friend should, upon such an accusation 
being brought against him, have given to 
it (at the same time’ that he challenged 
the hon. Baronet to substantiate it) as 
pointed and direct a denial as was possi- 
ble for him to offer under any circum- 
stances. What showed that the hon. 
Gentleman was led astray, in making the 
charge which he had preferred was, that 
with respect to Bristol, he had forgotten 
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altogether the explanation given of the 
rejection of Alderman Daniel of Bristol, 
namely, his avowed disinclination to un- 
dertake the discharge of such public du- 
ties as the office of Magistrate imposed. 
But was the case thus brought under the 
notice of the House limited to Bristol ? 
Certainly not; there were several corpo- 
rations in a similar position. In the case of 
Cambridge, the number of names of the re- 
turned was infinitely greater than that of 
the selected. There was, to be sure, a great 
deal of complaint and harping about the 
matter ; but, on the average, the balance of 
opinion was in favour of the discretion which 
his noble Friend had exercised. But it 
was said, that in considering the lists, his 
noble Friend had only consulted one side. 
If so, whose fault was it? Were the doors 
of the Home-Office closed against any repre- 
sentation that might be made, or had his 
noble Friend shown any disinclination to 
give access to any Members of that House 
who expressed a desire to consult with him 
on the subject? It was notorious that the 
reverse was the fact. If there was any 
truth, then, in the assertion, that the noble 
Lord had acted on party representations, 
the fault rested not with the noble Lord, 
but with those Members who, imagining 
that they could trump up a fine case for 
the House of Commons, neglected to avail 
themselves of the fitting occasion to offer 
their opinions at the Home-Office. With 
respect to the question which had evidently 
arisen out of the speech of the hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Bristol, he had only to ob- 
serve, that in his opinion the noble Lord 
had no alternative left, and that it was in- 
cumbent on him, viewing the charge as 
one of a personal nature, to treat it in the 
manner he did. It might be said that it 
was not possible for the hon. Baronet to 
bring forward the matter in a specific shape ; 
but the assumption of that position placed 
the case in a much worse point of view 
than previously. Ifthe hon. Baronet could 
not bring forward the matter in a specific 
shape, it was obvious he was altogether 
unjustified in making the accusation as he 
had done, the aspect of a specific charge. 
Feeling convinced that it was wholly out 
of the power of the hon. Baronet to reduce 
his accusation to any tangible form, he 
would not offer the alternative of a public 
charge; but he did offer, nevertheless, an 
alternative, of which the hon. Baronet was 
bound, by every principle of honour and 
justice, to avail himself—that of publicly 
admitting-that, in a moment of inadvert- 
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ence, he had said that which was incor- 
rect and erroneous, If the hon. Baronet 
declined making this admission, the coun- 
try must be left to judge of the case as 
between him and his noble Friend. 
Viscount Sandon contended that the 
case under consideration was one of no 
private or personal nature, and that the 
hon. Baronet could not, with any justice, 
be expected to make the admission sought 
ofhim. Of the noble Lord in his public 
capacity, the hon. Baronet, in his public 
capacity, had expressed an opinion upon 
certain official acts, and it was certainly the 
first time he had ever heard of a Minister 
of the Crown being so delicate and thin- 
skinned as, upon a general charge of 
corruption being made against him, to 
demand of the party adducing it to bring 
forward some specific charge, or admit 
that he had given expression to an asser- 
tion which was not founded in fact. To 
say that a Minister of the Crown, in the 
exercise of some particular duty, had 
acted from motives of corruption, would 
be unquestionably a specific charge; but 
when the hon. Baronet merely gave it as 
his individual opinion, that the general 
policy pursued by the Government, to 
which he was opposed, was corrupt, there 
was no charge implied which deserved the 
consideration of amomeut, All that the 
hon. Baronet had said of the noble Lord 
was, that in the performance of the duty 
of his office he had consulted his own 
party in preference to that opposed to bim, 
and that the noble Lord had done so even 
his own Friends admitted. There was no 
charge of corruption in this: and it was 
nothing more than every Administration 
had in turn been exposed to. The Ad- 
ministration of Lord Grey had repeatedly 
been accused of giving too much preference 
to their own party in the selection of 
Lord-lieutenants of counties; but the 
Members of that Government had never 
deemed such accusations worthy of evena 
reply. With regard to the policy of giving 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment a discretionary power to alter 
and amend the lists sent up from the town- 
council, he thought there could not bea 
difference of opinion. The discretion was 
undoubtedly a good one, and he did not 
hesitate to say that, in some respects, the 
noble Lord opposite had made a good use 
of it. In the case of a Corporation he 
might, for instance, mention that upon 
twenty-four names of extreme liberal poli- 
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tics being sent up for approval, the noble | 
Lord had recommendedto the town-council | 


the policy of altering’ the list by the 
insertion of five names of more Conservative 
principles. It was said on the other side, 
“Look at the Magistracy of England ; 
see how Tory it is.” To that he answered, 


‘* Look at the gentry of England, the body | 


from which the Magistracy was, or ought 
to be, selected, how Tory it is.” 


It was | 


an undoubted fact, that the Magistracy of | 


England was for the most part Tory; but 
when it was considered that Tory politics 
were the politics of the great body from 


which the selection was made, there was. 
nothing unnatural or surprising in the- 


circumstance. He did not see why the 
hon. Baronet should be called upon to 
retract the phrase he had used. 


He 


thought the hon. Baronet had a riyht to. 
maintain the view of the noble Lord’s con- | 


duct he had taken, if he thought it justifi- 
able; and that the House had no right to 


call upon him for any retraction or expla- | 


nation whatever. Before sitting down, he 
must be permitted to observe, that it was 
with some surprise he had heard the hon, 
and learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
—that hon. Member who, of all the House 
contained, was least liable to the imputa- 
tion of being mealy-mouthed in the con- 
coction of charges of corruption or impu- 
tation of dishonest motives against those 
to whom he was politically opposed—rise 
in his place to lecture the hon. Baronet 
for the speech he had made. Undoubtedly 
it was not an unusual occasion to witness 
those who indulged in a particular failing 
denounce it in the case of others; but 
frequent as was the occasion, it seldom 
failed in exciting such surprise as he had 
felt upon hearing the observations of the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets that evening. 

Mr. Charles Wood thought, that if the 
hon. Baronet would consent to repeat the 
speech of the noble Lord who had just sat 
down, and with him say that all he meant 
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Mr. Thomas Duncombe felt quite as- 
sured that the present debate had assumed 
a character not contemplated by the right 
hon. Baronet who introduced it, and that 
no One present more regretted the cause 
of the discussion than that right hon. 
Baronet himself. With respect to the 
subject more immediately before the 
House—he meant the accusation of the 
hon. Baronet the member for Bristol—his 
Opinion was, that no retractation ought to 
be called for. It would be quite unworthy 
of him to retract; but, nevertheless, he 
thought he ought to be called upon to say 
whether or not he would substantiate on 
some future day the charge he had made. 
When he heard the hon. Baronet’s speech, 
he confessed that, as an anxious supporter 
of the present Government, he had felt 
some apprehension there was some ground 
for a charge against the noble Lord, and 
upon the hasty reflection of the moment, 
he had caught at the conclusion that the 
noble Lord had abused some prerogatives 
of the Crown, or violated some Act of 
Parliament, and committed some deed of 
flagrant injustice in seeking the advance- 
ment of his party; but upon its subse- 
quently appearing that the “head and 
front of his offending” was contained in 
the fact, that he had declined to appoint 
an old superannuated Tory to the magis- 
tracy, that there was no prerogative of the 
Crown abused, no Act of Parliament vio- 
lated, and no deed of injustice committed, 
he felt more inclined to treat the whole 
affair as a subject for ridicule, than attach 


to it the importance it had since received. 


Upon the general subject to which the 
discussion related, he would not detain the 
House further than to give a piece of 
advice to the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth. That right hon. 


' Baronet, in the course of his observations, 


by his observations was to suggest that _ 


the noble Lord had given a preference to 
his own party—a preference of which he 
disapproved—the House ought to feel 
satisfied. As the hon. Baronet’s words 
now stood, they certainly went much 
further than the noble Lord represented 
them; and if the noble Lord’s version of 
the hon. Baronet’s meaning was the cor- 
rect one, it was in every sense incumbent 
on him so to declare it. 


had declared that he always judged of a 
man’s principles by the nature of the vote 
he gave upon the occasion of elections for 
Representatives in Parliament, or, in other 
words, that he always set down as Tories 
those who voted for Tory candidates, and 
calculated as Whigs and Radicals the 
supporters of individuals representing 
those principles. Now this he could 


assure the right hon. Baronet was a most 
fallacious test, and he should advise him 
not in future to take it as a standard. 
Perhaps a better exemplification of his 
position could not be afforded than was 
supplied by the case of the hon. Member 
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for Knaresborough. It so chanced that 
he (Mr. Duncombe) was intimately con- 
nected with that town, and could boast of 
knowing the political feeling of almost 
every individual composing its consti- 
tuency. Now, if the right hon. Baronet 
were to judge of the political sentiments 
of the constituency of Knaresborough by 
the votes which the hon. Member had 
given, he would arrive at a totally erroneous 
conclusion. It would, doubtless, appear 
somewhat singular to the House, but such 
was the fact, that almost all the consti- 
tuents of the hon. Member to whom he 
alluded, were Radicals—and moreover, 
that they had voted for the hon. Member 
under the impression that he was a radical, 
and in consequence of the Radical pro- 
fessions he had made to them at the 
hustings. Such being the case, he re- 
commended the right hon. Baronet not, in 
every instance, to judge by the votes of 
the Members of that House, but rather to 
louk to the character and conduct of the 
constituents themselves. The speech of 
the right hon. Baronet that evening 
was chiefly intended as a sop to the 
old corporators. He could almost fancy 
he heard that expiring body whisper 
into the ear of the right hon. Baronet, 
‘‘Why do you not make a better fight 
for us in the House of Commons. 
You are throwing us over in Ireland, and 
neglecting us wholly in England. Surely 
you might make something like a stand 
for us in our last grasp, and try to put a 
few of us into the magistracy.” How far 
the right hon. Baronet’s appeal was likely 
to prevail with the noble Lord, he of 
course knew not; but he could not re- 
frain from saying, he hoped and trusted it 
would not avail with him. Certain he was 
it ought not. Let the noble Lord perse- 
vere in the course he was pursuing—let 
him continue to appoint men of liberal 
principles, and he would have the double 
satisfaction of securing the welfare of his 
country, and at the same time entitle him- 
self to the gratitude and well-merited 
praise of the public. 

Mr. Richards wished to speak in ex- 


planation, He did not doubt, for one 


moment, that the hon. Member believed 
what he stated with regard to him and his 
constituents at Knaresborough; but he 
could assure him, and the House (and for 
corroboration he appealed to his hon. 


Colleague in the representation of that 


borough, who fortunately chanced to be 
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present, and was well aware of all tke cir. 
cumstances attendant upon his election), 
that the statement ‘the hon. Member had 
made was altogether unfounded in fact. 
[No, no.] Well, he would put it to the 
proof—he now, in the face of the hon. 
member for Finsbury who made the charge, 
and of the House who had heard it, put it 
to his hon. colleague to say, whether he 
had been returned for the borough of 
Knaresborough as the advocate of Radical 
principles? and, furthermore, whether he 
had not upon the hustings totally and dis- 
tinctly repudiated those principles? These 
questions he required his hon. Colleague 
as a personal favour to him to answer, and 
sure he was, the answer they would receive 
would be satisfactory to his feelings, 
With regard to the political interests of 
the constituency of Knaresborough, he 
had but one word to say. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury was in the habit of 
mixing so much with the Radical party, 
that he believed it predominated every- 
where; but he could assure him, that if 
he knew anything of the constituency of 
Knaresborough, it was so far removed 
from radicalism that it would not for a 
moment support the advocate of Radical 
principles. He might further observe, 
that the people of Knaresborough desired 
Reform as he did, and in the sense of the 
word adopted by the right hon, Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, that was to 
say, that those Reforms which were useful, 
safe, and calculated to promote the hap- 
piness and well-being of the people of 
England, but not such organic Reforms as 
must lead to revolution, anarchy, and de- 
mocratic sway. He called upon his hon. 
Colleague to answer the questions he had 
put to him. 

[There were loud calls for Mr. Lawson, 
but the hon. Member, though present, did 
not rise. | 

Mr. T. S. Duncombe should be quite 
ready to retract anything he had stated 
respecting the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough (Mr. Richards), if his hon. Col- 
league would rise in his place and state 
to the House that the hon. Member’s 
votes in Parliament were not totally in- 
consistent with the professions he had 
made upon the hustings. 

[The calls for Mr. Lawson were renewed, 
but the hon. Member kept his seat.] 

Mr. Ewart rose, but the call for Mr. 
Lawson still continued. When silence 
was restored, he proceeded to say, that if 
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the hon. Member for Knaresborough (Mr. 
Lawson) felt disposed to\respond to the 
call made upon him, -he was willing at 
once to make way for him. As the House, 
continued the hon. Member, is not to 
have the benefit of the hon. Member's 
evidence, I will proceed with my obser- 
vations, nothing doubting the existence of 
those Reform principles which the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough professes, and 
of which, in theory as well as practice, he 
has given so many illustrious instances. 
Sir, I rise,as I think every hon. Member 
ought to rise, when he differs upon a 
moral point with another hon. Member, 
and state his sentiments thereupon. I 
understood my noble Colleague to say, 
that every hon. Member might charge 
another hon. Member with corrupt mo- 
tives if he considered them corrupt. To 
that doctrine I can by no means subscribe, 
for according to that, any man might ac- 
cuse another of corrupt motives and cri- 
minal conduct, and then shelter himself 
under a definition of what he ‘‘ considers” 
corrupt motives or criminal conduct. If 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for Bristol, 
or any other hon. Member accuses any 
Gentleman in this House of corrupt mo- 
tives, he is bound to take one of two 
courses, either to retract or prove his 
charge. Now, Sir, hon. Members in the 
course of this debate, have made a serious 
charge against the noble Secretary for the 
Home Department : viz., that to a certain 
extent, he has advanced those to the 
Magisterial bench, who are members of 
his own party, and yet they seem most 
strangely to have forgotten that right hon. 
Gentlemen on their side of the House 
have set him that example for years long 
past. Thus, by a marvellous inconsistency, 
overlooking their own conduct in censur- 
ing the conduct of their opponent, I 
hope I am guilty of nothing discourteous 
when I remind my noble Colleague that 
in the short period of interregnum before 
the Administration of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite was formed, one of the 
first things done, was to appoint all at 
once, per saltum, seven Tory Magistrates 
for the Borough of Liverpool. That is now 
an historical fact; it is not to be denied. I 
firmly believe, that it is for the interest of 
justice, that the Magistrates should be in 
consonance with the feelings of the people. 
1am quite sure, also, that never will justice 
be well administered in this kingdom 
under the system of unpaid Magistrates, 
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Therefore, I applaud sincerely the conduc’ 
of the noble Lord; his conduct has not 
only been justified by the example of his 
opponents, but by right reason and sound 
policy. And I feel convinced that the 
result of this night’s debate will be far 
from adding to the credit of those who 
have attacked him; and will redound to 
the honour and the merit of the course 
which this Administration has boldly pur- 
sued; a course which they sincerely be- 
lieve to be the just course, and one which 
will be fully justified by the people of 
England. 

Mr. Williams Wynn: in reference to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, upon the subject 
of the appointments to the Liverpool Ma- 
gistracy, said, that for those appointments 
he, in capacity of Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, was entirely responsible for 
having made them. In justice to himself, 
however, he was bound to observe, that 
before making them he had submitted 
them to the Earl of Derby, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county, and two of the 
Judges going upon the circuit ,;who all con- 
curred in describing the individuals nomi- 
nated as fit and proper persons for the 
situation. 

Viscount Sandon said, he certainly was 
consulted on the occasion of the appoint- 
ments in question ; but he could state that 
they were made without any reference to 
political or party feeling. 

Mr. Ewart was quite aware that the 
immediate author of those appointments 
was the then Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. It was, nevertheless, the act 
of the Administration, at that time exist- 
ing, and the right hon. Geutleman had 
not at all disputed the correctness of his 
assertion as to their being all Tory Ma- 
gistrates. 


Mr. Roebuck: although, Sir, since I 
have been in this House, I have become 
so hardened, as never to feel any astonish- 
ment at anything which is done in this 
House. Yet, I confess my feelings on this 
night have been somewhat tried, at seeing 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth after 
having spent a long life in supporting a 
system which was based upon exclusion, 
on a sudden seized with a most wondrous 
fit of virtue, and taking upon himself the 
office of grand protector of justice! Until 
the Magistrates began to be appointed 
by the people, he only cared about the po- 
litical opinions of those appointed to the 
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Magistracy so far as to ascertain that they 
were not of opinions opposite to his own. It 
is notorious that the right hon. Baronet all 
his political lifetime has appointed none 
but Tory Magistrates. And is it anything 
then but sheer hypocrisy, that he should 
come forward under the pretence, forsooth, 
of caring about “justice?” It is nothing 
more than pretence ; the true meaning 
of it is, that he feels at last the people have 
got the better of him. It is not that he 
imagines justice is about to be perverted : 
no such thing. He sees the power in which 
he has so long participated gliding away 
from him ; he finds that the Tory domi- 
nation is departing for ever ; that the people 
of England are coming at length to the 
election of their own Magistrates; and 
then, Sir, he begins to talk about “jus- 
tice!” Accustomed as I have been in this 
House to strange scenes, never till this 
night did I behold anything so audacious 
(I use the word advisedly) as this pre- 
tence, extraordinary and shallow as it is, 
of caring about justice, at the moment 
when the right hon. Baronet finds it 
impossible to preserve that system of 
Tory domination over the people which 
he has so long exercised. And, Sir, let 
me ask why this virtuous indignation, this 
pretence of justice, should be confined to the 
Corporate towns? Why is it that those 
hon. Members on that side of the House, 
who rise with such wrathful ardour to 
point out three Whig Magistrates and 
only one Tory in the borough. And why 
do they not, in the same admirable spirit of 
love for justice, rise and point out twenty 
Tory Magistrates and not one Whig Ma- 
gistrate at all in county BP? Oh! nosir! 
that would not exactly suit their pur- 
pose! But when the right hon. Baronet 
comes forward to accuse Gentlemen on this 
side of the House of partisan feeling, why 
does he not look back over his own past 
history? Has he never been “ a partisan” 
of adomineering party in this kingdom, 
which has now fallen before the people of 
England? And is it not somewhat too late 
for him to come forward now under this 
shallow pretence of justice? For what is 
it, Sir, of which the right hon. Baronet 
complains? That in a large town, the 
majority, the large majority of the inhab- 
itants believe that men of a particular 
opinion in politics are more likely to ad- 
minister justice according to the general 
feeling of the inhabitants of the town than 
men of the politics of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, Sir, I am of that opinion; and 
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more than that, Sit;I = ‘quite sure, that 
the right hon. Bgronet.*himself, if he were 
in a majority, would say the same, with re- 
spect to his opponents in politics. I want 
to know by what criterion we are to deter- 
mine who are to be the Magistrates in any 
town? The right hon. Baronet admits 
he has nothing to say against their private 
character; are we to travel about inquir- 
ing who is a Tory, and who a Whig ? No 
Sir ! but having found out first who are the 
men capable of filling the -office, it is an 
important element then, in the consideration 
of the persons best fitted to be intrusted 
with the administration of justice, to know 
who are the persons most likely to inspire 
the people with a belief that justice is 
fairly administered to them. Why, Sir, 
the right hon. Baronet is called (and I 
believe justly in some degree,) “an enlight- 
ened statesman.” Now, Sir, as such I put 
it to him to say, whether it is not an im- 
portant element in the administration of 
justice that the people should believe that 
justice is administered to them? Did I 
not hear him say the other night, when 
pleading for a minority, that they should 
have that justice administered to them 
which they believed to be justice? And 
then, Sir, I should like to know, whether or 
not the Jarge majority are not to be consi- 
dered? Whether we are not to ask what 
they will believe to be justice? Has he 
been able, in all that formidable list which 
he has this night enumerated, to point out 
one single instance of an appointment to the 
Magistracy in a town, the majority of whose 
inhabitants did not believe justice would 
be administered by the person so appointed ? 
And if not, what is his declamation about 
Whigs and Tories, but a sheer pretence ? 
What is it but a party clap-trap, which he 
ought to know, and does know, isa shallow 
fallacy only likely to pass current among 
his willing supporters? He knows, Sir, 
as well as I know, that it isa fallacy by 
which the people of England will not be 
misled ; which is only fitted for the tempe- 
rature of this House, and thank God, Sir, 
only fitted for one half of this House. 
Now, Sir, again I ask the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, what it is that induces him, having 
so long filled the office of Home Secretary, 
to come forward at this critical moment, 
and complain of injustice being done? Are 
the persons appointed less respectable than 
preceding Magistrates? No; that is ad- 
mitted by himself. Are they in any way 
whatever impeachable in their private or 
public character? No; that also was granted 
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by himself. Are they opposed to the Go- 
vernment ? No. For what more would he 
himself ask for them than private and 
public worth and respectability, and their 
being friends of the Government ? Would 
not he himself, if he were at the head of 
the Government, come to this House, and 
say, ‘“‘ These persons are all fitted for their 
office, and I have confidence in them >” 
And would not these be considered by him 
- reasons for appointing them to the 

agisterial office? And now he comes 
forward, and having all his lifetime con- 
ferred appointments on persons of his own 
politics, though they might be opposed to 
the people, and though they might be not 
likely to do justice, he finds fault with the 
noble Lord for having done that which I, 
for one, am heartily glad he has done, ap- 
pointed persons congenial to the people as 
well as in the confidence of the Government, 
I never was so delighted in my life as 
when I heard the attack of the right hon. 
Baronet. I was quite convinced that the 
noble Lord had been doing his duty, for 
whenever he does do his duty he is sure 
to give offence to that side of the House, 
and as soon as I hear praises and soft 
speeches from that quarter, I begin to fear 
that mischief has been done. A _ noble 
Lord opposite said, that all the gentry of 
England were Tories; but what we want 
to know is, not what the gentry of Eng- 
land think, but what is the feeling of the 
boroughs to which these Magistrates have 
been appointed, and whether the majority 
of the inhabitants in those boroughs believe 
that those magistrates will do them justice, 
that is the question; and it will go forth 
to the public, that no person has said, (and 
nobody could say it) that the majority of 
the people in these towns believe that the 
Magistrates that have been appointed, will 
not do them justice. The contrary is 
evidently admitted to be the case. Sir, 
upon a former occasion, in opposition 
to the right hon. Baronet, (who in my 
humble opinion did not succeed in con- 
troverting my arguments) I attempted to 
show, and brought forward some very apt 
illustrations in support of my reasoning, 
that the appointment of Magistrates by the 
majority, was the only proper and efficient 
mode of appointing them. Now what is 
the ground of attack upon the present 
occasion? That Magistrates have been ap- 
pointed in accordance with the feelings of 
the people, and not in accordance with the 
wishes of the right hon. Baronet. If the 
noble Lord, the Home Secretary, had fol- 
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lowed the example of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, he would have appointed his own 
partizans exclusively ; but the noble Lord 
did not do that, he chose those persons 
whom the majority of the people said were 
fit to be intrusted with the administration 
of justice. That, Sir, is the right mode of 
electing Magistrates—there is nothing 
which freed from popular control, will not 
become vicious; and I want judicial 
officers, like every other officer, subject to 
popular control, aye, and vigilant popular 
control too. Then we shall not have 
Tory-ridden counties, and Tory-ridden cor- 
porations ; we shall not then, have the 
bench so disfigured by Tory Magistrates, and 
injustice done under the pretence of “ de- 
fending the British Constitution!” Sir, I 
have been so troubled with these pretences 
of the opposite side, by their extraordinary 
and virtuous indignation, that I was unable 
to contain my feelings upon this occasion. 
I will end with a prayer for those whose 
immaculate love of “justice” has been so 
often expressed—that a real love of justice 
may once and for ever enter into their 
hearts. 

Sir Robert Peel begged to be allowed to 
say a few words in explanation. A part of 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Bath was utterly inconsistent with fact ; 
another part was founded on a gross mis 
representation of his opinions and conduct ; 
and the remainder exhibited as flagrant a 
proof of at least as much hypocrisy and 
simulated love of justice as the hon. Mem- 
ber had attributed to him. 

Mr. Roebuck observed, that if the right 
hon. Baronet was going to speak against 
him, he hoped the House would allow him 
to answer. 

Sir Robert Peel was resuming, when 

Mr. Grote rose to order, and expressed 
a hope that the right hon. Baronet would 
not, under the influence of his party, be al- 
lowed to make a second speech. 

The Speaker stated that, according to 
the orders of the House, no Member, ex- 
cept under peculiar circumstances, was en- 
titled to make a second speech. The House, 
however, would permit any hon. Member 
to speak a second time if it were necessary. 

Sir Henry Hardinge observed, that the 
hon. Member for Bath had accused his right 
hon. Friend of being influenced by hypocri- 
tical motives; and therefore, in his opinion, 
his right hon. Friend was perfectly in order 
and had a right to vindicate himself. 

Sir Robert Peel would be the last man to 
throw any impediment .in the way of the 
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hon. Member for Bath’s reply. He had 
already stated that a part of what had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman was inconsistent 
with fact. The hon. Gentleman had as- 
serted that he had, in his official life, uni- 
formly appointed individuals to the com- 
mission of the Peace with a view to politi- 
cal purposes. That he most distinctly de- 
nied. He had never done so in a single 
instance. He had never contributed to the 
appointment of a single individual as a 
Magistrate who 

Sir John Wrottesley put it to the right 
hon. Baronet, whether it was desirable, 
under the circumstances of the case, to 
enter on such a subject ? 

Mr. Williams Wynn observed, that when 
a personal charge was made against an 
hon. Member, the House always allowed 
the individual attacked to defend himself. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that whether or not 
he were permitted to proceed must depend 
entirely on the pleasure of the House. 
He had, however, scarcely ever heard a 
speech containing so much vituperative 
matter as the speech of the hon. Member 
for Bath, directed against a Member who 
was placed in such peculiar circumstances 
that he had no right to reply. Although, 


therefore, he was aware that he was tres- 
passing upon the ordinary rules of the 


House, he solicited their permission to 
say a few words. The hon. Gentleman 
had declared, that as Secretary of State, 
he had rendered his official power sub- 
servient to his political views in the 
appointment of Magistrates. That he 
denied. He had never, directly or indi- 
rectly, done any such thing. When in 
office, he had had repeated applications 
from Members of Parliament on the sub- 
ject; but he had never sought any political 
object in the appointment. The appoint- 
ment of the county Magistrates rested, 
in fact, with the Lord Chancellor; but 
he had never used his influence or his 
connexion with that dignitary, to procure 
the appointment of individuals as Magis- 
trates for political purposes. A part of 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentleman 
was founded on a gross misrepresentation 
of what he had said. The hon. Gentle- 
man asserted that his (Sir R. Peel’s) sole 
complaint was, that the people, having 
obtained power in the appointment of the 
Magistracy, were allowed to exercise it. 
That was not his complaint. His com- 
plaint was this: that where the people 
had exercised their power in the further- 
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ance of conservative principles, full weight 
had not been given by his Majesty’s 
Government to their wishes. He had 
quoted the cases of Guildford and Bristol 
in proof of his assertion; and he had 
argued that if, where Liberal principles 
predominated, they were allowed their 
weight, the same ought to be the case 
where Conservative principles predomi- 
nated. The hon. Member for Bath assumed 
that the people had a right to choose their 
Magistrates. In that assumption the hon. 
Gentlemen was in error. By the law, the 
people had not now the power of choosing 
the Magistrates. But the hon. Member 
would perhaps say, that because the town- 
councils, who were elected by the people, 
had the power of recommending indivi- 
duals for the Magistracy, the people had 
an indirect influence on their appointment. 
Be it so. But if the doctrine was good 
as it referred to those who were of liberal 
principles, why was it not good when it 
referred to those of conservative principles? 
He had always doubted the policy of being 
governed in the appointment of Magistrates 
by either conservative or liberal town- 
councils; but if it was right to be so 
governed by a liberal town-council, it 
must be right to be so governed by a 
conservative town-council. He had men- 
tioned the cases of Guildford and Bristol, 
however, to prove that that had not been 
the course pursued by his Majesty’s 
Government. It was hypocrisy on the 
part of the hon. Member for Bath—at 
least equal to that which the hon. Gentle- 
man imputed to him—to pretend that he 
was anxious to consult the voice of the 
people in the appointment of Magistrates, 
while he maintained the expediency of 
confirming the recommendations of those 
town-councils whose political opinions 
were conformable to his own, and of setting 
aside the recommendations of those town- 
councils whose political opinions were not 
conformable to his own. What was that 
but a simulated regard for the voice of the 
people? “‘ When the voice of the people,” 
said the hon. Gentleman, “agrees with 
my own opinion, let it be attended to; 
when the voice of the people and my 
opinion are dissonant, let the voice of the 
people be disregarded ; overlook the re- 
commendations of the town-councils; 
and overlook the expediency of popular 
control.” He trusted that he had redeemed 
the pledges with which he had commenced 
his observations, 
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Mr. Roebuck said, that although he was 
quite sure he had a right to reply, the de- 
fence of the right hon. Baronet had been 
so dull and weak, that of that right he did 
not think it necessary to avail himself. 

Mr. Thomas Gladstone said, that the 
borough of Leicester was by no means well 
pleased with the Magisterial appointments 
of the noble Lord ; and he could inform the 
House, in addition, that an Address to his 
Majesty on the subject, signed by a great 
majority of the respectable inhabitants of 
the town, was ready for presentation at the 
first opportunity. Of the ten persons who 
had been appointed to the Magistracy in 
Leicester, nine had voted for his opponents 
in the last election for the borough. Of 
these nine, eight were very active sup- 
porters of their cause. 
them were Socinians, one a Baptist, three 
were Churchmen, and one of them was of 
very doubtful character. He did not mean 
as to his morals, but the character of his 
creed ; and he wished to be understood as 
casting no reflection on the gentleman. If 
that was not enough for the measure of the 
noble Lord he did not know what was. 
After a few more such specimens of it the 
constituencies of the country would be less 
than ever inclined to repose confidence in 
the Government. He had been identified 
with charges made against the noble Lord 
by the hon. Member for Bristol by the cheer 
he had uttered in support of it; but he 
wished to qualify that identification by an 
interpretation, similar, if not in terms, in 
strict sentiment, to that afforded by his noble 
Friend, the Member for Liverpool. 

Captain Berkeley said, the hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Bristol, had stated, that the 
place which he represented was almost, if 
not quite, the only influential town in the 
kingdom where there was a Tory corpora- 
tion, and it was upon the refusal of the 
noble Lord, the Home Secretary, to comply 
with the recommendations of that Tory 
corporation that the hon. Baronet founded 
his charge. Now, it did so happen that the 
place which he had the honour to represent 
was a large mercantile town, and a place of 
no slight importance, and there also, there 
was a Tory corporation. When that cor- 
poration was elected, he was strongly urged 
by the liberal party in the town, who were 
his principal supporters, to wait upon the 
noble Lord, the Home Secretary, and ex- 
press the fears which they entertained, that 
the recommendations of the corporation, 
as regarded the appointment of Magistrates, 
would not be such as would give general 
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satisfaction. He waited upon the noble 
Lord accordingly, and had a conversation 
with him upon the subject at some length, 
and when he was again urged by his con- 
stituents to repeat the application, his reply 
to them was simply this—that the noble 
Lord had already given him the amplest 
and most satisfactory reasons why he could 
not interfere with the recommendations of 
a body which had been popularly chosen. 
He thought that this fact went far to con- 
tradict, if not to falsify, the accusations 
which had been brought forward against 
the noble Lord by the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. If he stood in the situation of the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Bristol, he 
would either manfully proceed with the 
accusation, or else candidly retract it. 

Mr. O’Connell.—Sir; One word with 
respect to the magistrates of Leicester. I 
remarked that the right hon. Baronet made 
no personal charge against any of them. 
He indeed stated, that they voted against 
the sitting Members; but he went no far- 
ther. The hon. Member for Leicester has 
thrown a new ingredient into the debate. 
The hon, Gentleman has assailed them on 
account of their religious opinions. Now 
I did hope that we might have been spared 
such a subject to-night. Dissenters have 
as much right to be magistrates, or mem- 
bers of Town Councils, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, or anybody else. I did 
hope that the days had gone by when a 
man’s religious opinions were to be made a 
ground of charge or quarrel against hii. 
Well, these gentlemen were unanimously 
selected by the Town Council of Leicester; 
and the only thing against them is, that 
they voted for the unsuccessful candidates 
at the last election. But was any of those 
who voted for them accused (however 
falsely) of bribery? If not, I don’t see 
how it can be made a matter of accusation 
against any Gentlemen, that they voted on 
that side of the question. Sir; the debate 
to-night has assumed various shapes. We 
have had three kinds of public exhibitions 
—tragedy, comedy, and farce. ‘The per- 
formance commenced with all the tragic 
dignity of an impeachment of a Minister. 
Then we had the amusing comedy, or in- 
terlude, between the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) and the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough (Mr. Rich- 
ards) ; and, finally, we had the broad farce 
exhibited by the last-named Gentleman in 
his reply. But various and amusing as 
the topics of debate have been, I think it 
has also been very useful—useful in this, 
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that it has brought out the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s (Sir R. Peel’s) admission, that the 
popular voice ought to be respected in mat- 
ters of municipal government. ‘The sub- 
stance of the right hon. Baronet’s charge 
against the nobie Lord is, that he has not 
made an equal selection of Magistrates, 
but that he has given an undue preponder- 
ance to those of his own party. If the 
noble Lord has done so, whose fault is it ? 
It is the fault of the very party to which 
the right hon. Baronet belongs, because, as 
the Municipal Reform Bill passed this 
House, the Town Councillors would have 
had the power of nomjnating the Magis- 
trates absolutely ; and the Government, if 
it interfered at all, must have done so upon 
its own direct responsibility. As the Bill 
originally stood, the Minister of the Crown 
would have had only a negative veto upon 
the appointment of the Town Council, for 
the exercise of which veto he must in every 
instance have given a distinct and positive 
reason. The wisdom of another branch of 
the Legislature induced them to alter that 
part of the Bill; and the debate of this 
evening has given a pretty convincing 
proof of our superior wisdom in that re- 
spect. The complaint brought forward 
against the Government is, that they have 
given the Commission of the Peace to so 
many Liberals. I am obliged to the right 
hon. Baronet for making such a charge. It 
is an exceedingly useful charge, because, 
till now, the people of England did not 
know how much the Government has been 
doing for them. The right hon. Baronet 
has taken the trouble of informing them 
upon that point; and in that respect at 
least the people of England are very much 
indebted to him. The Government owe it 
to the country to take care of the Liberal 
interest ; to see that it no longer shall be a 
crime for a man to be a Liberal. Shall that 
altogether prevent him from being put into 
the Commission of the Peace? ‘The right 
hon. Baronet says—‘‘ Oh, I admit they 
are excellent men that are presented to 
you by the Town Council, but then they 
agree with you in opinion, and therefore 
they must be rejected.” That is his logic. 
—Sir; The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
vindicated himself by saying, that he never 
appointed the Magistrates of counties. 
Why, Sir, I have lived long enough to 
know that the Chancellor issues the Com- 
missions ; but I say the practice has been to 
appoint Tory Magistrates. I do not com- 
plain that it has been the practice of the 
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right hon. Baronet, whilst he was in office, 
to appoint Tory Magistrates. I do not 
know that there is any great ground of 
complaint upon that head. I do not com. 
plain that men have been appointed be- 
cause they were Tories; but of this I 
think there is reason to complain, that men 
have been appointed to be Magistrates who 
would not have been so appointed if they 
had been Radicals or Liberals. No matter 
what is said, this is the fact: in the coun- 
ties of England, 99 out of 100—it has 
always hitherto been a total exclusion from 
the Magistracy, if a man dared to enter- 
tain Liberal opinions, It is so even at this 
moment. This, however, I do hope, will 
be one of the results of the present debate, 
that the Government will no longer see 
the necessity of attending to the recom- 
mendations of Tory Lords-lieutenant. In 
many instances I think it would be well 
to turn the Lieutenants themselves to the 
right about: but at all events this is evi- 
dent, that hereafter the Government ought, 
in a degree, to keep itself independent of 
these recommendations, and then we shall 
not see elections influenced as they are by 
Tory Magistrates, owing to Liberals not 
having been put into the Commission in 
the numbers in which they ought to have 
been.—Sir; when speaking of the system 
that has been pursued in Ireland, I do not 
mean to impute any thing personally offen- 
sive to the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for the University of Cambridge: 
I speak of his Government. But really I 
have been turning the matter over in my 
mind for some time, and endeavouring to 
recollect whether, during the last five 
years, during which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
there was one man of Liberal opinions ap- 
pointed to the Magistracy in that country. 
Now there might have been, but certainly 
I do not remember one. I am sorry he is 
not in the House, for I should lke to ask 
him to tax his recollection upon that point. 
—Sir; I think this debate will afford two 
subjects for triumph to the Government. 
The first triumph for the Government is 
the publicity which will now be given to 
the fact, that they for the first time have 
nominated and given the Commission to a 
number of excellent persons, who joined 
with them in their own Liberal opinions. 
Their‘second triumph consists in the ex- 
posure which has been given to the pre- 
tence, that in the counties of England 
there has heretofore been fair play between 
Whigs and Tories. Every body knows 
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that there has not; but the fact is placed 
beyond dispute by the declarations which 
have been made by the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in the course of the present 
debate. 

Mr. Thomas Gladstone, in explanation, 
denied that he had intended to make differ- 
ence of religion a matter of reproach against 
any man. 

Lord Granville Somerset wished to know 
from the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), 
whether it was on account of the private 
character of the individuals named that the 
noble Lord had refused to sanction the 
recommendation of the Bristol Magistrates. 
He was the more anxious to have an answer 
upon that point, because in the early part 
of the debate words had fallen from_the 
noble Lord, which induced him to think 
that the refusal had been grounded upon 
the private character of the gentlemen re- 
commended, and with respect to some of 
them, he felt that the noble Lord had 
thrown out something like a very grave 
insinuation. He did not pretend to know 
all the gentlemen who had been recom- 
mended; but he knew two or three of 
them independent of Mr. Alderman Daniel, 
and with respect to them, he would state, 
that he defied the noble Lord, or any one 
else in that House justly, to state anything 
that could be properly regarded as reproach- 
ful against them. The noble Lord stated 
broadly, that he objected to them on political 
grounds. If the noble Lord assured him, 
that that was the sole ground of objection, 
he should rest perfectly satisfied ; but, if 
the noble Lord had any accusation of a 
personal character to prefer against them, 
it was only right that the parties should 
know what those accusations were, in order 
that they might have the opportunity of 
satisfactorily explaining. He trusted that 
the noble Lord would give him a distinct 
answer. 

Lord John Russell said, that the noble 
Lord had quite misunderstood him, if he 
supposed, that in any explanation he had 
given of the circumstances alluded to, he 
had meant to charge those gentlemen with 
anything like unfitness for the office of 
Magistrate, or to insinuate anything of a 
personal nature against them. But in 
answering a question like that put by the 
right hon. Baronet, it was obviously im- 
possible for a person, in his (Lord John 
Russell’s) situation, to enter into the various 
reasons that had induced him to make such 
and such appointments. If it were possi- 
ble, it would perhaps be highly impolitic. 
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As to the particular observations which had 
given rise to the noble Lord’s remark, he 
did not make it with special reference to the 


council or Magistrates of Bristol. He had 
made it as a general observation. He had 
stated the reasons of objection only in one 
case, that of Alderman Daniel—but as to 
those of other individuals, it was quite 
impossible that he should come prepared to 
state the reasons for the appointment or 
rejection of any one whose name might 
pass through his hands. 

Mr. Scarlett referred to the circumstances 
attending the selection of Magistrates for 
Guildford, where, out of three persons put 
in nomination, a deaf person was selected 
by the Government. In the city of Nor- 
wich also, there was evidence of the preva- 
lence of partisan policy. A list of twenty 
persons was prepared, in the framing of 
which the names of all the truly respectable 
and influential Conservatives qualified to 
act as Magistrates were studiously set 
aside, on a system of exclusive dealing no 
ways creditable to the operation of the 
Municipal Reform Act, and in their stead 
he found placed on the list only eight Con- 
servatives, of whom two were barristers, 
two attorneys, two who declined to act, and 
two more who were superannuated. He 
considered the preparation of such a list 
for Norwich, positive evidence of great 
unfairness existing there in that respect ; 
and he hoped the noble Lord would yet 
inquire and ascertain from intelligent and 
impartial persons who were really the 
fittest to be chosen for the important office 
of Magistrates in these corporations. 

The Speaker wished to express his hope, 
now that the sense of the House had been 
so fully developed on the topic before them, 
that the noble Lord would feel the pro- 
priety of acknowledging that nothing had 
been uttered by the hon. Baronet to imply 
a charge of a personal nature, or which 
would call for any further solicitude on the 
part of the noble Lord in reference to that 
portion of the debate. 

Lord John Russell was understood to 
say, that he did not retain any idea of per- 
sonal imputation in the charges which had 
been brought against his official conduct 
in this affair. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan acquiesced in the 
Speaker’s decision, that nothing personally 
invidious was implied in his charges against 
the noble Lord’s exercise of power on this 
occasion. 

Motion agreed to. 
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INLAND NAVIGATION (IRELAND).| Mr. 
Fitzstephen French rose for the purpose of 
moving for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the state and condition of the Irish 
gamals. It was not his object to interfere 
jn any manner with the private aflairs of 
these companies ; he meant to confine him- 
self solely to that system of combination, 
monopoly, and intimidation, which had, for 
a long period, prevailed on them, through 
which many lives had been lost, and by 
which the country was deprived of the ad- 
vantages which might naturally have been 
expected as the necessary consequence of 
their formation. He did not consider such 
an inquiry could be fairly objected to; and 
when the House, in addition, would take 
into consideration the very large sums of 
public money which had been granted to 
both these bodies, 400,000/. to the one, and 
250,000/. to the other, they probably would 
agree with him, that it was not only desira- 
ble for, but incumbent on, Parliament to 
institute it ; he was also anxious that the 
Committee should direct their attention to 
the state of the tributary rivers falling into 
the Shannon, on the state of which their 
information was at present very confined. 
It was known, generally speaking, they 
laboured under similar disadvantages as the 
Shannon, but as to the particular nature of 
the obstructions, or the cost of removing 
them, every person who had been examined 
on the subject seemed totally ignorant ; 
these rivers were neither few, nor unim- 
portant: for the information of the House 
he would briefly enumerate them, taking 
them in the order in which they fell into 
the main river; the Shannon was gene- 
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rally divided into four parts; the first of | 


these was from the sea to Limerick ; here 
were the rivers Moy, Feale, Brick, Geale, 
and the estuary of the Cashen; on the 
other side was the Fergus, five miles in 
width, at present navigable to the town of 
Clare, for vessels drawing sixteen feet 
water ; at a trifling expense the navigation 
could be continued through the Upper 
Fergusto the town of Ennis ; this river had, 
in the shallowest places, at the lowest summer 
level, from thirteen to fourteen feet of water, 
and generally from eighteen to twenty-five ; 
it flowed through the heart of Clare, a district 
unsurpassed in fertility ; the second division 
was from Limerick to Portumna, part to 
Killaloe, under the direction of the Lime- 
rick Navigation Company ; the remainder, 
Lough Derg, under the control of Govern- 
ment, traversing the Scariff, the Rossmore, 
the Cappagh, and Ballysheale rivers; the 
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third division was from Portumna to Ath- 
Ione, under the management of the Grand 
Canal Company ; here, on one side was the 
Upper and Lower Bresna, and, on the 
other, the Suck, a river described by Mr. 
Rhodes, in his able Report of 1833, to be 
little inferior to the Shannon itself; it 
found a circuitous course of about sixty 
miles— passed by the towns of Roscommon, 
Athleague, Mount Talbot, Ballyforan, 
Ballygill, and through the town of Balli- 
nasloe; more money was expended in 
making a canal fur twelve miles in this 
direction, than would have rendered this 
river navigable for steam-vessels to Bally- 
foran, a distance of twenty-five miles ; so far 
back as the year 1715, an Act passed the Irish 
Parliament for making this river navigable 
to the town of Castlerea ; into the last di- 
vision, that from Athlone to the source, 
fall the Inny, the Camlin, the Carnedoc, 
and the Boyle waters—the two latter flow- 
ing through the most fertile portion of Ros- 
common, a district almost exclusively de- 
voted to grazing, from the want of means 
of conveying the produce of their soil to 
market. Mr. Mullins declared that, for a 
few thousand pounds, the benefit of forty 
miles of Inland Navigation, through these 
rivers, could be given to this county and 
the counties adjoining it ; all these rivers, 
and there were several others he had not 
thought it necessary to name, were, at pre- 
sent, for navigation, totally useless. The 
various petitions he had presented to that 
House, stated them to be choked up with 
mill-dams, eel weirs, and other obstruc- 
tions, by which thousands of acres in the 
country adjoining them were annually in- 
How was it, he would ask, that a 
magnificent river, such as the Shannon 
was universally admitted to be, with tri- 
butary streams, such as these flowing into 
it, running through the most fertile portion 
of a fertile country, had been, up to the 
present hour, almost useless for the pur- 
poses of inland transport, and for the pro- 
motion of industry ?—that was a question 
not only of great local but of national im- 
portance—-one equally affecting the manu- 
facturing prosperity of England, and the 
agricultural welfare of Ireland—one which 
afforded a curious illustration of Irish go- 
vernment and of Irish history ; it would be 
a mistake to attribute that phenomenon 
solely to that want of union for national 
purposes—to that total absence of combined 
enterprise which had long been the dis- 
tinctive mark, and the destructive bane of 
Ireland. The policy of Government, from 
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remote period to the present day, had ma- 
terially contributed to render that magnifi- 
cent river useless to the nation it was 
destined to civilise and enrich: no improve- 
ment was made in its navigation—no ap- 
proaches to it from the interior of the coun- 
try on either side were made, or would 
have been permitted to have been made, by 
successive Administrations, who regarded it 
merely as a line of defence between three 
provinces of Ireland and the fourth ; and it 
had, up to that moment, but little connexion 
with the interior, whose inhabitants knew 
its waters but as the organ of destruction 
—as the source of wide-spreading waste. 
After a good deal of research on this sub- 
ject, the first indication he found of any 
desire, on the part of Government, to put 
an end to this baneful policy, was contained 
in the instructions given in 1664, by Lord 
Ormond, to the Council of Trade; but, 
although these instructions were given, 
nothing was done; it was not, until the 
commencement of the last century that the 
state of that river occupied public attention, 
and the attention of Parliament. In 1703, 
1709, 1715, Committees were appointed, 
and Bills passed through Parliament for the 
improvement of its navigation; in 1729, 
an Act was passed, declaring it was fit and 
expedient that works of great public utility, 
such as this, should be carried on at the 
expense of the nation; in 1767, the prin- 
ciple of contribution was introduced, after- 
wards so advantageously adopted by that 
House in the case of the highland roads 
of Scotland, 6,000/. having been granted 
for the improvement of the Shannon on 
condition of a further sum of 10,0001. 
being supplied from other sources ; in 1780 
—pbut he would not detain the House by a 
recapitulation of Acts of Parliament—suf- 
fice to say, resolutions were entered into 
by the grand juries of several counties, 
declaratory of the necessity of opening the 
navigation of this river. Various grants of 
money for this purpose were made by the 
Irish House of Commons ; but through the 
want of connexion in the different under- 
takings—the absence of any plan embracing 
the entire river—the jarring of the different 
interests—and, more than all, the low state 
of enginecring skill, the money granted was 
wasted, and the object sought for unob- 
tained. The fault was not with that body 
so oft, so unfairly calumniated—the Irish 
House of Commons. Out of a trifling re- 
venue, grants nearly amounting to 600,000. 
were made for the improvement of the 
Inland Navigation of the country. By 
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that the nation had been saved the payment 
of 100,000/. a year bounty for the importa- 
tion of corn into Dublin; and Ireland 
which, fifty years ago, imported to the 
value of half a million sterling, now ex- 
ported, in that article alone, to the value of 
several millions. However their Parliament 
might be blamed for a lavish expenditure 
of public money, it could not be denied they 
created trade where it never had before 
existed, and materially improved what was 
their best, their only resource—their agri- 
culture. Had the 2d Geo. Ist, c. 10, been 
carried into effect, two-thirds of Ireland 
would at that moment be within five miles 
of the sea, or of some river or canal com- 
municating with it—the great difference in 
trading activity, so apparent to every casual 
observer, between the two countries would 
not have existed—each nation would have 
had the same facility for the disposal of the 
produce of their soils—the labour, skill, and 
industry of the inhabitants of both would 
have been on an equal footing—and Ireland, 
equal in prosperity to England, would fur- 
nish a far different proportion of the na- 
tional revenue from that she was then ca- 
pable of doing. ‘The only objection he 
could imagine likely to be made to granting 
him the Committee he sought for was, the 
existence of the Commission under the 
Shannon Improvement Act of last year. 
Having attentively examined the instruc- 
tions given by his Majesty’s Government 
to the gentlemen composing that Commis- 
sion, which had been laid on the Table of 
that House on the motion of his noble 
Friend, the Member for Leitrim, he con- 
fidently asserted, there was not anything, 
either in the Commission itself or in the 
instructions, which could be fairly urged 
against his motion. The Commissioners 
were desired to report what works were 
necessary, to estimate their expense, and to 
determine the districts directly benefitted 
by the improvements about to be made. 
They were also to determine the portion of 
the expense to be borne by these districts, to 
adjudicate compensation, to fix the rate of 
toll, and to ascertain proper places for 
havens, piers, and wharfs. Independent of 
those duties which were prescribed to them 
in the Bill, there were two others :—1st, 
To see if it was possible to combine the 
useful drainage of the adjoining lands with 
the main object, the navigation of the river ; 
and, lastly, to consider the engagements 
and liabilities of the Grand Canal Company, 
with respect to the Middle Shannon. This 
last, the only one which could be pretended 
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to bear on the present motion, did not do 
so in reality. The engagement to be con- 
sidered was confined to the river Shannon 
—to that portion of it called the Middle 
Shannon. It related exclusively to an 
agreement entered into by the Grand 
Canal Company, with Government in 
1806, for the execution and maintenance 
of certain works, on condition of a sum 
of 54,000 odd hundred pounds being 
paid to them, and the navigation of that 
part of the river delivered up to them. 
This navigation had been put under 
their control; the sum _ stipulated for 
had been paid, but the works had not 
been executed, nor had the contract on the 
part of the Company been _perfornied. 
Such had been the Report of a Committee 
of that House, and all the Commissioners 
could do would be to bear their additional 
testimony to the fact. What had that to 
do with the state of the canais or the 
tributaries? Notwithstanding the lateness 
of the hour, and his desire not to 
detain the House, he could not sit down 
without drawing their attention to the 
assistance and encouragement given by 
other Governments to the developement of 
the resources of their countries by means of 
inland navigation. The wealth and enter- 
prise of the people of England had, from 
private sources, rendered Parliamentary 
assistance needless. Private speculation 
had given her the advantage of more than 
5,000 miles of canals and navigable rivers, 
but no other nation was similarly cireum- 
stanced. Elsewhere, national assistance 
was required, and had been universally 
afforded. Ireland, with a population of 
8,000,000, had but 340 miles of canal. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was, he understood, to reply to him, 
ought such a state of things to remain ?>— 
ought they not rather to learn wisdom from 
the example shown them by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, by the countries adjoining 
them, and by the United States of America ? 
Considering, as he did, that facility of 
transport was the first step towards the 
improvement and civilization of a country, 
he called on England no longer to suffer 
Ireland to remain, both physically and 
morally, an exception to every general rule 
by which the prosperity of nations was 
advanced. He would now beg leave to 
move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the expediency and practicability of 
improving the navigation of the rivers 
Suck, Fergus, Bresna, and the other rivers 
flowing into the Shannon. 
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Mr. Shaw seconded the motion on a 
subject which, he was happy to believe, 
every Irishman would gladly combine to 
promote. 

Lord Morpeth thought the main object 
of the motion would be better obtained, 
when the time would arrive for entertain - 
ing it effectively, by separating it from the 
latter portion of the Resolution. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought, 
that the best way of advancing the object 
the hon. Gentleman had in view was, to begin 
by obtaining from the engineers who had 
charge of the improvements in that district, 
the preliminary information as to the levels 
of the broad water on the Upper Shannon, 
&e. That done, the hon. Member should 
have his best assistance. But as any attempt 
to effect the object of his motion, at present, 
must be premature, and would only confuse 
the whole proceedings for the improvement 
of the lower part of the river Shannon, he 
must advise the hon. Gentleman to with- 
draw his motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 30, 1836. 


Minutes. ] Bills. Read a third time :—Bankruptey, (Ireland) - 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Lernster, from An- 
trim, in favour of Mr. Buckingham’s Claim.— By Viscount 
MELBOURNE, from Glasgow, for a repeal of that portion 
of the Abolition of Slavery Bill relating to Apprentices.— 
By several NosLe Lorps from various places for Alter- 
ation of Ecclesiastical Courts Consolidating Bill.—By 
Lord HATHERTON, from Plymouth, for an alteration in 
the Corn Laws.—By Lord Temp Lemore, from Sutton in 
Wexford, for the Abolition of Tithes.—By Lord Lynp- 
HuRsST, from Dublin, against the Corporations’ Reform 
(Ireland) Bill; and from Bristol, against the Suppression 
of the Bishopric of Bristol. 


Lerrer STEALING, (SCOTLAND).] The 
Duke of Richmond stated, that he trusted 
that this Bill would be altered. He be- 
lieved that the object of this Bill was to 
prevent Magistrates in Scotland taking 
bail in cases of letter-stealing, which they 
were now able to do, This he thought 
was going against the principle of a 
measure that was passed last year, by 
which the powers of taking bail were 
enlarged. He did not see why there 
should be any alteration in the great object 
in view—namely, that no person should 
be sent to gaol if he could get suflicient 
security that he would appear and take his 
trial in due course of law. ‘This principle 
had been established in England, and, he 
believed, also in Seotland, by the recent 
Act ; but by this Bill the power of taking 
bail was taken from the Magistrates of 
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Scotland, and the Court of Justiciary alone 
could do so in cases of letter-stealing. 
knew that the prisons in Scotland were in 
a much worse condition than in England. 
If then they wished to prevent men being 
committed to a gaol in England, still much 
more should they endeavour to do so in 
Scotland, for offences in which bail could 
instantly be taken. He did not wish to 
throw out the Bill, but he was anxious to 
call the attention of the Government to 
the subject, and. would suggest that the 
measure should be postponed till after the 
holidays. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
Bill did not prevent bail being taken, but 
pointed out the mode in which it should 
be taken for offences of this nature in Scot- 
land. He understood that bail could not be 
taken by Magistrates in cases of this kind. 

The Earl of Haddington recommended 
that the measure should be postponed until 
after the holidays. 

The Duke of Richmond remarked, that 
by this Bill bail could only be taken 
before the Justiciary Court, which was 
most expensive, and would prevent those 
who lived at a distance from Edinburgh 
from obtaining bail at all. 

The Earl of Rosebery admitted, that the 
Committee up stairs were of opinion that 
it was very desirable to allow bail to be 
taken in as many cases as possible. He, 
therefore, thought that it would be better 
to postpone the Bill, that they might see 
whether it could not be improved in this 
respect. If the object of the measure was 
to render the taking of bail more effective 
than at present, he believed that there 
would be no objection to it on the part of 
his noble Friend. If, however, it was to 
narrow the power of admitting persons to 
bail charged with these offences, it would 
require very serious consideration. 

Measure postponed. 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE Unitep 
Kixcpom anp America.] The Duke 
of Leinster moved for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the existing facilities for 
intercourse between the United Kingdom 
and our American colonies, and to consi- 
der what improvement can be made therein. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne did not 
rise to oppose the motion of his noble 
Friend, but he wished to observe, that he 


agreed in thinking it desirable that a_ 


Committee should be appointed in that 
House to inquire into this subject, which, 
indeed, was one of national importance. 
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| In giving his concurrence, however, to the 


He | 
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motion, he did so in the full confidence 
that the meaning and object of the noble 
Duke was, to inquire into the means of 
facilitating the communication between 
the United Kingdom and the British colo- 
nies in North America, and not to direct 
attention to, or recommend one particular 
port through which the communication 
should be carried on. He thought that 
a great portion of this question was con- 
nected with a subject with which it was 
the duty of the Government intimately to 
inform themselves, and to gain that in- 
formation from engineer officers who were 
not likely to be tainted or influenced by 
personal interests or considerations. He 
knew, that in consequence of the possi- 
bility of such an inquiry his noble Friend 
at the head of the Admiralty had taken 
steps to obtain the best information on 
the subject. He had directed inquiry to 
be made as to the best ports in Ireland 
for carrying on communication with Ame- 
rica. ‘There could be no doubt that this 
part of the subject had better be left in 
the hands of the Admiralty, by whom it 
would be adequately performed, than be 
assigned te persons who had private in- 
terests to consult. It was not only a fit 
subject in a commercial point of view for 
the serious attention of the House, but 
also in a military sense, and he had no 
doubt but that the inquiry of the Com- 
mittee would lead to important and bene- 
ficial results. He would, however, suggest 
to his noble Friend to render the subject 
of his motion clear and explicit by making 
a slight alteration in the words of it, to 
the following effect: —‘“ That a Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
means of facilitating the existing inter- 
course between the United Kingdom and 
our American colonies.” 
Motion as amended, agreed to. 


Roman Carnotric Rericrovs Estras- 
LISHMENTS.| The Duke of Newcastle rose 
to move for certain Returns relative to 
Roman Catholic Establishments in this 
country. He was most unwilling to 
trouble their Lordships, but he felt it to 
be a duty incumbent on him to do so on 
that occasion. The object he had in view 
was to call upon the House to do all in 
their power to protect the Protestant re- 
' ligion in this country against any open or 
‘insidious attacks that might be made on 
it. He believed that the Returns he in- 
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tended to move for, would, if accurately | 
furnished, do much to inform their Lord- 
ships as to the dangerous increase that 
had lately taken place in the number of 
Roman Catholics. He felt that the reli- 
gion of the country was endangered by 
this, and therefore he contended that they 
were called upon to do all in their power 
to rescue it from the situation in which it 
was placed. His attention had been re- 
cently called to this subject in conse- 
quence of some observations which he 
had seen in a newspaper, and certainly 
they were well worthy of the consideration 
of the House. He would beg leave to 
read to their Lordships an extract he had 
found in the Newcastle journal. 


“ Respecting Great Britain, we have inform- 
ation of its progress of a painful character. 
About forty years since, there were but thirty 
chapels in Great Britain; in the year 183: 
there were 510. In that year eleven new ones 
have been built. In Dover, and also in Kid- 
derminster, a Protestant chapel has been con- 
verted into a Papal chapel. They will—with 
praiseworthy zeal if it were in a right cause,— 
build a chapel where they have nota dozen 
members ; and this chapel is sometimes filled, 
by the zeal of those members, from the neigh- | 
bourhood. ‘There are said to be now 700 
ecclesiastics in this island, and they have re- 
sorted in several places to preaching in the 
open air. Popish colleges and seminaries are 
multiplying, and these are modern institutions. 
There are now eight Popish colleges and fifty- 
two seminaries; and in many of them great 
decorum and application to their object is 
manifested: Monasteries and nunneries are 
also beginning. With these efforts are con- 
nected several tract societies ; they have been 


very active in distributing tracts in favour of | 
Popery at the doors of meetings and churches; | 
and the Scotch church, near Covent-Garden, | 
| establishments, and the number of residents 
/in each, the noble Duke knew that there 


at the evening service in the church. They 
have formed schools adapted to attract the 
children of the poor, giving public breakfasts 
and clothing the children, and thus getting the 
parents to attend mass. 
the reporters for the public journals are said 
to be Irish papists. While a few of the higher 
classes, many of the lower, it is believed, have 
been entrapped into this snare of the enemy. 
In Scotland there once were but very few 
Roman Catholic families, there are now, in 
Glasgow, 30,000 Roman Catholics ; and it is 
believed that there has been an increase of 
Popery in the eastern as well as the western 
coast. I am credibly informed that since the 
year 1815, large sums have been remitted from 
the Continent to this country and Ireland, for 
the purpose of promoting Popery; my in- 
formant puts the sum at 400,000/. and stated 
the name of the person to whom the distribu- 
tion of it is assigned.” 
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The chief body of | 
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The passage he had read purported to be 


‘taken from a book recently published on 


the progress of Popery, and written by 
the rev. Edward Bickersteth. He had said 
enough he was sure to convince their 
Lordships of the danger which threatened 
the country, and he would conelude by 
moving for Returns of all Roman Catho- 
lich chapels, with the dates of their erec- 
tion; also Returns of all monastic estab- 
lishments, distinguishing whether for 
monks or nuns, together with the number 
in each; also fora return of all Roman 
Catholic colleges and seminaries in Eng- 
land and Wales, distinguishing those 
which belonged to the Jesuits; and also 
of the number of Roman Catholics in 
Great Britain in the year 1799, and their 
progressive increase down to the present 
time. If this latter Return could not be 
made, he would propose that a Return 
should be made of the number in 1828, 
and each year to 1835. 

Viscount AZelbourne had no objection to 
some of the returns moved for by the noble 
Duke, as he did not see that any harm 
could arise from them ; but he wished to 
state, with respect to several points of the 
motion, that they could not be complied 


| with, as the information called for could 


not be obtained, Government having no 
power to enforce the communication of it. 
They could make the return as to the num- 
ber of licensed places of Roman Catholic 
worship, as they could of all other dissent- 
ing places of worship, and also the dates 
when they were certified, in order to be 
licensed. These returns could, without 
difficulty, be obtained from the clerks of 
the peace in the several counties. The 
second motion, with respect to the monastic 


was 2 provision in the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill requiring a register of all males 
in the monastic establishments, and if, after 
that period, any members were admitted, 
there were severe penalties for not comply- 
ing with the Act, and the parties in such 
establishments would be liable to punish- 
ment us guilty of misdemeanour. Nun- 
neries were excepted from the Act, there- 
fore it was competent for persons to estab- 
lish them ; but they could not obtain any 
information respecting them from which 
anything like just conclusions should be 
drawn. As to Roman Catholic colleges and 
seminaries, he would only observe that, as 
it was competent for any persons to estab- 
lish such places for the education of persons 
2E2 
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in the Roman Catholic religion, he did not 
see how they could prevent it, nor could 
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they obtain any returns respecting their | 
institutions any more than regarding those | 


of other Dissenters, 
members of the Establishment. With re- 
speet to information regarding the number 


or belonging to the | 
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| inquiry, would be in effect doing nothing 
more nor less than giving to the Protestant 
clergy of Great Britain the Popish power 
of confession as to the tenets of a man’s 
religion. Supposing the noble Duke’s 


Religious Establishments. 


| Suggestion was adopted, he should like to 


of Roman Catholics in England since 1799 | 


he would only add, that there were no 
means for ascertaining it. There was a 
recent return in Ireland distinguishing the 


this country. 
the relief of the Roman Catholics, Jesuits, 
and members of other monastic orders were 
allowed to live in this country, provided 
they sent in their names to the Secretary 
of State. So far, therefore, information 
might be furnished, but with respect to 
many of the returns it was utterly impos- 
sible to make them. 

The Duke of Newcastle thought that 
they might obtain the information he called 
for, by requiring the parish clergy to make 
returns. The truth was, that Roman Ca- 
tholice chapels were raising in all directions, 
and Popery was spreading, and yet it was 
regarded with apathy. He had received a 
letter on this subject from a gentleman 
who did not sign his name to it, in which 
it was stated, that a very large Roman 
ey establishment had been “erected at 

Leonard’s near Hastings, and which 


know by what means a clergyman of a 
parish would learn the religion of every 
person in his parish. He held that the first 
doctrine of the Protestant religion was, that 


_ no man had a right to say or to judge what 
number of Catholies from Protestants, but | 
no returns of the kind had been made in | 


He believed, by the Act for | 


were the religious opinions of another. 
The Earl of Haddington said, that there 
was no doubt that what had fallen from 


| his noble Friend as to the difficulties the 


7 Sked more like a fortress than anything | 


else. It was notorious, 
large Jesuit monastic establishment at 
Stoneyhurst, and he had seen the bul] by 
which it was established, and it was de- 
scribed to be of the Jesuits’ order. He be- 
lieved that, by the Relief Act, members of 
the Jesuits’ society might come to England 
on obtaining a licence from the Secretary 
of State; but he should like to know in 
how many instances this had been com- 
plied with. He trusted that their Lord- 
ships would go along with him in desiring 
to abolish such place ‘s as he had alluded to, 
which were called seminaries, but which 
(as we understood the Noble Duke to say) 
he could not help regarding as a pestilence. 
He trusted that their Lordships would sup- 


that there was a | 


| 


port him in pressing for the returns he had | 


mioved for. 


Lord Holland observed, that with respect | 


to many of these clauses, 
no power to obtain information. 
nm) 


They had 


— to inquire as to what religion a 
To adopt the means pro- 
Duke to carry on the 


esed, 
Noble 


Parliament had | 





parochial clergy would experience in making 
their returns, was to a great degree, true ; 
but this did not apply to the religious 
seminaries. He thought that the noble 
Duke was entitled to the information if it 
could be furnished to him; he would, there- 
fore, recommend him to add to his motion 
the words, ‘as far as they can be ob- 
tained.” 

The Marquess of Clanricarde thought 
that, though the returns as a mere matter 
of curiosity might be sufficiently interesting, 
yet no Parliamentary grounds had been laid 
before their Lordships to induce them to 
consent to their being made out. Was it 
the noble Lord’s intention to move the re- 
peal of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, or 
to ground any such proceeding upon these 
returns, if they were made? He had no 
objection to the returns being granted, as 
far as it was possible they could be made, 
but ke repeated, no Parliamentary grounds 
had been laid for the motion. 

Lord Wharncliffe thought it was impos- 
sible to comply with some part of the motion 
of the noble Duke. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, on behalf 
of the parochial clergy of the country, pro- 
tested against their Lordships imposing so 
arduous a duty on them as was proposed by 
the noble Duke. What was to prevent 
any of their Lordships, if this motion were 
complied with, from calling upon the pa- 
rochial clergy of the country to furnish a 
return of the number of Baptists, Method- 
ists, or of any other sect, if such a return 
he might find necessary either to gratify 
his curiosity, or appease his apprehension ? 
Any noble Lord in that House who might 
have a desire to put down those “pesti- 
lences,” as the noble Duke was pleased to 
term those bodies of conscientious men who 
had formed themselves into societies through 
the country, might, upon that pretence, 
call for returns, to which it would be quite 











impossible for their Lordships to consent. | 
No matter, however, what the nature of 
the motion might be, he protested against 
any Peer of that House applying such 
a term to any society of conscientious 
Christians, of whatever denomination. So | 
far as any information could be obtained 
he had no objection to its being given ; but 
he once more protested against imposing | 
the duty on the parochial clergy. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde begged to 
remind the Noble Duke (Newcastle) that | 
the Jesuits, as an order, were as fully sup- 
pressed by the Pope as the noble Duke 
himself could desire. 

The Duke of Newcastle hoped their 
Lordships would not let it go forth to the 
country that they had refused any informa- 
tion in their power on this important sub- 
ject. He should advertise in the public 
papers for any information that could be 
forwarded to him on this subject. 

The Earl of Winchilscu said, that the 
provisions of the Relief Bill, relating to 
monasteries and societies of Jesuits had 
been evaded. 

The motion amended was agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 30, 1836. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a first time :—Excise Licences’ (Ire- 
land); Land Tax Commissioners Names; Court of Session 
(Scotland) ; Bankrupts’ (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Colonel Anson, from the Corpora- 
tion of Yarmouth, in favour of the Municipal Corporations’ 
(Ireland) Bill.—By several Members, from various 
Places, in favour of the Repeal of the Duty on Newspapers. 
—-By Major CumMMING Bruce, from Inverness, for the 
Repeal of all Stamps on Knowledge; from Leith, for the 
Repeal of the Duty on Paper; from Inverness, for a Bill 
for Better Regulation of the Coast Light; and from the 
Fishermen of the Moray Forth, against the Salmon 
Fisheries’ (Scotland) Bill—By Lord SANvon, from Liver- 
pool, for the Abolition of the Duty on Salt; from the 
Presbyterians in Lancashire, that their Ministers may 
perform the ceremony of Marriage in private Houses ; and 
from Montreal, against the Alteration of the Timber 
Duties.—By Mr. AGLionnsy and Mr. BinGHam Barina, 
from the Licenced Victuallers of Cockermouth and Win- 
chester, for the Repeal of the Duty on Licences.——By Mr. 
THomMAs DuncomsBe, from Gravesend, for Inquiry into 
Lieutenant Colonel Bradley’s Case.—By Mr. WAKLEY, 
from Chichester, for the Abolition of Flogging in the Army; 
from Stanton, for the Repeal of Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act; 
from St. Marylebone, that the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, be 
instructed to file a Criminal Information against the 
Orange Association; from Brighton, for the Repeal of the 
Septennial Act; and from Finsbury, that Evidence in 
Cases of Summary Jurisdiction be taken in Writing and 
preserved.—By Mr. Harvey, from Chichester and Here- 
ford, for Inquiry into the Pension-List; and from Col- 
chester, that the Elective Franchise be extended to all 
Burgesses created by the Municipal Reform Bill.—By Sir 
Joun YARDE BULLER, from Buckfastleigh and Dean Prior, 
for Relief from the Horse Tax.—By the Lorp-Apvocare, 
from the Merchants of Leith, for a Bill regulating the 
construction of Merchant Vessels; and from the Solicitors 
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of Leith, for the Abolition of the Tax on Attorneys’ 
Certificates. —-By Mr. Fox MAute, from the Handloorn 
Weavers of Glasgow, complaining of Distress and asking 
for Relief.—By Mr. Hutt, from the Wine Merchants of 
Hull, for the Equalization of the Duty on Foreign Wine.— 
By Mr. MARSLAND, from the Dissenters of Neweast! 

upon-Tyne, for the Endowment of New Churches in 
Seotland, and for the discontinuance of the Regium 
Donum.—By Mr. SHaw, from the Corporation of Tailors 
(Dublin), against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill (Lre- 
Jand).—By Mr. Wakvey, from Northampton, for the 
Repeal of the Poor-Law Amendment Act.—By Mr. HAwEs, 
from St. Clement’s Danes, for increasing the Penalty on 
Sunday Trading.—By Mr. CALLAGHAN, from Balyhooly 


and Killatly, for the Abolition of Tithes (Ireland). 


Cnurcu oF TreLAND.|)) Mr. Mark 
Phillips presented a Petition, agreed to at 
a very large and respectable meeting held 
in Manchester, on the subject of the Irish 
Church. The Dissenters of that town 
were among the petitioners, as were all 
interested in the prosperity and welfare of 
Ireland, and anxious for the removal of t! 

grievances which press upon the Dissenters 
from the Established Church. ‘The peti- 
tioners stated their regret at the measures 
hitherto introduced and adopted on the 
subject of the Established Church, and to 
enforce its acceptance by the Irish people ; 
they believed that any connexion between 
Church and State was injurious to the 
interests of religion, aud thc y desired the 
abolition of the abuses allowed to exist in 
the Church of Treland. They complained 
that the property of the State should be 
appropriated to the support of the re- 
ligion of a very small section of the peo- 
ple, and they therefore prayed that, 
after the due maintenance of the Trish 
clergy, the surplus should be applied to 
national purposes. They stated, that tlic 
Dissenters of the United Kingdom had 
waived their claims toa redress of griev- 
ances till the present Session, in the hope 
that they would be dealt with in a more 
complete manner than hitherto. They 
also prayed that the grant to the Dissen- 
ters in Ireland, called the Regium Donui, 
might be withdrawn, and that the revenues 
of the Irish church should be resumed by 
the State. They prayed that the Bills for 
the registration of births, deaths and mar- 
riages might pass this Session. They 
further prayed that the Ecclesiastical 
Courts might be abolished. The petition 
was signed by 32,000 individuals, Dissen- 
ters and other inhabitants of Manchester. 
It was his duty to state tothe House what 
their yiews and feelings were. He must 
say, that he did not cordially assent to 
some portions of the petition; but the 


portion to which he cordially gave his 
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Mr. A, Trevor seconded the amend- 


Railway. 





Ment. 


redress of the grievances of the Dissenters According to all the information 
during the present Session of Parliament. | which he had been able to obtain,the case of 
He most cordially gave his support to that | the gentleman alluded to by his hon. and 
part of it which prayed for the civil regis- gallant Friend, appeared to be one of 
tration of births, marriages, and deaths, peculiar hardship. He admitted, that 
and also to that portion which prayed for | private interests must yield to the general 
the abolition of one of the greatest nui- | interest cf the community at large, but 





sances—he meant the present system = 


the Ecclesiastical Courts. With respect 
tothe Regium Donum, he could not enter 
into the question. He was only speaking 
the sentiments of the petitioners, who 
objected to the grant. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor had been solicited 


to protest against the sentiments contained | 


in the petition just read by the hon. Mem- 
ber, which could be considered as like tra- 
velling at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
The hon. Member was proceeding when 
The Speaker inquired if the object of 


the hon. Member was to object to the peti- | 
(Mr. 7're- | 


tion being laid on the Table ? 
vor: * No!”] 


he thought right, where there were so 
many subjects referred to in the petition, 
to consume the public time with discussions 
on the petition, when ample opportunity 
would be afforded for that purpose when the 
subjects referred to in the petition were 
brought in a distinct form under the con- 
sideration of the House ? Unless it was the 
intention of the hon, Member to oppose the 
petition being laid on the Table, it was 
better to allow the business to proceed. 

Mr. A. 7T'revor said, that he was induced 
to offer the few remarks he had made in 
consequence of the language contained in 
the petition, and he was disposed to oppose 
its being laid on the Table; but as the 
sense of the House appeared to be against 
him, he would not trouble them with any 
further observations. 


Hui anp Serpy Raitway.] Mr. 
Bethell moved the third reading of the 
Hull and Selby Railway Bill. 

Colonel Sibthorp opposed the Bill; and 
moved that it be read a third time on this 
day six months. It was one of the specu- 
lations of the day, the shareholders being 
chiefly resident. These railway gentlemen 
drove their lines through a man’s grounds 
and gardens without even asking his con- 
sent, so that the old saying every man’s 
house is his castle, was no longer true, for 
though the King could not enter it, these 
railway speculators could, and pull it 
down about his ears, 


If that were not the case, | 
he begged to ask the hon. Member whether | 


the former ought not to be unnecessarily 
injured. The line which the gentleman 
| In question wished the company to adopt, 
| instead of that which they had determined 
| on, would not occasion more than a minute 
| and-a-half’s delay. If ever there was a 
| ease in which the House was called upon 
| to protect the rights of an individual, the 
| present was suchacase. Whatever might 
| be the fate of the amendment, he should 
| have great pleasure in standing by his 
| hon. and gallant Friend. It was not the 
| first time he had had that high honour. 
Mr. Hutt: The Committee had re- 
| ported, and he thought justly, in favour of 
the Bill. There was no line more advan- 
| tageous, and the chiefopposition came froma 
gentleman whose house was not approached 
by the railway nearer than three quarters 
of a mile. 

Colonel Thompson hoped the House 
would not allow an individual to defeat a 
measure of public utility, which the Com- 
mittee approved of. 

The House divided on the original 
question. 

Ayes 128; Noes 9—Majority 119. 

Mr, Lawson moved the introduction of 
a clause to prevent Sunday travelling on 
this railroad. 

Mr. Warburton did not understand the 
hou. Member as bringing forward an ob- 
jection to Sunday travelling in general ; 
| and, undoubtedly, the mode of locomotion 
| upon railways was the least objectionable 
of all, as employing the fewest number of 
men, and the least amount of labour. He 
should oppose the bringing up of this 
clause. 

Mr. Hume could not conceive what ne- 
cessity there was for this clause. The 
proprietors of the railroad had full power 
to prevent Sunday travelling upon it if they 

leased. 

Mr. Robinson said, the hon. Member 
should bring forward a general proposition, 
if any, upon the subject, and not introduce 
it in reference to a particular railway. 

Sir Robert Inglis thought the hon. 
Member had better not press the motion, 
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though, if he did so, he should consider it 
his duty to support him. 

Mr. O’Conneil was surprised that hon. 
Members should object to Sunday tra- 
velling on the railway, seeing that it would 
be attended with this one great advantage 


—that it would enable persons to select | 


among a greater number of churches. 

Mr. Trevor said, there might be a great 
deal of wit in the hon. and Learned Mem- 
ber’s observation, 
ment. 
same sort of exemption should be extended 
to all railways. 

Mr. Potter said, he hoped the House 
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but there was no argu- | 
It was very desirable that the | 
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applied to by certain individuals, request- 
ing us to shut their mouths in the dog- 
days, lest flies should enter in, should we 
not reply to them, “ Shut them your- 
selves.” Allusion had been made to some- 
thing he had said in the Committee, and 


therefore he was under the necessity of 


repeating it here, leaving it to obtain such 
credence as the belief of his capability for 
giving evidence might procure, that in 
1808 he was going as Governor to Sierra 
Leone, and Mr. Wilberforce, as would 


| readily be believed, gave him advice on 


/many subjects, 


would not sanction this attempt to prevent | 


Sunday travelling. 


‘he did not believe ‘te | 


Colonel Stbthorp would not vote for the 


hon. Member’s motion. The projectors of 
this Bill made loud protestations about the 
wonderful liberality of their intentions and 
their desire to afford opportunities of cheap 
travelling to the poor, yet by this clause 
they sought to hinder the lower classes 


which no man could do 
better than to follow; and, among other 
things, said to him, “ That, for his part, 
Sabbath to be of 
Divine obligation upon Christians, but he 


| thought it an excellent political institution, 


from availing themselves of this cheap tra- | 


velling on the very day most open to them. 


The projectors themselves, he would dare | 


to say, would have no scruple about tra- 
velling on Sundays in their carriages and 
on horseback. The short of the matter 
was, that their professed liberality was all 
a pretence; they cared for nobody but 
themselves, 
this, as of most other such speculations, 
that it was a mere selfish project. 

Colonel Thompson said, he stood in a 


rather peculiar situation on the subject of 


the Bill. The religious classes in Hull 


knew there were special reasous why, if 


any invasion were attempted of their free- 
dom or privileges, he must of necessity be 
the first to join them, and the last to quit. 
But he must say to them distinctly, he 
could not support them in their unreason- 
ableness. He did not see that any such 
invasion was attempted here. There was 
no endeavour, that he was aware of, to 


and he would pronounce of 


force any of his worthy friends, the Metho- | 


dists of Hull, to travel on this railway on 
Sundays against their consent; and if a 
clause to that effect should ever be pro- 


and hoped the Government in Sierra 
Leone would do everything in its power to 
uphold it.” 

The House divided on the question, 
that the clause be brought up. 

Ayes 14; Noes 101—Maj ority 8 

Bill passed, 


Lorp BrupENELL. | Sir William 
Molesworth said, he wished to aska ques- 
tion of the noble Lord the Secretary at 
War. Having read the decision of a court- 
martial, in which it was stated that there 
had been introduced into the 15th regi- 
ment of Hussars ‘a practice which (the 
court-martial said) cannot be considered 
otherwise than revolting to every proper 
and honourable feeling of a gentlema n, 
and as being certain to create disunion 
and to be most injurious to his Majesty's 
service ;” having read, likewise, in a gene- 
ral order from the Horse Guards, that 
“his Majesty has been pleased to approve 
and confirm the finding of the court ; 
and likewise that * his Majesty has been 
pleased to order that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lord Brudenell shall be removed from the 
command of the 15th Hussars ;” he wished 
to ask the Secretary at War whether, 
without this decision being previously can- 


| 
| celled, without its being solemnly pro- 


| 


claimed to the army as heing most unjust 
and false, it can possibly he true that the 


posed, they might depend upon its meet- | noble Lord in question is appointed to the 


ing his most strenuous opposition. 


From | lieutenant-coloneley of the 11th Light 
what he had just heard he gathered that | | Dragoons ? 


If it be true that such is the 


he was right in his persuasion, that the | case, he wished to know likewise whether 
proprietors of the railway had power to | the Secretary at War had approved of and 
make any regulations for the travelling on | sanctioned this appointment ? 


it they pleased. Now, if this House was | 


Viscount Honick, in answer to the 
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question put by the hon. Baronet, could 
only say, that it certainly was true that 
the noble Lord referred to had been ap- 
pointed to the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 
11th Light Dragoons. Having stated this 
fact, which the hon. Baronet was equally 
aware of before from having seen it ga- 
zetted, in answer to the second part of the 
hon. Baronet’s question—namely, whether 
that appointment had taken place with his 


self to be quite unacquainted with the 
practice adhered to in making these ap- 
pointments. The duty of a Secretary at 
War, as many hon. Members from ex- 
perience knew, and particularly the gallant 
officer opposite, was confined to watching 
over the arrangement of the finances ap- 
propriated to the army. He had no con- 
cern or right whatever to interfere in any 
respect in army promotions, appointments, 
or in anything connected with the disci- 
pline or inter nal management of the army ; 
for all that related to such matters, the 
Commander-in-chief, and he only, was 
responsible. According to the usual 
practice, the Secretary at War was never 
made aware of any intended promotion or 
appointment until the Horse Guards 
minute had actually been approved by his 
Majesty, and sent by the Commander-in- 
chief to the War-office. ‘Lhe Secretary at 
War had no more to do with military ap- 
pointments than the hon. Baronet had. 
‘This was the usual course; but in the 
present instance he could not say that the 
usual practice had altogether been ad- 
hered to, for in point of fact he had been 
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right hon. Friend, the Member for Coven- 
try, then Secretary at War, and the Com- 
mander-in-chief, the result of which had 
been the full acquiescence of that noble 
Lord in the rule very properly laid down 
for his adoption by the right hon. Gentle- 
man—that no officer ‘‘ should be removed 
from full to half-pay but who was not con- 
sidered by the Commander-in-chief fit— 


from his character and conduct—to be 
(Lord Howick’s) sanction, he could only | 
say that the hon. Baronet, by the fact of | 
asking such a question, had shown him. | 
Lord Hill in November, 1833, and the 


objection on his part ; 


aware, before the appointment in question | 


was submitted to the Crown, that such an 
appointment was intended. When he was 
apprised by the Commander-in-chief of the 
contemplated appointment, his answer was, 
“Tt is for your Lordship to determine 
upon it: I have no means of judging 
whether the appointment is right or 
wrong; your Lordship is the responsible 
party, and it, therefore, rests altogether 
with your judgment. If you think proper 
to make the appointment, I have no pos- 
sible grounds upon whick to object.” He 
(Lord Howick) had said, that he had no 
grounds upon which to object, because he 
had found in the records of the War-oftice, 
that a few months before the court-martial 
took place which led to the removal of the 
noble Lord from the 15th Hussars, a cor- 
respondence had taken place between his 


called again into active service, if the 
Commander-in-chief should think proper.” 
This being the principle fully admitted by 


noble Lord now in question not having 
been put by him on the half-pay list in 
March, 1834, it was manifest that the 
noble and gallant officer must at that time 
have been considered by the Commander- 
in-chief as eligible in every respect to be 
called into active employment when the 
occasion should be considered by him to 
arrive. He (Lord Howick) had _ there- 
fore considered that he had no right 
whatever to object to the appointment, 
and that it might be very possible, for all 
he was entitled to know to the contrary, 
that among all the candidates for employ- 
ment, the noble Lord had made the most 
fitting selection. Upon this point there 
were no documents within the reach of the 
Secretary at War which might enable him 
to form an opinion. He “would repeat, 
the appointment had certainly taken place, 
and with his knowledge, and without any 
but at the same 
time without his sanction—in this sense, 
that, as he had before said, as Secretary at 


War, he had not been called upon to give 


or withhold his consent. 
Mr. Hume said, that the noble Lord 


having very honestly and candidly stated 
| that he was not responsible for these 





matters, he should beg leave to ask the 


noble Lord, in the name of the Commons 
of England, who was. It was fit that 
somebody should be responsible to the 
country for the management and control 
of the army, and moreover, that the 
country should know who that responsible 
person was. The government, responsible 
to the country for the general conduct of 
its affairs, intrusted to a noble Lord the 
management and superintendence of the 
internal affairs of the army. He (Mr. 
Hume) wished it to be understood, whe- 
ther that noble Lord was independent of 
all responsibility, and whether his acts, as 
Commander-in-chief, were to be subject 
to no control from any quarter whatsoever ? 
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Was the Secretary at War, in point of 
fact, as he (Mr. Hume) had really stated 
the case to be, merely a clerk to the Com- 
mander-in-chief? It was necessary that 
the country should be put in possession of 
the real nature of the case, and that it 
should be understood whether the party 
exercising the entire control and manage- 
ment of the army was or was not subject 
to the same responsibility which attached 
to Ministers themselves. 

Lord John Russell would offer a few 
observations upon what had been asked, 
without, however, going much into the 
question, upon which he rather agreed 
with the hon. Member, in reference to the 
powers of the Secretary at War as re- 
garded the Commander-in-chief. But so 
far as regarded appointments and _pro- 
motions in the army, the discretion was 
placed, and he must say by no means im- 
properly placed, in the Commander-in-chief. 
If the Commander-in-chief, being the 
person of the highest station in the army, 
and necessarily acquainted with the merits 
of the different officers serving in it, did 
his duty, he was responsible for the ap- 
pointments and promotions made by him, 
his Majesty’s Ministers, the First Lord of 
the Treasury, being responsible for ad- 
vising his Majesty to adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Commander-in-chief in 
such cases. If, on the contrary, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were of opinion that the 
discretion so lodged in the Commander-in- 
chief was wrongly exercised, that it was 
not exercised in such a manner as to bene- 
fit the army and do credit to the service, 
he should say the responsibility, in such a 
case, fell upon the Ministers, for not advis- 
ing his Majesty to remove the Commander- 
in-chief. So that, in his (Lord John 
Russell's) view of the matter, while Lord 
Hill continued Commander-in-chief, he 
was, no doubt, responsible for the due exe- 
cution of his duties, and for taking care 
that all the appointments and promotions 
made by him, should be founded upon his 
unbiassed judgment of the merits of the 
respective officers, and their position in the 
service. For the general discretion, and 
confidence placed by Government in the 
person holding the office of Commander- 
in-chief, he (Lord John Russell) was ready 
to take his share of responsibility, for he 
thought that if a Ministry were of opinion 
that the person holding so important an 
office was not properly and conscientiously 
performing his duties, it would be they, 
aud not the Commander-in-chief, who 
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would be responsible, for their clear duty 
would be to advise his Majesty to make 
another choice. ‘ 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether he 
were right in understanding the noble 
Lord to have said, that the Commander- 
in-chief was responsible for the promotions 
he made, and the Ministers of the Crown 
were responsible for the acts of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. Then, if so, he wished 
to ask the noble Lord to inform him whe- 
ther the act of promoting Lord Brudenell 
received the Ministers’ sanction and ap- 
probation. 

Lord John Russell thought he had ex- 
plained the position of Ministers and the 
position of the Commander-in-chief. His 
explanation was, that the Commander-in- 
chief was responsible for the particular acts 
which he advised, and the Ministers were 
responsible for advising the Crown to 
place confidence in him. With respect to 
the particular act of the appointment of 
Lord Brudenell, he would apply to that 
what he had stated as to the appointments 
of the Commander-in-chief generally. He 
thought it would be exceedingly incon- 
venient if on each occasion of the appoint- 
ment to a lieutenant-coloneley, or other 
commission in a regiment, it became the 
practice that those who held civil situations 
in his Majesty’s service, should intrude 
their opinions on the Commander-in-chief 
in respect to the military services of the 
officer. As to the case of Lord Brudenell, 
he, like his noble Friend (Lord Howick) 
was informed by Lord Hill that such an ap- 
pointment was in contemplation before Lord 
Hill had decided on making it ; but certainly 
he did not think proper, any more than his 
noble Friend, to inform Lord Hill that he 
had formed an opinion as to whether Lord 
Brudenell should or should not be placed 
in the situation of licutenant-colonel of a 
regiment ; but he did make some observa- 
tions that were similar to those made by 
his noble Friend. He said, he thought 
that it was a question for the discretion of 
the Commander-in-chief. He had under- 
stood, from what he recollected of the cir- 
cumstances, that his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Coventry, who was Secretary 
at War, asked at the time of Lord Brude- 
nell’s removal from the command of the 
15th Hussars, whether he was to under- 
stand that the Commander-in-chief would 
not think fit to appoint Lord Brudenell to 
such a situation as he now held; and he 
believed Lord Hill stated to his right hon, 
Friend, that he did consider Lord Brude- 
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nell as a person, whom, at some future 
time, he should think it a benefit to the 
military service to employ again under his 
Majesty’s command. Lord Hill having 
given that opinion in 1834, he considered 
it was a question for Lord Hill’s discretion 
and judgment whether the removal of 
Lord Brudenell from active service should 
be followed by a continuance of that punish- 
ment—for it must be considered as a 
punishment—for a greater or a less period 
of time. He did not venture to say, that 
he thought it was fit at this time, or not 
fit, to remove him; but this much he did 
say, that he had full confidence that Lord 
Hill would form an unbiassed judgment 
on the subject, according to his conscienti- 
ous sense of duty. Therefore he came 
back to what he had stated in the be- 
ginning, viz., that Lord Hill was re- 
sponsible for this act, and the Ministers 
were responsible for confiding in him as a 
person fit to be trusted in the office of 
Commander-in-chief. 

Sir Henry Hardinge entirely concurred 
in opinion with the Noble Lord who last 
spoke, and also with the Noble Lord who 
was Secretary at War, as regarded their 
responsibility, for the appointment under 
consideration. There was certainly a 
general responsibility, and the special 
responsibility rested with the Commander- 
in-chief. He agreed with the Noble Lord 
that if the Commander-in-chief conducted 
the affairs of the army in such a way as 
not tosecure the confidence of the Govern- 
ment, it was a fit subject for the con- 
sideration of the Government whether 
they should not advise his Majesty to 
remove him from his office. He admitted 
the principle, and thought that was the 
mode in which the affairs of the army 
ought to be carried on. But he had heard 
that night, as on former occasions, that 
Lord Hill did so conduct himself as to 
merit the confidence of the Government. 
Under these circumstances in his opinion 
the act of Lord Hill was an act which was 
approved by the Government, inasmuch as 
the Government did not interfere in the 
individual appointments of the Commander- 
in-chief, unless those appointments were 
such as they disapproved of ; in which case 
they were bound to remonstrate, and, if 
necessary, apply the remedy of removing 
the Commander-in-chief from his office. 
As to this particular case the hon. Member 
for Cornwall stated that Lord Brudenell 
was removed from the command of the 
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of the court martial, and he had quoted the 
substance of it, from which it appeared 
that the charge against Lord Brudenell 
was, that he was in the habit of taking 
down the private Communications of 
officers in the orderly-room without their 
knowledge. 

The Speaker suggested to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the propriety of not en- 
tering into particulars. : 

Sir Henry Hardinge was not going to 
enter into the particulars. He was only 
about to state, that the noble Lord, when 
he was removed from the command of the 
15th Hussars, in consequence of the 
verdict, did petition the King praying 
that he would allow him to be tried by a 
general court martial, and declaring that 
he never had— Zs 

Mr. Hume rose to order. In his opinion, 
they ought either to enter into the subject 
fully and fairly, or not go into it at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman had introduced 
details into the debate which were not 
noticed in asking the question. He put 
it to the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he thought it right to enter intoa general 
discussion of the subject now :—in his 
opinion, the details ought to be reserved 
for the period when the question came 
regularly before the House. He protested 
against the right hon. Gentleman being 
permitted to go into particulars, unless 
the other side were allowed the privilege of 
reply. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, he did not 
wish to go into particulars ; but the hon. 
Member for Cornwall stated a fact, and he 
thought it but fair that he should be 
allowed to rebut that fact. Lord Brudenell, 
so far from assenting to the justice of the 
sentence upon him, petitioned the King. 
praying his Majesty to order that he should 
be tried by a general court-martial. The 
King, however, did not acquiesce in his 
request ; thinking, probably, that it 
would be injurious to the service to do so. 
But it was intimated to Lord Brudenell, 
that the case being one of discipline only, 
he might expect to be reinstated in his 
original position after a time. The 
Secretary at War of that day asked the 
Commander-in-chief if he considered the 
conduct of Lord Brudenell such that he 
should be permanently placed on the 
half-pay list, or temporarily as a punisli- 
ment merely? the answer was, that he 
was placed on half-pay for the purpose 
of being restored to the service on a future 
occasion. It followed that the sentence of 
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the court, in the estimation of the Com- | 
mander-in-chief was not such as to 

call for the permanent removal of Lord 

Brudenell from the active service of the 

King. He had taken steps to ascertain 

what were the impressions entertained on 

the subject by persons at head-quarters ; 

and he could state them to have been, that 

there was no intention to fix Lord Brudenell | 
permanently on the half-pay list, but on 

the contrary to restore him, after a time, 

to active service. He begged to add, that 

he never saw an appointment with more 

satisfaction than he did that by which the 

noble Lord was placed on full pay. It was 

an appointment by which the gallant. 
Officer was restored with honour to the 

service ; and he was satisfied that in his 

future career he would do that appointment | 
credit. 

Captain Curteis, as aMember of the court | 
martial referred to, begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite whether he meant 
to impugn the justice of the verdict of 
that court ? 

Sir Henry Hardingehad never advocated 
the system of canvassing the sentences of 
courts martial in that House, and he hal 
not done so on the present occasion. That 
being the case, he begged to say, in 
Parliamentary phrase, that the Gallant 
Officer ought not to ask him a question of 
that kind. 

Mr. Curteis disapproved, as well as 
the right hon. Gentleman, of the inter- 
ference of that House with the discipline 
of the army. He was glad the question 
had afforded the right hon. Gentleman the 
opportunity of making a satisfactory reply. 

Lord G. Lennox said, he had the honour 
of commanding in the army for twenty- 
four years, and there was no one trans- 
action in his military life which gave him 
more satisfaction than he derived from 
seeing the name of Lord Brudenell re- 
stored to the army. He should not feel 
that he had acted with justice towards 
Lord Brudenell if he did not make that de- 
claration boldly in the face of military men. 

Sir William Molesworth gave notice 
that soon after Easter, he should move a 
humble Address to his Majesty on the 
subject ‘of this appointment. In the 
course of this evening he should move for 
Copies of the Correspondence referred to 
by the gallant Officer opposite. | 

Sir H. Hardinge asked what the hon. 
Gentleman meant by correspondence ? 

Sir William Molesworth: The Petition 
and the Answer, 
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Sir H. Hardinge said, he knew of no 
correspondence but the Petition of Lord 
Brudenell, and the answer received to it. 
As to those documents, he had no doubt 
the hon. Member would be as much 
gratified as he was on seeing them, if the 
hon. Member had the feelings of a Gentle- 
man, which no doubt he had. 

Lord Howick suggested, that the hon. 
Gentleman should not move this evening 
for a Copy of the Petition, as he (Lord 
Howick) should not feel justified in con- 
curring in the motion, or, indeed, in any 
motion for the production of any Papers 
on the subject, till he had been afforded 
an opportunity of communicating with 
Lord Hill. 

Subject dropped. 


Foreign Arratrrs—Cracow.] Mr. 
Patrick M. Stewart said, seeing the noble 
Lord, the Foreign Secretary in his place, 
he wished to put to him one or two 
questions of great importance with respect 
to our national honour, and of vital im- 
portance to the commercial interests of 
this country. In the course of the recent 


_ discussion which took place, relative to 


the late unfortunate events at Cracow, 
the noble Lord stated, that communications 
had been made on that subject with the 
Ministers abroad. The first question 
which he wished to ask the noble Lord 
was, whether amongst the parties he had 
communicated with were included the 
authorities of Cracow itself; and whether 
any answer to his communications had 
been received? The second question he 
had to ask the noble Lord was, whether 
he had received any official notice of events 
which it was said had occurred affecting 
the victims of Cracow since the occupation 
of that place? Was the noble Lord aware 
that the Polish Refugees, having been 
induced to pass out of the district in 
which they were, instead of being for- 
warded to the place of their destination, 
had been delivered up by the three powers 
into the hands of Russia, and had been 
marched, in all probability, to Siberia or 
to Tobolsk? His next question had refer- 
ence to our commercial interests. He 
begged to ask the noble Lord if he had 
information of an attempt on the part of 
Russia to close the mouths of the Danube 
by certain quarantine regulations. He 
begged also to express a hope that the 
noble Lord would inform the House 
whether it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to interfere to prevent this further 
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Treaty with Portugal. 


violation of the treaties of Vienna and ; by the Russian Government in the mouths 


Adrianople, by both of which it was 
declared that all the navigable rivers 
traversing the European states should be 
free and open in their course to the whole 
of Europe. 

Viscount Palmerston, with reference 
to the first question, had to say, that he 
had received answers from most of those 


Ministers to whom he had written for | 


information respecting the affairs of Cra- 
cow; but he had not had any commu- 
nication with the authorities of Cracow 
themselves on the subject. 
intention of the Government, when first 
they heard of the state of Cracow, and of 
the disposition to expel certain refugees 
from that country, to send the British 
Consul at Warsaw to Cracow, to obtain 
full information ; but before the Govern- 
ment could give effect to their intention, 
they heard of the actual occupation of the 
town by the three protecting powers, and 
it did not appear to them that that was a 


fitting occasion for the Consul at Warsaw | 


to present himself in the town of Cracow. 
It occurred to the Government that he not 
having any official character at that place, 
his presence there might rather be con- 
strued into a tacit acknowledgment of the 
measure which was carried into effect, or 
it might put him in a situation unfitting 
for a British officer. With regard to the 
second question, he had heard from two 
quarters that some of the refugees had 
been sent back to the kingdom of Poland, 
instead of being transferred to France or 
the other parts of Europe, as was origin- 
ally agreed. An account to that effect had 
reached the British Minister at St. Peters- 
burg, and he had asked for information on the 
subject from the Russian Government, by 
whom he was informed that they had re- 
ceived no notice of such an arrangement, 
and they did not believe that such an 
event had taken place; but they assured 
him that at all events what had been done 
was not with a view to subject the persons 
to banishment or punishment. Count 
Nesselrode gave it as his opinion that if 
there had been any such occurrence, it 
must have been because a certain number 
of individuals preferred the change, from a 
wish to return to Poland. He promised 
to make inquiries, and communicate the 
result to Lord Durham. With regard to 
the third question, he had to state, that 
he had not received any information with 
respect to that quarantine which it was 
said in the public papers had been imposed 





It was the | 





of the Danube. By the treaty of Adri- 
anople, the Russian Government had a 
right to establish a bond fide quarantine at 
the mouths of that river. All the three 
branches of the river either fell into the 
territory ceded by the treaty of Adrianople 
to Russia, or one bank of them was 
bounded by the territory of Russia. But 
though Russia had a right to establish a 
bond fide quarantine, yet he thought it 
was indisputable that as the treaty of 
Vienna expressly declared that all the 
navigable rivers throughout Europe should 
be free and open to the navigation of 
Europe, Russia was not entitled to estab- 
lish any quarantine on the Danube, 
which, under the pretence of preserving 
health, was really and truly intended to 
embarrass commerce. Having no official 
information on the subject, he could not 
give any other answer. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart said, he should feel 


it his duty on Friday, the 15th of April, 





to call the attention of the House to what 
he advisedly and deliberately designated 
the aggression of Russia. 


CommErcIAL Treaty with Portu- 
GAL.] Mr. Robinson begged to ask the 
noble Lord whether he could give the 
House any information as to the state of 
the negotiations between the Queen of 
Portugal and his Majesty’s Government 
affecting the commercial relations of the 
twocountries? Another question he de- 
sired to ask the noble Lord was, whether 
his Majesty’s Government had consented 
to annul the treaty which existed with the 
State of Frankfort, by which that State 
was excluded from joining, without the 
consent of this country, the German Con- 
federation? If the consent of this coun- 
try had been given, he should be obliged 
by the noble Lord stating on what grounds. 

Viscount Palmerston was not able to 
report to the House that the negotiation 
carrying on for a new commercial treaty 
with Portugal had been brought to a satis- 
factory termination; it was proceeding, 
however, and he should hope that it would 
be attended by a satisfactory result. But 
at the same time be pier remark, that 
the House must have seen by the public 
channels, that undoubtedly there were 
symptoms on the part of the Portuguese 
Government, of opinions on the subject of 
trade and commerce being entertained 
which were not very favourable to the 
conclusion of a treaty on terms of recipro= 
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cal advantage to the two countries. The 
hon. Gentleman must know that a tariff 
had been lately proposed to the Portuguese 
Chamber, which would be inconsistent with 
anything like an endeavour to establish on 
a liberal and advantageous footing the com- 
merce between this country and that. He 
hoped, however, that the Government of 
Portugal would be found too enlightened 
to give their support to such injurious pro- 
positions. But should they be carried into 


ffect, it would then be for the Government | ie : 
— en be ‘ | that a negotiation was going forward tor a 


of this country and for Parliament to 
consider what steps it was necessary for 
this country to take, so that we might 
shape our course according to theirs. With 
regard to Frankfort, it was true that four 
years ago this country concluded a conven- 
tion with that state, by one article of 
which it was precluded from making any 
alteration in its then existing tariff “with- 
out the consent of England. It having 
been represented to his Majesty’s Govern. 
ment that it was indispensable to the 
well-being and prosperity of Frankfort, 
and through that country to the well- 
being and prosperity of the British inter- 
ests, that Frankfort should be allowed to 
associate itself in the German union—on 
that representation being made as to the 
state of Frankfort a subsequent convention 
was entered into releasing Frankfort from 
that which was a bar to her joining the 
German union, and since then the junction 
of Frankfort with that union had been 
formed. ‘The convention to which he ad- 
verted would be speedily laid upon the 
Table of the House, and hon. Gentlemen 
would then have an opportunity of judging 
as to its propriety. 


Canton.] Lord Sandon would avail 
himself of that opportunity to ask the 
noble Lord whether it was the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government to fill up the 
vacancy at Canton occasioned by the death 
of Lord Napier? 

Visvount Palmerston said, that question 
involved some very important considera- 
tions connected with the commerce of this 
country—considerations, the very import- 
ance of which, he could assure his noble 
Friend, was one reason why the Govern- 
ment had paused for so long a time with 
regard to any measures which it might be 
deemed advisable to take. By the instruc- 
tions sent out to the superintendents when 
Lord Napier first went out there, it was 
ordered that every vacancy as it occurred, 
was to be filled up on the spot, subject to 
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the approbation of the Government at 
home. Pursuant to that arrangement 
there were now three superintendents ; 
they were Sir G. Robinson, who had been 
in the service of the East-India Company, 
he was the senior superintendent ; Cap- 
tain Elliot was the second; and Mr. 
Johnson was the third. 


Spantso Loan.] Mr. Arthur Trevor 
wished to ask the noble Lord whether 
there was any truth in the general rumour, 


loan for the service of the Queen of Spain, 
and that this country was to guarantee its 
repayment ? 

Viscount Palmerston had no objection 
to give the hon. Gentleman the information 
he requested, but thought he should be al- 
most entitled to ask the hon. Gentleman 
in return a counter question of just the 
same nature. In reply to the question of 
the hon. Gentleman, he begged to say, that 
no loan had been negociated by the Queen 
of Spain which the Government of this 
country was to guarantee. He now begged 
to ask the hon. Gentleman, or any other 
hon. Gentleman on that side of the House, 
whether, “as he had seen it reported,” a 
loan had been negociated for Don Carlos ; 
and if so, upon what guarantee ? 

Subject dropped. 


PARLIAMENTARY SURVEY OF CHURCH 
Lanps.] Mr. Thomas Duncombe moved 
for the Survey of Church Lands, at present 
in the Library of Lambeth Palace. The 
document in question was one of very great 
importance in all inquiries on the subject 
to which it referred: it was deposited in 
Lambeth Palace about the time of the 
Restoration, by order of the House of 
Commons. He considered it was a public 
document belonging to the country ; and 
that that House having originally ordered 
its removal to the place where it now was, 
had a right to demand it back again. 

The Solicitor General admitted the im- 
portance of the document in question, but 
expressed some doubt as to the right of 
that House to call for it. It was al very 
great importance in a legal point of view, 
in suits for tithes, moduses, &e.; but not 
many years ago, the Court of ‘Chancery 
had decided, that extracts from it were to 
be received as evidence, so as to render its 
production in Court not necessary ; and he 
understood, that there was every facility 
given on payment of a small fee, for the 
inspection of it, and if required for taking 
extracts from it. 
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Sir Robert Inglis opposed the motion ; 
he denied the right of that House to 
demand the production of the document : 
in one point of view, they would be com- 
mitting a great injustice in so doing ; for 
the person in whose custody it now was 
received certain fees for its inspection. He 
had a vested interest in those fees, and that 
House had no just right to deprive him of it. 

The Speaker said, that, as Chairman of 
the Record Commission, he could assure 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, that they 
would use their influence to procure the 
production of the document referred to. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe said, his 5 
object was to get at the document; and, 
on that assurance, he would withdraw his 
motion.—Motion withdrawn. 


Courr or Sesstons.] The Lord Ad- 
vocate said, in bringing before the House 
a Bill for making certain alterations in the 
duties of the Lords Ordinary, &c.,he wished 
to call attention in the first place to the 
savings that had been made in the Court of 
Session and Court of Admiralty, and Court 
of Exchequer in Scotland. In the Court 
of Session and Admiralty, the savings 
which had actually accrued amounted 
already to 17,375. 8s. 44d. per annum; 
the prospective savings to 11,5661. 6s. 2d. 
The actual savings in the Court of Exche- 
quer amounted to 14,996/. 13s. 4d. ; the pro- 
spective to 7,215/. 11s. 4d.; amounting 
altogether to 51,153/. 19s. 24d. The re- 
turns from the Commissary clerk were not 
so clearly made, but the savings by the 
abolition of that Court would exceed 
2,000/. These returns, as soon as a further 
return was obtained from the Commissary 
Court, he should move should be printed 
after the recess ; but savings to the public 
would take place which could not appear 
on any return, for from twenty judges being 
reduced to thirteen, and six principal 
clerks to four, a very considerable saving 
would take place in the amount of retiring 
allowances. The office of Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, which had undergone no 
change, and who, besides drawing a salary 
of 3,0001. receives a large amount of fees, 
would be reduced to 1,200/., no part of 
which would be payable from the Exche- 
quer, but entirely from the fees, and the 
balance would be payable to the Treasury. 
A very large saving would also arise in the 
event of the office of Lord Register, Keeper 
of the Sasines and of the Signet, becoming 
vacant. In the department of stamps and 
taxes, the savings would be upwards of 
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12,0001. The. abolition of the Boards of 
Customs and Excise, and other retrench- 
ments in those departments in Scotland had 
been very considerable. In these circum- 
stances, it was natural that the suitors 
should look for some diminution ir. the fees 
which they paid, which would render the 
expense of litigation less, and throw open 
the Courts of Justice to persons of ordinary 
means, without exposing them to ruin, for 
justice could not be said to be free if parties 
were obliged, besides paying counsel and 
attornies, which must always be a heavy 
expense, to pay large court fees on every 
step of the proceedings. The great object 
of this Bill was to follow out the recom- 
mendations of the first and second Reports 
of the Law Commissioners. The first pro- 
vision of the Act was, that the junior Lord 
Ordinary should act as one of the permanent 
Ordinaries, as one of the other four, and 
that actions of reduction should not be con- 
fined to him, but might be brought before 
any of the other Lords Ordinary. The 
junior Lord Ordinary has hitherto been 
overloaded with business; and, although 
the great zeal and ability of the present 
Judge has enabled him to get through his 
duties with great satisfaction to the coun- 
try ; yet, under the former arrangement, it 
was not possible for Judges of great zeal, 
industry, and knowledge, to overtake the 
cases brought before them. His Majesty’s 
Government have found it necessary this 
year to prolong the Session, so far as re- 
garded the Lords Ordinary, by one fort- 
night. This was the first time, that the 
Act of the Ist of his present Majesty, sec. 
10, had been carried into effect. It had 
heretofore remained a dead letter.” I have 
been told, that this Order in Council has 
given dissatisfaction to some individuals ; 
but, I trust, that the advantages it will be 
of to the administration of justice, and the 
satisfaction it has given to the country, 
as a proof that Government is resolved to 
remove all unnecessary delays, are more 
than sufficient to justify the adoption of 
that measure. The other clauses of the 
Bill relate to arrangements, the great object 
of which are to improve the administration 
of justice and diminish the amount of fees 
which are exacted from the suitors. I have, 
in all the salaries proposed, adopted the 
recommendations made by the Commission- 
ers on Scotch Law, with the exception of 
one, where the proposed salary was 6001. a- 
year, and it appeared to me that 400/. 
would be sufficient; but if it shall appear 
to the House, that the salary proposed by 
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the Commissioners ought not to be reduced, 
I shall most readily acquiesce. In general, 
the salaries of the establishment proposed 
by the Law Commissioners are very mode- 


rate—-in the opinion of many persons much | 


too low. The saving in fees to litigants 
will amount to upwards of 19,000/. per 
annum. They will be great gainers by 
this change, and I think they ought to be 
so. It appears to me, that nothing can be 
more unjust than that the proceedings be- 
fore courts of law, which must necessarily 
be heavy and vexatious to those engaged in 
them, should be severely taxed to pay fees 
to officers of Court. By trying a question, 
and having it ascertained what the law is, 
the parties often do what is serviceable to 
many hundreds, who hold their property 
afterwards in greater security, orare enabled 
to avoid questions previously unsettled ; 
but the delay with which the discussion is 
attended is often most vexatious, and the 


expense frequently exceeds the value of the | 


subject in dispute. I am persuaded, that 
an enlightened Government could render 
no greater service to the country than by 


improving the Courts of Justice, and re- | 
moving, as far as can be, every source of | 


delay and expense. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving, for leave to 
bring in the Bill. 
Leave given, Bill read a first time. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 11, 1836. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a third time :—Revenue Departments 
Securities.—Read a second time:— Bankrupts’ (Ireland); 
Alien Registration. 

Petitions presented. By Colonel THompson, from Kingston- 





upon-Hull, in favour of Mr. BuckiNGHAM’s Claims.—By | 


several Members, from various Places, for the Better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By several MEMBERS, 
from various Places, for the Repeal of the Duty on News- 
papers.—By Mr. Hawes, from St. Marylebone, for the 
Alteration of the Poor-Law Amendment Act.—By several 
Members, from the Licensed Victuallers of various 
Places, for the Repeal of the Duty on Spirit Licences.—By 
Mr. BARNARD, from Woolwich, for the Abolition of 
Corporal Punishment in the Army and Navy.—By several 
Members, from the Medical Profession of various Places, 
for Remuneration for Attending Coroners’ Inquests.—By 
Mr. Wiiks, from Haddenham, for the Abolition of Church 
Rates.— By Mr. Joun Maxwe.t, from Calder and Cam- 
buslang, for the Alteration of the Law of Statute Labour 
(Scotland); and from certain Handloom Weavers, for 
Relief.—By Mr. Divert, from the Carriers of Devon, for 
a Repeal of the Duty on Carriers’ Carts. 


Suppty—Orpwance.] Lord John 
Russell moved the Order of the Day fora 
Committee of Supply, and the House re- 
solved itself into Committee. 

Sir Andrew Leith Hay said, that in 
bringing under the consideration of the 
House the Ordnance estimates for the 
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| year, it would not be necessary for him to 
| detain them by any very lengthened pre- 
| liminary details. The estimates had been 
| framed in conformity with those of former 
years. They had been carefully examined, 
_ and he believed all the circumstances con- 
| nected in the first place with efficiency, 
and secondly with economy, had been con- 
sidered and acted upon in this year’s 
estimates. The estimate for the present 
year was 52,610/. less than that of last 
year. ‘This diminution had arisen from 
various causes, which would be ascertained 
by a reference to the items. But the 
credits for last year, which amounted to 
200,0002., were decreased in the estimate 
now proposed, by 20,000/., consequently 
the sum to be voted, instead of being 
52,6102. less than that of last year, would 
only be 32,6102. less. In adverting to the 
| different items which it would be his duty 
to bring before the House, he should refer, 
| in the first place, to the vote called for for 
the store department. The amount last 
| year was not so great as that for which it 
| was intended to call on the House on the 
| present occasion, by 10,000/. but that was 
| the aggregate, and included the sum of 
| 20,000/. for small arms, whereas the sum 
required last year for that purpose was only 
5,0001, It had been considered necessary 
to increase the sum providing for small 
arms, in consequence of the absolute 
necessity of filling up the stores with a 
superior class of arms, and keeping those 
necessary and proper for the exigencies of 
the public service, and issuing to the troops 
arms of a better and more serviceable 
description. The estimate of the present 
year for stores was 75,000/., while that for 
last year had been 65,0007. ; but the sum 
to be voted was in fact 5,000/. less than 
in the preceding year for the general supply 
of stores. The Commissariat Supplies of 
last year as compared with this amounted 
to a much greater sum, in consequence of 
the variation in the price of forage for the 
Cavalry. The price of forage last year 
had been considerably higher than it was 
at present, and a diminution of the ex- 
penditure tothe amount of 19,666/. would 
take place in this particular item. In the 
present estimate there was an increase 
under the head of the unprovided, in con- 
sequence of completing an alteration sug- 
gested for purposes of economy, and now 
carried into effect—the removal of the 
great stores in Tooley-street to the Tower. 





That removal had now been accomplished, 
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but it had occasioned in the unprovided 
branch of the estimates a very considerable 
excess in consequence of sums formerly 
voted not having met the exigences of the 
service for which they were granted. The 
removing fof the stores in Tooley-street, 
and preparing a store-house in the ‘Tower 
for their reception, and for purposes neces- 
sary to the service, had cost the public the 
sum of 8,705/. Government had held the 
lease of the store in Tooley-street for an 
unexpired term of years. That lease had 
been sold, and the proceeds had been 
10,150/., fully covering all the expenses 
occasioned by the transfer, and a sum of 
3,3002. annual rent would be saved to the 
public. There was another item which 
formed a very considerable feature in‘the 
estimate of the year, namely, the expense 
of the surveys of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The sum taken for the survey of Great 


Britain last year was 10,5002.; that pro- | 


posed now to be applied to that object 
was 13,000/., making an excess of 2,5001. 
This was called for by an application 
which had been made to hasten the pro- 
gress of the survey, and, if possible, to 
terminate it in a shorter time than had 
been previously intended. Thesum to be 
set apart for the survey of Ireland was 


exactly similar to that of last year, amount- 


ing to 40,0007. He felt satisfied that if 
there were any scientific work that had 
done honour to this country, that would 
be serviceable for all the purposes of local 
legislation, and for those objects connected 
with the interests and improvement of the 
country, it was the survey of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The officer who had the 
charge of superintending it (Mr Goldby) 
was a person of the highest scientific 
attainments, and had conducted it in a 
mode creditable to himself. He was 
satisfied that when completed, it would 
reflect honour on the country, and would 
place science on a footing it had not 
hitherto occupied. The maintenance of 
the barrack accommodation throughout 
the United Kingdom naturally formed a 
great item in the estimate, and he had the 
satisfaction to state, that the saving effected 
this year, as compared with the last, 
amounted to 16,790/., notwithstanding the 
expenses incurred owing to the losses 
caused by the hurricane which took place 
in the West Indies. The repairs thereby 
rendered necessary had amounted to 
4,1521., which must be considered as an 
entirely accidental expense. Therefore, 
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the saving on the barrack expenditure, 
including the repairs and support of the 
buildings, was 20,9427. He would now 
state to the House what he thought it 
would be interesting to show—that the 
Board of Ordnance, while keeping up the 
immense buildings necessary for the ac- 
commodation of the troops, were carrying 
on the expenditure with all possible atten- 
tion to economy. The expenditure now 
was of a description very different from 
what it was in former days, and _ beneficial 
to the public in point of economy. The 
barrack expenditure, previously to being 
placed under the direction of the Ordnance, 
in 1821, amounted in Great Britain, to 
143,8092., being at the rate of 51. 5s. 11d. 
per man, In 1835 it was 64,1182., being 
at the rate of 3/. 9s, 4d. per man. The 
barrack expenditure in Ireland in 1821 
had been conducted on a similar scale. 
It amounted to 134,838/., being at the 
rate of 4/. 11s. foreach man. In 1835 it 
was only 54,9192., or 2/. 10s. 9d. per man. 
When it was considered that barrack ac- 
commodation for the British army in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the colonies, was 
constructed for no less than 134,726 men, 
it would be seen, that as a natural conse- 
quence, a great outlay was required to 
maintain these buildings, particularly where 
the climates were so different, and where 
the barracks were liable to be damaged ; 
and he considered, that under the circum- 
stances, the sum now taken was the least 
possible, and might reasonably be sup- 
posed to be absolutely necessary for that 
particular branch of the service. He had 
stated briefly to the House some of the 
items of the estimates, contrasted with 
those of past years, and he had said, that 
he considered it unnecessary to trespass 
then for any very great length of time, but 
he would call the attention of the House 
to this particular subject—the absolute 
necessity of keeping the ordnance esta- 
blishments of the country in an efficient 
and serviceable state. He hoped that no 
subjects connected with economy would 
ever be considered the primary object 
when the importance of that great branch 
of the defences of the country, and the ne- 
cessity of providing the troops with com- 
missariat supplies, were taken into consi- 
deration. He felt satisfied that the House, 
on the present occasion, would support 
this branch of the public service, and vote 
those supplies which they (Ministers) 
believed absolutely necessary, which they 
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would not seek if they did not consider so, j 
and which they supposed the House would | 
have no objection to grant, in order that ; 
this branch of the public service might be , 
carried on with credit to the country, with j 
efficiency in present circumstances, with 
the certainty of being efficient in the event | 
of a war breaking out, and of being able | 
to maintain the honour of the Crown, | 
The hon. Member concluded by moving | 
the different votes, which were severally 
agreed to without observation. | 
The House resumed. 


{Apri 


Tne New Houses or Paritament.] 
Sir Robert Peel, seeing the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his place, rose to put 
a question to him respecting the exhibition 
of the plans for the new Houses of Par- 
liament. He had received several com- 
munications which made him believe that 
considerable dissatisfaction was felt upon 
the subject on two grounds—first, that 
architects were specifically excluded from 
permission to inspect the successful plans. 
He had received a letter from a very emi- 
nent architect who applied to be admitted : 
he had gone with a friend, who was 
allowed to enter, but being himself asked 
if he were an architect, and the answer 
being in the affirmative, he was excluded, 
as he was told, by the express orders of the 
Woods and Forests Department. Unless 
some good reason could be assigned, this 
exclusion, to say the least of it, seemed 
ungenerous. The other ground of com- 
plaint was, that the plans of the successful 
candidates were not exhibited with the 
others. He had understood the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the successful plans 
should be sent with the others for exhibi- 
tion in the building intended for the 
National Gallery. It was easy to see why 
the plan that had been eminently successful 
-—that of Mr. Barry—could not yet be | 
exhibited, because it might be necessary to | 
retain it for the purpose of forming the | 
estimates of the expense of carrying it into | 
execution; but he could not see why the 
three others next in merit should not have 
been sent for exhibition with the others. 
Unless they were sent at an early period, it 
seemed likely that the public attention 
would be exhausted, and he therefore 
hoped, that some means would be adopted, 
that the three less successful plans would 
be exhibited according to their original 
intention. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
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reply to the second question of the right 
hon. Baronet, was able to state (having 
received a confmunication from his noble 
Friend at the head of the department of 
Woods and Forests), that he had himself 


| been disposed to think, in the first instance, 


that there would be no inconveniences in 
sending the three less successful plans for 
exhibition; but his noble Friend had been 
of opinion that until the Committees of the 
two Elouses had finaliy determined what 


| should be done—the approval of Mr. 
| Barry’s plan being only provisional—he 


had noright to part with the custody of 
them. On Monday next he believed the 
Committees resumed their sittings; and 
perhaps it was not too much to anticipate, 
that, at one meeting, the preliminary point 
might be settled, and then the three plans 
might be exhibited on Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday, and soon afterwards an engraved 
copy of Mr. Barry’s plan might be placed 
with them in the collection. He was not 
so well prepared to reply to the first 
question of the right hon. Baronet; he did 
not know on what grounds professional 
men were excluded from an inspection of 
the successful plans, but the rule laid down 
might possibly be founded upon the alarm 
of the architects, lest sketches should be 
made of their plans, and an unauthorised 
publication made of their designs. On 
some former occasion, an incident of this 
sort had occurred, and it was more likely 
to arise out of the inspection of professional 
than non-professional men. It did not, 
however, seem a matter of importance, 
inasmuch as next week all the plans would 
probably be publicly exhibited. 

Mr. Hawes knew, that architects had 
been excluded, and not only architects 
generally, but particular architects by 
name, He did not think that any rule 
for the exclusion of professional men 
should have been adopted, but if it were 
adopted, it ought at least to be general, 
and not particular. He did not see why 
the four plans should be in the hands of the 
Woods and Forests; they ought rather to 
be in the custody of the Committee. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had spoken 
of an engraved copy of Mr. Barry's plan, 
and he (Mr. Hawes) wished to know 
whether it was an engraving of the ort- 
ginal plan, or of the plan as it had been 
cut down for the estimate? The original 
plan, it should be recollected, had been 
departed from. [le did not say that the 
public had been treated with disrespect, 
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but perhaps two-thirds of those who were 
likely to visit the National Gallery had 
been there already, and the object of the 
exhibition had, therefore, been so far de- 
feated. 

Mr. Hume had received a letter from an 
architect, who had been anxious to see the 
approved plans. This was the fifth or 
sixth time the subject had been mentioned, 
and the expectation held out by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, about three wecks 
ago, had been disappointed. He did not 
know why the three less successful plans 
had been kept back, and it was very na- 
tural that the public, which paid for them, 
should feel a curiosity to inspect them. 
They had a right to see all, and they 
would not be fairly dealt with if “Mr. 
Barry’s plan were exhibited with any of 
the leading features altered. The original, 
as approved by the Commissioners, ought 
to be placed in the National Gallery. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the Committce had not yet 
finally decided, and until they had decided, 
the noble Lord at the head of the Woods 
and Forests had no right to deal with the 
plans; by parting with them the Com- 
missioners might be deprived of the means 
of carrying into effect the directions of 
the Committees. He had formerly pledged 
himself that before the House came to its 
ultimate determination on the plan to be 
adopted, they should all be exhibited, and 
to that undertaking he still adhered. 

Sir Robert Peel added, that exclusion 
gave an artificial importance and mystery 
to the affair; he could see no good reason 
why all the world should not be allowed 
to inspect at least three of the plans, re- 
serving Mr. Barry’s as necessary to the 
formation of the estimate ; when that was 
completed it ought to be shown with the 
others. 

Subject dropped. 


Statue or King Witrtam.] Sir G. 
Sinclair: I rise, Sir, for the purpose of 
asking what line of conduct his Majesty’s 
Government intend to pursue in conse- 
quence of that gross outrage which has 
been committed in Dublin, against the 
statue of King William, against the statue 
of that monarch of ‘ glorious, pious, and 
immortal memory,” and who has ever been 
held in the highest veneration by those 
who are the lovers of religious liberty. 
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Orpnance Estimartes.} Mr. Hume 
said, he was accidentally not present when 
the Army Estimates were moved, but he 
should not lose the opportunity of advert- 
ing tothe subject on the bringing up of 
the Report, because he thought it of essen- 
tial importance to know what the Govern- 
ment was doing with regard to that de- 
partment. The right hon. Gentleman on 
this side of the House proposed a change 
last year, in which the noble Lord con- 
curred; and he understood that in conse- 
quence of what then took place, a Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the 
civil establishment of the Ordnance, with 
the view, he presumed, of carrying into 
effect the amalgamation of the Ordnance 
and engineers with the Commander-in- 
chief’s department. By this arrangement 
he believed that no less than 300,000/. 
per annum would be saved to the public. 
The present was a most wasteful and ex- 
travagant system. He wished to know 
whether that inquiry had made any pro- 
gress, and whether it was proceeding ¢ 

Viscount Howick would repeat what he 
had stated ona former occasion, viz.— 
that the inquiry was in progress. It was, 
however, a subject of great difficulty. 
When the Commission, of which he had 
the honour of being a Member, was ap- 
pointed, they found a scale of some alter- 
ations which had been made by a former 
Commission, of which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was a member. Considerable evi- 
dence had been gone into on the subject ; 
but much more was necessary. During this 
sitting of Parliament it was not possible 
to proceed with the inquiry as rapidly as 
might be desired; but they were making 
progress as fast as, under the circum- 
stances, was practicable, and he hoped 
before the end of the Session to be able to 
lay the Report of the Commission upon 
the Table of the House. With reference 
to that part of the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman which related to his extrava- 
gance, he must express his regret that the 
hon. Gentleman was not present when his 
hon, and gallant Friend brought the Ord- 
nance estimates under the consideration 
of the House. Whenever the hon. Gen- 
tleman revived the subject, his hon. and 
gallant Friend would no doubt be pre- 
pared to meet him. 

On the Motion of Viscount Howick, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee of 


Lord Morpeth: As yet, Sir, | have re- | Supply. 


ceived no official details on the subject. 
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Suppty — Army Estimarts.] On 


Supplies— 


Viscount Howick proposing a vote of 


13,7641. 15s. 8d. for the charge of the 
Royal Military Asylum, and of the Hiber- 
nian Military School, 

Mr. Hume expressed his disapprobation 
of the system which was pursued in refer- 
ence to these institutions, and he was 
sorry to see the Government not disposed 
to follow the course which had been com- 
menced by their predecessors in office — 
viz., that of gradually reducing, and even- 
tually giving them up altogether. [It was 
his opinion, that the expense which was 
incurred in the support of these schools, 
was no way proportionate to the good 
which they effected; he believed that, by 
sending the children to some part of the 
country where they might be boarded and 
placed under proper superintendence, 
twice the good would be accomplished at 
half the expense at present incurred. He 
observed, there was no less a sum than 


1,8602. in the estimate for salaries to) 


officers; and then there was the immense 
sum of 4,500/. for other expenses. Tle 
was persuaded, that half this might be 
saved; and the costly building which they 
at present occupied, might be converted 
to some purpose of public utility. But, 
even supposing it were advisable that the 
system should be carried on, he disap- 
proved of the mode of management which 
Government intended to pursue. He per- 
ceived that the scholars were to be limited 
to acertain number; and thus, whatever 


the noble Secretary at War might fix upon | 
as the proper number for enjoying the | 
Riflemen at the Cape of Good Hope, 


benefit of the schools, some musi be ex- 
cluded, and thus injustice would be done. 
Kither the system ought altogether to be 
abandoned, or it ought not to be thus 
limited in its operations, 

Vote agreed to. 

Upon the question that 106,2112, 6s. 8d. 
be granted for thecharge of Volunteer Corps, 

Mr. Hume said, be would put a question 
to the noble Secretary at War, and to his 
Majesty’s Government, which was this— 
was it really their intention to keep up the 
yeomanry and volunteer corps? He had, 
during the last Session, presented several! 
petitions from the county of Fife, against 
keeping up this description of force in a 
time of peace; his belief was, that they 
were only so kept up to imtimidate aud 
insult the labouring classes of the com- 
munity. On several occasions he had ex- 
pressed his objections to this corps; and, 
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for the last three years, he had taken the 
sense of the House upon it; he should do 
so in the present insteace, and see whether 
or not the voice of the country would be 
listened to. 

Viscount Howick was firmiy convinced, 
that the yeomanry and volunteer corps of 
the country had never been used for party 
purposes. Tle believed that they were of 
great use to the country, inasmuch as 

hey were available corps, and supported 
ry small expense. He could state, 
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| of his own knowledge, that, in several in- 
| stances, when called upon to act, they had 


] 


| done so with the greatest advantage to the 


public. Tis hon, Friend, the Member for 
Middlesex, would recoliect that a great 
reduction had taken place in the Militia 
staff in the last year, and he thought ita 
politic measure to keep up these corps 
under such circumstances. They were 
volunteers, and, in point of fact, were no 
real burthen on the community at large, 
while they were a most useful and avail- 
able force. 

The Committee divided on the Resolu- 
tion: Ayes 53; Noes 9: Majority 44. 

A List of the Noes. (Not official.) 
Chapman, M. L. Tulk, C. A. 
Lushington, C. Whalley, Sir S. 
Molesworth, Sir W. Williams, William 
Sheldon, E. R.C. passa 
Thompson, Colonel ens 
Thornely, Thos. Hume, Joseph 

Vote agreed to. 

Viscount Howick: in moving that 
25,0002. be granted for the maintenance 
and clothing of two companies of Mounted 


stated, that they were only raised for 
temporary purposes. 

Mr. Hume objected to the vote. He 
considered that they should have some 
information as to the calamitous occur- 
rences which had recently taken place at 
the Cape. Although some information 
could be procured, by means of the Com. 
mittee moved for by the hon. Member 
for Weymouth, still he did not think 


ithat they should be able to obtain the 


whole truth, until Commissioners were 
sent out to examine upon the spot into 
all the facts. It was of importance not 
only to the colonists themselves, but also 
to the interests of England, that the 
which led to such calamities 


‘The vote was agreed to. On the quest- 
ion, that the Chairman report progress, 
2F2 
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General Sharpe wished to ask the 
noble Lord a question, with respect to an 
appointment that he was sare would 
create great uneasiness in that part of his 
Majesty’s army, who were employed in 
India. He alluded to the individual who 
had been engaged in the Company's ser- 
vice; he still retained the rank of Captain 
in the Company’s service, and he was 
gazetted as Major-General, he (General 
Sharpe) thought in February last. Such 
an appointment, he considered, was cal- 
culated to outrage the feelings of officers, 
and he knew nothing more calculated 
than it to produce a collision. The ap- 


Stamp Duties. 
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ticular parts of the Bill, if they were to 
look to some duties, an increase might be 
shown. In one particular branch of 
duties, those on conveyances, for instance, 
he had no doubt but an increase might be 
shown; but, in such cases, the increase 
would be upon those duties that were un- 
justly low. The fate of the Bill ought 
not to be determined by the consideration 
of whether certain duties were increased ; 
| but let the House decide whether the ad 
| valorem principle was a just one or not. 
| When they decided that in the affirmative, 
/ it was in vain to exclaim against a particu- 
, lartax. The Bill was intended to remove an 


Stamp Duties. 





pointment that he referred to, was that of | inequality of pressure: it could not do 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry Bethune, 
in the employment of Persia, and gazetted 
as a Major-General in Asia. He hoped 
that was a mistake for Asia 
Persia. He merely now called the at- 
tention of the noble Lord to the subject, 
and wished to receive an answer respect- 
ing’ it. 

Viscount Howick requested the hon. 
and gallant Officer to put the question 
when his right hon. Friend, the President 
of the Board of Control, was in the House. 

The House resumed. 


Stamp Duries.] 
the Exchequer moved the second reading 
of this Bill. 

Mr. Hume stated, that he had received 
communications asserting that the pre- 
sent consolidation would be found as 


oppressive as that which Mr. Goulbarn | 


had brought in. He had not himself 
seen the schedule; but he was told that 
in many cases it would aggravate the 
pressure of taxation. He hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would in- 
quire into the subject; for he believed 
there must be some mistake. Certainly 
the gentleman from whom he received 
the letter was one upon whose judgment 
and experience he was disposed to place 
every reliance. He hoped the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would give full time for 
having the details examined into. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
already observed, that he only wished 
that the Bill should be now read a second 
time that evening. His intention was to 
postpone the Committee until the 29th 
of the present month, and this fur the 
purpose of affording all parties, in and 
out of the House, full time for considering 
the Bill, If persons were to take up par- 


Minor or | 


The Chancellor of | 


|that without pressing in some degree 
‘upon those who were now too lightly 
‘taxed. The Bill was intended to appor- 
tion justly that which was now unjustly 
distributed. He begged to say, that he 
,had received a great many valuable 
suggestions, particularly from Members 
of the legal profession. He should give 
the earliest intimation of any alterations 
intended to be made in the Bill. 

Mr. William Smith O'Brien wished 
that the right hon. Gentleman would take 
this opportunity of announcing something 
calculated to allay the ferment that pre- 
vailed in Ireland with respect to the 
stamp duties on newspapers. The demand 
'in Ireland was, that the stamp duty 
should be reduced one-half what it was 
intended to be in England, as it is at this 
-moment, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was, 
he said, unwilling to discuss a question 
now, which would be so much better 
/postponed to a future stage. For his 
own part he begged to say, that he 
thought the arguments used on the part 
of his Irish friends on this subject, were 
quite untenable. The Irish newspapers 
were to be conveyed post-free. Upon 
this point he would also call the attention 
of those who demanded an entire repeal 
of the stamp-duty upon newspapers, that 
supposing the repeal were to take place, 
and they followed up the argument used 

in favour of the Irish newspapers, having 
repealed the whole amount of the duty in 
England, they would be bound to pay a 
bounty to the Irish newspapers. He 
would take the opportunity to notice, that 
his proposition had been subjected to 
gross misrepresentation. It had been 
said, that it amounted to the same thing 
as the proposition for raising the stamp- 
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duty to 4d. in both countries—a_ propo- 
sition that he had resisted; that was a 
proposition for doubling the amount of 
stamp-duty, while his was one for reduc- 
ing it one-half. 

Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 12, 1836, 


MiNnvuTES.] Bills. Read a first time:—Revenue Departments | 


Securities ; Prisoners Counsel Bill; 
Petitions presented. 


Plurality of Benefices, 
By the Marquess of LANSDOWNE, 


from the Methodists of Road, for the Better Observance of 


the Sabbath.—By the Earl of Rossiyy, from Godman- 
chester, that certain Provisions be added to the Municipal 
Corporations’ Bill. 


ConsranuLary (IRELAND).] Viscount 
Duncannon rose to move the second read- 
ing of the Constabulary Bill for Ireland. 
The present measure was similar to that 
which had been introduced towards the 
end of last Session; and, as there did not 
appear to be any serious objection to the 
principle of the Bill, it was not necessary 
for him to take up the time of their Lord- 
ships with many remarks, especially as the 
details could be more conveniently dis- 
cussed in Committee. It was proposed 
by the present Bill to grant to the Lord- 
lieutenant the power to appoint oue in- 
spector- general, who should be authorized 
to provide for the regulation and manage- 
ment of the police ‘force throughout Ire- 
land, instead of four inspectors-general, 
who now directed the police force in the 
four provinces. Under this chief it was 
proposed that there should be two deputy- 
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| the idea that his Majesty’s Ministers had 


the least intention of casting any slur on 
the local Magistracy ef Ireland. The 
| power of making these appointments would 
| be nominally vested in the Lord-lieute- 
but realiy in the inspector-general ; 
and it was conceived that a single officer 
| was more likely to select persons suitable 
| to fill the office of chief-constable, &c., 
' 

| 

| 


| than a large body of individuals, such as 
the local Magistracy of Ireland. The 
selection made by the former would not 
be exposed to that sort of bias which it 
was by no means impossible might operate 
with reference to the latter. The Bill 
empowered two or more justices to impose 
on constables a fine not exceeding 5d. for 
neglect of duty. [It would authorize the 
establishment of a supernumerary or sub- 
sidiary force, the men composing which 
were to meet once or twice a-year, for the 
purpose of being instructed in their duties; 
| and from this force all future appointments 
| of constables and sub-constables were to be 
made. It was also proposed to empower 
the inspecior-general, subject to the 
probation of the \ siete ‘utenant, to re- 
move any part of the force from one county 
to another, as the state of things might re- 
quire. A superannuation fund was to be 
provided bya deduction of two per cent 
from the salaries of all the officers of the 
force, which would tend, in a very great 
degree, to lighten the burthen imposed 
upon the public. By a deduction of 10s. 
per cent on all salaries, it was proposed to 
create a peace reward fund, from which 


an- 
A 








Inspectors. Power was alsv granted by 
the Bill to the Lord-lieutenant to appoint 
county-inspectors, one inspector for each 
county, with the exception of Cork, Tip- 
perary, and Galway, each of which, in con- 
sequence of the great extent of those 
counties, would require two. Power was 
also conferred on the Lord-lieutenant to 
appoint pay-masters, store-keepers, and 
clerks, who were to give proper securities, 
and also to appoint sub-inspectors. This 
course was adopted because one of the 
objections to the present system was, that 
there was not an effectual and efficient 
supervision of the police force. The Bill 
placed the appointment of all constables, 
whether chief-constables, head-constables, 
constables, or sub-constables, in the hands 
of the Government. The power of appoint- 
ment was transferred from the local Ma- 
gistracy of Ireland to the Lord-lieutenant. 
In adopting that course, he disclaimed 


gratuities might be paid { special ser- 
vices, and which would also be available 
for the widow f men who 


epee 


s and children of 
might fall or be disabled in the discharge 
of their duty. He might add, that Go- 
vernment intended, as far as it was possi- 
ble, to avail themselves, in the new 
arrangement, of the services of officers on 
half-pay. The noble Viscount concluded 
by moving the second reading of the Bill. 

The Earl of Haddington observed, that 
this Bill extended to the Government very 
great powers indeed. It swept away 
several existing Acts of Parliament, and, 
in their stead, substituted a single mea- 
sure. The Bill being of such importance, 
he was very glad to find that it was not 
the intention of his M: je sty’ s Government 

—and, indeed, after what had been said 
on the subject, it was impossible that it 
could be their intention—to hurry sucha 
sweeping measure through the House, 
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875 Constabulary 
He was very well satisfied that some 
increase should be made in the lower class 
of constables. But, considering the very 
great changes contemplated by this Bill— 
considering the great difference between 
what was proposed last year and that 
which was now proposed—he wished to 
have had a much fuller, to have heard a less 
meagre, statement of the nature of this 
measure, upon its introduction by the 
noble Viscount. The noble Viscount had 
begun by stating, that the present Bill 
was exactly similar to the former—that 
there was scarcely any difference between 
the two measures. Now, he would say, 
that where a common object—where the 
same object—was to be obtained by the 
one Bill as by the other, it was impossible 
for the ingenuity of man to have framed 
two measures more completely unlike each 
other, than the Bill of last year and that 
which was now before their Lordships. It 
would be in the recollection of their 
Lordships, that last Session of Parliament 
was followed up, during the recess, by a 
great deal of itinerant oratory and agitation, 
the object of the chief performer being to 
incite the minds of the people against that 
House—to misrepresent all their motives 
and proceedings—to hold them up to 
public scorn and detestation, and to call 
for a reform—which, in other words, was 
equivalent to an abolition—of the House 
of Lords. Now, though undoubtedly they 
did not generally join in that cry, yet there 
were two personages, very high in his 
Majesty’s Government, wearing silk gowns, 
and by profession conservators of the public 
peace—he alluded to the Attorney-General 
of England, who addressed, at that time, 
his worthy constituents of the city of 
Edinburgh ; and Mr. Attorney-General of 
Ireland, who proceeded to harangue his 
constituents of Dungarvan. In the course 
of their speeches, they dealt very hardly 
with that House, and thereby gave a good 
deal of weight and currency to the abuse 
and vulgar slang which had been levelled 
at their ‘Lordships. The English Attorney- 
General did not, he believed, advert to the 
Constabulary Bill, though he did to other 
measures which their Lordships had thrown 
out. But the Attorney-General of Ireland 
naturally went over all those measures 
which related to that country. Amongst 
other things, the learned Gentleman said, 
*“‘he could see no solid reason for the 
rejection of the Constabulary Bill ;” and 
he further asserted, “that it was an 
economical measure, the object of which 
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was to reduce the expense of the police 
force.” On that point he would say, with 
great deference to the learned Gentleman, 
that he was entirely mistaken. The 
learned Gentleman further observed, “ that 
the measure would render the police much 
more effective ; and he could not, therefore, 
see why it had been rejected.” There was, 
he added, a clause in the Bill against the 
admission into the police of persons who 
had taken an oath as Orangemen, or who 
were connected with secret societies ; and 
the learned Gentleman inferred, that the 
Bill was rejected on account of that pro- 
vision, This declaration was followed by 
groans on the part of those whom the 
learned Gentleman addressed, who thus 
manifested their indignation at the course 
which their Lordships had adopted. The 
real motives, however, for throwing out the 
Bill were plain and simple. They were 
very short, and they were mentic oned at the 
time. The Bill was brought into the 
House of Commons on the 10th of August, 
and it came up to their Lordships’ House 
on the 20th of August. It passed through 
the Commons’ House with little or no 
examination ; and their Lordships did not 
choose to take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of passing a Bill of so important a 
nature at a period of the Session when it 
was not possible maturely to consider it. 
But he thought that the learned Gentleman 
to whom he had alluded, and who, he 
believed, was one of the framers of the 
present Bill, had afforded to their Lord- 
ships a most triumphant answer to his own 
assertion. If the measure then before their 
Lordships were a wise and well-considered 
measure, if its provisions were properly 
suited to meet the objects which his 
Majesty’s Government professed to have 
in view, then was he Justified in saying, 
that the Bill of last Session was one of the 
most useless, the most worthless, the most 
slovenly, pieces of legislation that was ever 
submitted to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, and, as such, fully merited the fate 
which it had met. The two measures 
were most unlike each other. In the 
present Bill there were forty-seven clauses ; 
the former contained only twenty. Was 
it not perfectly obvious, from this one fact, 
that it was found absolutely necessary 
most materially to alter the measure? 
The Bill of last year incorporated in its 
provisions the Peace Preservation Act ; 
but the present Bill repealed all the Acts 
that related to the subject—the Peace 
Preservation Bill and the Police Bill—and 
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formed a consolidated Act. This might 
be an improvement, he did not argue 
against that; but what he contended for 
was, that the more it was an improvement, 
the more were their Lordships justified in 
throwing out the other measure. He, for 
one, never would yield to that summary 
and authoritative manner in which they 
were called on by the noble Viscount 
opposite to pass those ill-considered edicts 
which were hurried before them from the 
other House. By the present Bill, the 
inspector-general, with the approbation 
of the Lord-Lieutenant, had the power to 
form rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the police force throughout Ireland. 


Constabulary 


That power was granted by the 4th clause | 


of this Bill. But by the 12th clause of the 
former measure it was enacted, “ that the 
Lord-Lieutenant, or other chief governor, 
or governors, of Ireland, for the time being, 
should be empowered to frame rules, orders, 
and regulations, in respect of the several 
duties to be performed by, and for the 
general government of, the general super- 
intendent or inspector, his deputy, and of 
all local inspectors, paymasters, clerks, 
chief and other constables, and sub-con- 
stables.” Here was a considerable difference 
between the two measures. By the 4th 
clause of the present Bill, it was, as he 
had shown, enacted, that the inspector- 
general, with the approbation of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, might frame whatsoever sort of 
rules, orders, 
for the general government of the severa! 
persons appointed under him, ‘‘as_ well 
with respect to the places of their residence, 
their classification, 
services, the extent and limit of their 
respective duties, and their conduct and 
proceedings in the performance thereof.”’ 

The question here occurred, whether it 
was expedient or right to give this extra- 
ordinary power to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? If it were right and proper, then 
it should be granted to the Lord-Licutenant 
in Council, and not to the inspector-general. 
That, however, was not the only, nor the 
greatest, objection which he felt to the 
extent to which the inspector’s authority 
went. If the noble Viscount would look 
at the Bill, he would see that it gave to 
the Lord-Lieutenant aright to overlay and 
overrule the proceedings, customs, and 
obligations of the constable at common law, 
By the common law of the land, the con- 
stable was obliged to serve certain processes, 
as in the case of tithe. But, by this Bill, 
they gave to the Lord-Lieutenant the 
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power to overrule and control that cus- 
tomary proceeding. ‘That was one strong 
If this part of the Bill were an 
improvement, undoubtedly it was a very 
extensive improvement. With respect to 
the execution of warrants, it was enacted 
by the 10th clause of this Bill, “ that no 
sub-inspector, chief or other constable, or 
sub-constable, shall be employed in the 
recovery of tithes or tithe composition, or 
in the levy of rents by distress, or in the 
levying of fines or penalties, under any 
Act or Acts relating to the revenue in 
Ireland, norinenforeing of any Actsrelating 
to the laws for the preservation of game or 
fish, except only in cases where “forcible 
resistance shall have been actually made, 
and proved by information taken on oath, 
or unless by the special orders and direct 
ions of the Lord_-Lieutenant or other chief 
governor or governors of Ireland.” By 
the 5th Geo, 4th, clauses 7 and 9, specifie 
powers were given with reference to 
warrants. The constable — re- 
was, by clause 7, subject to the 
his recognizance, and, by 
was liable to pay certain 
penalties in case of refusal. The Bill of the 
last year left the law precisely as_ it found 
by the new measure, the 
constable was forbidden to afford any 
aid, except where forcible resistance was 
proved, on oath, to have taken place. 
First of all, a riot must take place, and 
then the constable was sent down to repress 


case. 


after heads had been broken, after life had 
heen endangered, then to send down the 
constable with his warrant, appeared to 
him (and he meant no offence to his noble 
riend) to be a true specimen of Irish legis- 
lation. A noble and learned Lord( Plunkett), 
whom he was sorry he did not see in his 
place, had told them that the principle on 
which the present Irish Government had 
acted, was the same that had been adopted by 
their predecessors in office. This, however, 


judging from certain letters from the Chief 


Secretary, which had appeared in the news- 
papers, did not seem to be the case. When 
Sir Henry Hardinge was Chief Secretary 
of Ireland it certainly was not his policy 
to afford constabulary assistance after the 
riot was over. He said that aid should be 
granted on affidavit being made before 
a magistrate, showing reasonable and well- 
grounded apprehension that a riot wes 
like ‘ly to occur. In that case he was anxious 
that the constabulary force should te 
employed to prevent the apprehended riot, 
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No two systems could, therefore, be more 
distinct or different than these; and he 
certainly should rather recommend to their 
Lordships to act on the latter. With 
respect to the nomination of chief constables, 
there was an essential difference between 
the two Bills. The 7th clause of the last 
Bill limited the number to be appointed ; 
but, by the present Bill, the Lord-Lieutenant 
might appoint as many chief constables as 
he pleased. With respect to the appoint- 
ment of resident Magistrates, there was 
not a single word on the subject in the 
Bill of last Session ; and that was certainly 
one of the most obvious improvements that 
could be made. He was sorry to be 
obliged to occupy their Lordships’ attention 
so long ; but he could not avoid minutely 
examining a Bill which gave so very great 
an increase of patronage—patronage, too, 
of the most valuable sort—to his Majesty’s 
Government. It was, he repeated, patron- 
age of the most valuable kind that could 
be given to a Government. It might be 
very proper—it might be quite necessary 
—that such a course should be adopted, 
that this force should be strengthened and 
increased ; for he was one of those who 
thought that the efficiency of the police 
force in Ireland required to be earnestly 
watched over, since on it the security of 
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life and property in that country mainly 
depended, and therefore he would not stick 
at trifles in providing for it; but when 
they saw the sort of change which was 
effected in this measure in the course of a 
few months—a change which gave so much 


additional patronage to his Majesty’s 

Ministers, he conceiv ved that it wasa subject 
that called for serious observation. The 
Bill of last year proposed one inspector- 
general, with 1,000/. per annum. They 
now had an inspector-general with 1,500/. 
That was a point on which they ought to 
receive some explanation. Then, by the 
former Bill, there was only to be one 
deputy-inspector, at 600]. a-year; there 
were now to be two deputy-inspectors, at 
800]. a-year each. He would, however, 
say, that whether there were one or two 
deputy-inspectors, he did not think that a 
salary of 800/. wastoomuch. One gentle- 
man, Major Warburton, had, heunderstood, 
been appointed a deputy-inspector ; and of 
that individual he felt bound to state, that 
if Government had searched all through 
Ireland, they could not have selected an 
individual better calculated to fill the 
situation efficiently. | According to the 
former Bill, they were to have thirty- 
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three county-inspectors, thirty-two for 
the counties, and one for the county 
of the city of Cork, each to receive 300/. 
a-year, making an aggregate of 9,900/. 
per annum ; but by this Bill they were 
to have forty-two inspectors, not at 300/., 

but at 500/. a-year, raising the expense 
to 21,000/. per annum. Sure he was, that 
the increase of number and the increase 
of amount of salary was a subject which 
required investigation, and which ought 
to be maturely. considered before their 
Lordships agreed to confer such enormous 
patronage on the Government. Before 
they assented to the measure, it should be 
shown that it would effect a real and 
substantial improvement. He now came 
to the sub-inspectors. By the Bill of last 
year, there were to be 132 sub- -inspectors, 
at 100/. a-year each ; and he wished that 
encouragement should be given to that 
class of persons. But now a new light 
had broken in on his Majesty’s Government, 
and it was proposed that there should be 
forty-two sub-inspectors, at 250. a-year 
salary. He would ask, why it was neces- 
sary to create this new class of officers with 
more than double the salary originally 
proposed? He did not very well under- 
stand that part of the Bill which gave to 
the Lord-Licutenant the power of creating 
constables and sub-constables, which was 
taken from the local Magistracy. He had 
no doubt, however, that the expense of the 
whole plan would be much greater than 
that which would have been incurred 
under the Bill of last year. The former 
measure would have cost, including a sum 
of 70,000/. for arms, clothing, accoutre- 

ments, horses, &c., 340,600/.; while the 
present measure would require 407,0801., 
being an increase of 60,450/. Here was 
a very essential difference between the 
present and the Bill of last year. He 
regretted much that the appointment of 
constables should be taken from the local 
Magistracy. Gentlemen who lived on their 
own estates, and who acted as Magistrates 
—-at very great risk, often at the hazard of 
their lives—deserved, in his opinion, the 
approbation and protection of his Majesty’s 
Government and of the country. He 
could not approve of this part of the 
measure, and he regretted that the power 
of appointing constables was taken from 
the Magistracy. He was perfectly aware 
of the vast importance of the police force 
to Ireland; and he, for one, would say, 
and he thought he could answer for every 
noble Lord on that (the Opposition) side 
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of the House, that they were all most 
anxious and most desirous to agree to any 
measure necessary for the improvement of 
that most valuable and useful force. But 
he would not dissemble that he entertained 
avery great distrust of this measure—a 
distrust which, from the comparison he 
had made, appeared to him to be well 
founded—that constitutional distrust which 
every man might fairly experience, and 
which it was the duty of both Houses of 
Parliament to entertain, when they saw 
such a lavish abuse of patronage. Looking 
to the situation of the present Government, 
he confessed that he was unwilling to place 
any considerable degree of patronage in 
their hands, not, indeed, from any distrust 
of them, but from a deep distrust of the 
designs of those without whose aid they 
would not be abie to remain in office one 
hour. The noble Earl concluded by stating, 
that he would, on Thursday next, move 
for a return of the numbers and expense of 
the present constabulary force in Ireland. 
Viscount Duncannon said, it was very 
true that in the Bill of last year but one 
deputy-inspector was mentioned; but it 


was deemed advisable that two should be | 


appointed, especially as the services of 
Major Miller and Major Warburton had 
been secured. 


inspectors, in consequence of the great 
extent of some of the counties. The sala- 
ries of the sub-inspectors had been in- 
creased because the number had been re- 


duced, and the labour was consequently | 


greater. 

The Earl of Bandon approved highly of 
the appointment of Colonel Kennedy as 
inspector-general. He had known that 
gentleman for several years; and if one 
individual were more proper for that ar- 
duous situation than another, Colonel 
Kennedy was that individual. 

Lord Hatherton said, the necessity for 
this measure could very easily be justified, 
if the subject were properly inquired into. 
The noble Earl had not succeeded in 
showing to their Lordships that there was 
any essential difference, in point of fact, 
between this Bill and the Bill of last Ses- 
sion. There was certainly some difference, 
but it was not essential. What was the 
object of the last-and of the present Bill ? 
It was precisely the same—namely, to 
concentralize, under one inspector-general, 
the whole police force of Ireland. That 
object was preserved in the present mea- 
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sure. It was hardly necessary for him to 
point out the necessity of the alteration. 
Where there w re four inspectors-general 
great discrepancy of practice must neces- 
sarily take place, and considerable delay 
must occur in cases where, of all things, 
despatch was most desirable. If aid were 
wanted, a message must be sent by the 
chief constable to the Secretary of State, 
who must communicate with one of the 
inspectors-general, and this last with the 
officer immediately under him. But by the 
mode now proposed, an immediate com- 
munication would be secured. Another 
object of the last Bill was to create a su- 
perannuation fund—that also was one of 
the objects contemplated by the present. 
And, looking to the great saving which 
would be by that plan effected, he believed 
it would be found that any additional 
charge which might be created by increased 
salaries would be more than provided for 
by the enactment which made the mem- 
bers of the constabulary force subscribe to 
their own superannuation fund. Another 
object was, to insure, whenever it was ne- 
cessary, an immediate increase of the con- 
stabulary force. That could not be done 
as the law stood at present, but the mea- 
sure now proposed obviated the difficulty. 
There was on this point no substantial 
difference, then, between the Bill of last 
Session and that of the present. But all 
these were details for the Committee, 
and were not fit for discussion on the pre- 
sent occasion. Lord Anglesey and the 
Lords Justices were no doubt perfectly 


justified in preventing the constables from 


assisting in the collection of tithe; but 
things were come to such a pass in Ireland 
with respect to tithes, that no power on 
earth was sufficient to insure their collec- 
tion, and policy, therefore, required on the 
part of his Majesty’s Government the in- 
vention of some new course with reference 
to them. As to his noble Friend’s obser- 
vations upon that part of the Bill relative 
to resident Magistrates, that was a provi- 
sion which resulted from the circumstance 
of its being a Bill of consolidation, instead 
of a Bill of amendment. 

The Duke of Wellington would not 
take up the time of the House by saying 
anything as to the difference between the 
Bill of last year and the present measure, 
after the able statement on this point of 
his noble Friend. He, however, wished to 
direct the attention of their Lordships to 
some other topics which he considered 
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well worthy of consideration. Under the 
Bill of last year there would be an ex- 
pense of 346,000/. a-year, which was 
about 100,000/. more a-year than the 
average expense of the existing system. 
The expense of the present system was 
about 250,000/. a-year; but the expense 
of the system proposed in this Bill would 
be 407,000/. a-year, to which there would 
be an additional expense of from 17,000. 
to 18,000/, a-year, thus making a total of 
425,000/. a-year. Therefore, the expense 
of the system now proposed was nearly 
100,000/. a~year, more than that proposed 
last year, and nearly 200,000. a-year 
more than the existing system. Under 
these circumstances, he thought that the 
House should be well convinced that great 
benefits would result to the country from 
this system before they adopted it. He 
trusted, therefore, that the details of the 
Bill would be well discussed in Committee, 
Ile had thus stated, as far as the expense 
was involved, what was the result on his 
mind. He admitted, that he had come 
down to the House with a very strong 
feeling as to the dismissal of the whole of 
this force, as well as all the officers who 
had served for so long a time, and so ad- 
vantageously to the country. The noble 
Viscount, however, had stated that it was 
not intended that their dismissal should 
take place. On this point, therefore, as 
far as the declaration of the noble Viscount 
went, he was satisfied; but he thought 
that it would be much better that a few 
words should be introduced into the bill 
declaring that the Government should not 
put an end to the whole police force if this 
Bill should pass. He did not object to 
allowing the Lord-Licutenant the power of 
dismissal from this body, but he objected 
to giving him the power to put an end to 
the whole force in the manner which had 
been described. He also felt with his 
noble Friend, very great objection—and he 
was sure that it would be felt by the coun- 
try—to the enormous appointment of offi- 
cers at the present moment by the Govern- 
ment. They would have the patronage of 
above 100 offices, with salaries of 300/., 
400/., 500/., and 800l. a-year. These 
were very serious matters, and more espe- 
cially when they recollected, that the pre- 
sent system had been carried on in Ireland 
for so many years, at an expense not much 
exceeding one- half of that now proposed. 
He repeated that these were serious mat- 
ters, and he hoped that noble Lords would 
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come down to the Committee with the 
view of amending the measure, so as to 
bring it within more reasonable bounds of 
expense. He entertained strong feelings 
on this subject, because a great additional 
expense would be thrown on the landed 
property in Ireland by it. The counties 
had now to pay about 100,000/. a-year for 
the police force; but the expense imposed 
upon them hereafter would be above 
200,000/. a-year. This would be a very 
considerable additional burthen to throw 
on the landed interest in Ireland. He 
felt this the more strongly, as by this Bill 
the law was made more strict as to pro- 
ceedings with regard to the police in the 
recovery of tithes and rent. At the same 
time, then, that they increased the expense 
to the landed interest, they deprived that 
body of the aid of the only constabulary 
force in Ireland. There were no other 
constables or police force in Ireland, and 
this was the only body they could call 
upon to aid them in the maintenance of 
the peace or in the recovery of their pro- 
perty by civil procedure. With respect to 
the clause iu the Bill which referred to 
the restrictions imposed on the Magis- 
trates in Quarter Sessions, he would make 
an observation. The noble Lord had 
stated that the Clause in this Bill was ex- 
actly the same as the Clause in the 7th 
and 8th George 4th, called the Petty Ses- 
sions Act. By the Clause in this Act 
certain restrictions were imposed on the 
employment of the constabulary force, in 
certain cases, under the direction of the 
magistrates in Petty Sessions. This was 
to a totally different effect from the 10th 
Clause in this Bill. The Clause in this 
measure was not only made applicable to 
Petty Sessions, but to Quarter Sessions. 
The Clause also would be made to include 
those cases which were lately before the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland. This 
Clause gave the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land the most extraordinary powers. By 
it the Lord-Lieutenant, a political officer, 
would have to determine in what cases 
the constabulary force—the only police 
force in Ireland—should be employed in 
assisting in the recovery of tithe and rent. 
He was convinced that when their Lord- 
ships came to compare this Clause with 
that in the Act of Parliament, to which al- 
lusion had been made, that they would 
admit, that there was ample reason to jus- 
tify bis noble Friend in finding fault with 
the Clause. He certainly should draw 
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the attention of the House to this part of 
the Bill, and would try to persuade their 
Lordships to adopt instead of it the Clause 
out of the 7th and 8th of George 4th. 

Lord Hatherton thought, that exactly 
the same language had been used in the 
two clauses in question. He was not 
aware of the mention of the orders from 
quarter sessions. 

The Earl of Wicklow observed, that, as 
it was not the intention of his noble Friend 
to move the rejection of this Bill, he would 
not do more, on that occasion, than make 
a few observations, and certainly not more 
were required after the able speech of his 
noble Friend. When he heard noble 
Lords opposite state, that there was very 
little difference between this Bill and tha 
of last year, he was sure that they must 
have paid very little attention to the sub- 
ject. From the late pericd of the Session 
at which the Bill of last year was brought 
forward, it was probable that noble Lords 
did not make themselves masters of the 
details of it, and, therefore, were now 
ignorant of its provisions. This circum- | 
stance, however, fully justified the course | 
taken by that House with reference to it. | 
It was consolatory to him to hear the noble | 
Viscount, on the part of the Government, 
declare, that it was not intended to dismiss 
the present police force; but it would be 
much more satisfactory to him to have an 
enactment in the Bill to that effeet, as was 
proposed by the noble Duke. The decla- 
ration that had been made would give 
satisfaction to persons in the police force 
in Ireland; but it would occasion great 
dissatisfaction to another class. He had 
received several letters from Ireland, by 
which he was informed that officers com- 
manding the forces in lreland had been 
written to, requesting them to recommend 
men, now under their command, to the 
Government, with a view to their being 
appointed to situations in the police force. 
This probably had led to the opinion, that 
a great body of the officers of the consta- 
bulary would be changed. He trusted, 
therefore, what had been said by the noble 
Viscount would allay the alarm that had 
been excited. He could not help feeling 
that it was an insult to the Magistrates of 
Ireland, to deprive them of the power of 
appointing to the police—it was not called 
for by any very urgent reasons. The noble 
Viscount said, that no blame was attached 
to the Magistrates for the appointments 


they had made, All the well-disposed 
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classes in Ireland supported the police 


force, and admitted that it was a most 
useful body; but there was a faction 
against it, which was a sufficient reason, 
in his mind, not to make such a radical 
change in the constitution of the force as 
was now proposed. There could be no 
doubt that the real object of the measure 
was to introduce a great number of Roman 
Catholics into the police force. Although 
it was not admitted, there could be no 
doubt that this measure was forced upon 
the Government by those who wished to 
throw power into the hands of the Roman 
Catholics. He did not wish to excite or 
keep up religions dissensicus, or to main- 
tain power in the hands of Protestants 
against Roman Catholics, but he felt that 
he should be departing from his duty, if 
he did not protest against intrusting those 
with power who would have it conferred 
on them by this measure, He denied that 
the Magistrates deserved anything like re- 
prehension for the course they bad pur- 
sued with regard to the pulice force. On 
the contrary, he was satisfied that their 
conduct had been most exemplary, and 
deserving the highest commendation. 
The present Bill deprived them of 
power, and gave it to the Lord-lieutenant 
for the time being. Indeed, it gave such 
power to the Lord-lieutenant as ought 
not to be intrusted to any one in a free 
country —a power which went beyond 
the extent of improving the police, and 
even to that of creating a permanent 
standing army in the country. Ja this 
country, the King had not the power of 
increasing or arranging the number of 
his army, but this was done by an annual 
vote in Parliaments; but there was no limit- 
ation in this Bill, and the Lord-lieutenant 
might increase the number of the police at 
his will and pleasure. There was nothing 
in this Bill also to prevent the Lord-lieu- 
tenant from throwing a greater or less 
burthen on a more or less favoured county, 
thus giving and creating a most objection- 
able species of influence. He could not 
sit down without adverting to an expres- 
sion that had fallen from the noble Lord 
opposite, and he was glad that he had not 
heard such sentiments emanate from any 
Member of the Government. The col- 
lection of tithes was still a part of the law 
of the land, and it was a constitutional 
desideratum, that as long as a system or 
principle was a part of the law, it should 
be maintained, and he trusted, until a 
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change was effected by Parliament, that 
the law in respect to tithes would be 
enforced by the Government. The noble 
Lord (Hatherton), however, said, that 
the payment of tithes could not be enforced 
by any power on earth, and he trusted that 
the Government would disavow such opin- 
ions which had been uttered by their in- 
discreet friends. If the Bill was not 
amended in Committee, he should feel 
himself called upon to resist to the utter- 
most the third reading of it. Two things 
had surprised him more than the manner 
in which this Bill had passed the other 
House. It did not appear to have at- 
tracted the attention of those who always 
looked so narrowly to the public expendi- 
ture, and to the mode by which economical 
arrangements could be effected. No allu- 
sions had there been made to the great in- 
crease that would be made to the burthens 
of the country by this Bill. If the Irish 
counties had had alone to bear this addi- 
tional expense, perhaps no notice might 
have been taken of the matter; but, as it 
was, one half the charge fell on the con- 
solidated fund. A great number of new 
places were created, with large salaries, 
and a most enormous and dangerous pa- 
tronage was given to the Government. 
He did not know Colonel Shaw Kennedy, 
but from what he had heard from all 
quarters respecting that officer, he was 
bound to believe, that his appointment 
was a fitting one, and that the command 
of the police force was well bestowed on 
him; but, when he looked to the Bill, he 
found that that officer had no control 
whatever, but that all the power rested 
with the Lord-lieutenant. It appeared to 
him, that in suffering the Bill of last year 
to pass the other House of Parliament, 
those who were opposed there to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, sought by that means 
for an argument against another measure 
—namely, the Municipal Corporation 
Bill; but he thought, that each mea- 
sure should be left to rest on its own 
merits. He should not now oppose 
the second reading of the Bill; but he 
should feel it to be his duty, in the Com- 
mittee, to propose one or two amend- 
ments. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, it was not 
his intention to oppose the second reading 
of the Bill, but he would support in Com- 
mittee those amendments which had been 
announced by the noble Lords near him. 
He looked with extreme jealousy on many 
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of the provisions of the Bill, and especi- 
ally on the 10th clause, which gave to the 
political governor of Ireland, the Lord- 
lieutenant, the complete power of super- 
seding the law, and of withholding all as- 
sistance for the protection and recovery of 
property. He thought it better to leave 
the appointment of the police officers in 
the hands of the Magistrates, who were 
not charged with having abused their 
authority, than to place it exclusively in 
the hands of the Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land. In his opinion, it was not a little 
remarkable, that the Bill of last year, 
which was doubtless very maturely con- 
sidered by the Government, increased the 
expense of the police force by the sum of 
100,0002., and that the present Bill still 
further increased the patronage of the Go- 
vernment to the amount of another sum 
of 100,0002. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, 
that the ground of his opposition to the 
Bill was, his distrust of the Government 
in reference to the disposal of their patron- 
age in Ireland. He was ready to admit, 
that much of his objection would be re- 
moved by the introduction of a clause, 
such as had been suggested by the noble 
Duke near him, continuing the present 
police force in existence. He recollected 
that the Government had declared, with 
reference to the appointment of Magis- 
trates under the English Municipal Act, 
they would not be biassed by party con- 
siderations; and their Lordships were well 
aware how far the Government had acted 
according to that declaration. He should, 
therefore, be more satisfied with a positive 
enactment, than with the mere statement 
of the noble Lords opposite, that the pre- 
sent police force should be continued. If 
the appointments to that force were left to 
the Lord-lieutenant, how could the House 
be sure that they would not be disposed 
of at the dictation of that individual, who 
already had the control of so much patron- 
age in Ireland? He was not speaking on 
this subject without good information. He 
had a few days ago received a letter from 
a gentleman in that country, which, after 
alluding to a discussion in their Lordships’ 
House, on the fact of a high sheriff being 
superseded, because he would not join in 
a congratulatory address to the Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, went on to say, 

“ What your Lordship stated in the House 
of Lords, as to the O’Connellism of the Go- 
vernment, will be universally responded to in 
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Treland, in consequence of the shameless man- 
ner in which Catholics only are selected for 
preferment. If your Lordship presses for a 
return of all persons promoted in the police, 
and in the law, especially in the former depart- 
ment, you will find the Roman Catholics 
selected are as ten to one. I reside in the 
county of Armagh, and can venture, from my 
own personal observation among moderate 
men, to assure your Lordship, that there exists 
in the public mind a deep feeling of disgust at 
Lord Mulgrave’s conduct with respect to the 
disposal of patronage. The complaint is not 
merely that Roman Catholics are selected, but 
that among the Roman Catholics the O’Con- 
nellites are always preferred. I am confident 
that any Irish gentleman, connected with my 
part of the country, could give your Lordship 
numerous instances of the most glaring O’Con- 
nellism on the part of the present Administra- 
tion.” 


It was for these reasons that he (Lord 
Londonderry) distrusted the Lord-lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, who was entirely moved 
by one faction. Unless great changes 
should be made in the Bill in Committee, 
he should feel it his duty to oppose the 
third reading. 

Lord Lyndhurst inquired whether there 
would be any objection to introduce into 
the Bill, a clause applying to the members 
of the police force in Ireland, the same re- 
striction with regard to the right of voting 
at elections, as applied to members of the 
police body in London ? 

Lord Melbourne observed, that the Me- 
tropolitan Police Act did not prevent 
policemen from voting at elections. 

Lord Lyndhurst believed that it did; 
but, supposing that it did not, he sub- 
mitted whether it would be right to allow 
a large body of persons appointed by the 


Crown, and removeable at the pleasure of 


the Crown, to exercise the elective fran- 
chise ? 

Viscount Melbourne said, that that wasa 
subject for future consideration ; but he 
was hostile to all such restrictions, and 
would not consent to their extension. If 
the Metropolitan Police Act disfranchised 
the members of the police force, it thea 
might be proper to consider whether the 
police force in Ireland ought not likewise 
to be deprived of the right of voting. But 
unless such a disqualifying clause was to 
be found in the English Bill, and he was 
almost sure it was not, he would certainly 
not agree to its insertion in the Irish Bill. 
With respect to the provisions of the 
measure now before their Lordships, he 
had only one or two observations to make. 
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Considering the fair disposition which 
had been evinced to allow the Bill to go 
into Committee, and there to consider 
whether any improvement might be intro- 
duced into the present organization of the 
Irish police force, he did think that his 
noble Friend would have done well to 
abstain from all reference to what had 
passed in that House last year, and else- 
where during the recess—a reference only 
calculated to produce angry altercation, 
which on that, as on every other occasion, 
he was anxious to avoid. He was anxious 
to have it remarked, that he did not begin 
these observations; that he was not the 
first person to throw out these impu- 
tations. He begged it to be distinctly 
understood by their Lordships and by the 
country, that on the present occasion, 
these imputations and attacks did not 
proceed, in the first instance, from the 
Ministerial side, but from the other side 
of the House. His noble Friend had 
given as a reason why the Bill was not 
agreed to last year, the lateness of the 
Session. That reason might have weighed 
with the noble Lord, but he begged leave 
to observe, that there were other noble 
Lords in that House who stated entirely 
different grounds, of a personal and poli- 
tical nature, for the rejection of that Bill. 
Those grounds, though not noticed by 
the noble Lord in the beginning of his 
speech, were yet distinctly adopted by 
him at the conclusion; for he had 
declared it to be exceedingly improper to 
bestow a profuse power of patronage on 
any Government. That was a clear and 
undeniable proposition; but then the 
noble Lord added, that he particularly 
distrusted the present Government, be- 
cause its patronage would be placed at 
the disposal of those persons without 
whose support the Government could not 
exist for a single day. He (Lord Mel- 
bourne) had heard similar observations 
made in other quarters, but he had re- 
frained from noticing them, not out of 
disrespect to those from whom they pro- 
ceeded, but because he was unwilling to 
introduce violence and heat into their Lord- 
ships’ debate. But as they had been 
repeated, he begged their Lordships to 
consider how far that sort of observation 
was consistent with reason, justice, or 
sense. The charge was, that they, the 
Ministry, were dependent on certain 
Members of the House of Commons for 
support. Why! every Ministry, he ap- 
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prehended, was dependent on the major- 
ity of the House of Commons for sup- 
port. The noble Duke and the noble 
Lords opposite knew that pretty well, 
though they had contrived to keep in 
office some time against a majority of the 
other House. Well, then, the Ministry 
being dependent on the majority of the 
House of Commons, they were ne- 
cessarily dependent on the Members 
of that House, and they were ne- 
cessarily dependent pro tanto, on 
every individual; but that the pre- 
sent Ministry was more dependent on 
one individual than another in that 
House he utterly and entirely denied. 
He should not perform his duty to 
his Sovereign or his country, if, he 
were unnecessarily to reject the sup- 
port of any of those who were thought 
worthy by the electoral body of sitting 
in the House of Commons. If he did so, 
he should be violating all the principles of 
the British Constitution under which it 
was our fortunate lot and condition to 
live. With respect to the Bill before the 
House, he begged to confirm the state- 
ment of his noble Friend, that it was not 
intended to make any great or sweeping 
change in the manner in which the police 
force was at present constituted. It was 
not intended to dismiss any person from 
that force who was found efficient for his 
duty, or whom the Lord-Lieutenant 
would not dismiss, if the present Bill were 
not to pass into law. He did not know 
what amendment the noble Duke oppo- 
site intended to propose, but as explained 
by the noble Marquis (Londonderry) he 
thought it one to which the House could 
not agree, as it would give to the present 
police officers a life-interest in their 
offices, and take away from the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland the power of dis- 
missal at present possessed by him. He 
felt great surprise at the statement of the 
noble Duke relative to the difference of 
the expense of the two systems; and he 
had in his hands an estimate which gave 
a very diflerent result; but he would not 
read it, as it had been made up before 
the introduction of some amendments 
into the Bill in another place. He, how- 
ever, trusted that the country would not 
be led away by the statement of the 
noble Duke, that the expense of the pro- 
posed system would be more by 200,0002. 
than the existing one, Still the Bill was 
not proposed asa measure of economy, 
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but as one of policy, its object being the 
improvement of the police force in Ire- 
land. There was another circumstance 
which he trusted their Lordships would 
bear in mind, namely, that this was a Bill 
in which many previous laws were conso- 
lidated; and though some of the enact- 
ments might not be found in the Bill of 
last year, they must not on that account 
be regarded as entirely new. With re- 
spect to the abuse and violent attacks 
which had been directed against the 
House of Lords, he, for one, was no party 
to them. Whatever he had said about 
that House he had said in it; and he had 
always considered it the best course to 
adopt the sentiment expressed by Cicero— 
Mihi semper in animo fuit in senatu 
populum defendere. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, he had referred 
to the Metropolitan Police Act, and he 
found that one of its clauses prevented 
the officers from voting at elections, 

The Earl of Haddington said, that 
some of his observations had been mis- 
understood by the noble Viscount oppo- 
site. He was quite sure that if the Bill 
had been considered last year, many of 
its provisions would have required ex- 
planation, but it was rejected on the 
second reading, on account of the late- 
ness of the Session precluding the possi- 
bility of the measure receiving due con- 
sideration. The noble Viscount had com- 
plained of some remarks which he said 
proceeded from the Opposition. He 
(Lord Haddington) had, however, done 
nothing more than state the facts as he 
found them. In the first place he stated, 
that he felt a constitutional jealousy 
against giving unnecessary patronage to 
any Government; and he had also ob- 
served, that he distrusted the present 
Government in consequence of the nature 
of the support by which they were kept in 
office. He had made that statement as 
shortly and temperately as he possibly 
could, and he considered it worthy of 
their Lordships’ consideration; but though 
the remark proceeded from the Opposition 
Side of the House, he begged to say, 
that the anger appeared to be all on the 
other side. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he held 
an estimate of the comparative expense 
of the two systems of police, which he 
would read to the House. [The noble 
Duke here read the estimate, according 
to which the expense of the proposed 
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system of police would be about 
420,000/.] 


Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 12, 1836. 


MinutTses.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Ewart, from 
the Medical Profession of Liverpool, for Remuneration 
for Attending Coroners’ Inquests.--- By Mr. Pease, from 
Darlington, for the Revision of the Criminal Law.—By 
Sir RonALD FeERGusson and Lord JAMES STEWART, 
from the Licensed Victuallers of Nottingham, for the 
Repeal of the Duty on Spirit Licences.—By Mr. Grote, 
from London, that the Examination of Parties, where the 
Magistrates have Summary Jurisdiction, may be taken in 
Writing.— By Mr. Davip Barctay, from Sunderland, 
for the Abolition of Flogging in the Army and Navy. 


Tue Borovuen or Poore.] Mr. Poul- 
ter rose, pursuant to the notice which he 
had given, to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill regarding the Municipal Elections of 
the Borough of Poole. The Bill did not 
proceed from anything like a mere after- 
thought, because, long before any peti- 
tions on the subject had been presented 
to that House, efforts had been made for 
the purpose of securing a free, fair, and 
open election in this borough. It ap- 
peared, by the evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee, that mutilated and fictitious papers 
had been made use of by the defendant’s 
party, and that persons not qualified to 
vote had been permitted to vote, and a 
false and fictitious majority had thus been 
created. The consequence of these pro- 
ceedings was, that in the north-west ward 
nine of the common-councilmen were 
elected by the defendant’s party. In the 
south-west ward two out of nine were 
elected. A majority in the common- 
council was thus secured, and this major- 
ity created the entire corporation. They 
elected the mayor—they turned out of 
office persons of the greatest integrity— 
and they conferred no less than twelve 
appointments by virtue of the power that 
they had thus assumed. There never was 
a case in which the proceedings had been 
more unfairly or more irregularly con- 
ducted. At the election the papers had 
been presented by one party in an un- 
folded state, by the other party in a folded 
state, and it was supposed that the ficti- 
tious and mutilated papers which had 
afterwards been discovered, were those 
which had been presented in the folded 
state. ‘The hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
state several other instances of what he 
considered gross fraud, and that the case 
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altogether was one of the most fraudulent 
nature. Healluded to the case of a young 
man named James Parker, who had been 
brought up for the purpose of imperson- 
ating his father, a person named James 
Parker; but at the last stage of the pro- 
ceeding, the man refused to go through 
with the impersonation, and this circum- 
stance caused the returning officer to say 
that he considered the proceeding had 
been badiy managed. He anticipated that 
an hon. Member might have some consti- 
tutional objection to his proposition. The 
only constitutional objection he could an- 
ticipate would be against dealing witha 
case which would more properly be cog- 
nizant before a court of law. He cer- 
tainly admitted that they might eject the 
two councillors, as he trusted they would 
be able to do, by the Court of King’s 
Bench; but, though they might do this, 
there was no legal proceeding which would 
enable them to get rid of the corporation 
which had been founded on those origin- 
ally fraudulent proceedings. Besides 
which it should be recollected, by those 
who urged an objection on constitutional 
grounds, that there were many cases in 
which the high functions of that House 
were called into action, in which it was 
necessary that they should take cogni- 
zance of matters which, considered sepa- 
rately by themselves, were matters pro- 
perly belonging to the jurisdiction of 
courts of law. He would only mention 
as an instance, the case of bribery 
at elections. The House of Com- 
mons had no_ jurisdiction over that 
offence looked at by itself; but when its 
highest powers were called into exercise 
in an Election Committee, it was com- 
pelled to investigate the circumstances 
attending that offence, which otherwise 
should be remitted to the courts of law. 
And again; last year it would be remem- 
bered, there was an unfortunate case of 
military interference at Wolverhampton ; 
now, if that had not gone off happily with 
a satisfactory explanation, a Committee of 
that House would have had to take cogni- 
zance of, and to examine into, cases of 
riots, assaults, manslaughter, and even of 
murder, when at the very moment, per- 
haps, trials for all those offences might be 
pending in courts of law. He did believe 
that this was an exception, an extraordi- 
nary exception, to the general rule, and 
one which he believed had never oceurred 
before ; and it was upon these grounds, 
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and upon these principles, that he humbly 
moved “for leave to bring in a Bill to 
void all the late Municipal Elections for 
the Borough of Poole and to proceed to 
new elections.” 

Mr. William Wynn said, the hon. and 
learnedGentleman had not removed the con- 
stitutional objections which he(Mr. Wynn) 
had expressed on a former occasion, to the 
principle of the measure which was pro- 
posed to be introduced. As the hon. 
Member had alluded to him particularly, 
he would refer to the two most striking 
arguments which had been urged by the 
hon. Gentleman, and which appeared to 
him to have been the only arguments 
that had been urged to vindicate this pro- 
ceeding. The hon. Member had stated, 
that the House took cognizance of many 
proceedings which were cognizant in a 
court of law, and stated the case of 
bribery at an election for the return of a 
Member to serve in Parliament. There 
was, however, a considerable difference 
between bribery at a municipal election, 
or any other misconduct on such an occa- 
sion, and similar misconduct affecting a 
Parliamentary election. In the latter case, 
the privileges of the House were distinctly 
interfered with, and it was in that view 
that the House took cognizance of it. 
He contended, that such a course as that 
proposed by the hon. Member would be 
most dangerous. It would be objection- 
able, in the first place, as perhaps affect- 
ing any proceeding that might take place 
in a court of common-law. Independent 
of this, there was the other objection, 
that if once Parliament interfered in a 
case of this kind, and passed a Bill to re- 
medy such a case as the hon. Member 
had alleged, supposing such a case to be 
established, they could not, in equity, re- 
fuse a Bill to apply to every other case 
that might be brought under their notice. 
He entertained great objections to the 
description of evidence which had been 
received in the Committee. In the Re- 
port to which the Committee had agreed, 
there were continual references to afhi- 
davits in the appendix, in support of 
statements contained in it. Now, on re- 
ferring to the appendix, he could not dis- 
cover one single affidavit ; and even if they 
had been there, was that evidence which 
would be received in any court of justice 
in this kingdom? He ventured to say 
it would not; and then he asked, whether 
that House would proceed to legislate upon 
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such evidence? He must say, that he en- 
tertained great apprehension of danger 
from these new proceedings. He consi- 
dered that if the principle of the inter- 
ference of Parliament in cases of this de- 
scription were once established, there was 
an end to the influence of the cognizance 
of such proceedings before the courts of 
law, and whether alone or supported by 
the decision of the House, he would pro- 
test against the proposed measure, which, 
in his mind, was calculated to open the 
door to every kind of oppression and in- 
convenience to the public. He did not 
intend of himself to press a division, but 
he should record his decided disapproba- 
tion of the proposed measure. 

Mr. Poulter begged to say a word, in 
explanation, after what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman in respect to the 
evidence which was referred to in the Re- 
port. When the Committee met they found 
the greatest inconvenience and expense 
would arise from compelling persons to 
come up from Poole, and stay in London 
perhaps several days for the sole purpose 
of proving the manner in which they had 
given their votes; a point on which no 
question was raised by any person during 
the whole inquiry. It was for that reason, 
the Committee decided to receive the affi- 
davits of those persons on that point not 
as legal evidence (for that he admitted 
they could not be considered) but as 
prima facie evidence, with the consent of 
both parties to the inquiry. It was mere 
accident that prevented the affidavits ap- 
pearing in the Report ; it was quite evi- 
dent they were intended to be introduced 
from the allusions which the Report made 
to them. 

The Solicitor General said, he should 
be governed in the vote which he intended 
to give, for the motion of his hon. Friend, 
by one principle shortly stated, easily un- 
derstood, and consistent, too, with all the 
observations which had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. A pe- 
tition had been presented to that House 
by the hon. Member for Huddersfield 
(Mr. Blackburne), stating various matters 
of complaint relative to the late municipal 
elections for the borough of Poole. ‘That 
petition, after great discussion, was re- 
ferred to a Committee, composed of eleven 
Gentlemen, five of whom usually voted on 
the other side of the House ; as faira Com_ 
mittee as could be formed with an odd 
number : and that Committee was directed 
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‘to inquire into all the circumstances at- 
tending the late election of the Municipal 
Council for the Borough of Poole.” That 
Committee, having gone into evidence at 
great length, unanimously agreed to a Re- 
port recommending the adoption of some 
legislative measure as a remedy for the 
abuses into which they had been directed 
to inquire. Now, with such a recommend- 
ation from a Committee of that House, 
to tell his hon. Friend that the House 
would not permit him, as Chairman of that 
Committee,to act upon its ie bring- 
ing ina Bill to remove the fraudulently 
elected corporation was, he must say, a 
most singular course. He should give his 
cordial vote for the motion of his hon. 
Friend, reserving to himself of course the 
right of fully considering the details of the 
Bill which he asked leave to introduce. 

Mr. Agliondy said, he could fully cor- 
roborate the statement of his hon. Friend 
as to the affidavits being only received by 
the Committee as primd facie evidence 
upon a question admitted by both parties. 
It might be satisfactory to the House also 
to know that though he (Mr. Aglionby) 
thought the case required a_ stronger 
remedy than that now proposed, the 
Committee were unanimous in their adopt- 
ion of the Report which now laid upon 
the Table of the House. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Landed Property 


Lanpsp Property or Inresrates. | 
Mr. Ewart, being called upon by the 
Speaker, said, he understood that the hon. 
Member for Truro intended to oppose the 
Bill which he was about to ask leave to 
bring in; if so, he hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would avow his intention openly ¢« 
once, and not reserve himself to overturn 
itin some subsequent stage by a side-wind. 

Mr. Tooke certainly was prepared to 
object to the principle of the Bill which 
the hon, and learned Member wished to 
bring in. He should leave the hon. and 
learned Member, however, to adopt what- 
ever course he thought fit on the subject, 
merely suggesting to him that, in the pre- 
sent thin state of the House, it was hardly 
convenient to enter upon the discussion of 
so important a principle as that which his 
Bill embraced. 

Mr. Wiliams Wynn hoped the hon. 
Member would not discuss in so thin a 
House a subject which involved an alter- 
ation in all the principles of our Jaw con- 

erning property. 
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Mr. Ewart trusted the House would 
allow him to state his reasons for 
the motion he intended to make. He 
rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
providing that (in cases of intestacy and in 
the absence of any settlement to the con- 
trary) landed property should, like per- 
sonal property, be equally divided among 
the children or other next of kin of the de- 
ceased. His object was twofold; first, 
simply to assert the principle that, when 
the deceased had been silent as to the 
distribution of his landed property, the 
law should not unjustly, in his opinion, 
and even cruelly, presume in favour of 
unequal distribution. His next object was 
to make the executor the channel for the 


| conveyance of real, as he is now of per- 


sonal property. In France, in Prussia, in 
Italy, even in Austria and in. other Euro- 
pean countries, the presumption in favour 
of eqnal partition almost universally pre- 
vailed. He need not remind the House 
that the United States of America had 
also shaken off this unjust feudal prin- 
ciple. He was aware that some of the 
opponents of his measure would say, 
“ that the change proposed would produce 
little or no effect.” If so, why maintain 
anv longer a principle the injustice of 
which was not denied ; especially when he 
could show that, merely i in a legal point 
of view, the measure he suggested would 
be attended with considerable advantage 2? 
Another class of opponents of the measure 
would resist it on general principles. One 
of their favourite arguments was this : 
that the existing law, by bestowing all the 
property on the eldest son, threw the rest 
of the family into the mass of the people; 

that thus the younger branches of the 
aristocracy became a portion of the peo- 
ple, and were again implanted in the soil 
from which they originally sprung. This 
he conceived was a fallacy, unsupported 
by theory and contradicted by experience. 
He would put it to this test. Let the 
public only look to those professions which 
require industry and talent for the cer- 
tainty of advancement; let them look to 
the eminent profession of medicine, to the 
courts of law, to the judicial benches; let 
them turn towards the mercantile profes- 
sion; in all these laborious occupations 
they would find the appearance of even 
a singie member of an_aristocratical 


family the exception, not the rule. 
But in professions where patronage 
was the prine ipal means of advancement, 
2 {; 
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in the army, the navy, the Church, they 
would find the appearance of aristocratic 
names infinitely more frequent than where 
merit and toil were the ways to fortune. 
This objection, therefore, he held to be 
fallacious. The next objection sprung 
from a portion of the political economists. 
He had, however, on his side, the more 
philosophic writers, among them Adam 
Smith, Say, Simondi, while his principal 
modern opponent was, he believed, Mr. 
M‘Culloch. The main argument of this 
class of opponents was, that the law of 
primogeniture favoured the distribution of 
property into large masses, and thus en- 
couraged the reproduction of wealth, But 
he apprehended that this also was an 
error. Even in France, a country where 
not only property was equally divided 


Landed Property 


in cases of intestacy, but where a testator | 


was restricted from making an arbitrary 
distribution of it, even there the. effect 
of such a law had been in many cases 
not infinite partition, but increased accu- 
mulation. The fact was stated by M. de 
Cazes (among others) in the celebrated 
debate on the Droit d’Ainisse; and it 
appeared from the tables (of unquestion- 
able authority) in the work of Mr. Henry 
Bulwer, who had ably treated this sub- 
ject, that the general result in France for 
many years past had only been a slight 
increase of subdivision. On the other 
hand, in Ireland, where (asin this country) 
the law of unequal distribution continues 
to prevail, the land was infinitely subdi- 
vided. The fact was, that in civilized 
times and in civilized countries, the division 
of accumulation of landed property, like 
that of personal property, would follow 
the interests of the community. The best 
thing they could do for it was to leave it 
free ; not interposing artificial obstacles, 
which were fraught with mischief as well 
as with injustice. For his (Mr. Ewart’s) part 
hecould conceive no class so beneficial to a 
country as a class of resident proprietors. 
If long leases were favourable to good 
cultivation, much more so must be the 
personal proprietorship of an individual. 
Enormous masses of property partook ne- 
cessarily, more or less, of the character of 
absenteeship. It was for the interests of 


society that the proprictor should be bim- 
self professionally engaged in the pursuit 
with which his welfare was identified. In 
his opinion, this partial presumption of 
the law in behalf of one favoured indivi- 
dual, was a source of domestic evil. It 
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| was a premium on the selfish passions of 


of Intestates, 


; human nature. He believed that many 
who, like himself, had been behind the 
| scenes at our places of aristocratical edu- 
cation, could testify to the unnatural feel- 
_ings which this law or custom had engen- 
dered. He would draw a veil over such 
| feelings, and say, in language far more 
/expressive than any other he could use, 
‘that under the influence of such an usage, 
o zaudebant fraterno funere fratres, 
| Destitit extinctos natus lugere parentes.” 

| The measure which he proposed, would 
also have the advantage of simplifying, 
cheapening, and expediting legal proceed- 
ings. Under it the executor or the admi- 
nistrator would become the channel 
through which real or personal property 
might be distributed. Instead of a long 
and expensive inquiry after the parties to 
| the succession, application might at once 
| be made to the personal representative of 
the deceased. This measure would also 
be a remedy for acts of injustice, such as 
the following: Under the existing law, 
for instance, if a man purchased a free- 
hold estate, and raised half the purchase- 
money by mortgage of half the purchased 
estate, and died intestate, his heir would 
have a right to claim the discharge of this 
mortgage out of the personal estate of the 
deceased. So that the grandson of such 
a person (if he were the heir) might absorb 
in the liquidation of the claim upon the 
landed property, the whole of the personal 
property, and take it all away from the 
very children of the deceased. Evils such 
as these would be obviated by the measure 
which he (Mr. Ewart) proposed. Some 
might be of opinion that it did not proceed 
far enough. In his opinion entails also 
would eventually be deemed contrary to 
public policy. On this point opinions 
might vary; but the principles on which 
his measure was founded, were those of 
justice, and deserved consideration. He 
thought that the time was not distant 
when such principles would be, as they 
deserved to be, dear to the middle class 
and the democracy of England. 

Mr. Hume rose to second the Motion 
which had just been so ably advocated 
by his hon. Frien|; and he should be 
very happy to hear those who differed 
from his hon. Friend’s arguments take the 
trouble to answer them if they could. 
He (Mr. Hume) had always considered 
the present state of the law unfair; put- 
ting, as it did, the power into a father’s 
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hands of leaving a portion of his family 
totally unprovided for. By the law of 
nature, a man was bound to provide for 
the children which he had brought into 
the world. He was sorry to find that his 
hon. Friend, the Member for ‘Truro, was 
so desirous to oppose that which appeared 
to him so very excellent a measure. At 
the same time he hoped his hon, Friend 
would favour the House with the reasons 
why he opposed it. He hoped he would 
look at the general principles of justice 
upon which all our laws were founded, 
and hold himself prepared to sacrifice any 
individual advantage he might derive 
from the preseut state of the law to the 
general interests of the community at 
large. For his own part, he could only 
say, that from one end of the country to 
the other, except only by those whose 
interests would be immediately affected 
by it, a measure like this would be hailed 
as one of justice and expediency, 

Mr. Tooke said, he had no personal in- 
terest against the principle of the present 
motion, for he was himself a younger bro- 
ther; but he would oppose the principle, 
however, most strenuously, because he 
thought it was one which, in a House like 
the present, it was highly inconvenient 
to discuss at all. He did notthink, that a 
question of this kind ought to be brought 
forward without some inquiry on the part 
of Parliament; but the hon. Member had 
suddenly brought it without preparation 
or notice. Such a proposition would 
not meet the support of that House, nor 
the support of the public at large. He 
was sure that the law officers of the 
Crown, the Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
ral, would nct come forward as the advo- 
cates of such a measure. It might have 
a few supporters, many of whom perhaps 
entertained ulterior views, but he did not 
think that it would find much support 
amongst the sound and well-thinking part 
of the English people. This was a ques- 
tion involving one of the fundamental 
bulwarks of the constitution and stability 
of property, extending to the total de- 
struction of that fair and reasonable in- 
fluence which the property and aristo- 
cracy of the country was allowed to 
possess. He called upon the House, 
therefore, to interpose against the very 
initiatory step of sucha measure as the 
present, and not allow it to be brought 
even to a second reading. 

Mr, Roebuck; Sir, the hon, and learned 
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Gentleman, who has just sat down, in 
rising to Oppose the motion of my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Liverpool, has in 
an off hand way, in the short space of a 
five minutes speech, taken upon himself 
to decide a question which has long occu- 
pied the attention and engaged the inves- 
tigation of men, profound, intelligent, 
aud philosophical: men learned in the 
jaw—not in that subordinate branch of it 
only to which the hon. Gentleman belongs, 
but in those higher branches of the 
study which are founded on science. The 
whole of the argumentation of the hon. 
Member (and Ido him great honour in 
calling it argumentation) consisted in this, 
that this measure was not brought forward 
by the Government. Why, Sir, nothing 
is ever brought forward by the Govern- 
ment, until they are compelled to it 
by the people: some hon. Member, like 
my hon, Friend in this instance, brings 
the subject before the consideration of the 
House ; public attention is directed to it, 
and though for the first time, perhaps the 
motion may be rejected, the period 
arrives when the people come forward and 
compel the Government to take the 
matter up. Then, Sir, the hon. Gentle- 
man says this is a question not fit to be 
discussed. What is the question, Sir? 
it is this, that whereas, by the English 
law, contrary to all systems of jurispru- 
dence, a distinction is made in the manner 
in which property is devolved, between 
the two species of property called real 
and personal by the English law. The 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Liver- 
pool, in common with every jurist in 
Europe, thinks this is a distinction which 
ought not to exist; and considers it is a 
fair subject for deliberation in this House, 
whether or not it is an erroneous distinc- 
tion; and this, Sir, is the question on 
which the hon. Member for Truro gets 
up and says, ‘* It is a question of such 
great public importance; it is one in- 
volving so tremendous an amount of 
private imterest and personal consider- 
ation; in short it is so serious a matter, 
that you are not tobe permitted to discuss 
it.” That is the reasoning of the hon. 
Gentleman : well then, Sir, what does the 
hon. Member for Truro say further? he 
seemed to consider the law of primo- 
geniture the great basis of the constitu- 
tion; he seemed to think that the exist- 
ence of the aristocracy of this countiy 
was bound up with the law of primogeni- 
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ture. Why, Sir, if he means, that the 
aristocracy of this country cannot exist 
without the “ influence,” derived from 
large masses of property, which are accu- 
mulated under the present system in their 
hands, I say the sooner you get rid of the 
aristocracy the better. If they desire to 
influence their fellow countrymen, let 
them obtain that influence by intelligence 
and moral worth: the influence derived 
from those great masses of property which 
are accumulated in their hands by the 
present system, is injurious to the State. 
If the hon. Member for Truro means to 
say, that the House of Lords cannot exist 
without those masses of property, then 
the sooner that House is got rid of the 
better. [Oh, from Mr. Trevor.] The 
hon. Member opposite seems surprised at 
that; but I tell him, that before he 
descends into that grave, into which all 
must descend, (and I hope it will not be 
for many long years) he will hear much 
more extravagant declarations; and if I 
am not mistaken, he will see those princi- 
ples carried into full operation. The time 
will inevitably come, when horrible and 
terrifying as the prospect of it may seem, 
when large masses of property will no 
longer enable a man to clog and control 
the course of justice; and when a man 
will be regarded, and have influence on 
personal considerations alone. On these 
grounds I give my cordial support to the 
motion of my hon. Friend. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
of opinion, that the present was not a fit 
lime to entertain a question of such mag- 
nitude, as that involved in the motion of 
the hon. Member for Liverpool. Dealing 
with the question, even on the basis of the 
arguments of the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool, he did not concur in the opinion, 
that the present law of descent impeded 
the improvement of the country. He was 
satisfied, that if a comparison were in- 
stituted between the relative condition of 
this country to that of France and Ame- 
rica, that test was one which would not 
prove the superiority of those nations in 
this respect over this empire. But when 
he perceived the view which the hon. 
Member for Bath took of this motion, he 
felt the more strongly impressed with 
the necessity of opposing it. Let that 
hon. Member, instead of introducing the 
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hereditary distinctions and the power of 


the House of Lords, as incidental toj|the hon, Member for Liverpool. 
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this matter, bring forward a distinct pro- 
position on the subject, and he would be 
prepared to grapple with it; and he 
trusted, to prove that, however the hon. 
Member might flatter himself that there 
was a party in the country which coin- 
cided with him on this subject, his senti- 
ments were not supported by the mass of 
its inhabitants, as they were represented 
in that House. It was, im his opinion, a 
false hypothesis—it was an arrant mistake 
to suppose that a case was made out for 
the destruction of one branch of the 
Legislature, solely because it occasionally 
caused irregularity or inconvenience, con- 
sequences which he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had often deplored as 
resulting from the conduct of that branch 
of the Legislature, but which were not to 
be fixed on as peculiar to that institution 
alone, but rather to be regarded as an inci- 
dent to which every human institution was 
subject. On those grounds, if the House 
went to a division, he was prepared to 
oppose the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. Aglionby: I rise to rescue the 
hon. Member for Liverpool, from the 
unfair speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Every sentence of that speech is, not an 
answer to the motion of my honorable 
Friend, but to the hon. Member for 
Bath. Now, Sir, I for one beg to say, 
that I support the motion on far different 
grounds from those which appear to in- 
fluence that hon. and learned Member, 
and I protest on my own part, and on the 
part of my hon. Friend, the Member for 
Liverpool, against being bound by any 
thing that has fallen from the hon, and 
learned Member. Reference has been 
made to the thin attendance of Members 
on the present occasion as an argument 
against bringing forward the motion. 
Why, Sir, whose fault is it that we have a 
thin House? And if hon. Gentlemen will 
not attend and do their duty, are other hon. 
Members to be prevented from voting 
according to their conscientious convic- 
tions? And as to the time of the Session 
also, to which the hon. Member for Truro 
alluded, what is there in that? I am 
quite sure we shall have time amply suffi- 
cient to discuss this measure. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, referred to the Real Property 
Commission, and said, that they had not 
recommended the alteration proposed by 
That 
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would be a strong argument certainly, if 
founded in truth; but the fact is, that 
that Commission had no power to propose 
new laws; their powers were expressly 
limited to revising the laws which 
already existed. This is the only argu- 
ment which has been brought against 


my hon. Friend’s motion, worth con-, 


sidering: there is no foundation in it, 
as I think the House wiil see, and I 
shall, therefore, give him my strenuous 
support. 

The Attorney General observed, that 
the question which the House had to de- 
termine was, whether or not it was expe- 
dient that this Bill should be introduced ? 
Now, without entering into the question 
of the law of primogeniture, on which he 
had bestowed much attention, and on 
which he had expressed opinions to which 
he still adhered, he was prepared to main- 
tain, that the public time might be much 


better employed, in the present state of 


the business of the House and the public 
feeling of the country, than in discussing 
a speculative question such as that which 
had been brought forward. As far as the 
argument of the hon. Member for Bath 
was concerned,he should only remind him, 
that to effect the object which he seemed 
desirous of seeing attained, it would be 
necessary to go further than he proposed, 
namely, to destroy the power of making 
marriage settlements and wills, because 
whilst that subsisted, there was no means 
of preventing property from being accu- 
mulated, and by a certain portion of the 
community, and transmitted to their heirs. 
With respect to the object of this Bill, as 


stated by the hon. Member for Liverpool, | 


it would, in his opinion, produce no effect. 
What was proposed by it? To have the 


real property of a man who died intestate | 


divided amongst his heirs equally. But in 


ninety-nine cases out of every 100,real pro-_ 


perty was disposed of either by settlement 
or will. As tothe example of France, with 
regard to primogeniture, he trusted it was 
one which would never be followed by this 
country. As he had already said, this 


was avery inopportune oceasion for dis- | 


cussing the principle of primogeniture, 
when so many subjects of pressing import- 
ance claimed the attention of Parliament. 
He was lately asked by several hon. Mem- 
bers, when he meant to introduce a mea- 
sure for doing away with the defects to 
which the franchise of the country, in its 
present state, was subject. He hoped, with 
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the assistance of his noble Friend near 
him (Lord John Russell), soon to be able 
to do so; and that was an improvement 
which it was much more desirable to en- 
deavour to effect, than to spend the public 
time in the discussion of an abstract ques- 
tion such as that now before the House. 
Sir Robert Inglis was happy, after the 
speech of the hon. Member for Bath, to 
hear the speeches of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Attorney-General. It 
| was not the speech of the hon. Member for 
Bath, but the cheers with which it was re- 
ceived, that made it right that it should be 
replied to by a Member of the Government, 
and the law advisers of the Crown. The 
hon. Member for Bath had left no doubt 
either of his wish, or of his object, should 
his life be prolonged. One object was the 
practical annihilation ofone branch of the 
Legislature. Hesaw the hon. Member for 
Bath nodded assent. Then the present 
question was not whether they would agree 
with the hon. Member for Liverpool, but 
whether they would follow the hon. Mem- 


ber for Bath? The commentator was of 


equal authority with the author. The real 
question was, whether the House of Lords 
was to be overthrown and destroyed ? The 
hon. Member for Bath must go further 
'than the proposed Bill, and he meaut to 


go further, because if he did not, how 


could he prevent the accumulation of 


property in the hands of eldest sons ? 
When he entered the House, he thought 
it scarcely possible that such a question 
should be discussed in such a House. He 
trusted the House would reject the mo- 
tion. 

Colonel Thompson said, the mention of 
the House of Lords originated with the 
hon. Member for Truro, though they now 


‘his side of the House. He thought he 
could prove that this question was not un- 
|} important in the public opinion of the 
people of England. He was lately ina 
large assembly of the intelligent citizens of 
/a populous commercial town, who called 
/on him to discourse to them on a political 
subject; and when the subject was an- 
| nounced, what was it but this of primo- 
geniture. He did so, and he found a per- 
suasion in their minds that the effect of the 
| system of primogeniture wasto concentrate 
power in the eldest branches of families, to 
| enable them to support the junior branches 
| at the public expense, It was supposed 
that great peril and danger might arise 


sought to turn it to the disadvantage of 
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from the portioning of landed property. 
He had given the subject the best consi- 
deration in his power, and could not see 
any cause of alarm. If the division of 
Janded property was carried on, as in some 
parts of France, till some of the proprietors 
were as poor as the cotters in Ireland, the 
only result would be, that these proprietors 
would be poor without hard work, while 
the Irish were poor with hard work. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor: the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath was pleased to 
wish me lengthened days, for which [ am 
extremely obliged to him; but I must say, 
that long as my life may be, I hope I shall 
never sit on the same benches with the 
hon. Gentleman. I shall certainly most 
strongly oppose the present motion, for, 
though I am scarcely surprised at any 
thing which emanates from the opposite 
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side, yet I own I was not prepared for so | 


monstrous and extravagant a proposition 
as this; and one which would involve the 
whole landed property of the country in 
chaos and confusion, 


| small estates. 


Mr. Warburton said, it was most un- | 
warrantable to oppose the introduction of | 


a measure solely on the ground of the good 
or evil effects which an hon. Member 
might anticipate from its being carried into 
alaw. On the same principle that this 
measure was opposed—namcely, the opin- 
ion of the hon. Member for Bath that it 
would have the effect of dividing the 
wealth and diminishing the power of the 


aristocracy—the change in the law when | 


fines and recoveries were first allowed, 
might have been resisted. No alteration 
was better calculated than that to spread 
the wealth of the aristocracy ; and surely 
no measure could be devised which was 
more likely to have the effect of lessening 
their power than the Reform Bill. These 
changes were, however, effected, notwith- 
standing the prophecies which some ex- 
pressed of their injurious consequences. 
So in like manner should Parliament sanc- 
tion the present motion if it were consi- 
dered likely to prove beneficial. 

The Soltcitor Gencral quite agreed with 
the hon. Member who spoke last, that the 
House should not be deterred from enter- 
taining the consideration of a measure of 
salutary reform, solely on the ground that 
some hon. Members presaged that evils 
would result from its passing. But he 
was unprepared to sanction a measure 
which would be inefficient and mischiev- 
ous, by giving it the name of a reform, 
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The measure would, in his opinion, be 
perfectly nugatory. [Hear, hear]. He un- 
derstood the meaning of that cheer, which 
was this—-“ if the measure be nugatory, 
why not allow it to pass?” That was cer- 
tainly a crude system of legislation which 
the hon. Member seemed anxious to have 
adopted, and which was grounded on this 
argument, ‘* because this measure is not 
likely to have any effect, therefore you are 
bound to vote for it.” It was unquestion- 
able, that, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
one hundred, property was not regulated by 
the law of the land, but by a law of the 
individual’s own creation, in the disposal 
of his property either by will, by lease, or 
bond, or by some such process, by which 
he distributed his property. It was said 
that in Kent, where this equal partition of 
landed property existed, the distribution 
was smaller than in Northumberland. So 
it was; but not smaller than in Surrey, 
where there was an influx of small capital, 
which was employed in the purchase of 
It was said, that the mea- 
sure was required, but to show how little 
the public thought of the subject generally, 
he might mention that there was at the 
moment a Bill on the table for the total 
annihilation of gavel-kind throughout the 
kingdom (not even excepting the county 
of Kent, in which the system of participa- 
tion now exclusively prevailed), aud up to 
the present hour, not one petition had been 
presented against it. Upon every consi-« 
deration of the question he felt called upon 
to resist the motion. 

Mr. William Smith O’Brien thought 
the best course would be to meet the 
Motion with an amendment of the pre- 
vious question, which he accordingly pro- 
posed, 

Mr. Jervis seconded the amendment. 

On the question being put from the 
Chair, 

Mr. Grote said, he could not help 
thinking that by far the greater portion of 
the observations made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Truro were totally unconnected 
with the question at issue. If the discus- 
sion had been diverted from the intention 
of its originator into a question as to the 
bearings and inferences, whether favour- 
able or unfavourable, of the contemplated 
measure upon the aristocracy of the coun- 
try, it was the hon. Member to whom he 
alluded, and not the hon. Member for 
Bath, who first set that example. From 
the supposition that the hon. Member for 
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Liverpool contemplated any such discus- 
sion as likely to originate from his motion 
he entirely acquitted him, and he could 
not refrain from observing, that much 
injustice had been done him by the attri- 
buting an expectation of the kind. Hav- 
ing said so much, in justice to his hon. 
Friend, he had to beg the attention of the 
House while he said a word or two upon 
the general question thus brought under 
notice. Had he any hope that the sub- 
ject would be again brought under notice 
during the Session, he would not now have 
troubled the House, but as the observations 
which had fallen from the Members of the 
Government held out no such prospect, 
he felt called upon to take the opportu- 
nity now offered of expressing his cordial 
acquiescence in the principle upon which 
the proposed measure was founded. That 
the law of the land should be made closely 
to follow those principles which accorded 
best with justice, was a self-evident pro- 
position. Now he must say, that if, by the 
operation of any law, the whole of a man’s 
property was handed over to one child to 
the exclusion of others, that law was 
altogether irreconcileable with any view 
of either justice or equity. This was the 
principle upon which he supported the 
motion, and although, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, it might prove inopera- 
tive, if from no other motive than an 
unwillingness to suffer so glaring an 
infringement of domestic justice to have 
the sanction of the law, he would continue 
to do so upon every occasion, and in 
whatever shape the subject might be 
brought under the notice of the House. 
But it was not to intestate cases alone 
that he intended his observations to apply. 
He was anxious that in all cases an equal 
participation of property should take place, 
and he derived an additional inducement 
to support his hon. Friend’s Bill, in the 
expectation that its enactments might set 
an example to all fathers in the disposal 
of their effects. Where a preference was 
given in any degree by a testator, the 
family invariably became divided by do- 
mestic feuds and bickerings. If for no 
other reason,he would be inclined certainly 
to support any measure calculated to dis- 
continue, if not prohibit, the continuance 
of that practice. Such being his opinion, 
as to the principle upon which his hon. 
Friend’s motion was based, it was scarcely 
necessary for himin conclusion to observe, 
that it had his entire acquiescence, and in 
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the event of a division, should meet with 
his support. 


Mr. Villiers observed, that settlements 
generally followed the law. The law 
declared, that land should descend to the 
eldest sons, and that personal property 
should be distributed equally amongst all 
the children. That this was the manner 
in which property was generally settled 
the Solicitor General could not deny. This 
proved, that the law influenced public 
opinion in matters of settlement, and 
therefore he did not consider it wholly 
inoperative. In case of a division, the 
motion should have his vote. 

Lord John Russell rose chiefly in conse- 
quence of the amendment of the hon. 
Member for Clare, and the observations 
subsequently made by the hon. Member for 
London, to address a few observations to the 
House. He thought it was already clearly 
proved by the law officers of the Crown, 
that if they fairly considered the Bill 
which the hon. Member proposed to bring 
in, it would be found inoperative in ninety- 
nine out of 100 of the cases it was intended 
to meet. Now, this fact he looked upon 
as being in itself quite sufficient to justify 
his opposition to the proposition. He 
could not, however, so meet the hon. 
Member for London. That hon. Member’s 
argument, if he understood it rightly, was 
to the efiect, that although the Bill might 
be found inoperative, it would be advisable 
to have a legislative declaration, that the 
law of the land as it now stood, with 
respect to the succession of property, was 
unjust. Now, that was the very conclu- 
sion to which he did not wish to come. 
There were now two propositions before 
the House. There was in the first place 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Liverpool to bring in a Bill which it was 
| proved would be inoperative, and there 
was the further proposition for making 
a declaration which, without in any way 
remedying the defect, would, ipso facto, 
proclaim the present law relating to suc- 
cessions to be an unjust one. Now could 
the Government stop at such a point— 
could the Legislature stop at such a point ? 
In his opinion, if the House agreed with 
the hon. Member for London, in declaring 
the existing law of descent of property to 
the eldest son an injustice, it would be 
obliged, as a consequence, to do that which 
the French people had compelled the 
|French Chamber of Deputies to do— 
inamely, to pass a law taking from the 
| father of a family the power of committing 
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such injustice ; or, in other words, to de- 
termine, that where a man had a certain 
number of children, and a certain amount 
of property, he should not give a larger 
portion to one than another, but distribute 
equally according to the laws of justice. 
Such being his opinion, as the consequence 
of the proposed Bill, he should vote against 
it ; and he desired it should be understood, 
that this opposition was occasioned not by 
the circumstance of the motion having 
been brought forward in a thin House, 
but a disinclination to give any encourage- 
ment to the principle upon which it was 
founded. He had only in conclusion to 
observe, that thinking it would be better 
to mect the motion with a direct nega- 
tive, it was his intention to oppose _the 
amendment of the hon. Member for 
Clare. 


Mr. Pease thought, that they ought not 
to refuse to apply a first principle in a 
particular instance, because the principle 
which more generally prevailed was an 
unjust one. ‘The present case merely ap- 
plied to intestate persons, and he thought 
the State ought to interfere in a manner 
strictly in accordance with the principles 
of justice. From the law, as it at present 
existed, many inconveniences resulted. It 
wus the custom with persons who, in 
trade, accumulated money, to invest it in 
landed property, and to apportion their 
property equally among their children ; 
they had to make their wills once a-year, 
as they increased their investments. ‘They 
sometimes, on an average, had to make 
their wills five times every six years—a 
necessity created by the existing law, 
which was exceedingly inconvenient. 

Mr. Williams Wynn concurred with 
the noble Lerd (Lord John Russell), that 
this was a motion which ought not to be 
got rid of by the previous question. He 
objected to it, not only on the ground 
that it would be nugatory, but that the 
principle would be mischievous. The law 
and practice, which gives the preference to 
Primogeniture in the disposition of pro- 
perty, were so interwoven with our habits 
and customs, that they ought not to be 
changed on light gr ounds ; and he had yet 
heard no ground sufficiently strong to 
induce him to consent to the proposition. 
If Parliament were to declare this law 
unjust, it would be impossible to prevent 
the consequences, and they would be 
subversive of*the constitution of the House 
of Lords. The succession of property 
must go in the peerage to the eldest 
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son, and it would be impossible to keep 
up the principle of such succession if 
there were to be an equal division of pro- 
perty in other cases. If the nobility of 
England were a separate caste, as in some 
nations, the rank descending equally to all 
the children, there might be some ground 
for dividing the property equally among 
them ; but where the succession was to be 
kept up only in the person of one, and all the 
rest wasmerged in the mass of the people, 
it would be impossible to make an equal di- 
vision of the property. The great mass of 
it must descend with and support the rank. 
If the property were subdivided, what was 
to become of the title, which must descend 
to one, and could not, like the property, be 
divided amongst all? In fact, hereditary 
nobility and the disposition of property 
were so blended together, that it was not 
possible to disturb the one without endan- 
gering the other. ‘They could not change 
this part of the law without endangering 
the whole system of hereditary succession. 
Vor that step, he was not prepared ; 
and, therefore, was most anxious that 
the proposition should be met by a direct 
negative. He was convinced, that the 
present law was more conducive to the 
happiness of the State at large, and to 
individuals in general, than if a more 
equal division of landed property were 
to prevail. Where had any country 
attained to greater prosperity under the 
enforcement of the law of equal distribu- 
tion, than this country had attained under 
the law of Primogeniture? Although the 
ancient law of France, like the present, re- 
strained the parent from giving more than 
a certain portion of his property to his eldest 
son, a portion which varied in many of the 
provinces, yet the practice was brought 
much nearer to the law prevailing in 
England ; but that was done by means of 
persecution and injustice; for the younger 
children were left by their parents to 
starve, unless they would renounce their 
share of the future estate to which they 

might be entitled. No argument had been 
adduced, to show that this would be an 
improvement of the law of England, or 
that it would tend to make the country 
happy. The United States of America 
had been referred to; but the circum- 
stances of England and the United States 
of America were widely different, The one 
country was a republic—the other, a here« 
ditary monarchy. The one was a mixture 
of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy 
—the other was a pure democracy, without 
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any admixture of ee If he sup- 
posed it desirable to get rid of the aristo- 
cracy and monarchy, he should feel that the 
measure of the hon. Gentleman was one 
great step towards the accomplishment of 
that object. But it would not stop there ; 
for the argument of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath went much further. He 
said, that he hoped those masses of pro- 
perty which now exist in this country 
would finally be dispersed ; and, according 
to his view, we ought to have an agrarian 
law. [Mr. Roebuck: No! No!) Nothing 
else could be the consequence of the prin- 
ciple which the hon. Gentleman advocated ; 
possibly, indeed, not in the course of one life; 
but that principle, if adopted, would ulti- 
mately lead to such a result. If this measure 
were fit to be sanctioned by the House, 
it must be maintained on much stronger, 
and much more forcible, grounds than any 
that had as yet been urged ; but believing 
that it would, if passed into a law, produce 
those consequences which he had described 
and deprecated, though it did not neces- 
sarily bear on its face any such ulterior 
objects, he should vote decidedly against it. 

Mr. William Smith O Brien consented 
to withdraw his amendment, but in case 
the House went to a division, he should 
be compelled to vote in favour of the Bill. 


Mr. Ewart said, in reply, that he did 
not consider he had been generously dealt 
with by the hon. Gentlemen on the oppo- 


site side of the House. 


should be bound by all he said. 


withdraw his motion. 
The House divided on the original 
motion: Ayes 29 ; Noes 45:—Majority 16. 
Leave to bring in the Bill refused. 


The AYEs. 

Jervis, J. 

Leader, J. T. 

Molesworth, Sir W. 

O’Brien, W. S. 

Pease, J. 

Roebuck, J. A. 

Scholefield, J. 

Strutt, E. 

Thompson, Colonel 

Thornely, T. 

Tulk, C. A. 

Wakley, T. 

Warburton, H. 
TELLERS. 

Ewart, W. 

Villiers, C, P, 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bish, T. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Butler, hon. P. 
Chichester, J. 
Elphinstone, II. 
Grote, G. 

Hastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hume, J. 


Although he | 
felt the honour of being supported by the | 
talents of his hon. Friend, the Member for | 
Bath, he did not think it fair, that he | 
He | 
should not, and never had intended to | 


Oyster Fisheries. 


THE NOES. 


Macleod, R. 
Mangles, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Peel, rt. hon. W. Y. 
Pelham, hon. C. 
Pollington, Lord Vist. 
Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandford, E. A. 
Steuart, R. 

Stuart, Lord D. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Tancred, H. W. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Trevor, hon, A. 
Twiss, H. 

Vere, Sir C. 
Wigney, I, N. 
Wilson, H. 

Wynn, rt. hn, C.W_ 


TELLERS. 


Tooke, W. 
Stanley, J. 


Adam, Sir C. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Angerstein, J. 
Archdall, M. 
Baines, E. 
Baring, F.T. 
Baring T. 
Bonham, R. F. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chapman, A. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cripps, J. 
Dick, Q. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Follet, Sir W. 
Forster, C. S, 
French, F. 
Hay, Sir J. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hobhouse, right hon. 
Sir J. 
Howick, Lord Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Lambton, H. 
Lushington, Dr, 


Oyster Fisneriss.} Mr. Francis 
Baring rose to draw the attention of the 
House to the necessity of making some 
more effectual provision for the protection 
of the breed of oysters on our coasts. The 
Osyter Fishery, he was sorry to say, was 
not so weil guarded as the fisheries for this 
valuable fish upon the coast of France by 
its Government. It was well known to 
the naturalist, as well as the fisherman, 
that the worst results followed in all cases 
where the oyster beds were disturbed, or 
attempted to be dredged, during the breed- 
ing season, and that a precise period 
should be fixed, when the oyster had ob- 
tained a certain size, before which it 
should be illegal to take the young oysters 
off the bed. On the south-west coast 
there was a district in which he was 
assured that the breed of fish had been so 
much disturbed, by irregularities on the 
| part of the fishermen, that out of 300 
| boats employed formerly, only ten or 
| fifteen boats were engaged at the present 
| period in this fishery. The object of the 
| Bill he now moved for leave to introduce 
| was two-fold—to ensure an adequate sup- 
| ply, and provide a resource for the industry 

of a very meritorious class of seamen, who 
were wont to look to this fishery as their 
legitimate field of occupation. The hon. 
_ Member concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the better regulation 
and improvement of the Oyster Fisheries 


| in England and Wales. 
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Captain Pechell perfectly concurred in 
the propriety of such an enactment. From 
what he had so often witnessed of the 
Oyster Fishery on the Coast of Sussex 
and Hampshire, he was convinced some 
measure of the kind was necessary. He 
felt convinced that by it the interests of 
our military marine, and the maritime 
strength of the country would be pro- 
moted, 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


Russia Company.| Mr. Hume rose to 
move for Returns of the Dues paid to the 
Russian Company of Merchants trading to 
Petersburg and elsewhere, on Russian 
produce, imported into this country, with 
Copies of the Charter of the Russian Com- 
pany, the Duties payable on admission 
into the Company by Merchants enrolled, 
and the Rules existing for the conduct of 
the affairs of the Russian Company. The 
duties levied on Russian produce, imported 
were, under the direction of the Russian 
Incorporated Company, a species of anti- 
quated system of monopoly, which it was 
high time the Government should abro- 
gate. There was one striking inconsist- 
ency in the present system, which was, 
that the Charter only extended to the 
ports of old Russia; so that imports from 
her new acquisition of territory were— 
though these ports were fully one-half of 
all the Russian Ports—exempt from con- 
trol of the Russian Company. And 
another anomaly was, that these dues were 
not allowed by the Act of Incorporation 
to be levied on Russian imports into ports 
of Ireland and Scotland. Many oaths 
were required by the regulations of the 
Company, for the purpose of identifying 
the property as Russian property, which 
ought now at once to be abolished. He 
hoped to have the assent of the present 
enlightened Government to a future mea- 
sure, which should abolish these dues, and 
bring back this trade to the sound prin- 
ciple which was now so properly acted 
upon with respect to other branches of our 
commerce. He concluded by moving for 
the Returns already mentioned, which 
were granted. 

Merropouitan Porice.] Mr. Hume 
move for Returns of the expense of the Me- 
tropolitan and City Police Establishments 
for the last year. He had been one of a 
Committee which sat upon the subject of 
the police force for two years, and he had 
been happy to join that Committee in its 
approbation of the constitution and effici- 
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ency of that force, being himself a friend 
to the great principle of consolidation in 
these institutions. He had, however, since 
made representations which he believed 
would, if followed up, have saved a con- 
siderable portion of the 200,000/. which 
this body of men—4,000 men at present— 
cost the public. It was singular that, 
after the admitted advantages derivable 
from the centralization and consolidation 
of the police force in the Metropolis, 
there should be a force, namely—the 
Mounted Patrole, which was not subject 
to the Metropolitan Police Commissioners, 
but was governed and controlled by a set 
of Magistrates, the most active of whom 
was a clerk of the Home Office. There 
were no less than nine police officers 
whose appointment devolved to the Magis- 
trates including the River Thames District. 
The consequence was, there was a constant 


| jealousy between the Magistrates’ police 


and the Metropolitan, which too often dis- 
played itself to the interruption of justice, 
and in a departure from that line of cordial 
co-operation which it was anticipated 
would have been the result of placing the 
whole police force under one controlling 
authority. If this were remedied he 
thought the expense of three or four 
hundred men might be saved, and there 
would be no occasion to vote the usual grant 
of 60,000/. yearly out of the Consolidated 
Fund. Owing to the jealousy of the City 
authorities, there was some difficulty in 
coming at the amount of charge made to 
the public for the City Police; but he 
hoped, that as the City would probably be 
brought this Session under the same whole- 
some regulations as other Corporations 
throughout the country, those difficulties 
would vanish, and no opposition would be 
offered to the project of consolidation and 
uniform control, The hon. Member 
moved for Returns of the expense of the 
Metropolitan Police, the City Police, the 
Mounted Patrole, and the Regulations of 
the Police Officers, with the fines and fees 
levied thereon for the last year. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle should not 
object to the motion of the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, though he entertained some 
doubts as to the possibility of obtaining 
part of the information sought, particularly 
as regarded the police of the city of Lon- 
don. He admitted, that it was most de- 
sirable that the whole police force of the 
metropolis should be under one head. 

Mr. Charles Ross expressed his grati- 
fication at the manner in which the Police 
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Bill had operated, and thought that it was | 
most desirable that the officers at the | 
head of the establishment should have the | 
power of granting gratuitous rewards and 
pensions to persons belonging to the force | 
who had conducted themselves in a manner 
to entitle themselves to such distinctions. 
The Chancellor of the Lechequer entirely | 
concurred, that the principle of remune- 
ration ought to be extended; and it was! 
most satisfactory to him to find, however | 
persons might have differed in opinion as_ 
to the propriety of establishing the present 
system of police, that all parties now bore 
testimony to the admirable manner in 
which the force performed their duties. 
He believed the conduct of the Commis- 
sioners at the head of it had been such as 
to give entire satisfaction. | 
Colonel Sibthorp, having opposed the | 
Bill for the establishment of the new police, 
said he should feel ashamed of himself if 
he did not now stand forward and bear 
his testimony to the very valuable services 
performed by the force ; and he would say | 
that more able men than the Commis- 
sioners did not exist. 
Mr. Hume said, he apprehended there | 
would be no difficulty in obtaining the 
returns from the City of London, as al- 
luded to by the hon. Baronet, because all 
Municipal Corporations were bound to 
obey the orders of that House. He begged 
to ask the Members of the Government 
whether, because he understood some such | 
decision had been come to with respect to 
the constabulary of Ireland, it was true 
that officers on half-pay, who were to be 
employed in that force were not to be 
allowed to receive their half-pay? How- | 
ever this might be, he trusted that any | 
rule established in this respect would be | 
general, both as regarded England and | 
Ireland. 
The Returns were ordered. 


Suppty—Orpwance.| On bringing up | 
the report of the Committee of Supply, | 

Mr. Hume took the opportunity of | 
protesting against the whole system of the | 
Ordnance Establishment. The Ordnance | 
estimates amount tothe sumof1,463,449/., 
but they include, for the Commissariat, a | 
vote of 141,417/., which is to be deducted, | 
because that sum is expended by the | 
Treasury, and is not in any other way | 
involved in the Ordnance accounts. The | 
money, therefore, that is wanted for | 
the use of the Ordnance is 1,322,0324, | 
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And the analysis of the estimates, which 
he would read, would better show what this 
money was required for, than the compli- 
cated and greatly involved printed esti- 
mates of the Ordnance. The hon. Mem- 
ber accordingly read the following state- 


| ment :— 


1. For the pay and expenses of the whole of 
the Artillery and Engineer Forces, except 
the cost of their clothing, which is included 
in the vote for the general provision of stores, 
Viz. :— 

Pay of artillery, engineers, &e. 

_ (including agency) £369,632 

Extra pay and allowances to 

commanding officers, adju- 


tants, Xc, 1,773 
Pay of medic: il es stablishments 10,129 
Allowance to civil surgeons . 728 

| Medicires, wines, &c., for 

artillery hospitals - 2,109 
Recruiting expenses : 2,000 
Purchase of horses “ 3,340 


Sundry expenses, under the 
head of allowance for beer, 
hire of carriages, travelling 
and passage-money, allow- 
ance to messes of regiments, 


for wine, &e. . ; 22,991 
419,701 
2. For repairs of fortifications, 
including all expenses of 
management, viz. :— 
Ordnance works and repairs £66,641 
E:xtra pay to engineers for su- 
perintending them 12,237 
Pay of clerks of works, &c. 16,903 
tonne OS D8 


3. Barrack department, inclu- 
ding all expenses of manage- 
ment, viz. :— 
Buildings and repairs of bar- 
rack (infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery) £121,526 
Extra pay to engineers super- 
intending them ; - 
Pay of clerks of works, &c. 
Barrack masters’ expenditure, 
supposed to be for fuel for 


12,337 


16,903 


troops generally - 51,441 
Pay to barrack masters and 
barrack serjeants 40,445 


Barrack law expenses, travelling 
expenses, advertisements, &c. 2,380 
Rents in Great Britain, Ire 


land, and abroad ; « 400 
Purchase of lands, &c. . . 5,000 
—— 259,546 


1. Survey of counties 53,000 


| 5. Miscellaneous expenses, 

VIZ. S—=— 
Bronzing arms ‘ ° - 1,768 
Advertisements, travelling ex- 


penses, passage money, &c. 9,512 
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Alterations of store-houses at 

Tower . £3,005 
General law expenses . e 2,250 
Postages : . 2,400 
Allowance to two draftsmen for 

plans,&e. . ‘ ° - 500 

commons 19,485 


6. For the computed cost of 
all the stores that will be requi- 
red for twelve months —viz.: 

Ordnance 

Provision | stores £60,000] 

for the pur-} Bedding 16, 00 
chase of | Gt.coats15, 00 
stores .. | ante | 
clothing 19,780 
Packing and freight of stores . 4,000 
——— 114,780 

7. For boards’ salaries for en su- 
perintendence ‘ _ 9,000 

8, Clerks’ salaries for tin, de- 
liveries of stores, and keeping and 
examining accounts—viz. :— 

Clerks’ salaries—Pall-mall, Tower, and 
Dublin. ‘ ; - 58,096 

Clerks’ allowance for rent, &c., 
and for coals and candles 1,567 

Clerk in Store Department at 

Woolwich £ . 8,181 

Clerks’ allowance for making 

inventories . 76: 


Clerks 1” [ England £1 390] 


110,780 


w 





laries at « Ireland 2,152 41,668 
out sta- | Abroad 2 57626 | 110,295 
tions 
9. For superannuations, viz. :—- 
Clerks’ superannuations 62,939 
Military ditto ‘ . 96,678 
10. Vor pay of labourers and 
artificers, viz.— 
At the Tower and Woolwich 28,237 
Home stations in England 23,100 
In Ireland and abroad ‘ 24,694 
76,031 
Crew of vessels employed in 
removing powder : 1,746 
———— 80,777 
Total . £1,322,032 
Add Commissariat expenditure 141,417 


Total ‘ £1,463,449 
After having called the attention of the 
House to each of these heads of expendi- 
ture, the hon. Gentleman went on to 
contend, that all, with the exception per- 
haps of the charge for the survey of 
counties, upon which he had nothing 
to say, might, under proper management, 
be materially reduced. He complained 
especially of the charge for extra pay and 
allowances for commanding officers, 
adjutants, &c., in the Engineer and Artil- 
lery department, and of the extra pay to 
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Engineers for superintending the repairs 
of fortifications. The charge for Ordnance 
works and repairs amounted to 66,6411, ; 
the extra pay to Engineers, for superintend- 
ing these works amounted to 12,3371., 
being a charge of not less than 18} per 
cent. upon the whole cost of the works, 
But. the most prodigal expenditure of 
which he complained did not cease here, 
for in the next item he found a charge of 
not less than 16,903/. for the clerks of 
works, &c., being at the enormous rate of 
25 per cent. on the whole cost of the 
works. Thus it would be seen that the 
expense of superintending, managing, and 
conducting the works and repairs going 
on in the Ordnance department amounted 
altogether to not less than 43 2-5ths per 
cent on the whole cost of those works and 
repairs. Of this he thought there was 
great reason to complain. In the barrack 
department, again, the extra pay to 
engineers and clerks of works amounted 
to 29,240/., being at the rate of 24 per 
cent. on the whole cost of the works for 
the prosecution of which a vote of 121,526¢. 
had been taken. Then there was a charge 
of 110,2952. for the salaries of clerks, who 
were merely employed to check the de- 
livery of stores, and to keep and examine 
accounts. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that,under a proper system of management, 
the amount of this charge might be reduced 
by at least two-thirds. He, indeed, had 
always been of opinion that the store 
department of the Ordnance ought to be 
abolished, because he was satisfied that 
there were no stores necessary which could 
not much better be supplied, as they were 
wanted, by contract. On the whole, he 
regretted that the Government, having had 
a whole year to consider of the matter, 
had not carried their _ reductions 
further. 

Sir A. Leith Hay said, it appeared to 
him that the view of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex was founded on calculations 
which he believed to be very incorrect, and 
if brought forward in practice would not be 
at all beneficial to the public service. The 
observations of the hon. Member respect- 
ing the Engineer corps were strikingly 
inconsistent. On the one hand, he com- 
plained they were parsimoniously and 
badly treated, and on the other of the 
amount of expenditure lavished on the 
department. Under all the circumstances 
of the country, the Ministers had brought 
forward estimates with the strictest regard 
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to efficiency and economy. Disposed 
as he was to admit the good intentions 
and the zeal of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, he was on the present occasion 
obliged to question both the judicious 
tendency and the correctness of his obser- 
vations. 

Colonel Anson questioned the propriety 
of the suggestion of the hon. Member for 


Middlesex for getting rid altogether of 


the accumulation of stores. He was 
happy, however, to find that one channel 
had been opened to that end in the outlet 
which Spain presented, and hoped that 
the hon. Member’s support would be 
obtained to render the remainder more 
effective by the application of a small vote 
in furtherance of the adaptation of the per- 
cussion principle to the small arms at pre- 
sent in the stores. 
Report brought up and agreed to. 


nse re re 92 0e— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 13, 1836. 


MrnuteEs.] Bills. Read a second time:—School Rooms; 
Land Tax Commissioners Names. 

Petitions presented. By several MEMBERS, from various 
Places, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. 
Barnes, from Merchants of Leeds and Halifax, for the 
Repeal of the Tax on Marine Insurances; and from Carl- 
ton, for the Revision of the Criminal Code.—By Sir E. 
KNATCHBULL, from the Eastern Division of Kent, in 
favour of the Tithes’ Commutation Bill—By Mr. T. 
Attwoop, from Birmingham, for the Repeal of the Duty 
on Newspapers.—By Mr. W1Lks, from Weymouth, Mel- 
combe Regis, and the Corporation of Lincoln, for the 
Abolition of Flogging in the Army and Navy.—By Captain 
PecuE.L, from Brighton and Bognor, for the Repeal of 
the Window-tax.—By the ArrorNrYy GENERAL, from the 
Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of Edinburgh, 
that the Pace of the Northern Mail may be accelerated ; 
and from Solicitors at Birmingham, that a Clause rnay be 
introduced into the Municipal Corporations Act, conferring 
a County Vote on all Persons having an Estate of sufficient 
value and duration without reference to any Vote enjoyed 
by himself or any other Person in respect to the said 
Property. 


Tue Atrrorneys’ Tax.] The Altorney 
General, seeing his right hon. Friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) in his place, 
would take that opportunity of drawing 
his attention to a petition which he held in 
his hand, from a society of solicitors in 
Edinburgh, complaining of being obliged to 
pay an annual tax of 10/. for being per- 
mitted to practice. He perfectly agreed 
with the petitioners, that it was a very 
great grievance that professors of the law 
should be called on to pay a tax which 
which was not required from any other of 
the learned professions. He could not con- 
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ceive the justice of attorneys being obliged 
to pay a sum of 10/7, some of whom don’t 
make 10s., while barristers and others are 
altogether exempted. He doubted much 
whether the community derived any ad- 
vantage from this tax, and he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would take the case 
of the petitioners into his serious considera- 
tion, and release them from the operation 
of this tax. 

Sir George Clerk was glad to find that 
the case of the attorneys was brought under 
attention by hon. Members on the other 
side of the House, but particularly by the 
right hon. the Attorney General; and he 
hoped they would be successful in inducing 
his Majesty’s Ministers to alter and remit 
the tax. He (Sir George Clerk) could not 
conceive why there should be any distinc- 
tion between the attorneys in London and 
in the country. In London the solicitors 
pay 10/., and in the country only 8/., and 
they had the advantage of going to the 
Stamp-office, and receiving a liberal dis- 
count on stamps; while the Edinburgh 
attorney, though paying a like sum, had no 
such advantage afforded to him. He there- 
fore trusted, that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not disposed to remit this 
tax, he would, at least, place those solicitors 
in the county and city of Edinburgh on the 
same footing with the English solicitors 
and those practising in the Four Courts, 
Dublin. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the time for discussing the subject 
would be when the Stamp Act was under 
the consideration of the House. However, 
he had no hesitation in saying, that there 
were taxes that pressed much more strongly 
on the attention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the present moment than that com- 
plained of in the petition presented by his 
right hon. Friend. Until a petition on the 
subject was sent forward by the clients of 
the attorneys, he thought any applications 
would have but little weight; as it was 
out of their pockets that the tax ulti- 
mately came. However, the difference be- 
tween the London and country practitioners 
was worthy of consideration, and it should 
receive attention when the subject cf the 
Stamp Acts came to be reconsidered. It 
would, however, surprise hon. Members if 
they were to know how the Government 
were assailed by conflicting applications on 
this head. The young attorneys were de- 
sirous for an annual tax, and a reduction of 
the tax on coming into the profession ; and 
the old members were desirous for a high 
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tax on coming into the profession. If the 
tax were repealed, he had no doubt but 
that it would be putting so much money 
into the pockets of the solicitors. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Tea Duttes.] In answer to a question 
from Mr. Hastie, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he was anxious to put the House and 
the public in possession of the facts relating 
to recent ex-parte applications on the sub- 
ject of the Tea Duties, in order to avoid 
the inconvenience that might otherwise 
arise. In the Bill passed last year, the 
graduated scale of duties upon tea was put 
an end to after the Ist of July of the pre- 
sent year: the result would be, that lower- 
priced tea, such as Bohea, would be intro- 
duced into consumption after the Ist of 
July, subject to a duty of 2s. 1d. per lb., 
instead of a duty of 1s. Gd. per lb. He 
believed, that the quantity of Bohea in this 
country had greatly accumulated, and 
infinitely exceeded the amount originally 
calculated upon. It was now ten mil- 
lions of pounds, and it was probable 
that there would be ten millions of 
pounds more before the Ist of July, all 
which, under the existing law, must either 
be entered for home-consumption prior to 
the Ist of July, or bonded and taken out 
afterwards, paying a duty of 2s. 1d. per lb. 
The applications to which he referred had 
been made to extend the system of bonding 
beyond that period; indeed, to extend it 
indefinitely. Taking the annual consump- 
tion of Bohea at eight millions of pounds, 
if it were so extended, it would continue 
the distinctive duty for two years and a 
half. Strong representations had been 
made in favour of this course ; but hitherto 
Covernment had made no reply, and was 
most anxious that the attention of the pub- 
lic should be called to the matter, in order 
that those who might be interested, and 
took a different view of it, might give full 
notice of the application that had been 
made. He should therefore move in the 
course of the evening for copies of the me 
morials presented, and he should then be 
enabled before the Ist of July to give a 
definite answer to them. At present the 
communication had been made, but no en- 
gagement of any kind had been entered 
into by Government with respect to the 
bonding of tea. 

Subject dropped. 

Titnes (EnG- 
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LAND).] Lord John Russell, on moving the 
order of the day for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee upon the Tithes’ 
Commutation Bill, would take the oppor- 
tunity of explaining the principal alter- 
ations which he intended to propose, with- 
out going into matters of detail. The 
Bill originally proceeded upon the princi- 
ple that individuals were to make volun- 
tary arrangements which might afterwards 
be combined in a general arrangement, 
applicable to each parish. In a similar 
way, compulsory arrangements were to be 
made, applicable to the particular pro- 
perty of individuals, and afterwards, in 
like manner, to be applied to a whole 
parish. Owing to the difficulties pointed 
out, especially by his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Cumberland, he intended to 
introduce a number of clauses, to proceed 
in a different course; that is to say, that 
when a certain proportion of the land- 
owners or tithe-payers, say two-thirds, 
proposed a voluntary arrangement, itshould 
be binding upon the parish; and if it do 
not take place previous to the Ist of 
October, 1837, the period he before men- 
tioned, then the Commissioners, if they 
thought fit, according to a suggestion 
from an hon. and learned Member op- 
posite, might order a tithe commutation 
for the whole parish. In either case, the 
landowners would appoint two valuers; 
one by a majority in value, and the other 
by a majority in number. These valuers 
would applot the whole sum to the parti- 
cular estates and farms in the parish ; 
and when that applotment was made, the 
proceeding would be carried on according 
to the principle and details he formerly 
explained. He had paid great attention 
to the Bill brought in by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) for voluntary 
commutation, and had adopted as many 
of its details as would be an improvement 
of his own measure; and as there are 
some alterations required in the first 
clauses, which had been agreed to, it 
would be necessary to go through them 
as well as the rest of the Bill, in order 
that the whole might be consistently 
amended. Within a day or two after- 
wards the Bill would be reprinted, and 
delivered to hon. Members. He moved 
the order of the day for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Tithe Commutation Bill. 

Mr. Hodyes gave notice, that, in the 
event of the Bill not passing in the present 
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Session, he should move for leave to bring 
in a short Bill to render null and void all 
notices served during the present year for 
setting out tithes in kind. 

Major Curteis said, that he knew it to 
be a fact, that in many parishes in his 
neighbourhood, clergymen had given notice 
to their parishioners to set out tithes in 


kind. 


Sir Robert Peel begged to ask the noble | 
Lord opposite, whether he proposed to | 
make any alteration in the sums he as-| 
sumed as the maximum and minimum of | 


future tithe ratings? The latter had been 
fixed at sixty per cent on the Commis- 
sioners’ valuation of the tithe, and the 
former at seventy-five. He wished also to 
know, whether the mode of applotment 
proposed would apply to the compulsory 
commutation which was to be effected in 
case of the failure of the voluntary com- 
mutation ? 

Lord John Russell did not intend to make 
any alteration in the limits of sixty and 
seventy-five per cent. Undoubtedly there 
might be cases in which it would be neces- 
sary to make exceptions, but he was on 
the whole satisfied with those limits, though 
he did not mean to say that, in the course 
of the discussion, satisfactory reasons 
might not be produced for altering the 
valuation under particular circumstances, 
With respect to the second question put 
by the right hon. Gentleman, he proposed 
that, in the case of compulsory commuta- 
tion, the mode of applotting should be the 
same as in the case of voluntary commu- 
tation, but if the parties did not agree 


within a certain time, the Commissioners | 


should take steps to have an applotment 
made in the parish. 

Mr. Hume having been one of those who 
approved of the Bill introduced by the 
noble Lord, and having expressed himself 
favourable to it, was bound to state, that, 
having maturely considered every portion 
of the Bill, and having received many 
communications from persons better quali- 
fied than himself to judge of its operation, 
he thought, if carried into effect, it would 
be extremely burdensome to the landed 
property of the country, because he con- 
sidered that the value of tithes during the 
last fourteen or fifteen years had been artiti- 
cially kept up bythe state of the Corn-laws. 
Why then fix on such a standard at the 
present moment, when the Corn-laws ex- 
isted, but when he thought they could not 
continue longer? He believed, if they 
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adopted the valuation of the noble Lord, 
let his limits be what they might, that they 
would not arrive at the true value of the 
produce of the land, one-tenth of which 
was allotted by law and usage for the sup- 
port of the clergy. He feared, therefore, 
that the noble Lord would not be able 
satisfactorily to accommodate the different 
clauses of the Bill, unless he should adopt 
the principle of rent—uuless a portion of 
the rent were now to be fixed on once for 
ali as an equivalent for tithes. No further 
valuation would thus be necessary, and he 
was convinced that this alone would put 
an end to the continual dissensions now 
excited. The time, he said it with regret, 
had not yet arrived, in the present arti- 
ficial state of the value of tithe, when 
proper and certain limits could be ap- 
pointed. He had felt himself bound in 
candour to state to the noble Lord the 
change which had taken place in his opin- 
ions, and the reasons which had produced 
it. 

Mr. Pemberton inquired, whether the 
compulsory commutation was to be left to 
the discretion of the Commissioners, or to 
be fixed in all cases ? 

Lord John Russell did not wish at all to 
enter into what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Middlesex. The hon. Gen- 
tleman thought that no compulsory com- 
mutation should take place until the Corn- 
laws were repealed. That opinion was 


quite different from his views. He thought 


it was his duty, and the duty of Govern- 
ment, to propose to the House that plan of 
commutation which they thought practi- 
cally fair and just to all parties, and leave 
it to the House to decide whether or not 
it should be adopted. He should study to 
amend the Bill as much as he could, but 
he meant to put that question fairly to the 
House. 

Sir Robert Peel wished to say a word ge- 
nerally upon the subject of this very im- 
portant question. The noble Lord now 
proposed to make several very important 
alterations in the Bill, and he had a very 
strong apprehension that another year 
would pass away after another inetlectual 
attempt to make an arrangement for the 
commutation of tithes. Every attempt 
made, which proved to be ineffectual, 
rather impeded the chances of a future 
and satisfactory settlement. If the ob- 


jection advanced against this Bill by the 


hon. Member for Middlesex were a valid 
one, it would be entirely fatal to any plan 
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of commutation. If the House were to 
abolish the existing Corn-laws, there 
would be no security that a protecting 
duty should not at some future time be re- 
established, or that some other equally 
obnoxious system should not be substituted 
in their room. It was impossible to con- 
ceal from themselves that this was the 
third, and ifthe noble Lord made any im- 
portant alterations in it, would be the 
fourth proposition made upon the subject of 
commutation. He blamed no one, for the 
subject was surrounded with difficulties. 
But he did think they had attempted to 
make a settlement of the question without 
that preliminary information which he be- 
lieved to be essential to success. Though 
the law with respect to tithes was the 
same all over the country, yet, in point of 
fact, its application was so modified by 
different customs, that it was almost tan- 
tamount, practically, to a different law, 
and the difficulty to be overcome, was to 
apply one law to the whole country in 
respect of which usages totally different 
prevailed. In every other subject which 
the House had adjusted satisfactorily, 
they had preceded the attempt to legislate 
by minute local inquiry, but no inquiry 
was proposed with respect to tithes. A 
different practice prevailed in the North of 
England, and another in many parts of 
the centre, a different practice in Kent, 
and a fourth in Devonshire. It would be 
found exceedingly difficult to reconcile all 
parties in these various districts of the 
country, habituated to such various 
usages, to any one law. He should, 
therefore, make a proposition, and into it 
no party feeling should enter. He would 
throw it out for the suggestion of Govern- 
ment, in case they should find it difficult 
to adhere to the plan they had laid down. 
He did not think it would be satisfactory 
to Government to say, we have brought in 
the measure, and by so doing have ac- 
quitted ourselves of all obligation; the 
object ought to be, to effect a satisfactory 
and permanent commutation. If it should 
be found that they were not prepared to 
apply the principle of compulsion, he 
made this proposal, that the Com- 
missioners under the noble Lord’s Bill 
should be appointed, not only to encourage 
a voluntary commutation, but to procure 
that information he believed to be indis- 
pensable to the success of a compulsory 
commutation. Let the Commissioners, 


whom the noble Lord intended to employ 
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to invite parties in each parish to come to 
an amicable settlement of the question, be 
also Commissioners of inquiry with respect 
to the different practices prevailing in 
different parts of the country. Suppose 
that voluntary commutation failed— then 
the objection, now urged with some force 
against his Bill, as making no provision 
for compulsion, would not apply, since, in 
attempting to carry into effect the volun- 
tary principle, they would be making 
those inquiries which would enable them 
hereafter to digest a well-considered sys- 
tem of compulsory commutation. Let the 
Commissioners inquire in- the different 
districts of the country as to the means 
which would be likely consistently to re- 
concile conflicting usages. If the volun- 
tary principle succeeded, every one would 
be satisfied. He apprehended it would 
not; but by the course he advised them 
to pursue, in attempting to apply the vo- 
luntary principle, they would be gradually 
acquiring that local information, with 
respect to different usages, which they 
must necessarily possess before they could 
proceed to apply a compulsory commuta- 
tion. With respect to the Poor-law Bill, 
they had found it necessary to inquire 
before they proceeded to legislate, and 
they had been successful. If ever there 
was a question on which preliminary in- 
quiry was needed, and to adjust which 
local information was required, it was the 
present. The difficulty with respect to 
compulsory commutation was this—it was 
not to come into operation for two years, 
and he was afraid that the delay might 
reconcile many hon. Gentlemen to the Bill 
who would not be satisfied with it if 
it were to take effect at the end of this 
Session. They might imagine that if the 
plan were found to be impracticable, there 
would be plenty of time to alter the law. 
But it should be observed, that this Bill 
held out an encouragement to voluntary 
commutation, for it declared, that if a vo- 
luntary arrangement were not entered 
into, the parties would be compelled to 
come to an agreement. But suppose, at 
the end of two years, compulsory commu- 
tation could not be carried into effect, and 
in the interval many persons had entered 
into voluntary commutations, what was to 
be done with them? They would have 
voluntarily compounded on the faith of the 
compulsory system, and, perhaps, but for 
that faith, they never would have given 
their consent. If Ministers were satisfied 
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of the fitness of their compulsory system, 
why did they not apply it at the end of the 
Session instead of at the end of two years ? 
Postponement would aggravate all the 
difficulties. Whether the arrangement 
were made this year or next was a matter 
of much less importance than that, when 
made, it should be effectual. Some time 
must elapse before due information could 
be acquired, and when acquired the House 
could proceed maturely to consider the 
subject with the aid of the superintending 
board sitting in London. In the mean 
time facilities might be given to voluntary 
commutation; but should it fail, the ob- 
jection urged to hisown Billcould notapply, 
because the same Commissioners, being 
Commissioners of local inquiry, would 
furnish the information necessary to enable 
the House to determine upon a_ principle 


{Arnit 13} 


| ject. 


that was just; the public mind would be | 


reconciled, and a measure digested that 
would give satisfaction to all parties. 


Lord John Russell thought it was ne-/|s 


cessary he should notice what had just | 


fallen from the right hon. Baronet. He 
did not expect, in stating the general sub- 
stance of the alterations he meant to pro- 
pose, that the right hon. Gentleman would 
now have undertaken to predict the failure 
of this Bill, and recommend measures to 
be adopted in consequence of that pre- 
dicted failure. He considered it of very 





great importance that the House and the | 


Parliament should come to a decision on 
this subject in the present Session. 
anything were required to strengthen his 
conviction, he should find it in the notice 


given by the hon. Member for Kent, and | 


supported by the hon. Member for Sussex, 
who declared, that he himself would other- 
wise make the same proposition—namely, 


; to 


If 
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To this the right hon. Baronet 
objected, and stated, with a force he (Lord 
J. Russell) had been unable to resist, that 
the question ought not to be referred to a 
Committee, but that it was the bounden 
duty of his Majesty’s Government to pro- 
pose a measure on the subject. The Go- 
vernment had considered what was the 
best measure to propose. They had 
brought forward a proposition which he 
believed was like ‘ly to accomplish the end; 
and yet the right hon. Baronet now in- 
sisted that it would be better to delay 
another year, for the sake of collecting 
information. He (Lord J. Russell) was 
not prepared to adopt that course; and 
however unsatisfactory it might be to the 
right hon. Baronet, he hoped it would not 
be unsatisfactory to the House if he per- 
severed with the Bill he had introduced. 
It was the measure which Government was 
pledged to support; and again he said, 


| that if the House rejected it, he would not 


say that it would be a wrong decision, but 
the result would be that Ministers had en- 
deavoured to settle the question, and that 
the House had refused to settle it accord- 
ing to the plan proposed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Order of the day read on the question 
that the Speaker leave the Chair. 

Sir Robert Peel wished to say, in ex- 
planation, that his recommendation was 
founded on the assumption that the Bill 
had not met with the general concurrence 
of the House. It appeared to him from 
his observation of the opinions which had 
been expressed on the Ministerial as 
well as on the other side of the House, 
that the noble Lord’s Bill was not likely 
meet with general concurrence ; 


‘and in the event of that being the case, 


to deprive those persons having a right to | 
the tenth of the produce from claiming | 


during the present year that their tithe 
should be set out in kind. Such a notice 
showed how important it was, that Parlia- 
ment should come to some decision upon 
the subject. He must remind the House 


he thought they might remedy the incon- 
venience of further delay by adopting the 
course which he had suggested. It could 


not then be said, that he had shown a dis- 


that last year, after a great deal of infor-— 


mation had been collected at various times 
by his noble Friend, Lord Althorp, he 
stated, that as there was much difference 
in various parts of the country, he thought 
it advisable that a Select Committee of 
the House should sit, in which Members 
from different parts of the country would 
have an opportunity of meeting, and dis- 
cussing, and hearing evidence, on the sub- 
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possible. 


position to throw any obstructions in the 
way of the Bill; on the contrary, he wished 
the noble Lord to have every opportunity 
of rendering the measure as perfect as 
He certainly was of opinion, that 
it was better for the Government to come 


forward with a plan than to refer the ques- 


tion to a Select Committee, and thus have 
to determine as to the adoption of the 
Report; but when he saw that in three 
successive years three plans had been 
brought forward, all of which were un- 
favourably received, he thought that was 
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House resolved itself into a Committee, | self mn 
larity by the abolition of the punishment 


pro forma, and resumed. 
Miuitary Frocerne.]| Lord Howick 


to go into Committee on the Mutiny Bill. 
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was a national, not a Ministerial, question. 
That any Government would secure to it- 
self a large portion of no unworthy popu- 


Military Flogging. 


he sincerely felt, but that was a point which 


he did not urge on a former occasion, and 
moved the order of the day for the House | 


On the question that the Speaker do | 


leave the Chair, 
ment. He was anxious to be favoured with 


mitting to its consideration the grounds on 


he should not urge it then. It was to the 
wisdom, the justice, ay, and to the firmness 
of his Majesty’s Government, that he ap- 


| pealed, when soliciting their attention to 
Major Funcourt rose to move an amend- | 


the settlement of a painful and long-agi- 


| tated question—a question, be it observed, 
the indulgence of the House, while sub- 


which he felt it his duty to bring forward | 


a motion for the entire abolition of flogging 
in the army. It was his wish to have sub- 
mitted such a motion last Session, but the 
appointment of the Commissioners, who had 


recently laid their report on the Table of 


the House, rendered it, as he thought, 
inexpedient to press the question to a divi- 
sion. It appeared to him respectful to his 
Majesty who had appointed, as also to the 


members who composed, that Commission, | 


To 


to wait the result of their labours. 


this course he was further advised by some | 
of the most sincere advocates of the aboli- | 


tion of flogging 


gging, and though he had been 


subjected to misrepresentations out of doors | 
for the course he had thus pursued, he felt | 


assured that it was not only a proper course, 
but the one best calculated for the attain- 
ment of his object. Had he pressed the 
question to a division last year, should he 
not have been told that the Commission, 
having been appointed, should be allowed 
to effect its object—that they could only 
legislate on the question after full inquiry ? 
He was satisfied this language would have 
been held, and thus it was very probable 
that he should have been deprived of the 
support of many hon. Gentlemen who, with 
the Report in their hands, were now ina 
situation to judge of the question in all its 
bearings; and he hoped that they should 
thus come to a definitive settlement of the 
long-agitated question. This was the only 
object he ever had in view when soliciting 
the attention of Parliament to this import- 
ant matter. The inexpediency of periodi- 
cally agitating the public mind on a ques- 
tion of this kind must have been felt by 
all ; and he appealed to those Gentlemen, 
who honoured him with their attention on 
a former occasion, as to whether he did not 
then state his chief object to be the putting 
an end to such agitation by a definitive ex- 
pression of the views of Parliament? He 
hey stated, and he must repeat, that this 





strongly appealing to the popular sympa- 
thies, and therefore constantly resorted to 
out of doors by any one wishful to inflame 
the public mind. If the noble Lord and 
his Colleagues, from their undoubted ex- 
perience in public affairs, saw cause to 
withhold their consent from the present 
motion, he must regret that such influence 
and abilities were opposed to him ; but be- 
lieving the course he advocated to be as 


just and prudent as it was humane, he 


should feel it his duty to divide the House 
on his motion. He would not detain them 
by any lengthened recapitulation of the 
arguments which he adduced when last he 
brought the question under the considera- 
tion of the House. They might be very 
briefly stated. The right hon. Gentleman, 
who then held the office of Secretary at 
War, directed the attention of the House to 
a circular letter from the Horse Guards, in 
which the punishment of flogging was re- 
stricted to certain offences therein specified, 
and in which it was further suggested to 
officers of the army to restrain the practice 
as much as it was possible to do with 
safety to the discipline of the service. He 
then told the right hon. Gentleman that 
this order left the evil untouched, and that 
an officer disposed to severity would find 
nothing in that order to restrain him. It 
was against the principle of this mode of pu- 
nishment that he had appealed to the House. 
He had urged that flogging had rarely, if 
ever, been known to reclaim an offender, 
that it inspired among his comrades sympa- 
thy with the criminal rather than reproba-~ 
tion of his crime, and that if the experi- 
ment of its discontinuance was ever to be 
tried, it surely might be so at a period of 
profound peace like the present. The ques- 
tion of the substitute naturally presented 
itself. He had stated to the House, and 
he must repeat the statement, that solitary 
confinement would furnish an efficient sub- 
stitute. The only objections he had ever 
heard made to this mode of punishment 
were, first, that the soldiers would be lost 
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to the service during the period of their | for refusing to abolish it in time of peace. 


confinement ; and, secondly, that the build- 
ing of cells would be attended with very 
great expense to the country. With re- 
spect to the first objection, he would wish 
to ask, whether the services of the soldier 
were not necessarily forfeited, when, under 





the present system, he was removed from 
the place of punishment to the hospital, 
there to await his recovery from the torture 
to which he had been subjected? Recent | 
occurrences rendered it doubtful (to say the | 
least) whether even the life of the delin- 
quent was not perilled by corporal punish- 
ment. At all events, the temporary loss 
of service would, he thought, be as great 
under the present system, as it could be 
under that proposed; while the general 
efficiency of the soldier would be left un- 
impaired after solitary confinement. As 
for the expense, he need not, for a moment, 
trouble the House; he was confident that 
no hon. Member would treat this as 
a question of economy. The House could 
always afford to be just. It did so in 
a late instance in our colonial policy ; it 
would, he feit, be no less generous, when 
legislating on a subject affecting the in- 
terests of the army and the feelings of the 
whole nation. If any addition must be 
made to the burthens of the country for 
such a purpose, he was confident that 
such addition would be cheerfuily borne. 
In cases where the extreme punishment 





failed of its effect, and the offender con- 


tinued incorrigible, he contended that, | 


for the honour of the army, such of- 
fender should be ignominiously expelled. 
He did not think the cases would be very | 
numerous. But that was not the precise 
question: the precise question was, whe- | 


ther a man irreclaimable by solitary con- | 


finement, could be deterred from crime by | 
the lash? No man, he would imagine, 
would say this. Then the instances of 
such hardened offenders did not justify the 
practice of flogging; it could not restrain 
them, and he contended, that expulsion, 


with ignominy, from the army would, | 
under any circumstances, be the best mode | 


of dealing with that class of offenders. But 
when so sentenced, care should be taken | 
to accompany the expulsion with hard | 
labour for a term of years, as suggested 
by Sir John Woodford, in the evidence 
he had given before the Commissioners of 
Military Inquiry. With respect to the 
necessity of retaining the punishment on | 
active service, he thought that, even ad- 
mitting that necessity, it formed no ground | 

| 


| think the objection well founded. 


Should the abolition be attended by the 
disadvantages apprehended by some, it 
would be for Parliament to provide for 
any emergency that might arise. For his 
own part, he felt, that on active service 
flogging was a punishment peculiarly ob- 


| jectionable, by reason of the state to which 
| it reduced the soldier; and he would add, 
| that any partial abolition of the punish- 


ment must of necessity prove abortive. He 
quite agreed with the gallant officers 


iexamined before the Commissioners, that 


nothing could be more inconsistent than 
the exemption of the troops on home ser- 
vice from this mode of punishment ; that 


is to say, the Life Guards, the Blues, the 
| three regiments of Foot Guards, a portion 


of the army which were never ordered on 
colonial service, while the remainder, in 
addition to any other inconveniencies, 
should remain subject to so disgraceful a 
distinction. And here he might be per- 
mitted to direct attention to a step taken 
by a noble Lord, now a Member of that 
House, but a short time since holding the 
high offices of Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies. 
That noble Lord, by an order, dated Fort 
William, February 24, 1835, abolished 
the practice of flogging in the native army. 
Now, he should wish to ask any hon. 
Gentleman, whether there was anything 
in the character, habits, or disposition, of 
our fellow-countrymen to render them un- 
worthy the consideration which the noble 
Lord felt justified in extending to the 


inatives of India. He had omitted to 


notice an objection which had, he believed, 


‘been urged against adopting expulsion 


from the army as the extreme punishment, 
that it would hold out a temptation to 
those who were anxious to be relieved from 
the restraints of the service. He did not 
A man 
must have passed through a long career of 


| delinquency and of punishment before ex- 
| pulsion would be resorted to; and it was 


searcely probable that a man would propose 
to himself an object to be attained by 
stages as tedious and vexatious as dis- 
graceful. But he ventured to say, that 
once abolish the practice of flogging, and 


they would find very few, if any, among 


the soldiers anxious to leave the service ; 


for, with that single drawback, the army 


was a profession presenting many enviable 
considerations to those engaged in it. He 


‘would further suggest that, while a de- 


grading punishment should be abolished, 
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they might advantageously establish a 
scale of rewards for distinguished service 
or exempl: ry conduct. ‘This was a sug- 
gestion which he had the honour to throw 
out when under examination before the 
Military Commission, and he thought it 
right to mention it for the consideration 
of the House, because he believed it would, 
if acted on, inevitably tend to the elevation 
of the position and character of the soldier, 
which, after all, in any view of the sub- 
ject, should be the chief consideration. 
‘And this important part of the question 
he could wish to submit to the advocacy of 
his right hon. and gallant Friend, the 
Member for Launceston (Sir H. Hardinge). 
Though he feared he should not have the 
benefit of his gallant Friend’s support on 
the motion he was about to submit to the 
House, still he thought it just, and not 
unsuited to the subject in debate, to state, 
that no hon. Member of that House, no 
officer, whether in that House or out of it, 
had given more sincere and advantageous 
attention to the interests of the British 
soldier than his right hon. and gallant 
Friend. He believed he was correct, in 
representing his right hon. and gallant 
friend as favourable to a_ well-con- 
sidered system of rewards, honorary dis- 
tinctions, and other advantages, for good 
conduct on the part of the soldier. He 
knew that on the subject of discharges and 
pensions his right hon. Friend entertained 
opinions w hich, if acted on, would inevitably 
tend to the improvement and elevation of 
the service; and he trusted that, should 
the House decide on the discontinuance of 
corporal punishment, his right hon. Friend 
would be induced to undertake a question 
for which his great experience, military 
and official, qualified him, and which he 
felt confident he would carry to a suc- 
cessful issue. Before he sat down he 
might, perhaps, be permitted to make an 
observation on the mode in which he had 
formerly, as well as now, felt it right to 
treat the question. On all occasions he 
had studiously avoided those exciting, and 
minute, but not very profitable, details of 
torture, which had been so often paraded 
before the public mind. In so doing, he 
was actuated, not by any insensibility to 
the effect which they naturally produced, 
but by a deep conviction, that in a deli- 
berative assembly, it beeame them to come 
to a consideration of all topics, but more 
especially of one so painful in its nature, 
with minds undisturbed by passion. Un- 
less the punishment of flogging in the 
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army were discontinued by reflecting and 
right-minded men, he, for one, should see 
no cause to rejoice in its discontinuance. 
It was from no false sympathy, but be- 
vause he believed that it was not only 
inadequate, but diametrically opposed to 
its declared objects, because he felt 
that it was not only a_ revolting but 
a morally indurating cruelty, that he called 
for its abolition; and he trusted that all 
those who shared that conviction with him 
would, by their vote that night, join in 
removing a long-standing cause ‘of irritation 
from the public mind. He was aware 
that many hon. and gallant Gentlemen 
differed with him on that question. He 
was fully sensible of the attention due to 
their opinions, many of them having 


achieved distinguished rank, and all of 


them possessing a natural and ardent in- 
terest in a profession second to none in 
its claims on the respect, and he would 
say on the affections, of the people. But 
that question was one on which every 
dispassionate man was competent to form 
a judgment. It was one on which he 
firmly believed the public mind was made 
up. Such was the state in which he 
found it when first he had tne honour of a 
seat in that House. Unfortunate circum- 
stances had since occurred to confirm the 
general conviction of the cruelty and prac- 
tical inefficiency of the punishment, and 
he trusted, that by the result of that 
night’s debate, they would at once put an 
end to a system which he, for one, felt it 
impossible much longer to maintain. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman concluded by 
moving as an Amendment on the motion, 
that the Speaker do leave the Chair, the 
following Resolution: —‘ That it is the 
opinion of this House that the punishment 
of flogging should be entirely abolished in 
the British Army.” 

Captain Boldero rose to second the mo- 
tion, and was understood to say, that 
although he had had the honour of being 
a commissioned officer for twenty-two 
years, he would not have taken so promi- 
nent a part in the discussion upon military 
flogging were it not that the evidence con- 
tained in the report of the Commissioners 
clearly proved the possibility of abolishing 
that mode of punishment in the army with- 
out injury or disadvantage to the service. 
As a soldier, then, he felt it his duty to 
second the motion which had been proposed 
by the hon. and gallant Member, and -he 
would say that everything that ingenuity 
coupled with humanity could devise should 
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be resorted to for the purpose of effecting 
the abolition of such a system. The opin- 
ions which he was anxious to express on 
the subject he found fully to accord with 
the general tenour of the report. It ap- 
peared, he was glad to say, that the military 
code had been from time to time relaxed, 
and that the severity of the discipline in 
the army had gradually diminished. With 
regard to corporal punishment, it was known 
to have existed in the British army from 
the earliest period ; but he was sure that 
no one would be found to advance the an- 
tiquity of the practice as an argument for 
its continuance. In page 10 of the Re- 
port, it was stated by the Commissioners, 
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“The antiquity of any practice, however, 
cannot be set up as a defence of it, if there are 
strong and cogent reasons for its being discon- 
tinued ; and in nothing is this more true than 
in the question of the efficiency of any punish- 
ment, which must in a great measure depend 
upon the state of society, and the feelings of 
the people among whom it is to be used. Upon 
this principle, much of the severity of the 
civil criminal code of this country has been 
relaxed of late years; and upon it, also, have 
been the restrictions now in force in the army, 
as to the frequency and extent of corporal 
punishment.” 


But if the practice was ancient it was 


iniquitous, and he would refer to the evi- 
dence contained in the Report to show that 


it ought tobe abolished. Previously to the 
issuing of the circular from the Horse 
Guards, limiting corporal punishment to 
certain offences, our military code was 
frightfully severe; there was scarcely an 
offence committed by a soldier which did 
not subject him to corporal punishment, at 
the discretion of the court-martial before 
which he was tried. In page 143 he 
found the following evidence given by 
Colonel Stephen Galway Adye, who had 
been in the service for forty-two years, and 
had served in all parts of the globe. He 
was asked— _- 

‘In the artillery, aftera man has been pu- 
nished more than once, and is generally of a 
very bad character, you are in the habit of get- 
ting rid of him by what you call drumming 
out ?—Yes, there have been instances ; and I 
think that if it was extended it would be very 
good, particularly as to cases of habitual 
drunkenness, when all other modes of punish- 
ment have been found of no avail. It becomes 
a case of notoriety among the men, and every 
body hears and talks about it. 

“Tt enables you to get rid of men who are a 
hinderance to the discipline of the regiment? 
—Yes ; they are often very reckless people, 
and pride themselves in getting hold of young 
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men and instructing them in all kinds of 
vice. 

“Their presence is agreatannoyance?—Yes; 
notwithstanding the expense of getting another 
man, the benefit to the service is of much 
greater consequence than the expense in- 
curred. 

“‘ Have you found by experience that it has 
induced other men to misconduct themselves, 
that they may get their discharge ?—That may 
happen in some particular cases, but I think 
that itis very rare. Ile must be a very reckless 
wretch who would do so, and would be no 
loss to the service. The men generally know 
that they are well off, and would never resort 
to this mode of obtaining their discharge.’’ 

The evidence of another officer, in page 
198, corroborated this testimony. One of 
the questions asked was— 

‘“¢ Have you been enabled to carry on the dis- 
cipline with the dépot without recourse to cor- 
poral punishment ?—Yes, [ have great facili- 
ties for so doing. There is a gaol within two 
hundred yards of the barracks, and I consider 
that the immediate marching off an offender 
to the gaol, in the presence of his comrades, 
has a much greater effect than if such an inter- 
val were to elapse between the sentence and 
the punishment as commonly occurs.” 

Some important evidence to this point 
was given by Sir Willoughby Gordon, who 
was as great an authority as could be 
quoted. It was as follows:— 

“ When a French army is in the field, and a 
soldier commits the offence of insubordination, 
or some of the minor offences which occur, is 
he sent to the rear and not suffered to serve, 
or sent to prison ?—I cannot with any accuracy 
answer to the details of the practice in the 
French army, but from everything which I saw 
of them, they managed their discipline with 
great effect. 

“ Are there not fortresses in every part of 
France to which soldiers who have committed 
offences may be sent and employed on public 
works ?—A great number of them. 

* So that the punishment of confinement can 
be carried into effect at a very short notice, 
and with great facility?’—Yes, it must be in 
the cognizance of every one, on all parts of 
their extensive frontier. 

“ A soldier thus employed does not lose his 
military character during confinement as he 
would in England, where he is sent to a civil 
gaol ?—That would depend upon the manner 
of the confinement. If an English soldier is 
sent to acivil gaol, there is this hardship, that 
there are many military offences of a very 
serious character, which in civil life are no 
offences at all—I mean no immoral offence. 
If you send a man convicted of a military 
offence to gaol, and associate him with felons, 
you do him a very great injustice. ; 

“ Does not a prisoner sent to a fortress in 
France still maintain his military character ?— 
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He may be employed as a military man, or 
employed upon the works, working with a 
spade and a mattock. 

“* But he still works under military control, 
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and his military character is less impaired ?— | 


Yes, it is a military prison. 


“Is not there a punishment in the French | 


army called ‘ Degradation Militaire ?”"— Yes. 


his uniform, and has the prison dress put 


his regiment in a most humiliating manner ; 
and he is then sent to the prison or the gal- 
leys, according to his sentence. It certainly 


does make a very great impression upon the | 


mind of every soldier who witnesses it.” 
He would next refer to the evidence of 


the gallant and distinguished Member below | 
him, and the passages he should quote would | 

. 1 . . | 
be found most conclusive with respect to the | 


possibility and the practicability to abolish 
flogging. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said— 

“ Having resided, in 1817, for nearly three 
years in garrison with the Prussian army of 


occupation in France, my attention was natu- | 
rally drawn toa military system so different | 
from cur own; I was struck with one part of | 


their system, that of having two classes of sol- 


to corporal punishment, unless previously de- 
graded into the second class, when he is liable 
to the cane and every species of punishment. 
“The soldier can only be degraded into the 
second class by the sentence of a court martial, 
approved by the general officer, and confirmed 
by the King. The class of crimes for which 


degradation can be awarded are strictly laid | 


down, such as desertion, mutiny, striking a 


non-commissioned officer, gross frauds, thefts | 


equal to felony, burglaries, &c. 
*““The national cockade is taken from him, 


degradation. In order that the degraded man 
may be excited to amendment, after one or two 
years according to the term in the sentence, a 
Court of Inquiry investigate his conduct, and 
if the result be favourable, he is recommended 
to be restored to the first class ; the King, or 
the War Minister, admonishes the culprit in 
public orders, and he is restored to the first 
class. 

“The practical effect of this system was cer- 
tainly very extraordinary: during two years, 
in a garrison of 1,500 men, there were never 
more than three degraded men, one of whom 
shot himself the morning the King reviewed 
the regiment. 

“Tn the whole of the Prussian army of occu 
pation, of 16,000, men, the numbers degraded 
did not exceed twenty men at one time. 

‘* The circumstances under which this remark- 
able system was practically carried into effect 
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were those of an army occupying cantonments 
in an enemy’s country, the French and Prus-« 
sians having at that time a strong hatred of 
each other. The troops had regular supplies 
of provisions, regular pay, good barracks, and 
regular peace duties to perform, and nothing 
could exceed the order and discipline of the 
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| whole corps.” 

‘€ What is the ceremony—what effect does it | 
appear to have upon the soldier ?—The cere- | 
mony is this: that the regiment in which the | 
man is is drawn out; the man is stripped of | *™ " . 
| with here, for it actually was dispensed 
upon him, and he is paraded in front of | 


That was the important evidence of the 
hon. and gallant Member, and if that did 
not prove that flogging might be dispensed 


with in the Prussian army, he was at a loss 


| to know what would be accepted as a proof. 


But it was argued, that the men did not 
like the system proposed on account of the 
additional duty placed on them, On this 


| point he would quote the opinion of the 


Adjutant-General. Sir James Macdonald 


in page 4 was asked, 


“Ts there any feeling upon the part of the 
other soldiers of a regiment of the hardships 
upon them in consequence of the confinement 
of an offender in their regiment in the civil 


' prisons for a length of time ?—I cannot say 


that I ever heard that brought forward as a 
source of grievance.” 


In page 50 he found the following evi- 
dence delivered by Lieutenant-Colonel John 


ai aang F weil sier ia Wiabl | Townsend, an officer who had been thirty 
ters, In the first of which no soldier 1s Hable | years in the service, and had never been 


| absent from his regiment :— 


“}iave you ever known complaints made by 
the men of the additional duty imposed upon 
them in consequence of the solitary confine- 


| ment of any of their comrades ?—No, I never 


have. 

“ Who takes charge of the horses of the men 
when they are under confinement ?—They are 
taken in charge by the rollster. 

 }Jas that additional duty imposed upon them 


| ever led to any complaints !— No, I never heard 
and he wears a grey cockade as the badge of | 


of any. A man who is confined never pays 


| anything for his duty being done. 


“Tfave you found in towns where you have 
been quartered, that there is a strong feeling 


| on the part of the public against the corporal 
| punishment of soldiers ?—There is a very strong 


feeling against it. In Gloucester we were all 
in billets, and I was obliged to take the men 
out four miles. The Mayor interceded, and I 
forgave the man, and he has turned out a 
remarkably good soldier ever since, which 
previously he was not. 

“Have you met with other instances of the 
existence of that feeling you have referred to? 
—Only at Gloucester; that is the only place 
where I had an opportunity of learning it.” 


Now if that man who had been forgiven 
had been punished by the stripe, in all pro- 
bability he would have turned out a bad 


soldier. He admitted that there was an 
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increase in the number of Cvuurts-martial, 
but that was in consequence of the new 
system, taking away the discretionary 
power which was vested in the officers. 
If a man committed a crime he must be tried. 
The great crime in the army was drunken- 
ness ; that was the root of all the vice which 
existed, and they never would suppress it 
by flogging. This was his opinion, founded 
on the evidence contained in the Report. 
To get rid of drunkenness, and the conse- 
quent demoralization of the army, the 
system must be changed. Not only must 
the military code, as regarded punishment, 
be altered, but a system of reward for 
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sobriety and good conduct must be contrived. | 


In page 26, Sir Octavius Carey, speaking 
of the degradation of flogging, says—— 

“In my opinion solitary confinement, or 
flogging, comes to pretty much the same 
thing. 

“ Do you think the disgrace attendant upon 
the punishment has no effect ?—None what- 
ever; lam quite certain of that. As to the fine 
feeling of the soldier who is punished, it does 
not exist. 

“Then what is the effect on the man himself? 
is he degraded in the eyes of his comrades /— 
Not in the least; it would depend, perhaps, 
upon the nature of the crime he had committed. 
It is vain to suppose he is degraded by 
punishment for crimes such as soldiers gene- 
rally commit. I do not think he is degraded 
in the least. 

“Do you not think that well-behaved soldiers, 
who never have been tried, are held in higher 
estimation than those who have been tried /— 
Yes, decidedly; but I do not think that an 
inference can be drawn from that, that a 
soldier is disgraced among his comrades by 
being punished. I have known soldiers who 
have been punished held in very high estima- 
tion among their comrades. 

“That is not one of your reasons for wishing 
to get rid of the punishment ?—No; I do not 
believe in that at all. My principal reason for 
wishing to get rid of the punishment is, that as 
long as it remains upon the Statutes, and 
forms a part of the military code, it must be 
inflicted ; and that we should do better without 
it. 

“Tf it does not degrade the individual, it must 
act as a considerable example ?—I do not 
think it does. We can only reason from 
analogy. The best argument is, that you have 
been flogging in the army ever since the army 
has existed; and the more you flogged the 
more you have to flog. 

“Tthas been restricted ?—Yes; and the more 
it was restricted, the less necessity there was 
for inflicting it. 

“ Would not that rather prove, that the con- 
stant infliction of corporal punishment did 
exercise a brutalizing effect upon the men?— 
That has been always my opinion, It renders 
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them indifferent to the punishment. Generally 
speaking, those who are punished are men of 
bad character, and previously depraved.” 

That was theevidence of Sir Octavius Carey, 
who was very strongly opposed to the con- 
tinuance of the practice of flogging, and it 
went on to state that he had made an en- 
deavour to preserve discipline without eapi- 
tal punishment, and he had succeeded. 
This one fact was worth a thousand opinions. 
Sir Octavius Carey was asked the question 
—“* But the men knew you had the power 
to inflict corporal punishment?” to which 
he replied, “ Yes; but I had rather that 
they had not known it.” Colonel Evans 
also had commanded in many regiments, in 
which not a stripe had been inflicted for 
two or three years. Several officers had 
been trying the experiment of imprisonment 
also, but it had not yet had full effect. 
Under the present system, the men who 
were subjected to imprisonment were con- 
taminated by it; they came out of gaol, in 
many instances, infinitely worse than they 
went in. If proper places of imprisonment 
were provided, instead of the ordinary gaols, 
he was certain that the system would work 
well, Again, the selling of necessaries was 
a crime very common in the army; the 
remedy should be to punish, as for a very 
heavy crime, the individual who purchased 
them. Let the punishment be of a severe 
nature; but let the Magistrate at once im- 
pose a penalty on the receiver as well as the 
seller, and he thought that it would have 
the effect of checking that crime now so 
common inthe army. The existing want 
of cells, also, was a subject which required 
consideration. There existed at Chatham 
cells which might be rendered available as 
receptacles for those condemned to imprison- 
ment in London, Dover, Maidstone, Wool- 
wich, and Hounslow. 
England, Portsmouth and Plymouth for 
instance, no great expense would be neces 
sary for this purpose ; in Ireland there cer- 
tainly would be a necessity of incurring 
some. If the House that night decided 
that the continuance of flogging was not 
necessary, one consequence must follow, 
they must intrust to every commanding 
officer in his Majesty’s service the power of 
discharging—with what limits he need not 
define. Flogging at that moment was, in 
his opinion, virtually abolished. The order 
issued by the noble Lord, the Member for 
Glasgow, for the entire abolition of corporal 
punishments among the native troops in 
India some months ago—that order being 
once issued and enforced, and no means 
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having been taken to counteract it, must be 
taken to have upset the system. They 
were told, in justification of this, that the 
Sepoys were a better set of men than 
European soldiers ; but he had found, upon 
inquiry, that during the last year the num- 
ber of stripes which had been awarded in 
the native army to these good men, among 
whom corporal punishment was now relin- 
quished, was 293,615. ‘The average num- 
ber of lashes inflicted in each regiment on 
the Sepoys of the native army of Bombay 
during the five years, 1829 to 1833, was 
7,657. How was it that this quantity of 
corporal punishment had been inflicted, if 
that class of men consisted of such upright 
and steady characters? It was plain, how- 
ever, that having done away with the sys- 
tem in reference to one portion of the army, 
they must now extend the abolition to the 
whole of it. He would not detain the House 
further. He would appeal to his Majesty’s 
Government, whether the evidence which 
they had previously before them, expressed 
in the most decided terms in favour of the 
position that flogging ought to be abolished, 
had not been strengthened ten-fold by the 
volume from which he had been reading? 
He put it to them whether, if they persisted 
in continuing corporal punishment, they 
would not render themselves liable to the 
charge of having liberty on their tongues 
and tyranny in their hearts? He appealed 
to the House and to every man in whose 
mind a doubt existed—not whether the 
punishment of flogging ought to be abolished 
(because every man who heard him must 
have as honest, as anxious, and as sincere a 
desire as he himself had to see the total 
abolition, though some were afraid that the 
securities offered by those who wished to 
have it immediately brought about would 
not prove suflicient)—he appealed to those 
hon. Members in whose minds a doubt 
existed asto the sufficiency of the securities,to 
abolish theirfear and give the benefit of their 
doubts to the side of mercy and humanity. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson could but com- 
pliment the hon. and gallant Member for 
Barnstaple on the manner in which he had 
introduced the subject on that as well as 
on a former occasion. He would venture 
to say, that a speech more moderate, more 
discreet, and more to the purpose which he 
sought to attain, than that delivered by the 
hon. and gallant Member could not have 
been made; above all, he was entitled to 
praise for having by his own example shown 
how necessary it was to abstain from all ir- 
ritating topics—an example which he (Mr. 
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Cutlar Fergusson) trusted would be fol- 
lowed in the course of that evening’s 
debate, the question being one which should 
be decided not by the passions of the 
audience, but by the exercise of their sober 
judgment and reason, after full deliberation. 
Still, while he did what seemed to him no 
more than justice to his hon. and gallant 
Friend, if he would allow him to call him 
so, in thus speaking of the manner in which 
he had introduced his motion—he must say, 
that he felt that his hon. and gallant 
Friend had, notwithstanding, left the main 
and substantial part of the question wholly 
untouched—that question being, in fact, 
not whether there are grave and serious 
objections to flogging, but whether they 
were prepared, by a resolution of that 
House, to declare that a punishment, 
hitherto considered essential to discipline, 
should instantly and for ever be struck out of 
their military code without its being proved 
to the satisfaction of the House that a sub- 
stitute could be found to maintain the dis- 
cipline of the army. The question must 
be decided, however, not by the feelings and 
sentiments of individuals but on information 
and evidence, weighed by that good sense 
which ordinarily distinguished the Acts of 
that House. His hon. and gallant Friend 
had told them that he had abstained during 
the last Session of Parliament from bringing 
the question to the test of a division in that 
House ; yet he had not said one word as to 
the effect which, since then, the Report and 
evidence, which had been published, had 
had on his mind, though he must have read 
it with great attention and felt a deep in- 
terest in it. He must presume, therefore, 
that it had had the effect of convincing his 
hon. Friend, that his former views were 
erroneous, otherwise he would have en- 
deavoured to show that the Commissioners 
were mistaken and that the Report was not 
justified by the evidence. He would 
venture, on the contrary, to say, that any 
person who dispassionately read that Re- 
port and evidence, must have all doubt ex- 
pelled from his mind upon the subject. 
With respect to the main question whether 
they would part with the power—not the 
exercise of the power, but the actual power— 
of inflicting corporal punishment in extreme 
cases, there was no person opposed to the 
immediate abolition of it who had ever said 
that they ought to inflict it in a single 
case in which they could avoid it. That 
was the principle on which he defended the 
law as it now stood ; and proceeding as they 
were with measured strides towards, not 
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the total, but the almost total abolition of 
that punishment, he thought that if the 
Government and the military authorities of 
the country were allowed to continue in 
the course which they had been following 
for the {last eight years, the power would 
remain, but the exercise of it would be 
totally discontinued. In his opinion the 
House would see that it was not possible 
to do more than had been done, nor to have 
done it more effectually, towards restricting 
the infliction of that punishment, especially 
when they found, by the returns which 
had been laid upon the Table of the House, 
that eight years ago the number of corporal 
punishments exceeded the number of 
punishments of every other description, and 
that in the year past, the number of corporal 
punishments had been to the number of 
other punishments as one to nine. It 
would be scarcely possible for any one to 
say, that the Government and the military 
authorities had evinced any neglect, or that 
the course which they had pursued of pro- 
ceeding gradually in the attempt to abolish, 
was not likely to lead to a favourable issue 
of this question, much more than an im- 
mediate and entire abolition, which would, 
in his opinion, strike at the very root of the 
discipline of the army, and leave them no 
protection for anything dear to them, nor 
any means of repelling foreign aggression or 
of avenging the honour of this country, if 
necessary. It was a great object to abolish 
corporal punishment, if it were possible, for 
this best of all reasons—that it was a 
punishment from which the mind revolted: 
the sight of which, as he could believe, 
though he had never witnessed its infliction, 
must excite feelings, at the least, of the 
most unpleasant and painful character. 
But all punishments were in that respect 
nearly alike; and this punishment being 
even so cruel and severe, still he should say 
that the end of punishment being example, 
the fact of its being of that cruel and severe 
character was not in itself a reason why 
it should be abolished. If it were so, 
capital punishment itself, the infliction of 
an ignominious death upon the gallows, 
ought to be abolished for the same reason. 
He knew, indeed, that there were some 
persons who advocated that abolition ; but 
there were crimes of such a nature, and 
among them murder, that the mind would 
revolt if the life of the person who had 
committed them were not forfeited. The 
object of punishment was to deter others 
from committing the offence for which it 
was jnflicted; and on the same principle 
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that the punishment of death ought to be 
abolished, because it was productive of pain 
to the individual, every punishment that 
was ignominious, severe, and cruel, ought 
to be abolished. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Barnstaple seemed to have 
viewed the object of punishment in one 
light only—namely, in that of reclaiming 
the individual upon whom it was inflicted ; 
that was an object, but it was undoubtedly 
not all that was desired, it being 
an object at the same time to deter 
others from the commission of crime. He 
was surprised that the hon. and gallant 
Member had not ncticed this part of the 
case, he had contended that the punishment 
hardened the individual without operating 
as an example. In fact, however, it was a 
most efficacious example and frequently 
reformed individuals. He could show that 
every officer of standing who had seen 
service, had declared it impossible to abolish 
the power of inflicting corporal punishment, 
without shaking to its foundation the dis- 
cipline of the army. He could bring such 
witnesses to the number of thirty-three or 
thirty-four. He would first, however, 
state what had been done towards the dis- 
continuance of flogging, because it was 
his object asmuch as it could be that of 
other hon. Members if possible to put an 
end to that punishment, but, at any rate to 
restrict it within the narrowest limits. 
From the returns before the House it ap- 
peared that in the three years 1825-6-7, 
the number of corporal punishments ex- 
ceeded the number of punishments in- 
flicted in any other manner’ what- 
soever. Inthe year 1827, or eight years 
ago, the number of corporal punish- 
ments was 2,632 and the number of men 
sentenced to various punishments other 
than corporal was 2,541. In 1828 the 
number of corporal punishments was less 
than the number of other punishments, and 
since then the proportion of corporal pun- 
ishments had been gradually diminishing. 
In the year 1854 there were, he was sorry 
to say, 10,212 soldiers tried by Courts- 
martial ; but of this number only 1,057 
were sentenced to corporal punishment, 
and on 963 only was the punishment in- 
flicted, whilst “8,946 were sentenced to 
punishments other than corporal. Com- 
paring this with the number of men puns 
ished in 1827 he was entitled to say, that 
they were making rapid strides towards 
abolishing corporal punishment. [Mr. 
Hume: the one is the number for Great 
Britain, the other for the whole army.] 
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The return was for the whole army. [Mr. 
Hume: No.|] The hon. Gentleman may 
know better than the Adjutant-General ;— 
T have the Return here from the Adjutant- 
General’s office, ‘‘ showing the establish- 
ment of the British army in each year, 
from 1825 to 1834, both years inclusive, 
the number of persons tried by Courts- 
martial, &c.” (Mr. Hume: Read the 
memorandum underneath.j The hon. Gen- 
tleman was always finding mare’s nests,— 
he had never known him to find any others. 
The note to which he had alluded referred 
to certain years for which the returns were 
incomplete, stating that they had not been 
received, “for 1832, the 4th regiment; 
for 1833, part of 2nd West-India Regi- 
ment; and for 1834, the 40th, 50th, and 
Ceylon Regiments.” To these he had 
not referred ; he had only shown what 
had been the numbers in 1827, and then 
that, in 1834, the number of persons tried 
b@ing 10,212, there had been 1,057 sen- 
tenced to corporal punishments—the num- 
berof those sentenced to various punishments, 
other than capital, being 8,946. This reduc- 
tion had been brought about by the efforts of 
the military authorities. So early as 1812 a 
circular had been published, as would be 
found stated in the evidence of Lord Hill, 
for the purpose of limiting the operation of 
regimental Courts-martial. Previous to 
that time regimental Courts-martial were 
not restricted in the matter of corporal 
punishment; they were competent to 
award any number of lashes. In that year 
a restriction was made to the amount of 
300 lashes. In 1830 the award of a dis- 
trict Court-martial was limited to 500 lashes, 
and in 1832 to 300, and the award of a 
regimental Court-martial to 200 lashes. 
He had to mention to the House that it 
was intended to limit still further those 
powers. He thought that this was a very 
wise measure ; but upon former occasions, 
when the power existed of inflicting five, 
six, seven, and eight hundred lashes, this 
was an oppression as great as could be con- 
ceived. Such an enormous power ought 
not to be left in the hands of any persons ; 
but the question was not then before the 
House whether corporal punishments ought 
to be moderated—not whether they ought 
to be reduced to a proper number as they 
were now—the power being hencefor- 
ward confined to allowing one class of 
Courts-martial to inflict 200 lashes, and 
the other class 100—the question was not 
whether they had done all that they pos- 
sibly could do to alleviate the evil, but 
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whether they were to abolish the punish- 
ment altogether, and thus interfere with 
military discipline. He believed, if they 
asked the British soldier—would he ex- 
change his situation to take service under 
any other power in Europe? he was per- 
fectly satisfied with Sir George Murray, 
that the British soldier would, with all 
its inconveniences, prefer serving in the 
English army, to that of any other power 
on earth, The hon. Member who had 
seconded the motion, had referred to the 
opinion of Sir Willoughby Gordon re- 
specting the French army, and astoits being 
perfectly well conducted. This had nothing 
to do with corporal punishments. That 
gallant officer was asked as to that of which 
he had official knowledge, the description 
of the French army ; but not as to corpo- 
ral punishments. He must, with the per- 
mission of the House, as the hon. and gal- 
lant Member had referred to the evidence, 
make a few remarks upon the information 
that afforded on the question, whether cor- 
poral punishments ought entirely to be done 
away with? Now he found only two, 
amongst a great number of persons who 
were examined, who declared themselves 
favourable to its entire abolition. There 
were but two hon. and gallant Gentlemen ; 
these were the Members for Barnstaple and 
Hull. Five hon. Members of that House 
were examined, but only those two of the 
hon. Members stated, that the abolition of 
corporal punishments in all cases was pro- 
per. And let the House recollect, that if 
this motion went to the full extent, no 
crime, no matter how disgraceful, theft itself, 
if they passed the resolution, could not be 
visited with corporal punishment. And yet 
they were to find the discipline of the army 
maintained, though they could not punish the 
most disgraceful offence! How could they 
maintain that discipline in England if they 
could not punish theft by whipping, be- 
cause the offender was in the army, when, 
under the provisions of the Act of the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth, the punish- 
ment of whipping was still continued for not 
less than seventy or eighty different offences. 
What was to be done, then, with the sol- 
dier? A return moved for by Mr. Hunt 
in 1832, had been noticed by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Launceston, by which 
it appeared that upwards of two thousand 
persons had been flogged in that year by 
the order of the Magistrates. That punish- 
ment was inflicted by the ordinary tribunals 
of the land, and there was not one person 
came forward to object to it. It was not 
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so popular a topic as that of corporal _pun- 
ishments in the army. He had a list in 
his hand of the different offences for which 
the punishment of whipping could be in- 
flicted, with which he should not trouble 
the House, but it included felonies as well 
as misdemeanours. It was not said, that 
flogging was to be struck out of the crimi- 
nal code, it was every day practised, but 
they heard nothing of it, and the reason 
was, that no popularity was to be gained 
by declaring against it. One particular 
point had been relied upon by the hon. 
Member who seconded the motion, and that 
was as to there being no corporal punish- 
ments inthe French army. Why was that ? 
By a decree of the National Assembly, 
corporal punishments were abolished in all 
France. It was not so in England: cor- 
poral punishments were inflicted by our 
criminal code. Were they, then, to render 
Courts-martial incompetent to punish, by 
whipping, offences that were deemed dis- 
graceful, and which were punished by 
whipping when the offence was cognizable 
by the civil power? If they passed the 
resolution thus proposed, it would be 
incompetent for a Court-martial to inflict 
corporal punishment, but they still might 
take the soldier out of the barrack, where he 
could not be flogged, and send him to the 
jail, where he might be flogged. Let them 
send the soldier to the House of Correction 
—to the jail at Maidstone for example, and 
there, under the law of the land, he must 
undergo the discipline of a House of cia 
rection. The Commissioners had beer 
told by Mr. Thomas Eager, the governor 
of the jail of Maidstone, that upon one 
occasion the soldiers were very riotous, 
and he sent for the visiting Magistrates— 
“the ringleaders were discovered and 
flogged, two of them severely, by order of 
the Magistrates.” They were, he said, 
much more severely flogged than the 
punishment amongst soldiers. ”Mr. Eager was 
asked, what was the effect of the flogging ? 
and his reply was—“ It had a very great 
effect. Those soldiers have been extremely 
well-behaved ever since. They acknow- 
ledged that they deserved it, and that they 
were extremely sorry for it.” The Com- 
missioners had received the testimony of 
about 120 or 130 officers of long experience, 
all to the same effect ; none of those officers 
said that they could do without being 
intrusted with the power of flogging. Of 
the five hon. Members of the House who 
were examined, only two were for the 
abolition, The hon. and gallant Member 
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for Westminster said, he would get rid of 
it in Great Britain and Ireland as a pre- 
liminary ; that in two years it might be 
done away with in the Colonies, and in 
three years in the East Indies ; but that, 
as to taking away the power from officers 
commanding in the field, that was totally 
out of the question. There the commanding 
officer ought to be a dictator. The Mem- 
ber for Westminster could not be cited as an 
authority for the motion of the Member for 
Barnstaple ; and if he were in his place, 
he could not have voted for it. The hon. 
Member for Surrey, in his evidence before 
the Commissioners, said, that in actual 
service in time of war, corporal punishment 
could not be dispensed with ; that he never 
has maintained that it could be done away 
with in the field; and that it stands to 
reason, that the officers must then have 
additional power. Even in time of peace, 
the hon. Member did not speak with entire 
confidence. After saying that there wds 
a great difference of opinion, he was 
asked— 

“You think it would be well to, make an 
experiment, but you do not speak with entire 
confidence as to the result?—Just so; and I 
do not certainly speak with confidence of it, 
without reference to the adoption of a system 
of honours, rewards, and promotions.” 


He expected, therefore, the vote of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Surrey against 
the motion. The evidence of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex was this. He was 
asked— 

“Ts it your notion in respect to the alteration 
of the discipline of the English army, that 
corporal punishment should be entirely abo- 
lished, or that the power should remain, of 
inflicting it in certain cases ?— That it should 
be entirely abolished, except in the field, which 
I have always said should be considered, after 
the trial was made in cantonments and in 
peace.” 

Again— 

“ You are understood to say, that, upon 
service, you would still not do away with the 
use of the lash ?—In emergencies, where men 
openly plunder, or violate the rules laid down, 
and where order must be maintained, I do not 
see that there are any other immediate means 
of checking them.” 

Here was another authority against the 
motion of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Barnstaple. Let the whole of the evidence 
be sifted and examined, and he would 
venture to say, that the motion would find 
no support from the authority of any officer 
who had been examined, except his own, 
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and that of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Hull, on whose testimony before the 
Commission he must make a few remarks. 
He says— 
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‘‘A great, and perhaps the principal, fault 
of corporal punishment is, that it fails before 
the enemy.” 


And how does the hon. and gallant Member 
support this proposition? Will the House 
credit it? By adducing an instance of the 
most perfect and complete success of that 
punishment before the enemy. (Colonel 
Thompson : read the evidence.] Since the 
hon. and gallant Member wished him to 
read it he would do so. In page 234 of 
the Commissioners’ Report, to take the 
second instance which the hon. and gallant 
Officer gave, he found this statement— 


“T recollect, in the 14th Dragoons, having 
occasion to make a complaint against soldiers 
who had committed what I consider a military 
crime. I was ordered, in the Peninsular war, 
with, I think about eight dragoons and sixteen 
Spanish infantry, I believe it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Severs, to ascertain whether a 
division of French cavalry was at a certain 
point six’or seven miles off. I contrived to 
arrive there near night-fall, and ascertained 
that they had been gone about four hours. As 
I returned, the Spaniards got very frightened, 
and begged the dragoons would not leave 
them. I ordered different individuals of the 
dragoons to move in advance of the detach- 
ment, my fear being that we might fall in with 
a body of the enemy ; and if we had timely 
notice of it we might retire by some cross-road, 
or, in case of extremity, disperse. As fast as 
I sent a dragoon out of sight, he trotted off 
and made the best of his way tocamp. Not 
one man staid with me but the corporal. The 
Spaniards, the corporal, and I, arrived safely 
in the English out-posts. I immediately com- 
plained to the colonel, who did not punish the 
men, and all he did was to apply a strong 
expression to them, but the men were never 
punished. That struck me as a proof of the 
inapplicability of corporal punishment before 
the enemy; for I feel certain, that if those 
men had committed anything like a similar 
irregularity in a barrack-yard in England, they 
would have been very severely punished.” 

In that case the commanding officer 
differed in opinion from the hon. and gallant 
Member, and the men were not punished. 
But there was another case mentioned by 
the gallant Officer, a case of real emergency, 
in which flogging was successfully used, 
and he would read the very words of it :— 


“T can give two instances bearing upon the 
fact. I will first give one which occurred in 
the 95th, or rifle regiment, where corporal 
punishment was not carried to its usual extent 
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in consequence ofthat feeling. The day 
before we landed on the unfortunate expedi- 
tion to Buenos Ayres, being the officer on 
watch, I heard a private say, ‘The officers had 
better take care of themselves, for we shall 
have them in our front to-morrow.’ I knew 
what that meant ; that ifan officer did anything 
in the way of discipline which the men did 
not like, he should be shot. I brought the 
man up for punishment, and the man was 
tried. At that time, corporal punishment was 
almost the only punishment in vogue except 
for very slight crimes. The court-martial 
found him guilty, and inflicted upon him, if 
I recollect right, 150 lashes ; which, although it 
may bea severe punishment in itself, was a very 
slight punishment in reference to the scale of 
punishment then existing in the army. Fora 
man would have received 150 lashes on any 
complaint of a captain; for instance, of his 
being once or twice drunk, or being habitually 
dirty. I had been told in quarters in England, 
when trying to bring down a man’s punishment 
to 150 lashes, at a regimental court-martial, 
‘You must not make a joke of the service.’ 
Therefore it struck me strongly, that upon 
that occasion there was a manifest letting 
down of the scale of punishment—a failure of 
the system: it was avowed practically to the 
soldiers that the officers would not, or could 
not, maintain the scale of punishment pre- 
viously in use. 

“ Did he receive his corporal punishment ?— 
He did. 

“Did that put an end to that sort of feeling ? 
—I heard no more of it. But the soldiers 
must have seen that there was a great differ- 
ence in the application of the scale of punish- 
ment then from what it would have been if 
they had been in quarters, 

“Did you happen to sit on that court-martial ? 
—lI apprehend not, I was, in fact, the accuser, 
the prosecutor. 

“ Do you think that punishment, which you 
think was smaller than the occasion justified, 
was awarded from the feeling of its not being 
advisable to punish the soldiers actually on 
service, or from some opinion, that the man 
deserved a punishment of that amount only? 
—I cannot tell what was the feeling of the 
officers of the Court-martial. My feeling was, 
that the act of the soldier was an act of gross 
mutiny or tendency to mutiny. I believe I 
may say it is almost the only time in which I 
have brought forward a soldier for corporal 
punishment, but in this instance I did bring 
him forward resolutely, being the officer on 
the watch, and having heard it while on duty. 
My impression was, that the smallness of the 
punishment was in consequence of the sense 
the officers had of the inapplicability of cor- 
poral punishment at a time like that. 

“ You are not aware of having heard that 
repeated ?—I am not. I certainly heard no 
more of that kind.” 
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alleged slightness of the punishment, which 
however was 150 lashes, if it effected the 
purpose? In that case, too, it appeared 
that the corporal punishments put an end 
to the party feeling that prevailed. And 
how those instances could be adduced by 
the gallant Officer, to prove that corporal 
punishments failed in the army, he, to the 
last day of his life, should be unable to 
conjecture. He had now read the evidence 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Hull, 
and he thought it quite conclusive the 


other way; but if they were to handcuff 


soldiers, and order them to solitary confine- 
ment, while on service, what was to be- 
come of the service? He should on this 
point refer to the evidence of another 
military officer, Lieutenant Blood, a person 
of great merit, who, though the son of a 
gentleman, had enlisted in the army, and 
had been promoted from the ranks for bis 
gallant services. He was asked this ques- 
tion:— 

“ When you enlisted, were you sensible you 
made yourself liable to this punishment if you 
misconducted yourself ?—Most unquestionably 
I was. 

“ Was any impression made on your mind 

by that circumstance when you enlisted ?— 
No; I knew I should conduct myself properly ; 
I never felt the necessity of considering it, as 
far as my own feelings were in question. I 
was never, under any circumstances, for one 
moment a prisoner in a guard-house, or else- 
where.” 
This he thought was perfectly conclu- 
sive for retaining corporal punishments. 
It was the opinion of this officer, that thev 
were more necessary in the field, for he 
says— 

“Tt appeared to have had a very desirable 
effect ; if the power of inflicting this corporal 
punishment was not in force, it is my firm 
opinion, that it would be attended with the 
most serious and fatal consequences, and _par- 
ticularly so in the field before the enemy. 

“ You think it would have had the effect of 
destroying the energy of that regiment upon 
that occasion ?—Yes, I do, considering what 
was the description of some of the characters 
we had to do with then; and if he was not 
instantly punished in the summary way he 
was, it would have induced him and others to 
set all their officers and all authority at de- 
fiance. In this month I also witnessed another 
drum-head punishment in the division, on the 
line of march, on three of the 95th Rifles, by 
order of Major-General Robert Crawford. 
While actually marching these men fell out 
for water, which was a violation of his orders. 
He had two or three dozen lashes inflicted. 
This had the desired effect also. No soldier 
of that division, for more than two years I was 
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marching with it after, committed a breach of 
that order. Now surely men are not to be 
shot for such crimes as these, when a few 
lashes are effectual, and the men preserved ; 
and yet, under such circumstances, either 
punishment must be put in force. There is 
no other that can be established for imme- 
diate example on the march or before the 
enemy.” 


That was the testimony of a most com. 
petent witness, and as far as authority 
could go, must be held to be conclusive on 
the point. He had already said, that 
General Evans, who, it was well known, 
had the strongest objection to the inflic- 
tion of such a punishment, had declared it 
could not be done without, and it was 
known, that he now employed it. There 
could be no doubt, that corporel punish- 
ments were disliked by the officers of the 
army. Was it to be supposed, that the 
gallant men who were examined were lost 
to the feelings of humanity ?>—that they 
took a pleasure in shedding the blood of 
their fellow-creatures? Nothing was, or 
could be, more abhorrent to their feelings 
than such punishments, and none could 
have a greater dislike than they had to 
their infliction. He could not describe 
their feelings better, while he corroborated 
by very strong testimony, the opinion that 
flogging could not be abolished, than by 
quoting the words of Sir Henry Fane upon 
this point. The hon. Member then read 
the following extract from the evidence of 
Sir H. Fane :— 

“You have been questioned with respect to 
the effect of the alteration of the punishment 
in the army, from corporal punishment, to soli- 
tary confinement in garrisons at home; do 
you conceive that an alteration of that kind 
could be effected when the army is in the field, 
and that the discipline of the army could be 
kept up?—It must be utterly impracticable. 
I think my brother officers, who are members 
of this Commission, will all agree with me in 
that statement. I will put a case as an exe 
ample. It chanced that I was ordered to con- 
duct from ‘Toulouse, after the battle of Tou- 
louse, to Boulogne and to Calais, the whole of 
the cavalry, some artillery, and the materiel of 
the Duke of Wellington’s army. I marched 
them in two columns through France, and 
embarked them at Boulogne and Calais. By 
the power of maintaining discipline which I 
had in my hands, I was enabled so to con- 
duct them as to receive so much of the appro- 
bation of the French Government as to be 
offered, as a distinction, the order of the Legion 
of Honour. I will ask any member of the 
Commission how I could have conducted those 
two columns, had the power of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment, if necessary, been taken out 
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of my hands, and the power of solitary con- 
finement only substituted in lieu of it? 

“In point of fact you could not?—That is 
my opinion. 

“ Supposing solitary confinement had been 
the only punishment allowed, how would you 
have proceeded, upon your line of march 
through France, to put that into execution ?— 
I should have found it to be utterly im- 
practicable.” 


Military Flogging. 


Nothing could be clearer than the justice 
of ¢his observation. He would next quote 
tM same gallant officer’s opinion upon 
another point : — 

“ When you commanded a regiment, did it 
appear to you that the infliction of corporal 
punishment upon the soldier always carried 
with it considerable degradation in the eyes of 
his brother soldiers ?—I will say of myself, as 
I should say of almost every one of my brother 
officers, that the task of inflicting corporal 
punishment was always so painful to us, and 
our feelings towards our soldiers were so 
different from what persons seem to sup- 
pose—indeed so much more like the feel- 
ings of a father towards his children (at least 
it was always my own)—that the infliction 
of corporal punishment was the most painful 
duty we ever performed. I never did it when 
I could possibly avoid it. When I did it, I did 
it for the sake of example. I did it with that 
degree of severity which was calculated to 
make an impression. The degradation de- 
pended upon the nature of the crime.” 


The same sentiments pervaded the whole 
of the evidence in the volume before the 
House. If hon. Gentlemen had read that 
volume, they would see the universal feel- 
ing to be that the punishment of flogging 
was in itself not disgraceful—that it was 
the nature of the offence for which it was 
inflicted, such as thieving or swindling, 
which cast disgrace upon it in the eyes of 
both officers and men. It would be seen 
also from the same evidence that the in- 
fliction of this punishment was in itself no 
impediment to future promotion. He 
would now refer to the evidence of a gal- 
lant relative of his (Colonel Fergusson), 
who, he believed he might say, was a gen- 
tleman of the very mildest and most hu- 
mane disposition, approaching almost to a 
fault—but at the same time he could add, 
for that gallant officer that he was a soldier, 
and as a soldier he had always done his 
duty. Colonel Fergusson stated that there 
had been nine or ten cases of corporal 
punishment inflicted in the 52nd regiment 
within the last three years for violence, in- 
subordination, and conduct of a disgraceful 
nature, including one or two instances for 
theft. He would beg the attention of the 
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House to the following passage in this gal- 
lant officer's evidence :— 

“* Recourse is now had to solitary confinement 
and imprisonment, with or without hard la- 
bour, in lieu of corporal punishmeut, in many 
cases ?—Yes, in many cases. 

“ Do you find that the discipline of your regi- 
ment has been deteriorated by the substitution 
of those punishments for corporal punishment? 
Certainly. More offences have been com- 
mitted since the restriction has been made. 

“Do you find that the late regulations, re- 
stricting the power of the commanding officers 
more than they were before, have had a good or 
a bad effect on the discipline ?—A bad effect, 
decidedly. 

“You think the example is more striking of 
corporal punishment than of imprisonment, and 
more effectual in deterring others from crime ? 
Yes, decidedly so. 

“ The effect is greater in consequence of the 
punishment being inflicted immediately, and 
the whole gone through in the presence of all 
the men ?—Yes, exactly. 

“Where, for reasons, punishment cannot 
follow the offence immediately, but must wait 
for trial by court-martial, do you think im- 
prisonment with hard labour, especially if it 
was in a place in the sight of the men, would 
be sufficiently effectual for the object of main- 
taining discipline ?—No, I really do not think 
it would ; for we have instances of men who 
have been two and three months in imprison- 
ment, and when they come out they will com- 
mit the same offence in three or four days 
again. 

“Do you not find that men who have receiv- 
ed corporal punishment have dane the same? 
—No, we have but few instances; and I tind 
that the rarity of it increases the effect. I have 
had several instances of men who have re-« 
ceived corporal punishment, come to me after- 
wards and say, ‘‘ Sir, if you will forget what is 
past, you shall find me in future a good sol 
dier;” and in almost every instance the man’s 
conduct has improved; and I am confident 
we have many instances of young soldiers, 
whose conduct has been so violent that we 
have been obliged to resort to corporal punish- 
ment, and that its effect has invariably been 
good, and often has saved men from commit- 
ting serious offences, for which they would be 
transported, 

“ Do you think that young man you refer to 
has lost himself in the opinion of his com. 
rades?—Not the least; it is the crime that 
injures them in the eyes of each other, not the 
description of punishment.” 
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He would next refer to the opinions of 
some officers favourable to the view taken 
by the hon. Member for Barnstaple. 

Sir Octavius Carey gave it as his opin- 
ion, that all sorts of punishments, no mat- 
ter of what nature, whether of extra drills, 
of flogging, or solitary confinements with 
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hard labour, all were ineffectual in the 
way of example, except that of death alone. 
This gallant officer, in the course of his 
evidence, stated—and in that statement he 
entirely concurred—that “ the constant in- 
fliction of corporal punishment exercised 
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“‘ That corporal punishments, as formerly ex. 


| ercised, had, in his opinion, a less good effect 


a brutalizing effect upon the men, and | 


rendered them indifferent to punishment.” 
He stated further, that ‘he thought the 
army would be kept in better order by 
minor punishments, executed certainly and 
promptly ; and that on foreign service soli- 
tary confinement would be impossible ; and 
that he would therefore allow corporal 
punishments under this circumstance, by 


drum-head Court-murtial and no other.” | 


The right hon. Member read the following 
passage in the evidence of Joseph Hume, 
esq., M. P.— 

“The gallant officer’s reason for them was, 
that the punishment would then be instanta- 
neous ; so that he was not an authority for the 
views of the hon. and galiant Member for 
Barnstaple.” 


Again, the hon. Member for Middlesex gave 
the following evidence :— 


“ You are understood to say, that upon service 

you still would not do away with the use of 
the lash ?—In emergencies, where men openly 
plunder or violate the rules laid down, and 
where order must be maintained, I do not see 
that there are any other immediate means of 
checking them. I do not pretend, therefore, 
to say, that I would do away with the power 
in such cases, but, like the offence of stealing, 
the punishment, though disgraceful, would, I 
think, meet the approbation of the army, if 
thus justly administered. It must be well 
known to military men, that the success of any 
enterprise in the field depends upon the follow- 
ing it up; and if men will disobey orders, and 
have recourse to plunder, success may be by 
that means turned to defeat, and there must be, 
I apprehend, the means of repressing it on the 
instant.” 
He would next refer to the evidence of Sir 
John Woodford, which he certainly must 
characterise as most extraordinary, though 
it had been much relied on by those who 
were opposed to flogging. This gallant 
Officer stated, that, 

“Under particular circumstances of emer- 

gency, requiring an instant example, corporal 
punishments would be fittest, and, he pre- 
sumed, most effectual in impressing fear at the 
moment. It would be more effectual for only 
being resorted to on such occasions of neces 
sity.” 
In that opinion he entirely agreed ; neces- 
sity alone should warrant the infliction of 
this punishment. But the gallant Officer 
stated, also, 


than the present mode of confinement and hard 
labour, solitary confinement taken into account, 
which he considered the best kind of punish- 
ment.” 

He was of opinion further, 

“ That supposing the means of applying the 
punishment of imprisonment with hard labour 
to be made more perfect and complete, cor- 
poral punishments might be dispensed with on 
home service, for common military offences 
committed under ordinary circumstances.” 
Among the extraordinary circumstances 
under which, in the opinion of this gallant 
Officer, corporal punishment might be in- 
flicted, was wilful disobedience of a soldier 


| on parade, or under arms, to the lawful 





command of his superior, or for striking or 
offering violence to an officer, theft, or other 
disgraceful conduct, and for the second of- 
fence for drunkenness on duty, sleeping on 
duty, striking or using violence to a non- 
commissioned officer. ‘These offences the 
gallant Officer proposed should be punished 
by a prevotal Court-martial, who are to be 
invested with the authority of a distinct 
garrison Court-martial, with the power to 
inflict—how many lashes did the House 
suppose ?—no less than 500 lashes. Now 
certainly it was rather inconsistent in this 
gallant Officer, who expressed himself as 
opposed generally to the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment, to propose to give a pre- 
votal Court-martial the power to inflict as 
many as 500 lashes, whilst, by the rules 
at present in force in the service, a general 
Court-martial could only order 300 lashes. 
The next authority to which he would re- 
fer was that of Colonel G. Burrell, whose 
evidence was us follows : 

“ Taking all circumstances into consideration, 
are you of opinion that, as far as Great Britain 
and Ireland are concerned, it would be possi- 
ble to do away entirely with corporal punish- 
ment?—I must say, I should be sorry to be 
deprived of the power; but, I think it would 
be practicable, for we might apply for general 
Courts-martial, and these men might be trans- 
ported; but we must have reference to a 
higher power for such Courts-martial, and the 
delay would be injurious, I will state why I 
should object to the power being taken from 
us ; suppose, in time of peace, we can obtain 
men of that description, that we can carry on 
the discipline of a corps without corporal 
punishment, if we should unfortunately get in- 
volved in a war, we must take any able-bodied 
men who can be got to fill our ranks; and if 
the power were taken away from the Courts- 
martial, I am persuaded that the Legislature 
would never restore it. The power had better, 
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therefore, remain, though a dead letter, with 
troops at home.” 

The same gallant Officer, being asked his 
opinion as to the possibility of disusing the 
practice to the same extent in the colonies, 
replied, that ‘‘he found it would not 
answer ;” and being asked for his reason 
for this apprehension, replied that, ‘ the 
men drank there (in the colonies) to a great 
extent.’ Being asked, also, whether he 
thought it would be possible to do away 
with corporal punishment when the army 
was in actual service in the field, he replied, 
Certainly not.” Lieutenant - Colonel 
Duncan Mac Gregor, who commands the 
93rd regiment, and had been thirty years 
in the service, had a great horror of cor- 
poral punishment, and, if possible, would 
like to see it abolished, except in the 
field, where he said it was unquestionably 
necessary ; and, perhaps, in certain other 
cases, where a man, for instance, would 
peremptorily and perseveringly refuse to 
undergo the punishment of hard labour. 
His evidence was this :— 

“So that your opinion is, that it might be pos- 
sible to do away with corporal punishment in 
most cases, but that the power ought to be re- 
served ?—Yes ; but if I could firmly believe— 
what I am disposed to hope—that the absolute 
abolition of corporal punishment would have 
the effect, along with other expedients, of draw- 
ing to the army a more respectable description 
of recruits than we generally have at present, 
I would give it up in all cases except the field.” 


But he afterwards said, 

“I do not feel a very strong opinion on the 
subject. I should, however, be rather inclined 
to try the experiment.” 

It was clear, that much was required to be 
done, particularly in respect to the composi- 
tion of our army, before the experiment could 
be tried which was suggested by Colonel 
Mac Gregor. That gallant Officer, who 
commands a Highland regiment, says, 

“ That as long as it was composed of High- 
landers only, he could preserve discipline with- 
out corporal punishment; but that, when it 
came to be mixed up with other materials 
(which the gallant Colonel considers less 
worthy materials), he was obliged, in the West- 
Indies, where even his own Highlanders had 
been contaminated, to have recourse to cor- 
poral punishment for violence to non-com- 
missioned officers, drunkenness on guard, or 
sleeping on their posts, generally arising from 
drunkenness.” 

Lieutenant-General Lord Edward Somer- 
set, who had been forty-two years in the 
army, said in answer to question 390 :— 

“T havealways felt anxious to avoid it [cor- 
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poral punishment] if I could carry on disci- 
pline without it; but I have never yet been 
able to discover any other effectual means of 
punishment, such as could be brought into 
practical use in all circumstances of the service 
at home and abroad, in case of notorious irre- 
gularities that required severe example to sup- 
press them,” 


He would call, therefore, upon the House 
to recollect, that they were required to 
provide for the time of war as well as 
that of peace, by their vote on this ques- 
tion to-night. He would entreat them, 
therefore, to pause before they totally, and 
in every case, prohibited a practice which, 
though at present but sparingly required, 
was found, under certain circumstances, to 
be indispensable. He would next refer the 
House to the evidence of Colonel Towns- 
end, which was very much relied on by the 
advocates of the abolition. This officer 
stated before the Commissioners, that he 
had been very anxious to do away with 
corporal punishments in his regiment, and 
had endeavoured to make a fair experiment 
to substitute another system of punishments, 
the result of which, however, was, that “he 
was almost convinced the punishment of 
flogging could not be entirely done away 
with.” He stated his opinion, that the 
infliction of corporal punishment had more 
effect upon the men than any other. He 
would also beg attention to the following 
passages of this gallant Officer’s evidence :— 


“Have you had many instances of renewal of 
offence after flogging in the same individual? 
— Not since I commanded the regiment. 

“Tfave you had many renewals of offence 
after solitary confinement ?—Yes, we have. 

“From that observation, the impression 
upon your mind would be, that the one punish- 
ment had less effect upon the mind of the in- 
dividual than the other?—I think the solitary 
confinement had less effect upon the mind of 
the man than corporal punishment in improv- 
ing him; and also by way of example. 

‘* Have you any idea that the infliction of 
corporal punishment in sight of the men has 
an injurious effect, in rather exciting sympathy 
on the part of the soldiers?—No, I do not 
think so. Corporal punishment is not resorted 
to except in very extreme cases.” 


The next testimony he would refer to 
was that of Major General Sir Thomas 
Pearson, who stated that “he never saw 
any good effects, but on the contrary, bad 
effects from the punishment of solitary con- 
finement ;” and being asked, “ Are you of 
opinion that the system of solitary confine- 
ment ,in lieu of corporal punishment, such 
punishment being entirely forbidden, would 
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have the effect of maintaining proper dis- 
cipline in the army?” He replied, “I 
consider that, if corporal punishment were 
abolished in the British army, the command 
of the British army would be virtually 
given up. I consider that it would be to- 
tally impossible to maintain such discipline 
as would be necessary to uphold the cha- 
racter and reputation of the British army, 
without corporal punishment remaining to 
be resorted to in case of necessity.” Being 
asked also, “ Is it your opinion that the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment, attended by 
all the solemnities with which it is accom- 
panied, has a considerable effect on the 
other soldiers of the regiment who witness 
it?” He replied, “decidedly so.” An- 
other very gallant officer, Colonel Mackin- 
non, after recommending the removal of 
the incorrigible to some corps on a foreign 
station, said, that 

“ Until some plan of that kind was adopted, 
no abandonment of the punishment of flogging 
could be thought of. Whether with the aid of 
some such plan as that it might be found pos- 
sible, even on home-service, he was not able 
to say; but there could be no doubt that the 
sudden promulgation of a law for the imme- 
diate abolition would be equivalent to a pro- 
clamation in favour of mutiny. The punish- 
ment of flogging, if ever it were to be abolished, 
should be made gradually to disappear in 
practice by the silent substitution of other 
methods, before its express and formal aboli- 
tion.” 

The gallant officer, in reply to questions 
put to him by the Commissioners, gave the 
following remarkable evidence also:— 

“ Supposing that an order was to issue from 
head quarters entirely to abolish the practice 
of flogging, could you be answerable for the 
discipline of the Coldstream regiment, which 
is now under your command ?—I think not, 
decidedly ; I could not be answerable for it. 
J think there would be mutinous conduct, and 
that would increase very much. 

“ Are we then to understand that your opin- 
ionis, thatcorporal punishment should be resort- 
ed to in cases of necessity only, but that the 
power of inflicting it should be retained ?— 
Most decidedly ; I conceive that if you were 
not to retain the power of punishing men by 
flogging, the officers might as well pull off 
their hats to the regiment, and wish them 
good-by.” 

Colonel W. Augustus Keate gave the 
following evidence :— 

“Are you of opinion that corporal punish- 
ment has more effect in deterring an individual 
from the re-commission of crime, than impri- 
sonment with hard labour ?—Yes, certainly. 

“ What is your opinion of it as an example 
to other soldiers who witness it ’—I have no 
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doubt it is an example, and that the other is 
none. 

“ After what you have stated, it is scarcely 
necessary to ask you, whether you conceive it 
would be possible to keep up the discipline of 
the 3rd regiment of Guards, without the power 
of inflicting corporal punishment in certain 
cases ?’—Itis my decided opinion that it would 
not. 

‘rom your experience when on service, do 
you think it would be possible, under any re- 
gulations whatever, to carry on the discipline 
of the army without corporal punishment 7— 
I should say, certainly not; I cannot conceive 
how it could be done.” 

Major-General Sir J. M‘Lean’s evidence 
contained the following passage :— 

‘Since corporal punishments have been less 
frequent in the Artillery, is it your opinion 
that the discipline of the regiment has been 
more or less easily maintained ?—I am humbly 
of opinion that it has not been of advantage to 
the service ; that in former times you tied up 
aman and flogged him, and the example was 
immediate and good; now a man knows ex- 
actly how far he may go; he knows he will 
not be tried by court-martial unless he goes to 
a certain extent ; he will keep within the ex- 
tent, knowing he will have only a few days 
confinement for that.” 

This gallant officer's experience went to 
show, that the punishment of confinement, 
with hard labour, had been of no use what- 
ever in reforming the culprit. The right 
hon. Gentleman quoted other portions of 
the evidence given before the Commis- 
sioners at considerable length. It all went 
to show that corporal punishment could 
not be wholly dispensed with. In conclu- 
sion, the right hon. Member observed, that 
if hon. Gentlemen in that House had read 
any portion of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, they had certainly read the evidence 
of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Hill, 
and the gallant Member for Launceston. 
It was not that he did not attach the very 
highest importance to such evidence, but 
because he presumed that every Member of 
the House had looked, with more or less 
attention to the Report ; and he did not 
believe that any one could have opened it 
without reading with attention that evi- 
dence, which sanctions, with its high au- 
thority, the testimony of the other wit- 
nesses to which he had referred. In oppo- 
sition to this overwhelming mass of evidence 
and authority—such as he would venture 
to say had never been produced upon any 
great inquiry before, they were called upon 
to legislate on the sole authority of the 
vallant Members for Barnstaple and Hull. 
Was the House ready to incur such a tre- 
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mendous responsibility? He could not 
entertain any fear upon the subject, when 
the judgment and good sense of a British 
House of Commons were to decide the 
question. The object of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member was, to sweep away from our 
military code the punishment of the lash 
for every offence—no matter how aggra- 
vated, no matter how disgraceful—for mu- 
tiny and for theft, it was equally to be 
abolished. It was not to be used in any 
case, either for example or retribution. It 
had been called a degrading punishment— 
it had been called a cruel punishment, 
without stopping to observe that the whole 
evidence proved, that the soldier who was 
punished by the lash was not disgraced 
among his comrades, unless the offence for 
which he was punished was disgraceful. He 
would repeat that the objection to punish- 
ment, that it was disgraceful, or that it was 
cruel, is not, by itself, sufficient to make a 
case for its abolition. Was the House, 
then, prepared to say that, henceforth, in 
no one case of crime however disgraceful— 
whether, for instance, of theft, cheating, or 
embezzlement—the lash should be used by 
way of punishment appropriately disgrace- 
ful? If the House were prepared to say, 
that neither at home nor abroad, in peace 
nor in war, for any offence whatever, cor- 
poral punishment should be used in the 
British army, then he very much feared the 
whole system of military discipline was at 
anend. If they parted altogether with the 
right of inflicting corporal punishment, they 
parted with the right arm, as far as regarded 
the proper discipline of the army. For his 
own part, he felt that he had but done his 
duty to his King and to his country by 
agreeing to the Report which had been laid 
before the House. The Commissioners had 
entered upon their task of inquiry with 
unbiassed minds, and with every desire, if it 
were possible, to assist in promoting a milder 
code of punishment; but from a careful 
examination of the evidence, both as it was 
being delivered, and since it was printed, 
having read it over and over several times, 
he felt bound to say, that he did not}see the 
possibility of effecting any more rapid im- 
provements than were at present in pro- 
gress. 

Mr. Poulter said, it could not be denied 
that much had been done of late years 
towards the abolition of military flogging ; 
but still, in spite of all the high authorities 
which had been referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
he thought a better system might be 
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adopted, which should render corporal 
punishment altogether unnecessary. As 
to the extreme cases so forcibly put by 
the right hon. Gentleman in the course of 
his speech, and stated in the Report at 
considerable length, in such cases he 
thought that upon the principle salus 
exercitus est suprema lex, a code of com- 
mon law might be enforced against of- 
fenders, as was the case with the rest of 
the community. He would not object, 
for instance, to severe measures in such 
extreme cases as disobedience or mutiny 
in the very presence of the enemy. “The 
schoolmaster was abroad,” but he certainly 
was not as yet given a fair and just trial 
in the barracks. Indeed, he was hardly 
admitted within their precincts. No 
doubt hon. Members were aware that pa- 
rochial lending libraries had been estab- 
lished throughout the country, and that 
these tended much to improve the moral, 
religious, and intellectual condition of the 
people. Had any body heard of such a 
thing established in any regiment? [Hear, 
hear! from Lord Sandon.] Well, if by 
the cheer of the noble Lord he was to un- 
derstand that the experiment had been 
attempted, why was not such a change 
carried to a greater extent? Was a sys- 
tem of improved instruction generally re- 
sorted to? Had they adopted a reward 
for good conduct, either civil or military ? 
Was the prospect of promotion to police 
offices or other offices ever held out to the 
soldier? For every good soldier who 
would be lost to the service by such an 
advancement, at least ten as good men 
would be secured by the example which it 
afforded. Had any effort been made to 
put a stop to the progress of that demora- 
lizing vice of drunkenness which was ac- 
knowledged on all sides to be at the bot- 
tom of all military excesses, by improving 
the moral and intellectual condition of the 
soldier ? It was most preposterous to say, 
that in the absence of all such attempts at 
improving the discipline of the army by 
the most effectual means, that that disci- 
pline could only be preserved by having 
recourse to the lash. Most singular opin- 
ions were unquestionably stated in the 
report of the Commissioners. Amongst 
other grounds of objection to the abolition 
of this degrading punishment, it was al- 
leged, that the practice was necessary to 
preserve discipline in our army, when it 
was not necessary in the armies of other 
nations, because our soldiers belonged to 
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an inferior class to that from which the 
men of foreign armies were generally 
chosen. He could never consent to attri- 
bute the achievements of the British army 
to that miserable expedient for insuring 
obedience—military flogging. The ulti- 
mate and real cause of those glorious vic- 
tories by which our armies had been dis- 
tinguished, was to be sought for only in 
the natural energies, the popular spirit, 
and gallantry of the British people. He 
wished hon. Members on the opposite side 
would take a less narrow, a less profes- 
sional, view of the question, when pro- 
positions were made for reducing or dis- 
banding the regiments of guards. He 
thought that, instead of charging hon. 
Members at his side of the House with 
effecting paltry savings in the estimates, 
the best answer which they could offer to 
such propositions was to assert, that the 
guards were the special representatives of 
those truly national qualities which dis- 
tinguished the people of this country, 
and therefore ought to be the last to be 
exposed to the hostility of the popular 
Representatives in that House. He was 
aware that he spoke in the presence of 
a gallant General (Sir H. Hardinge), in 
opposing whom he felt no slight degree of 
nervousness, particularly when he recol- 
lected how skilled that right hon. Gentle- 
man was in the arts of peace as well as 
distinguished in the exploits of war. But 
he hoped he might be excused if he took 
the liberty of asking that right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether, in point of mere military 
experience and habits, he was not, beyond 
comparison, inferior to those whom he first 
fought on the continent of Europe? How 
was it, he would further ask, that the gal- 
lant General triumphed in fifty different 
battles, and opposed a force of 20,000 with 
only 10,000 men? He would tell him the 
reason: because he brought qualities to 
the contest which those with whom he 
contended did not possess—namely, the 
qualities of a high-minded Englishman, 
endowed with great natural talents, which 
were improved by education. As he had 
already said, the subject was looked upon 
by the gallant General, and those who 
coincided with him, in too professional a 
light. Lawyers were never—as he could 
say from some experience—the first. to 
propose improvements in the law. Church 
Reform was begun by the wish of the 
laity, though undoubtedly sanctioned by 
the approval of those who belonged to 
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the Church. They must all remember the 
proznostications of those who opposed the 
Reform Bill, the Slavery Bill, and the 
Factories’ Bill, and the evils which it was 
said would arise from the passing of each 
of those different measures; and yet all 
those measures had been passed into law 
with great advantages, and without giving 
rise to any one of the threatened evils; 
and of this the House might rest assured, 
that military reform could not and would 
not begin in the army. It was said, that 
no measures could be found so efficacious 
for preventing insubordination and dis- 
obedience and other offences for which it 
was inflicted as this practice of military 
flogging. All knew the eflect of solitary 
confinement on the most hardened mind. 
Why should not an experiment be made 
of the effect of that punishment? Again, 
it was notorious that transportation had 
been resorted to with the most successful 
result in cases of forgery. If this substi- 
tute had worked so well in civil, why 
should not the same principle be applied 
to military life? The argument used by 
those opposed to the abolition of this 
punishment, when the example of France 
was cited in refutation of their position, 
was, that in that country it was true they 
did not flog, but they went further, they 
shot military offenders. Now he had had 
an opportunity of procuring from the 
War-office of Paris an account of the 
French military code ; and though it was 
perfectly true that death was assigned by 
it to a wast number of offences, he was 
most positively assured, by an officer of 
high rank belonging to that service (he 
meant Count de Bouillet), that, in point 
of fact, it was carried into execution only 
in three cases—namely, of desertion to 
the enemy, of treason, and of striking a 
superior officer. The punishments in the 
French army were imprisonment of dif- 
ferent sorts, hard labour and irons. It 
could not for an instant be questioned that 
the French army was in a state of high 
discipline. If the discipline of the soldiers 
of Austerlitz and Friedland had been main- 
tained by these means, why should their 
conquerors, the soldiers of Waterloo, be 
subjected to an unnecessary degrada- 
tion? The real question for the House to 
consider was, would they pass this mea- 
sure, or leave it to be passed by the Par- 
liament which succeeded them? Now as 
he was not perfectly sure of having a seat 
in the next Parliament, he wished to share 
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in the honour of abolishing a punishment 
which was totally unworthy of the en- 
lightened and civilised state of society 
in which we lived. It was quite certain 
that the public were so much opposed to 
this system, that they would return a ma- 
jority against it. He was shocked at the 
false and disgusting accounts which he 
had seen in some of the papers, of officers 
looking on with pleasure at these inflic- 
tions. Such statements were as disgust- 
ing as they were untrue; but it was 
true that the system excited general dis- 
gust, and there was no doubt it must at no 
distant day be altogether abolished. 

Colonel Thompson thought that the 
direct appeal which had been made to him 
must be considered by the House’a suffi- 
cient justification for his referring to two 
cases which he mentioned in his evidence. 
The first case to which he referred was 
thus given in the Report :— 
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“IT can give two instances bearing upon the 
fact. I will first give one which occurred in 
the 95th, or Rifle regiment, where corporal 
punishment was not carried to its usual extent 
in consequence of that feeling. The day be- 
fore we landed on the unfortunate expedition 
to Buenos Ayres, being the officer on watch, 
I heard a private say, ‘ The ofticers had better 
take care of themselves, for we shall have them 
in our front to-morrow.’ I knew what that 
meant; that if an officer did anything in the 
way of discipline which the men did not like, 
he should be shot. I brought the man up for 
punishment, and the man was tried. At that 
time corporal punishment was almost the only 
punishment in vogue, except for very slight 
crimes. The Court-martial found him guilty, 
and inflicted upon him, if I recollect right, 150 
lashes ; which, although it may be a severe 
punishment in itself, was a very slight punish- 
ment in reference to the scale of punishment 
then existing inthe army. For a man would 
have received 150 lashes on any complaint of 
a captain; for instance, of his being once or 
twice drunk, or being habitually dirty. I had 
been told in quarters in England, when trying 
to bring down a man’s punishment to 150 
lashes at a regimental Court-martial, ‘ You 
must not make a joke of the service.’ There- 
fore it struck me strongly, that, upon that oc- 
casion, there was a manifest letting down of 
the scale of punishment—a failure of the sys- 
tem ; it was avowed practically to the soldiers 
that the officers would not, or could not, 
maintain the scale of punishment previously in 
use.” 

The next was :— 

“T recollect, in the 14th Dragoons, having 
oceasion to make a complaint against soldiers 
who had committed what [ considered a mili- 
I was ordered, in the Peninsular 
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war, with I think eight dragoons and about 
sixteen Spanish infantry, I believe it was in 
the neighbourhood of St. Severs, to ascertain 
whether a division of French cavalry was at a 
certain point six or seven miles off. I con- 
trived to arrive there near night-fall, and as« 
certained that they had been gone about four 
hours. As I returned, the Spaniards got very 
frightened, and begged the dragoons would 
not leave them. I ordered different indi- 
viduals of the dragoons to move in advance of 
the detachment, my fear being that we might 
fall in with a body of the enemy; and if we 
had timely notice of it we might retire by some 
cross-road, or, in case of extremity, disperse. 
As fast as I senta dragoon out of sight, he 
trotted off and made the best of his way to 
camp. Not one man staid with me but the 
corporal. The Spaniards, the corporal, and I 
arrived safely in the English out-posts. I im- 
mediately complained to the colonel, who did 
not punish the men, and all he did was to 
apply a strong expression to them, but the 
men were never punished. That struck me as 
a proof of the inapplicability of corporal pun- 
ishment before the enemy; for I feel certain 
that if those men had committed anything 
like a similar irregularity in a barrack-yard in 
England, they would have been very severely 
punished.” 


The fact was, that the difficulty of doing 
away with corporal punishment was vastly 
increased by its being at all allowed. He 
had not uttered any rash opinions before 
the Committee ; he had not called for the 
hasty abolition of this practice; and he 
had not a doubt but that if the attempt to 
do away with it were made by a single 
lieutenant-colonel of a regiment, it would 
not prove successful. He had stated why 
he arrived at that conclusion. The ground 
on which he had done so was this—be- 
cause the officers under the command of 
such gentlemen, would declare they found 
it impossible to dispense with it. If, 
however, the practice were once made 
illegal, then he was inclined to think that 
officers would soon find out an effective 
substitute. If the experiment were made 
of raising one or two regiments on the un- 
derstanding that they should be disbanded 
if their officers could not manage without 
the infliction of corporal punishment, he 
could not help believing that the discipline 
of such regiments would in a short time be 
placed on the soundest and best footing. 
It appeared, from the Report of the Com- 
missioners, that officers of the highest rank 
had expressed their persuasion, that the 
British soldier was insensible to the de- 
gradation of corporal punishment. Now, 
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the account of the mutiny of the European 
Artillery in India, on the ground that they 
were placed on a different footing from 
the native troops. He warned the House 
against allowing this practice to continue, 
and abuses of a like nature to prevail in 
the army, until the chance of such a mu- 
tiny in the army as that which formerly 
broke out in the navy was rendered likely. 
Was it wise and politic to allow the op- 
portunity to a man acting under strong 
and excited feelings, or under the influ- 
ence of ill-humour, to express to the men 
under his command his sense of the dis- 
gusting, filthy, unmanly, degrading, and 
abominable punishment to which they 
were subjected in his presence? The 
man who then addressed them was not 
very easily moved, but he could assure 
the House that upon an occasion when 
this punishment was inflicted, he was as 
near—as makes the difference between 
pulling a trigger and not pulling it—say- 
ing to his men, ‘ If you are fools enough 
to stand by al see this, Jam not.” He 
hoped, then, that the House would not 
hesitate to abolish the evils of such a sys- 
tem, particularly when the country was at 
their feet demanding its reform. And he 
was convinced, from his own knowledge, 
that Ministers would find that their con- 
stituents and supporters in the country, 
rejoicing in the same political designation, 
had gone ahead with the current of public 
intelligence on this subject—while Minis- 
ters, from some cause or other, had re- 
mained stationary. 

Viscount Sandon said, that, as one of 
the Commissioners, he had given the sub- 
ject the greatest attention, and had weighed 
the whole of the evidence, and he had 
come to this conclusion—that it was not 
practicable to carry on the discipline of 
the army on foreign service without the 
power of inflicting the punishment of flog- 

ing in certain cases, but he would con- 
i that with the exception of offences 
committed on a march or stealing, which 
is in itself disgraceful, he thought that dis- 
pensing with flogging would be practicable 
in the home service; but still he thought 
that the power of inflicting the lash should 
not be given up until something was found 
which would prove an efficient substitute 
for it. Formerly the execution of the 
sentences of district Courts-martial were 
delayed until they lost much of the salu- 
tary effects which punishment immediately 
following the crime was calculated to pro- 
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duce, but that defect had, in some degree» 
been remedied, and might be wholly re- 
moved. The hon. Member (Mr. Poulter) 
had said, that he would not allow flogging 
until he saw something done for i improving 
the condition of the army; that he should 
like to see regimental libraries established, 
and other means of amusing and improv- 
ing the soldier’s mind. It was well known 
that much had been done in that way, 
and he was anxious that everything should 
be done which would make the condition 
of our soldiers better; but at the same 
time, he must say, that before those means 
were tried, he would not consent to give 
up a power which the most experienced 
officers held to be necessary. He would 
admit, that it bad, heretofore, been the 
practice to govern the army with too great 
severity—that there was too little of 1 
ward, and too much of punishment. He 
would raise and improve the condition of 
the soldier, so as to make his situation 
rather an object of envy than of dislike. 
He would not have them excluded from 
public walks or amusements, to which, tn 
some cases, there were refusals to admit 
them. He would also hold out every 
encouragement to better classes to enter 
the army. In this way the necessity of 
punishment would, in time, be done away 
with. One reason for getting rid of cor- 
poral punishment, before other means were 
tried, was the assertion, that officers would 
not resort to any other means so long as 
the power of inflicting that punishment 
existed, but he thought that any one who 
bad read the evidence would see the 
groundlessness of that charge. It was 
put beyond all doubt, that there was 
nothing which officers more disliked than 
the necessity of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment. The officers, he was sure, would 
not resort to that mode of punishment if 
they could get any other system which 
would be as effectual for maintaining dis- 
cipline; but until such system was brought 
into operation, he repeated that he would 
not relinquish the power of flogging. In 
the evidence of Colonel Sir Joke Wood- 
ford, there was a catalogue of the offences 
for which he would inflict punishment. 
The part of Sir John Woodford’s evidence 
to which he alluded was as follows :— 


“ You have said there are peculiar circum 
stances, even on the home service, when it 
would be necessary to recur to corporal punish- 
ment, will you state those circumstances ?— 
On prisoners already undergoing, by sentence 
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of a former Court-martial, imprisonment, or 
confinement in a cell, guard-room, or prison ; 
on board ship; on the march; under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, as of treason, sedition, 
mutiny, concerted insubordination, or insubor- 
dination extending to more than three indivi- 
duals of the same corps, or for wilful and per- 
severing disobedience of a soldier on parade, 
or under arms, to the lawful command of his 
superior, or for striking or offering violence to 
an officer; for theft or other disgraceful con- 
duct for which the offender is usually dis- 
charged with ignominy; and for the under 
mentioned crimes, in some cases of a second 
offence of the kind by the same individual ; 
drunkenness on duty, sleeping on sentry, 
striking or using violence to a non-commis- 
sioned officer, or using insulting or insubor- 
dinate language to a non «commissioned 
officer.” 


He (Lord Sandon) would not extend the 
catalogue to so many offences, and most 
certainly he would not inflict 500 lashes 
for any, but he could not consent to abolish 
it for all. It had been argued on the other 
side, that the practice of inflicting corporal 
punishments in the army had not produced 
the effects anticipated, because crime had 
not disappeared, The same argument 
would apply with equal force to the use of 
education as a means of improving the 
condition of mankind, for education had 
not abolished crime; but was that a reason 
why education itself should be abolished ? 
It had likewise been contended that, inas- 
much as corporal pnnishment could be 
dispensed with in France and in Prussia, 
it might likewise be given up in England. 
Surely the House could not forget that 
the elements of which continental armies 
were composed differed essentially from 
those which went to make up the armies 
of England, and that, therefore, a similar 
system of discipline could not be observed. 
Besides, as regarded Prussia itself, he was 
borne out by the testimony of a gallant 
Friend near him, that in any war, less 
national than the last in which the Prus- 
sians were engaged, it would have been 
impossible to have maintained the disci- 
pline of that army without the aid of cor- 
poral punishments. And then, as to 
France, there was not the least ground for 
supposing that the French Government 
would dispense with punishments of that 
nature, were it not that their army was 
made up of conscripts generally taken from 
a more respectable class in society than 
the soldiers of this country were usually 
selected from; in a word, the same rule 
could not, under such different circum- 
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stances, apply to this country and to that. 
In each of the European countries alluded 
to, there was likewise a substitute, and in 
most instances an efficient one. This, as 
yet, was not the case in England, and 
until it was, he for one would never assent 
to the removal of the existing checks. It 
was not an unwise maxim to keep up the 
old prop, even though somewhat impaired 
by time, until a sound substitute could be 
found. He would entreat the House, 
therefore, not to abandon one security for 
the discipline of the army before they had 
obtained another—not to give up a punish- 
ment, the efficacy of which had been 
proved, till they were assured of a substi- 
tute which afforded at least a fair prob- 
ability of producing as advantageous 
results. This was the principle upon 
which his opposition to the proposition 
was founded, and he trusted a majority of 
the House would join with him in assert- 
ing it. 

Mr. Hume :—The noble Lord who just 
sat down had alluded to the general order 
lately promulgated from the Horse Guards, 
as having had the effect of materially limit- 
ing the number of corporal punishments in 
the British army. Now, he (Mr. Hume) 
most unhesitatingly denied, that the order 
in question had had any such effect. In- 
deed, it was to hima matter of surprise, 
that after the expression of opinion upon 
the subject of corporal punishment by a 
majority of that House in 1833 (he called 
it a majority, for although the motion for 
suppression was lost by a majority of eleven, 
if allowance were made for the thirty-five 
Members then composing Ministerial corps, 
it was allowable to say, that the preponder- 
ance of opinion was in favour of the Motion), 
it was he said a matter of surprise that the 
authorities of the Horse Guards should have 
thought to silence the public voice by such 
a make-belief as in reality the order in 
question amounted to. The Motion of 
1833 was only lost by the manner in which 
the Ministerial phalanx voted, and as the 
influence of office invariably actuated it— 
there was in point of fact a majority in 
favour of the Motion. How the Ministerial 
phalanx was likely to vote upon the present 
occasion he would not take upon himself to 
say, although from the specimen they had 
had in the case of the learned Judge Advo- 
cate there was every reason to fear that the 
same baneful influence which lost the 
Motion of 1833 would defeat that of 1836. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson—I entirely deny 
being influenced in my opposition to the 
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Motion by the consideration to which the 
hon. Member alludes. 

Mr. Hume—The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman might deny that such was the 
fact; and no doubt he flattered himself that 
such was the fact, but he contended it was 
impossible for any man who heard his speech 
of that evening not to believe, though it 
might be without his being conscious of it, 
that the learned Judge was influenced 
by office. He had certainly taken a 
great deal of trouble to bring forward 
extracts from the evidence, but, in hishumble 
opinion, he had studiously avoided calling 
attention to those passages which threw the 
most light upon the subject. There was, 
for example, only one passsage of his (Mr. 
Hume’s) evidence, which could in any way 
be brought to sanction the infliction of 
corporal punishment, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman had quoted, and omitted 
all the rest. Asa Judge he was bound to 
have given a fair abstract of all his opinions, 


or to have abstained from quoting one of 


them. But in speaking of corporal punish- 
ment, as inflicted in the army, he did not at 
all consider the extent to which it was 
administered. He spoke of it generally, as 
conveying a description of punishment by 
which men were degraded ; and if, as he 
believed was the case, the infliction of the 
lash, were applied once or five hundred 
times, excited an equal sense of degradation, 
it mattered little what the degree of torture 
in each case was. What the result of his 
hon. Friend’s Motion might be he could not 
anticipate; but he was confident, even 
though it did not now succeed, that ere 
long public feeling would compel the Legis- 
lature to put an end to a practice which, 
while it degraded, tended to brutalize the 
British army. He owned it was with 
some satisfaction he heard hon. Members 
on the opposite side of the House declare 
that atrocious cases of punishment had 
taken place in the British army. But a 
few years ago that which was now admitted 
to be atrocious would have been designated 
by those same individuals as harmless and 
necessary. This was something, and he 
welcomed the change as a happy omen 
for the future. Again, a few years ago it 
was urged, that the least interference with 
regard to the subject would tend to the 
disorganization of the army. Many of 
those who so argued, now admitted that 
much good had resulted from the trifling 
limitation which had been made in the 
number of offences corporally punishable, 
This was again auspicious, and he hailed it 
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with satisfaction. Why, he asked, in the 
present enlightened times should those who 
perilled their lives in the defence of their 
country be exposed to such brutal acts as 
those in force amongst the British soldiers? 
Was it not a monstrous absurdity to expect 
that the liberty and rights of Great Britain 
would be in the hour of need adequately 
defended by a set of brutes >—for brutes the 
soldiers of Great Britain were, and it was 
the Parliament of Great Britain which 
alone made them so. It was the Parliament 
of Great Britain alone which sanctioned 
such atrocities; and every member who 
voted against the Motion would become 
responsible for the military torture that 
would ensue. He would state the extent 
to which corporal punishments were carried 
in the army, navy, and marines. By Re- 
turns in his hands it appeared that there 
were in those three services 9,529 flogged 
in four years, 1830-35, being 2,382 on an 
annual average of those years. Let hon. 
Members ponder, over the Returns he 
would read, and remember that they were 
the parties to blame, and not the officers, 
whom the system had corrupted. The 
following was the 
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But to return to the point from which he 
set out. The noble Lord opposite told the 
House, that by the order of the Commander- 
in-chief, a great limitation had been imposed 
upon the exercise of corporal punishments. 
Now this was not the fact. He held in his 
hand the document in question—it bore 
date ‘‘ Adjutant-General’s-office, August 
24, 1833,” and was signed “John Mac- 
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donald.” Three sentences of that paper 
—the order of the general commanding in 
chief, to which the noble Lord referred, 
would show, that so far from limiting cor- 
poral punishments to three offences therein 
specified, they might be extended to almost 
any imaginable offence. To prove his 
position he would read the order in question 
to the House : 
“¢ (Circular—confidential) 

“Tlorse Guards, August 24, 1833. 

“S1r,—His Majesty’s Government having 
signified to the General commanding in chief, 
the King’s command that, until further orders, 
corporal punishments may be applied to the 
following offences only, I have the honour to 
express Lord Hiill’s desire that you guide your- 
self accordingly, taking care that, except in 
the instances herein specified, the said punish- 
ment shall on no account be inflicted, viz. : 

“1. For mutiny, insubordination and vio- 
lence, or using or offering violence to superior 
officers. 

“2, Drunkenness on duty. 

“3. Sale of, or making ‘away with arms, 
ammunition, accoutrements, or necessaries, 
stealing from comrades, or other disgraceful 
conduct. 

“Tt will doubtless occur to you that the 
object of these instructions is not to render the 
infliction of corporal punishment for the future 
more frequent or more certain than it is at 
present, even in the cases to which it is now 
to be restricted; but, on the contrary, that 
the intention is to restrain it as much as it may 
be possible to do so, with safety to the dis- 
cipline of the army.—I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your very obedient humble servant. 

“ Joun Macnonatp, Adjutant-General. 

“ Officer commanding.” 

By this, corporal punishment was, it was 
true, limited to three descriptions of offence; 
but was it possible for any man to assert 
that in that classification every offence 
which a soldier could commit was not in- 
cluded? ‘Take the first class of offences, 
“* mutiny, insubordination, and violence, or 
using or offering violence to superior offi- 
cers.” Now, he asked, what was meant by 
the term “ insubordination?” Who was to 
define it? Did it not, in point of fact, 
mean anything which any officer or any 
Court-martial might choose to construe it 
to mean? Again, take the third class, 
sale of, or making away with arms, am 
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stealing from comrades, or other dis- 
graceful conduct.” Other disgraceful con- 
duct! Did not this, again, mean any or 
every offence which the English language 
could express? In short, he contended that, 
under the combined terms of “ insubor- 
dination and disgraceful conduct,” every 
offence of which a soldier could be guilty 
was, at the discretion of any Court-martial 
punishable corporally. It was on this 
ground he asserted that the noble Lord, in 
stating the extent of corporal punishment 
in the army to have been lately limited, had 
asserted what was not the fact. There 
was now no limitation whatever. He 
doubted not he could get as many, if not 
more officers, than had been brought into 
the field by the opposite side, to say with 
him that the order in question was a mere 
pretence, and that by leaving to the officers 
serving on Courts-martial, discretionary 
power, as to the interpretation of what 
should be deemed “ insubordination,” or 
disgraceful conduct,” had extended, in- 
stead of circumscribing, the limits to which 
corporal punishments had hitherto been 
carried. He had now a word or two to say 
in reference to what had fallen from the 
right hon. and learned the Judge Advocate. 
He had told him (Mr. C. Fergusson) in con- 
sequence of his having dissented from a 
statement of his during his speech, that he 
(Mr. Hume) knew nothing about the re- 
turns from the Horse Guards upon the 
subject of these corporal punishments. 
Now, with all due deference to the right 
hon. Gentleman, he must be permitted to 
say, that his information upon the subject 
of those returns was even better than that 
of the right hon. and learned Member ; and 
further, he must tell him, that not only had 
he failed to quote the correct returns, but 
that the returns he did quote were alto- 
gether erroneous and false. It so happened 
that he held in his hand at that moment 
three returns connected with the subject, 
all subscribed by the Adjutant-General, 
which would at once prove how entirely 
the real nature of the case was suppressed 
by the Learned Judge Advocate. The first 
he would quote, was as follows :—-The hon, 
Member accordingly read a 
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Return, showing the establishment of the British Army in each year, from 1825 to 1933, both 
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years inclusive; the number of persons tried by Courts-martial in each of the said years ; 
the number sentenced to various punishments other than corporal punishment; the number 
sentenced to corporal punishments; and the number on whom corporal punishment was 




















inflicted. 
** Adjutant-General’s Office, 21st Feb. 1833.” 
Number sen- Number Number on 
Establish- Number tenced to sentenced whom 
Vous, ment of tried by various to Corporal 
British Courts- Punish- Corporal Punishment 
Army. Martial. ments other Punish- was 
than Corpo- ment. inflicted. 
ral. 
1825 98,946 4,708 2,280 2,259 1,737 
1826 111,058 5,524 2.653 2722 2,242 
1827 111,107 5,340 2.541 2 632 2,291 
1828 110,918 5,314 2,779 2,370 2,145 
1829 103,747 4,782 2,705 1,943 1,748 
1830 103,374 5,747 3,748 1,814 1,662 
1851 103,415 740 5,497 1,611 1,477 
Total 28,553 17,270 10,370 9,321 

















“N.B. The above numbers do not include Courts-martial held in the undermentioned regiments, 
the annual returns not haying yet been received from those corps abroad, viz.: In 1850—the 15th, 
29th, 49th, and 98th Regiments ; in 1851—the 16th Lancers, and 13th and 49th Regiments, 


(Signed) 


From this it appeared, that in the five 
years beginning in 1827, and ending in 
1831, 28,553 soldiers had been tried by 
Courts-martial, and that of this number 
17,270 had been sentenced to various 
punishments other than corporal; that 
10,370 had been sentenced to corporal 
punishment, and that such punishment had 
been inflicted on 9,321 of this number. It 
further appeared from this document, that 
in 1825, the proportion of those on whom 
corporal punishment was inflicted to the 
entire establishment of the British army, 
was 1 to 57; in 1826, 1 to 49; in 1827, 
1 to 48; in 1828, 1 to 51; in 1829, 1 to 
59; in 1830, 1 to 62; and 1831, 1 to 70. 
The next return to which he would direct 
attention, was one dated the 26th of 
February, 1834. From this it appeared 
that the number of corporal punishments 
inflicted in the army in each year, from 
1830 to 1833, both inclusive, was as fol- 
lows :— 


Years. Number flogged. 
1830 . - 655 
1831 ; - 646 
1832 ° ~ 485 
1853 . - 370 
cl a - 2,156 


Thus there was a total of 2,156; and yet the 
right hon. Gentleman fixed the numbers of 
punishments since 1830at 1,440. Butin four 








“ Joun Macponap, A. G.” 


years alone of that period they had amount- 
ed, as he had just shown, to 2,156; and 
let it not be forgotten, that he had shown 
the greater number to have been inflicted 
upon the army in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, while it was asserted, that the lesser 
number comprehended the whole of the 
punishments inflicted upon the army at 
large. He had now set the Judge Advocate 
right on this point, and he would leave it 
to the House to judge between them. The 
House would please to observe, that the 
lowest proportion given by the returns 
was as one to seventy in the army gene- 
rally ; in 1825 it was one in fifty-seven ; 
in 1826, one in forty-nine; in 1827, one 
in forty-eight ; in 1828, one in fifty-one ; 
in 1829, one in fifty-nine ; and at present, 
one in seventy. As he had already said, 
no limitation to anything like the extent 
which the noble Lord had represented had 
taken place with respect to the infliction of 
corporal punishments: nevertheless, it was 
clear, that as the numbers declined, the 
discipline of the army improved. He 
should now, having briefly adverted to 
these few facts, proceed to direct the 
attention of the House to the question 
really before them, and he should begin 
with that most absurd argument which 
rested upon the alleged countenance given 
to military punishments by the sentences 
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of courts of law. Why, what comparison 
was there between the tremendous cat, with 
he knew not how many tails, and the 
pettyfogging sentences of courts of justice, 
with their twelve or thirteen stripes ; one 
lash inflicted on the soldier was worse than 
a whole dozen from the arm of the civil 
power. Let it not be supposed, that he | 
sought to soften in the least the character | 
of corporal punishment, even as inflicted | 
by courts of Jaw—quite the contrary ; but | 
he had been long enough in that House to 
recollect the warm praises bestowed upon 
punishments, then forming part of our | 
criminal code, which had since been re- 
pealed. But now they were called atro. 
cious though they were laudable then. He 
wished, therefore, to guard hon. Members 
from being carried away by vague and 
general phrases, for he hoped the day was 
not distant when the punishments now 
declared to be necessary and advantageous, 
and now so strenuously defended, would 
be denounced like the abolished portions of 
our criminal code as atrocious. Even now 
he hoped and believed, that no man with 
the common feelings of humanity could 
avoid feeling a chill at his heart when he 
heard of such a thing as 1,000 lashes given 
to one human being. No man could help 
feeling a chill of horror when he reflected 
upon such a brutal act as such treatment of 
the men whom he recognized as the de- 
fenders of our lives, liberties, and proper- 
ties. Much importance, as it appeared to 
him most unduly, had been attached to the 
peculiar elements of which the British 
army was composed. What! were they 
sepoys, or Bengalees, or French, or Prus- 
sians—wherein did the difference consist ? 
If any, it was in favour of the British 
suldiery ; being, as they were, chiefly 
selected from amongst the agricultural 
labourers, whose lives were supposed to 
be, generally speaking, the most virtuous 
class of the community. For forty years 
of his life he had had opportunities of wit- 
nessing the effects of corporal punishment 
upon the mind of a soldier, and the result 
was, a conviction that nothing more calcu- 
lated to degrade and break the spirit could 
be devised. It had this effect, not only on 
the individual punished, but on his com- 
rades who witnessed his sufferings, and the 
officers who had to see it carried into ex- 
ecution. Nothing, he felt convinced, more 





disgusted an officer with his duties than the 
necessity they imposed upon him of carry- 
ing into effect the sentence of a Court- 
martial for corporal punishment; and if 
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with no other view than to relieve that 
class of such an irksome duty, he would be 
inclined to support the motion. The learn- 
ed Judge Advocate said, that although he 
was desirous of seeing the practice of flog- 
ging discontinued, he felt it necessary to 
keep the power. So did every man who 
used power badly. This was, however, 
just the kind of discretion against which he 
(Mr. Hume) had ever, and ever would 
raise his voice. ‘To whom was the discre- 
tion confided? Why to boys of seventeen, 
or even under, who, for the most part, 
were found to concur in what they knew 
to be the wishes of their seniors. Would 
the British army, under the present sys- 
tem, be ever likely to fall into the ranks of 
Yertainly not. While it con- 
tinued, none but the very refuse of the 
land would look to the army as a pro- 
fession. Supposing, by a rule of the 
House, Members of Parliament were 
placed in the situation of private soldiers, 
and exposed to corporal punishment for 
any act of insubordination or mutiny— 
such, for instance, as not voting with the 
Treasury Bench—would there be so much 
respectability and talent to be found en- 
tering either House? Undoubtedly not. 
And why should it be different in the 
case of the military profession? It was 
admitted, that the system of rewards had 
not been sufficiently tried in the British 
army, and certainly never was admission 
better founded. In the British army 
there was no prospect of advancement for 
the meritorious and well-conducted sol- 
dier. What was the strongest inducement 
with every man to enter into a profession ? 
Was it not the prospect of advancing 
himself to an honourable situation in 
society? Was this inducement held out 
to the British soldier? No; he alone was, 
by the present constitution of the military 
regulations, placed without the pale of 
civilization. What was the principal use 
of the army in England? Why was it kept 
up? To support a certain aristocratic party 
solely. [No, no!] Hon. Gentlemen and 
noble Lords might ery “ No, no!” but 
they would not alter his opinion, nor the 
opinion of the country. Was the hope 
of promotion, or the chance of obtaining 
rank, held out to a soldier on entering the 
British army? Never. There had been 
during the war one or two instances of a 
private soldier being elevated to command, 
but the circumstance was of most rare 
occurrence, and in these days was seldom 
or never heard of. It was said, that 
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the army of England was not to be 
judged of by that of France; and the 
system of conscription was given as a 
reason why corporal punishments had been 
dispensed with in the latter. But was that 
the true cause why the French soldiers 
could be more trusted than the English ? 
No. The true cause was to be found in 
the great chance of advancement and pro- 
motion to rank held out as rewards for 
good conduct. There a man might rise 
from the ranks to the highest military 
honours. In the army of Napoleon every 
marshal had been raised from the ranks. 
Was this the case in England? Out of the 
existing 390 English generals, how many 
had been raised from the ranks? Not one. 
It was his conviction that until the whole 
principles on which the army regulations 
were framed were altered, the British sol- 
dier would never be effectively raised from 
his present degraded situation. The soldier 
in the ranks must have a stimulus given 
him, by having a large portion of the com- 
missions thrown open to him. This would 
at once induce persons in the rank of gen- 
tlemen to enlist in the hopes of rising. At 
present it was a bitter reflection upon the 
state of the army that, with a redundant 
population, such as existed in England, such 
difficulty in recruiting it should be ex- 
perienced. All that the higher military 
authorities who were examined before the 
Committee had suggested, in the way of 
incitement to gocd behaviour in soldiers, 
were honorary rewards. Honorary re- 
wards, medals, strips of white upon the 
collar and sleeves. Good God, what did 
these men expect? Did they think that 
such idle subterfuges as these would conceal 
their secret indisposition to permit the 
soldier to share in the honours and emolu- 
ments of his profession. Away with such 
idle, such shameful trifling! Why should 
men in the ranks be supposed to be exempt 
from those feelings of ambition and interest 
which actuated the commissioned officers ? 
Why should mere honorary rewards be held 
out to them whilst their officers still re- 
tained the profit and real honour? He 
must contend that the report, instead of 
taking a bold and Statesmanlike view of the 
subject—instead of holding out to the 
House the prospect of inspiring the army 
with generous feelings, and instead of point- 
ing out the way in which this might be 
effected, the Commissioners had confined 
themselves to the narrowest ground, and by 
this defect they had most signally failed in 
effecting the object for which they were 
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nominated. He, therefore, ealled upon the 
House to reflect that whatever they did 
that night in the matter, ought to be justi- 
fied to the army, for the people had their 
observation directed to their proceedings ; 
and he could not conclude his remarks 
without recalling to the recollection of the 
House the strenuous opposition which was 
formerly offered to the abolition of the 
punishment of death, which was then going 
on at the rate of from sixteen to twenty a 
month, and which, it was said, would, if 
not persevered in, render life and property 
alike unsafe. Had such a result followed ? 
By no means; and he confidently looked 
forward to the time when death should be 
inflicted in none but extreme cases. So in 
the army, he looked forward as confidently 
to the time when the soldier in the ranks 
should be treated with that justice and 
humanity which, to the disgrace of the 
Legislature, had been so long denied him. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson explained: That 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, when he 
professed to correct him, had been referring 
to a totally different document from that 
which he (Mr. Fergusson) had used ; his 
statements were therefore not misstatements 
though they were not the statements of 
the hon. Member. 

Viscount Howick had expected that the 
speech of the hon. Member who had just 
sat down, would have attempted to meet 
the real difficulties of this important ques- 
tion; for in his evidence before the Com-. 
missioners, the hon. Member had shewn 
that he was not ignorant of what those 
difficulties really were. But he had 
listened in vain throughout the whole 
speech of the hon. Member for any 
attempt to deal with them or any argu- 
ment in support of the motion which the 
House had under its consideration. The 
only ground which the hon. Member had 
laid for his vote appeared to him, to be 
the opinion he had expressed, that by 
holding out a better prospect of reward 
for good conduct, and particularly by 
opening wider the door to promotion, 
you might do away with the necessity of 
corporal punishment altogether. That 
was the real drift of all the hon. Mem- 


ber’s numerous observations. On that 
point he could not agree with the 
hon. Member. He certainly admitted, 
that the influence of rewards in our 


service had not yet been sufficiently 
tried, and that much good would re- 
sult from offering additional and stronger 
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inducements to good conduct. But 
though he entertained this opinion, he 
could not with the hon, Member form 
such high expectations of the successful 
issue of this experiment as to suppose that 
it would enable them to dispense alto- 
gether with corporal punishment. When 
the hon. Member said, that it was merely 
corporal punishments and the absence of 
reward which deterred men of a superior 
class of life from entering into the army, 
he had failed to adduce one tittle of evi- 
dence to support this position. He be- 
lieved, that when it was the practice in the 
army to use the lash as a punishment for 
what might be called faults of discipline, 
which even the best men might sometimes 
be led to commit, it might be possible that 
the dread of the lash would deter men 
of high spirit and excellent qualities from 
entering the service. But that system 
was now altered. By the existing prac- 
tice of the army, the punishment of flog- 
ging was never inflicted on a_ soldier 
except for the commission of very grave 
and serious offences, and to him it appeared 
very strange that the hon. Member should 
assert that the power of awarding this 
punishment, when it was deserved was 
a principal cause why men of a superior 
class would not enlist in our army. The 
man of a superior rank in life, according 
to the theory of the hon. Member, would 
reason thus with himself,—‘* I can stand 
the punishment of transportation, if 
I should unfortunately commit an atroci- 
ous offence; I can stand the boulet; I 
can stand being shot: but I cannot make 
up my mind to submit to 200 lashes.” 
He thought the hon. Gentleman could 
not be serious in propounding this propo- 
sition, and he was certainly drawing too 
largely on the credulity of the House if he 
intended to say that any man entered the 
army calculating on committing a grave 
offence, and speculating on the punish- 
ments of the Prussian and French armies, 
and on the punishment which he was likely 
to incur in our own for the commission of 
an offence. But the hon. Gentleman went 
on to argue thus:—‘“ You have nominally 
limited the practice of corporal punish- 
ment, but not in point of fact, because 
you make insubordination still liable to 
that kind of punishment, and the word 
insubordination is so wide as to take in a 
very great number of offences.” That was 
very true ; but the hon. Member knew that 
it was kmpossible for language exactly to 
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define cases of insubordination which could 
not be passed over. The same act, under 
different circumstances, would take an 
entirely different character. If a man 
were to refuse to obey the order of his 
superior officer when on parade, it would 
be an act of insubordination, but still it 
might not call for severe punishment; but 
if the same man were to refuse to obey 
the order of the same officer when in the 
field, in presence of the enemy, it might 
be a most grave offence, because it 
might risk the fate of a whole army. 
It was impossible, therefore, to define 
precisely what act of insubordination 
was dangerous and what was not. But 
it was now universally known to every 
officer in the army, that corporal pun- 
ishment was not allowed, except for 
really grave and serious offences, and 
there was the clearest proof that this pun- 
ishment had not been improperly used, 
or in a manner not strictly in conformity 
with the pledge given to the House. 
His right hon. Friend had shewn, by a 
comparison of the number of instances 
in which corporal punishment was ad- 
ministered some years back, and the 
number of cases in which it was at pre- 
sent inflicted, that, eight years ago, the 
number of corporal punishments had ac- 
tually exceeded all the other punishments 
put together, but under the system which 
had followed the general order issued by 
Lord Hill, the number was now reduced 
to between one-ninth and one-tenth of 
the whole. This circumstance, then, af- 
forded the clearest and most decisive proof 
that the general order of the Commander-in- 
chief, however the hon. Gentleman might 
complain of the vagueness of the words in 
which it was drawn up, had this good and 
satisfactory result—that it had practically 
restricted the application of corporal pun- 
ishment to those cases in which it seemed 
impossible to dispense with it. He said, 
then, that the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment being thus restricted to ex- 
treme cases, it was impossible to believe 
that its being so possessed by commanding 
officers, could have the effect of exclud- 
ing men of a superior class of life from 
entering the service. With respect to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member on the 
subject of additional rewards, and particu- 
larly promotion, as incentives to good con- 
duct, to which he would next refer, he 
could assure the hon. Member and the 
House that the attention of the Govern- 
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ment should be directed to that subject, 
and whatever could be done to increase 
the rewards, and apply them to the encou- 
ragement of the soldiers, should be effect- 
ed. But while he said this, he was not 


one of those who believed that in time of | 


peace promotion from the ranks could be 
used to any great extent as a reward, or 
have the effect which was expected from 


it. [Cheers.] He noticed that cheer, but | 
there were two good reasons for doubting | 


the great value of the recommendation in 
times of peace. The House should be 
aware that during the war there were a 
considerable number of promotions from 
the ranks. But in peace, what opportu- 
nity had the private soldier of acquiring 
distinction? He might, indeed, exhibit a 
steady, attentive, and orderly deportment, 
but after a steady service of fifteen or 
twenty years, would it be a good reward 
to that man to make him an ensign ? 
[ Yes.] He entirely approved of the prin- 
ciple of making such men officers when it 
was possible, but in time of peace it was 
next to impossible, as opportunities of ob- 
taining distinction could not arise, and to 
make such men junior officers after a long 
period of meritorious service, leaving them 
at the age which they must have, by that 
time, attained to begin the slow career of 
promotion with young officers who were 
not raised from the ranks, when even to 
these the prospect of advancement is so 
remote, was little better than a mockery, 
and it could hardly be said to bear the 
name or the shadow of areward. The 
number of commissions given without 
purchase in the whole British army, du- 
ring the last twelve months, was only 
seventy-five. Now, if these were all the 
commissions which had been granted 
in an army consisting of 100,000 men, 
he would put it to the hon. Member, who 
was so distinguished for his arithmetical 
knowledge, whether a private soldier’s 
chance of obtaining a commission was 
much better than his prospect of obtaining 
the 20,000J. prize in the lottery. To say, 
therefore, that the distribution of so 
small a number of commissions would 
have the effect of inducing men of better 


character to enter the army, and of 


abolishing the necessity for having re- 
course to the lash, showed that the hon. 
Member was labouring under a mere 
delusion. Suppose, however, that in time 
of peace we were to hold out to a private 
this very remote prospect of a commission 
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as a reward for meritorious conduct? 
When would he become an ensign? At 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age? 
No: but after seventeen or eighteen years 
| service, which was the period in the French 
| army, during peace, required to enable a 
| soldier to become an officer. But at that 
| age he would begin at the bottom of the 
| list of officers in the profession, for the 
hon. Member did not state that he would 
confine promotions to men taken from the 
ranks, and the hon. Member did not, he 
believed, intend to prevent the purchase of 
commissions. Such a man would, there- 
| fore, be at a great disadvantage in the 
race for promotion, and the advancement 
would be so very trifling that it would 
| hardly be looked upon as a reward. The 
real advantages then of such a scheme 
must be so small that they could not be 
considered as a great inducement for men 
of a better description to enter the army. 
In time of war he granted the case was 
different, since by the rapid thinning the 
ranks of the army, when so many officers 
must necessarily fall a sacrifice, as in the 
time of Napoleon, and there were greater 
opportunities of acquiring distinction, oc- 
casions more frequently offered to pro- 
mote men of merit from the ranks. But 
even supposing you extended promotion 
in time of peace to a considerable degree, 
that would not do away with the necessity 
for corporal punishment. The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to forget in that House, though 
he did not in his evidence before the Com- 
missioners, that the hope of reward and 
the fear of punishment were addressed to 
very different classes of men. There must 
be found in any considerable number of 
men a great many persons who could have 
no hope whatever of promotion, upon 
whose conduct little effect would be pro- 
duced by merely shewing them that it was 
their interest to behave well. The hon. 
Member must have a very deficient know- 
ledge of human nature if he had not yet 
learned that men acted too often from 
the mere impulse of their passions, and if 
he supposed that it was sufficient to tell 
them they should be rewarded to induce 
them to do well. In the highest ranks as in 
the lowest, the force of reason was of 
feeble influence when it came into conflict 
with the passions, and in all situations in 
life, men were daily to be found acting 
with the most reckless disregard to their 
own real and obvious interest. He would 
say, therefore, that even if the hon. Mem- 
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ber could effect all the improvement he 
supposes possible in the composition of 
our army, that you would still find it 
absolutely necessary not only to hold out 
rewards as an incentive to the well- 
disposed and orderly soldier, but also to 
have sharp and stern means of controlling 
those who were of a different character. 
This, indeed, was a proposition so plain 
and self-evident, that it did not admit of 
the smallest doubt; and now he had to 
ask, if the means of control over the bad 
characters in the army were to be placed 
at the disposal of their officers, what was 
the punishment to be inflicted, for this was 
the real question which the House had to 
decide? A good deal had been said of 
the suffering and pain of the punishment 
of flogging. Why were not suffering and 
pain essential to the nature of all punish- 
ment? They who were desirous of abolish- 
ing the punishment of flogging were 
bound to show, if they could, not merely 
that it was painful and degrading, but that, 
with a less amount of pain and suffering, 
they could as effectually control the crimes 
for which flogging was at present inflicted. 
The efficacy of the punishment in re- 
pressing crime had not been denied, and 
this was a strong argument in its favour. 
The hon. Member for Barnstaple had 
moved for returns to show how often 
corporal punishments had been inflicted 
during the last five years, and the number 
of soldiers who had been imprisoned for 
military offences. He did not know whe- 
ther hon. Members had looked into those 
returns, but it appeared to him that the 
result was somewhat curious. The num- 
ber of soldiers who had been flogged for 
the last five years amounted to 1,227; 
those who had been flogged twice during 
that time were 172 in number, and the 
number of cases in which a soldier had 
been flogged a third time was thirty-two, 
The number of persons committed to 
prison within the same period was 6,571, 
and of these 1,790 had been imprisoned a 
second time, and 673 a third time. On 
comparing these returns the difference ap- 
peared to be this—that those who were 
flogged a second time bore a proportion of 
somewhat less than one-seventh of the 
number of those who had been once 
flogged, while the recommittals to prison 
were in the ratio of | in 34, and the num- 
ber of men who had suffered the punish- 
ment of flogging a third time was as one 
to forty out of the whole number, but 
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those who had been a third time in prison 
were as one to ten. That statement 
shewed, he thought, not that this mode of 
punishment had the effect of reclaiming 
men—because when a man was thoroughly 
tainted, no means of punishment yet de- 
vised — not even the most improved 
system of secondary punishment adopted 
in some of the states of America was, he 
believed, very often sufficient to reclaim 
him—but it shewed, that the existing sys- 
tem of corporal punishment produced a very 
considerable effect in deterring men who 
had endured it from the commission 
of similar offences. Knowing then that 
this punishment was effeciive, were hon. 
Members on the other side prepared 
to say, what substitutes they proposed 
to introduce? Discharge from the army, 
by the general acknowledgement of the 
House, would not answer. If discharge 
were a punishment he should at once 
agree with hon. Members, that no other 
would be required. The moment any 
situation in life became an object of 
desire, then certainly the power of dis- 
charge enabled the employers to dispense 
with any other punishment. It was so in 
the Metropolitan police. He believed that 
the discipline of that body was most ad- 
mirable; but it was maintained by and 
rested upon this circumstance—that dis- 
missal from that force was a severe punish- 
ment. It appeared by the evidence of 
the Commissioners, that even in the last 
year, when the number of dismissals, from 
the greatly improved condition of the force, 
had been greatly diminished, out of a 
body of between 3,000 and 4,000 men, the 
dismissals for misconduct had exceeded 
400. Some hon. Members had suggested, 
in their evidence before the Commissioners, 
the formation of penal companies. His 
opinion was, that any attempt of that 
kind must be nugatory. Hon. Members, 
he must suppose, since they gave their 
evidence before the Commission, have had 
the opportunity of reading the evidence 
also given by the French officers who were 
examined by that Commission; and like- 
wise of reading the Report of the Minister 
of War in France, with respect to the 
French army, in the years 1832 and 1833, 
From the very detailed Reports of Marshal 
Soult, and of the Minister who succeeded 
him, it appeared that the institution of 
penal companies in France had proved a 
most decided failure; and that in the 
opinion of all the most eminent military 
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men, that kind of punishment had not 
answered. Then hon. Members recom- 
mended solitary imprisonment. If hon. 
Members would read the evidence, perhaps 
the most instructive evidence on this sub- 
ject given before the Commission—if they 
would read the evidence of the reverend Mr. 
Stuart, the clergyman of Aberdeen, they 
would see that this punishment had a dif- 
ferent effect on the minds of different men, 
and that imprisonment and solitary con- 
finement were not quite the panacea which 
hon. Members seemed to think they 
were, and that sometimes this punishment, 
which was meant in mercy, had a very 
different effect. They would see that so- 
litary confinement, by way of punishment, 
was, not unfrequently, either nugatory, 
or so severe that human nature could 
not bear it. The punishment had some- 
times no effect whatever, but, acting on a 
mind and temper of a very different 
constitution, it destroyed both mind and 
body, and to substitute that in the place 
of corporal punishment, instead of mercy, 
was the grossest cruelty that could be 
inflicted. The hon. Member did not 
remember, that, even in those cases in 
which solitary imprisonment might have 
a great effect upon the minds of the 
individuals upon whom it was inflicted, it 
yet failed to answer one of the main 
objects of punishment, by operating 
powerfully as an example on the minds 
of others. The soldier who was sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement for a term, 
was indeed marched off the parade in 
the sight of his fellow soldiers, and it 
might produce for the time an impression, 
but that impression was easily effaced 
from their minds, and it was found neces- 
sary in the French army to adopt some 
mode of punishment which would have a 
more direct effect, and appeal more forcibly 
to the senses. Accordingly, instead of 
solitary imprisonment, for all aggravated 
cases there were three classes of punish- 
ment—travaux forcés, the boulet, and the 
gallies. He hoped that hon. Members 
who intended to vote for the abolition of 
corporal punishment in the British army 
had not made up their minds to that 
course without fixing upon some efficient 
substitute. Now, what was the nature of 
the punishment of the boulet? Soldiers 
were never condemned to this punishment 
for a shorter period than five years, and 
sometimes it was given for as many as ten 
years; they had to work ten hours a-day 
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in summer, and something less in winter, 
and that exposed to the public gaze in a 
convict dress. Call flogging a degra- 
dation! Why the boulet was ten times 
more degrading, not merely from the 
sense of shame and humiliation felt at the 
moment, but because it was calculated to 
deteriorate the feelings of the man, con- 
centrating in one spot all the bad charac- 
ters in the army, and collecting, as it 
were in one focus, all that was infectious 
in morals and degrading to humanity. 
The suffering consequent upon the pun- 
ishment of the bouleé was then, on the 
whole, greater than that of flogging; the 
degradation was infinitely greater, and the 
effect it produced on others was less. 
This was proved by the fact that it had 
been found necessary to sentence not less 
than 400 to this punishment in one year. 
But even supposing that the punishments 
in the two armies were equally numerous, 
he need scarcely remind the House of 
what indeed every Gentleman was aware, 
that the French army consisted principally 
of conscripts. By far the larger part 
of the army was levied by conscription, 
but a portion was composed of remplagans 
or substitutes, and it was much easier 
to keep an army so composed in order, 
than an army composed like ours. Now, 
this fact was an answer to the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
for even in such an army as the French, 
where there was not any hinderance to 
promotion, which had been spoken of 
as a sufficient substitute for the punish- 
ment of flogging, it was acknowledged 
that punishment, and that of a very severe 
kind, was necessary to preserve disci- 
pline. In the face of that fact, however, 
it was proposed to us at once to do away 
with that punishment which had_ hitherto 
preserved the discipline of our troops, 
without a suggestion of any proper and 
sufficient substitute for it. But if hon. 
Members would look more closely into 
the evidence, they would find that cor- 
poral punishment was not unknown in the 
French army. He knew that it was pro- 
hibited by the law, but if they would turn 
to the evidence they would find what kind 
of obedience was paid to it, and that, in 
spite of the composition of the French 
army, and in spite of the law, corporal 
punishment did exist. The privates them- 
selves inflicted it on those who deserved 
it, and the punishment of the Savatte or 
wooden shoe, while it was an efficient 
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means of restraining disorders was some- 
times so severely applied that the victim 
was laid up in the hospital. When a 
whole company was put under restraint 
in consequence of the offences of one man, 
the soldiers revenged themselves on the 
individual on whose account they were 
made to suffer, by striking him with a 
shoe or slipper, and with such severity was 
the punishment inflicted that the man was 
obliged to be sent to the hospital. More- 
over, it was known, that in our own army, 
in spite of the measures taken by the 
Commander-in-chief to prevent it, what 
were called company Courts-martial ex- 
isted, and the flogging which was inflicted 
in pursuance of the sentence given, with 
the sling of the musket, not uncommonly 
exceeded in severity the punishment 
which would have been administered by 
the orders of a regular Court-martial. 
If, then, you put an end at once to cor- 
poral punishment by regular Courts-mar- 
tial, he would ask whether you would not 
drive soldiers and privates in their own 
defence (for it was not merely the officers, 
but the soldiers, and especially the good 
soldiers, who suffered by the bad conduct 
of their comrades, and were anxious for 
the punishment of offenders)—would you 
not drive the private soldiers in their own 
defence, if anything like tolerable comfort 
was to be preserved, to take the matter 
into their own hands, and thus, in place 
of a recognized and lawful tribunal, you 
would set up an unrecognized and irre- 
sponsible authority, difficult to control 
and check? It was mentioned by Mr. Stuart 
in his evidence that the soldiers them- 
selves felt the evils of this irresponsible 
authority. ‘‘ It must, indeed, be a bad 
thing, (was the remark) when a punishment 
is inflicted, not according to the sober 
dictates of judgment and reason, but ac- 
cording to the impulse of blind and furious 
passion.” He would next call the attention 
of the House to a remarkable fact, which 
showed thecontradictoryopinions expressed 
by some hon. Members. Of all the gentle- 
men examined before the Commission only 
two had expressed an opinion in favour of 
the abolition ofthe punishment of flogging to 
the extent to which the present motion 
went. That the hon.Member for Middlesex 
should take thiscourse surprised him. One of 
the’statements made by that hon. Member 
before that Commission had already been 
brought under the notice of the House, but 
as the hon. Member had not given, in the 
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course of his speech, any explanation of 
that statement, nor denied its accuracy, 
he would take the liberty of reading it 
again to the House. The hon. Member 
for Middlesex, in answer to the following 
query—“ You are understood to say that 
upon service, you still would not do away 
with the use of the lash?” said, “In 
emergencies, where men openly plunder, 
or violate the rules laid down, and where 
order must be maintained, I do not see 
that there are any other immediate means 
of checking them. I do not pretend, 
therefore, to say that I would do away 
with the power in such cases, but like the 
offence of stealing, the punishment, though 
disgraceful, would, I think, meet the ap- 
probation of the army, if thus justly ad- 
ministered. It must be well known to 
military mea that the success of any en- 
terprise in the field depends upon the 
following it up; and if men will disobey 
orders, and have recourse to plunder, 
success may be by that means turned to 
defeat, and there must be, I apprehend, 
the means of repressing it on the instant.” 
He entirely concurred with the hon. 
Member in that statement, for this was 
precisely his argument. But let the hon. 
Member give a distinct answer to this 
question—how could he, holding such an 
opinion, bring himself to vote for the sud- 
den and entire abolition of flogging? How 
could the hon. Member for Surrey, too, 
or any of those hon. Members who had 
been examined before the Commission— 
with the exception of the hon. Member 
for Hull and the gallant Officer by whom 
the present question had been brought on, 
—how could they, in the face of their own 
recorded opinions, give their support to a 
proposition for the entire and sweeping 
abolition of corporal punishment in the 
army? If they admitted that corporal 
punishment must be continued in time 
of service, they admitted all he desired 
them to admit—they admitted that it 
must remain a mode of punishment by 
law; for he drew the greatest possible 
distinction between the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment and its actual in- 
fliction. But if by law flogging were 
abolished in peace on service in England, 
it never could be maintained in time of 
war abroad. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Westminster indeed thought other- 
wise, but had met, not by any argument 
whatever, but only by a contemptuous 
assertion, that it was groundless, the opi- 
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nion that if the punishment were to be by 
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law abolished at home, it would be prac- | 


tically impossible to have recourse to it on 
service abroad. He wished that the hon. 
and gallant Member had adduced some 
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reasons, instead of mere positive contradic- | 


tion, against an opinion which did not 
seem to deserve to be thus summarily dis- 
posed of. As to active service, the gallant 
Officer, being on the point of taking the 
command of a body of men in Spain, 
seemed to have felt that he could not 
venture to condemn the use of corporal 
punishment, and from the statement made 
tothe House that night, it appeared that 
he had practically most completely recog- 
nized its necessity. He thought, that 
considering the well-known 
the gallant Officer to dispense with the 
use of the lash, his experience afforded the 


anxiety of 


strongest proof that it could not be safely | 
abolished, for though he certainly was on | 
active service, yet it did not appear that | 


when engaged in disciplining and organ- | 


izing his legion at Bilboa or Vittoria, with 
no enemy immediately in presence, his 
situation was in reality different from 
what it would have been, had he been 
training a newly-raised regiment at Ply- 
mouth or at Cork, and the same means 
of restraining bad conduct seemed likely 
to be required in both cases. 
subject to be one of such paramount im- 


} 


He felt this | 


portance, thathe could hardly look upon | 


it with calmness, and it was his opinion 
that if the House rashly agreed to the 
motion of the hon. Member for Barnstaple, 
it would be for the benefit of the country 
to follow up that vote by passing a Bill 
for the disbanding of the army. 


| 


The ex- | 


periment which it was proposed to make | 
| to cali the attention of the House to a 


appeared to him one of fearful danger, and 
he trusted the House would weigh well the 
consequences of its decision. 


| 


It was con- | 


firmatory of his view that, among all the | 


experienced officers examined before the 
Commission, with, as he had before ob- 
served, the exception of two, (Colonel 
Thompson and Major Fancourt) a unani- 
mous opinion prevailed as to the ne- 
cessity of maintaining corporal punishment 
to a greater or less extent. There were, 
indeed, some other officers whose opinions 
had been quoted, but he denied that they 
made against him in reality. Sir J. 
Woodford’s evidence had been relied on 
by those who were favourable to the abo- 
lition of flogging, but that officer’s opinion 
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only went to this extent—that he would 
not inflict corporal punishment upon home 
service for military offences committed 
under ordinary circumstances. No more 
would he (Lord Howick), and there was 
no difference between what he and what 
Sir J. Woodford proposed, except that 
Sir J. Woodford drew out a plan, not for 
the abolition of corporal punishment, but 
for securing its more speedy and summary 
execution. Another authority that had 
been cited was Sir O. Carey, but he thought 
hon. Members ought not too hastily to 
adopt it as bearing out the present motion. 
He would read to the House one or two 
answers given by Sir Octavius Carey to 
questions put to him. That gentleman 
bad commanded the 57th regiment from 
the year 1818 to the year 1828; and _ be- 
ing asked whether, during the time he com- 
manded the 57th regiment, he endea- 
voured to obviate the necessity of corporal 
punishment ? he replied, “‘ Yes, I did. I 
gave a good deal of attention to that, and 
succeeded in obviating it in a great mea- 
sure, but not entirely ; because there were 
a few instances in which there was punish- 
ment. I made a point to persuade the 
men as faras possible that [ would not 
punish. The men always knew that I 
had the power of punishment; but the 
general principle on which I endeavoured 
to maintain discipline was, as much as 
possible to persuade them that I would 
not punish—that I did not like the punish- 
ment.” Such was the feeling, he (Lord 
Howick) believed, of every officer in the 
British army. As, however, a great deal 
of weight had been attached to Sir Octa- 
vius Carey’s opinion in favour of the abo- 
lition of corporal punishment, he begged 
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statement of the number of Courts-martial 
held in the 57th Regiment for four months, 
while under the command of that officer. 
The statement did not apply to the time 
when the gallant officer first assumed the 
command, and when it might be sup- 
posed that rigour and severity were found 
necessary to remove the effects of previous 
want of discipline, but to a period when 
nearly half the term during which he 
commanded the 57th had expired. The 
noble Lord read the following return of 
the amount of corporal punishment in- 


Hicted on the soldiers of the 57th reet- 
ment, from November 182°, to) March 
1823: 
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Date. Sentence. _Inflicted. | be made to diminish the necessity of ex- 
November 2, 1822 ... 300 lashes ... 300 | ercising it and he should rejoice if the 
- % vee 300 -+ 300 | practice of which they so much com- 

= a “* Zo9 | plained should gradually disappear. TI 
= ae * 300 * 300 | plained should gradually disappear. The 
December 2, w. 300 ... 300 | bon. Member for Middlesex had man- 
— 20, ve» 300 .. 300 | fully declared it to be false that there 
January 28, 1823... 600 s+ none. | was any readiness cn the part of the Bri- 
eis 12 ni 300 ee 300 tish officer to inflict corporal punishment. 
cn theanies month tes He said truly, that the officers were al- 
more Courts-martial; sen- ways reluctant to have recourse to it, and 
tence in each case 300 -- 300 | that there was nothing but necessity, 
March i «. 000 ... 300 - 


Thus it would be seen that, during those 
months, no Jess than eleven sentences were 
carried into execution and the amount of 
punishment ordered to be inflicted by the 
different Courts-martial, and actually in- 
flicted under the immediate orders of 
an officer who described himself as so 
averse to it, greatly exceeded what the 
Government proposed as the maximum 
of corporal punishment in future. Sir 
Octavius Carey was a gentleman whose 
evidence for the abolition of corporal 
punishment had been greatly relied on: 
but it was often said, that practice 
was better than precept, and Sir Oc- 
tavius Carey’s practice was certainly not 
in favour of that which he recommended. 
It had been observed, however, that until 
a very recent period, too great a number 
of lashes used to be inflicted at one time 
in the army. He concurred in that state- 
ment, and he believed, that there never 


was a greater mistake than to mul- 
tiply as was formerly the practice, 
the number of lashes. He _ believed, 


that if this subject had been properly 
dealt with some years ago, the feeling 
which now prevailed in the country 
with regard to it would never have ex- 
isted. But because great mistakes had 
been heretofore committed in one way, let 
not the House now plunge into errors of 
an opposite description, and with regard 
to a subject of such great importance as 
the present, legislate merely on the im- 
pulse of feeling, without considering the 
probable practical consequences of the 
proceeding which had that night been re- 
commended. He agreed with his noble 
Friend opposite in thinking, that if the 
punishment of flogging was to be abolished, 
the only mode of getting rid of it was by 
letting it drop gradually into disuse, and 
thus practically getting rid of it before 
it should be formally prohibited by law. 
He was most anxious that, while the power 
should be continued, every effort should 





in the very last extremities, which could 
drive them to it. The only safe mode 
then was, to leave the power in the 
hands of those who now exercised it, 
instructing them to diminish the use 
of it, until the practice went out of it- 
self; hon. Members must remember, that 
there was a great difference between the 
practice and the power — the power to 
doa thing was often the most effectual 
when it was never used at all. Let him 
refer hon. Members to what took place 
under the Duke of Wellington in Spain. 
At the commencement of the campaign 
the punishment was inflicted to a consi- 
derable extent; but, by the use of it, the 
army was brought to such a state of dis- 
cipline that, towards the close of the 
Peninsular campaigns, the use of it was 
scarcely necessary—the knowledge that it 
existed was almost enough to render its 
application unnecessary. But let it not 
be said, because it was not used, it was 
not wanted. Take away the power of 
using it, and you break the main-spring 
of the machine. He must, on the whole, 
give a decided resistance to the motion, 
and he believed the House would approve 
of his view. It was a subject of great 
difficulty ; it was one on which every ef- 
fort had been made to create a feeling, by 
appealing to passion rather than to reason; 
but in spite of all such efforts, he believed 
the House would exercise its cool and dis- 
passionate judgment. He could not but 
complain of one observation of the hon, 
Member for Middlesex. The hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken of the motives of the Mi- 
nistry; what motives could they have in 
opposing this motion? Was he not aware 
that, as a party, if they consulted their 
wn interest, they would have the strong- 
est reason for endeavouring to get rid of 
the punishment altogether? So much, 
indeed, was this the case, that nothing 
but an overwhelming sense of the danger 
arising from its removal could prevent 
them from effecting it. Let hon, Gentle- 
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men, however, give to the subject that 
dispassionate judgment which it required, 
and he could have no apprehension of the 
result. 
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Mr. Robinson: Sir, | apprehend that a 
vote of this House, abolishing military 
flogging in time of peace, would not ne- 
cessarily imply the propriety of its abolition 
before the enemy in time of war. Let us 
then examine whether by voting for the 
resolution of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Barnstaple, as I intend to do, we are com- 
mitted in respect to the necessity for taking 
away the power of inflicting that punish- 
ment in time of war. [ admit that, looking 
at the words of the resolution itself, 
would appear that that power is to be taken 
away both during war and peace; but 


every body knows that if the majority of 
this House declare their disapprobation of 


military flogging, by carrying the resolution 
of the hon. and “gallant Member for Barn- 
staple, it must necessarily lead to an alter- 
ation in the Mutiny Act; and then we 
shall have an opportunity, in considering 
the terms of that alteration, for deciding 
whether or not it is fit and proper that the 
power of military flogging should be pre- 
served in time of war. Therefore, Sir, I 
am prepared to vote, notwithstanding all 
that has been said against the motion, and 
I admit that much has been said, coming as 


it did from professional Gentlemen, who are | ; , 
| only, in conclusion, wish to say :—my be- 


better qualified for giving an opinion upon 
the subject than I can be, which was enti- 
tled to great attention. I am prepared, I 
say, to vote in favour of this resolution ; 
for I cannot conceive where that danger is 
to be apprehended about which we have 
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heard so much, from affirming, by a vote of | 


this House, the propriety of the abolition of 


military flogging in time of war. The 


noble Lord, ‘the Secretary at War, who has | | 


spoken as he always does with great ability, | 
and has adduced every argument that can 


possibly be brought forward in support of 


the present system,—that noble Lord has 
given us no reason to hope that if this 
resolution be rejected he contemplates the 
abolition of military flogging in this coun- 
try. He has frankly and “freely avowed 
that the only hope he can hold out is, that 
by adopting a better system of rewards, 
(which I do believe the Government, and 
every officer in the army are as anxious as 
any Member of this House to introduce) 
we may, perhaps, in time be able to do 
without this punishment. But, Sir, T do 
believe that this country is decided in its 
opinion upon this question ; and that it is 
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incumbent upon Parliament in time of 
peace, when I for one cannot sce any possi- 
bility of danger resulting from such an 
experiment. I think Parliament is called 
upon to express its opinion upon this subject 
by affirming the resolution of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Barnstaple. It may 
be said, I know, that by affirming that 
resolution we shall abolish this species of 
military punishment, and we shall not 
able when it shall become necessary to have 
recourse to it again. Sir, ie of 
the arguments used by the noble Lord, the 
Scerctary at War, and I think I may apply 
to him in this instance the same observation 
which he applied to the hon. Member for 
Middlesex: viz., that he has brought for- 
ward an assertion without adducing any 
one argument in support of his proposition, 


be 


this was o1 


Why shali we not be able to resort to this 
punishment again if necessary ? Would 
not the very persons now voting for its 


abolition, from a sincere conviction that it 
may be dispensed with,—would not they 
concur with Government in re-enacting 
this kind of punishment in the Mutiny 
Act if it should afterwards be found ne- 
cessary ? Sir, I believe they would; Ir 

one should feel bound to take that course. 
Sir, I will detain the House no longer, 
there being many Gentlemen anxious to 
rise who are better qualified than I am for 
delivering an opinion upon this subject ; I 


lief that corporal punishment may be dis- 
pensed with at home in time of peace, (for 
I go no farther than that,) is founded 
upon this conviction—that by a more im- 
proved system of recruiting, avoiding those 
desperate and abandoned characters that 
now find admission into the army, by a 
better system of rewards, and by holding 
| out inducements to young men of ood 
character to enter the army, (against whose 
entrance into the army let it be remem- 
bered the present degrading punishment 


forms the greatest barrier) I do believe, 
Sir, that the power of military flogging in 


time of peace may be removed ; ‘not only 
without prejudice to the discipline of the 
army, but to the great improvement of that 
gallant profession and with the greatcst 
advantage to the cemaeny at large. I shall 
cordially support the motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Barnstaple 


Major Beauclerk said, the question of 
corporal punishment in the army had for 
along time occupied a great deal of his 
attention ; and he was now happy to find 
that it was no arded in that 
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House as a party question. His own 
conviction upon the subject was, that the 
abolition of the practice would not only be 
useful to the service, but would wipe away 
from the army that disgrace which at pre- 
sent prevented honourable and high spirited 
men from entering it. There was one 
expression in the evidence of the Duke of 
Wellington before the Commission, which 
had excited in his mind more astonishment 
than anything he had ever heard from the 
lips of any military man. When the 
noble Duke stated that flogging was not 
looked upon by the army as a disgrace, he 
made an assertion which it would be 
presumption in him (Major Beauclerk) to 
refute, because he was convinced that 
every man who had a particle of right 
fecling in his breast must be aware’ that 
such a mode of punishment could not be 
regarded by the army in any other light 
than that of a deep disgrace. To show 
the possibility of its abolition, he need only 
refer to the course adopted by a_ noble 
Lord, now a Member of that House, and 
who was distinguished alike for the excel- 
lent qualities of his heart and head—he 
alluded to that eminent nobleman who 
had ruled the native army of India with- 
out the lash, and governed the mighty 
empire of the East without shackling the 
press. If the practice could be safely 
abolished in barbarian India, what pretence 
could there possibly be for saying that 
there was a necessity for its continuance 
here? They must indeed alter their system, 
and hold out encouragements to enter the 
army. They would then find  well- 
educated young men, men of respectable 
family, ready enough to enter it. He 
often witnessed in country towns and 
villages the horrors in which flogging was 
held. He was himself once assailed by a mob 
on account of flogging, and let those who 
doubted its effect, send a recruiting serjeant 
with a cat-o’-vine tails for his banner, and 
see how many recruits he would obtain. 
Sir Henry Hardinge, before he address- 
ed a few observations to the House on the 
subject which at present engaged his at- 
tention, must express his disappointment 
that the hon. and gallant Member who had 
just sat down did not intend to vote with 
the noble Loid, the Secretary at War, 
because in the evidence given by the hon. 
and gallant Member before the Commis- 
sioners, he had distinctly stated he ever 
had mointained, and ever must maintain, 
that it would not be possible to dispense 
with the power of corporal punishment. 
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Major Beauclerk begged to set the right 
hon. and gallant Member right. He had 
stated before the Commissioners that cor- 
poral punishment might be necessary in 
time of war, and he said so still. 

Sir Henry Hardinge did not pretend to 
quote the exact words of the hon. and 
gallant Member, because at the moment 
he had not them before him. On turning 
to the Report, however, he found that, in 
answer to question 782, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member had said, ** 1 have never 
maintained that on service it could be 
done away with. I think it stands to 
reason that the officers must then have 
additional powers.” He would appeal to 
the House, without wishing at all to take 
an unfair advantage of the hon. and 
gallant Member, whether it was possible 
for any man reading that sentence to 
come to any other conclusion than that 
which he had expressed? The hon. and 
gallant Officer had alluded to a noble 
Lord who had lately held a high military 
and civil station in India, and who had 
taken upon himself a step of the highest 
responsibility in the abolition of military 
punishments amongst the native troops in 
that country. If that noble Lord (Lord 
W. Bentinck) were then in his place, he 
was convinced, from what he had perused 
of the noble Lord’s sentiments on this 
subject, he would agree with him and the 
hon. and gallant Member for Surrey, in 
asserting, that corporal punishments could 
not be done away with on service in the 
field. He repeated that, with the excep- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Barnstaple and the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Hull, every Member on both sides 
of the House who had been examined 
before the Commissioners had given it as 
their opinion, that it was impossible to 
dispense with corporal punishments on 
service without endangering the efficiency 
of the army. Nothing could be more dis- 
tinct than the evidence on this point of 
the hon. Member for Middlesex. Nothing 
could be more clear than the evidence of 
the noble Lord to whom allusion had so 
often been made in the course of the pre- 
sent debate (Lord W. Bentinck) ; in short, 
the evidence generally went to show, that 
to deprive a commanding officer of the 
power of inflicting corporal punishment 
would be to render it impossible to con- 
duct an army on service with success, 
What was the opinion of an hon. and 
gallant Member of the House, not now jn 
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his place (Colonel Evans), on this point ? , discipline. 
had most | 


That hon. and gallant Member 
distinctly stated before the Commissioners, 
his impression that the power could not 
be dispensed with. The evidence that 
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Another witness 
under Colonel 


1 
, who ha 


{ 
| aloo served Evans, h | 
I 


| informed the Commissioners that it. ha 


ithe effect of reclaimine and biinei ig 
to a sense of duty, some of the most 
desperate and incorrigible men in that 


gallant Officer had given was marked and | 


characterized by great modesty and difti- 
dence in the line he took, but it was the 
narrowest line that man ever took in deal- 
ing with a question of this kind. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster 
said before the Commissioners, 


zs { 
“ Tam for | 


the abolition of corporal punishments at | 


home, not because it is cruel and severe, 
but because it had not in practice had the 


effect which we expected, and because it | 


tends to irritate the public mind, and on 
that ground ought not to be continued.” 


force. If the hon. and gallant Member 
had been a little less impatient, he would 


have heard him declare that, if from the 


circumstances in whichthe hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster was placed, he 
had come from the theory of abolition to 


the practice of very numerous inflictions, he 


| thought the hon, and gallant Member was 
perfectly justified, and that no blame 
could attach to him. In this force it had 
been found necessary to have recourse 
to the Provost without the interference 


But what said the hon. and gallant Officer | 


when he got abroad? Why, that the 
power of inflicting corporal punishment 
was necessary abroad, and that, in his 
opinion, a commander-in-chief of an army 
in the field ought to be a dictator. He 
must say, that since the hon. and gallant 
Member had been abroad, he did not be- 
lieve that any British force ever left the 
shores of this country in which corporal 
punishment had been carried to the extent 
which it had been in the army under the 
command of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster. 

Major Beanclerk vose to order. 
hon, and gallant Member spoken of was 
not in his place, he appealed to the House 
whether it was fair to pursue the course 


now followed by the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman. 
Sir Henry Hardinge: The hon, and 


gallant Gentleman had interrupted him 
prematurely, and should have allowed 
him to have concluded the sentence. He, 
however, would repeat, that the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster had 
carried corporal punishments to an extent 
never before known in any British force 
that ever left the shores of this country, 
and, when interrupted, he was going to 
add, that the peculiar circumstances of 
the corps under his command probably 
justified the course which that hon. and 
gallant Officer had pursued, for he (Sir 
H. Hardinge) found from the evidence of 
Colonel Dickson, who had lately returned 
from that service, and been examined before 
the Commissioners, that it was absolutely 
necessary to apply corporal punishment, 
in consequence of the men having been 
brought together in so sudden a manner, 
and without an ordinary time allowed for 


t 


As the | 


of a Court-martial. . If, when the treops 
were drawn out, any men were found dirty, 
they were at once taken out of the rank 
and flogged by the Provost. Such a 
power as this was never exercised by tiie 
Duke of Wellington; but the House ought 
to make allowance for the position of the 
hon. and gallant Officer, and consider th 
many circumstances which could be ad- 
dueed to justify the course ich he had 
purs ued. He wo ruld, howeve i? hone ! 
say, that in his experience he had nevei 
before known of such numerous Hogzings 
| applicd for offences which, in the British 
army, would have been punished by Court- 
martial, and not by the Provost. Ma 





observations had been made on theevidence 


of another officer, Sir Octavius Carey, who 


commanded the 57th regiment. He would 
confess that he had never been more as- 
tonished than when he read the evidence of 
that gallant Officer. He would also coufess, 


that to his comprehension it was perfectly 
unintelligible, and that he e nuld not at ail 
make out that gallant Ojfficer’s system of 


discipline. He ‘thought, how: » th it he 
had some knowledge of the disc: ipline of 
that regiment. Thirty years ago, he (Sit 


H. Hardinge) was a captain in the 57th 
regiment, and a few years afterwards, 
from the circumstance of his having gone 
abroad on the staff, but being sull a 
captain in that regiment, he, of course, 
had opportunities of knowing the materials 
of which the regiment was composed. 
The regiment was recruited in the nei oh- 
bourhood of London, and at a time when 
it was impossible to make a sclection of 
men. It then being war time, Govern- 
ment was glad to get soldiers, and he 
would fairly state, that the men of this 
regiment, though they were physically 
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well adapted to make good soldiers, were, 
in point of character, not what any officer 
would select to command. He saw this 


regiment going into action at the battle of | 


Albuera, and never did he see men, under 


circumstances of such peril and danger, | 


conduct themselves with more bravery or 
heroism, They, nevertheless, were so 
thoughtless, and so fond of plunder, as to 
require the frequent operations of the 


Provost-Martial, and so geneial and fre- | 


quent were the punishments in that 
regiment, that in Portugal they went by, 
and were known under, the nick-name of 
the “steel-backs.” The regiment went 
into action, and he would state what the 
result of the action was. The regiment 
had twenty-five officers. Of these, twenty- 
three were either killed or wounded ; and 
of its complement of about 520 men, 387 
were killed or wounded. Lord Beresford, 
in his despatch, giving a detail of the 
action, said, that it was observed that all 
the men, particularly the 57th regiment, 
fell im their ranks as they fought, and that 
every wound was in front. This was not 
a regiment of high moral character; but 
he would say, that if in the course of the 
campaign it had been necessary to under- 
take any difficult and serious enterprise, 
there was no regiment in which he would 
have felt greater confidence than the 57th 
regiment. Sir Octavius Carey commanded 
the regiment in 1824, for a period of three 


or four years and he stated in his evidence, | 


that it was reported to the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral to be in a most excellent condition. It 
was shortly afterwards sent out to New 
South Wales, and when it arrived there, 
the men in some instances self-mutilated 
themselves, or committed thefts, in order 
to be discharged. He should, therefore, 
infer from these circumstances, that the 
system of Sir Octavius Carey had failed 
most egregiously in the 57th regiment. 
By referring to this regiment, he did not 
wish it tobe understood that lie maintained, 
that irregular habits tended to render 
soldiers braver in the field. He had eited 
this case in reply to the observations 
of those who contended that corporal 
punishment must of necessity degrade the 
character ofa man. He could cite many 
other instances to prove that corporal 
punishment was not attended by any such 
debasing effect. At the same time, 
though he desired to see corporal punish- 
ments practically abolished, he thought it 
would be unwise to deprive officers of the 
power of inflicting it. Now, with regard 
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to the English army in Spain. In the 
year 1810, the Duke of Wellington found 
the army in a very disorganized state ; 
several of the battalions were so ill-disci- 
plined that the Duke of Wellington was 
obliged to make a report to the Adjutant- 
General upon the subject. [The hon, and 
gallant Member read extracts from his 
Grace’s report, showing the disorganised 
state of the army at the period in question. ] 
What measures did the Duke of Welling- 
ton take to reduce the army to a proper 
state of discipline? He had recourse to 
the Provost- Martial—he punished severely, 
and in a few instances death was inflicted. 
But what was the result of this system ? 
The Duke of Wellington brought the army 
to that state of discipline which he de- 
scribed in his evidence before the Com- 
missioners. His Grace said, ‘* My army 
was in such a state of discipline, order, 
and regularity, when I crossed the Pyre- 
nees, that | always thought I couid have 
gone anywhere and done anything with 
that army. It was impossible to have a 
machine more highly mounted, or in better 
order, and ina better state of discipline, 
than that army was. When I quitted that 
army upon the Garonne, I do not think it 
possible to see anything in a higher state 
of discipline, and I believe there was a 
total discontinuance of all punishment.” 
General Fane, who commanded two 
columns of cavalry, having in charge the 
materiel of the army, said, that the conduct 
of the troops gave such satisfaction, that 
even the French Government expressed 
| its approbation of their conduct. If he 
| was to go into any further details, he 
‘should refer to the evidence of Sir J. 
| Woodford and other officers in the Foot- 
| Guards; but he would not. It was his 
opinion that corporal punishments ought 
| to be retained, to be held in terror over 
‘the bad—they were not requisite for the 
'good. What said Lord Loughborough, 
_a distinguished officer, who had long kept 
| the regiment under his command ina high 
| state of discipline, when asked if he had 
'had any means of ascertaining whether 
| there was any feeling in his regiment on 
| the subject of the abolition of military 
| punishment ? The noble and gallant Lord’s 
|reply was, ‘that so far as he had ascer- 
| tained it from his regimental sergeant- 
| major, and the non-commissioned officers, 
and some of the old men, they were all 
against the abolition, because they all say 
‘a blackguard deserves it, and it can 
‘never affect us as long as we conduct 
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ourselves well. 
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The 
stated, that he had six men who had suttered 


™ noble Lord also 
corporal punishment at different times 
—one as many as four times, who had 
been promoted. He added, that he had 
now one man who had been a corporal; he 
had been flogged three times, and was one 
of the best corporals i in the regiment. He 
had other men, too, who had been flogged, 
and were now men of the greatest trust in 
the regiment. He mentioned these cases 
to show that corporal punishment did re- 
claim and reform men, and was as efficient 
as any punishment employed. The hon, 
and gallant Member also referred to the 
evidence of Colonel Ferguson on_ this 
point, to the same effect. From these 
circumstances he was led to the conclu- 
sion, that though, in a large proportion 
of cases, corporal punishment did harm, 
and that it did not reclaim numbers, yet 
that it had not an opposite tendency, and 
though he was not an advocate for its con- 
tinuance, he thought to abolish it would 
be virtually to disband the army. The 
hon. Member for Chippenham had referred 
to his (Sir Henry Hardinge’s) evidence 
with respect to the Prussian army. It was 
true, that in that army soldiers of the se- 
cond class were iiable to be punished by 
lashes, or blows with a cane,and this power 
was vested in the captains of companies, 
He, whilst Secretary at War, had inserted 
an article of war, declaring, that if any 
officer struck a soldier, he was liable to be 
brought to a Court-martial and cashiered. 
It was impossible for any two armies to be 
more distinct than the English and the 
Prussian armies in their constitution and 
materials, and it was totally impossible to 
institute any comparison between them, He 
should say the same of the French army. 
The English army was now in the highest 
state of discipline, and he thought that it 
would be the height of madness to alter a 
system which had been found so success- 
ful. The hon. Member for Middlesex 
had stated, that the rewards for the 
army ought to be increased. He en- 
tirely concurred in that view, and in the 
Opinion expressed by the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord Howick) to the same effect, 
and it had been his intention to increase 
them, and he believed it was known that 
the Government towhich he had belonged, 
did establish the distribution of a certain 
number of medals in each battalion in the 
service among the non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates,thus carrying into effect, 
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the very thing pointed at by Colonel 
Fvans in his evidence, as being desirable, 
in order to enable a man retiring from the 
service to his parish to show it as a certi- 
ficate of good conduct, and of the appro- 
bation of his superiors. But with regard to 
the plans suggested by the hon. Member 
for Mi ddlesex, namely, the conferring 
commissions as a reward, he must have 
proved, before its adoption, that a descrip- 
tion of men could be found to enter the 
service who were fitted for commissions, 
if they by their good conduct deserved it. 
This was important to be known before 
this species of reward ought tobe attempted ; 
for by the evidence of the reverend Mr. 
Stuart, of Aberdeen, it appeared that 
he, the chaplain, had conversed frequently 
with men on the subject of admitting men 
of their own rank as members of Courts- 
martial, and they seemed to have more 
confidence in their ofiicers. Non-commis- 
sioned officers, they said, raised to com- 
generally the most tyran- 


miss ions, were 


gentleman was the best officer. Lie was of 
opinion, that the arguments of the noble 
Lord, the Secretary at War, and of the 
right hon.Gentleman,the Judge- Advocate, 
were conclusive as to the impossibility of 
having two systems of punishment —one 
for foreign, and the other, for home ser- 
vice. Those arguments had served to 
strengthen his own opinions on that point 
—a point upon which his mind _ lone 
been made up, as he had detailed in bis 
evidence. There was only one se of 
the speech of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Howick) to which he felt it neces- 
sary to advert. Thenoble Lord had stated, 
that if six or seven years ago, the 
care had been taken which had lately been 
bestowed upon this subject, the question 
would not now come before the House 
under such difficult circumstances. Ifthe 
noble Lord meant to say, that this atten- 
tion to the matter had only been com- 
menced since the righthon.andhon.Gentle- 
men opposite had undertaken the Govern- 
ment of the country, from that he begged 
most entirely to dissent. He ec into 
the office of Secretary at War tn 1828, 
and in the year 1829, he revised the 
whole Mutiny Act as well as the Articles 
of War. He consolidated and in 
cases of punishment, the number of lashes 
was restricted, and the whole military code 
was altered and amended by him. If, 
therefore, blame was to be attached to 


same 


ame 


both, 
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previous Secretaries at War, it properly 
belonged to a noble Lord, now a Minister 
of the Crown, who was for eighteen or 
nineteen years Secretary at War, and 
whom he (Sir Henry Hardinge) succeeded 
in that office—Lord Palmerston. He 
did not mention this invidiously, for, on 
the contrary, he would say of the noble 
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he meant to cast no imputation on the 
previous Governments for not having sooner 
regarded this matter with a view to al- 
teration; he fully admitted and appre- 
ciated the valuable efforts of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to improve the 
system in the army, nor could he forget 
that neither he nor his noble Friend could, 
as Secretaries at War, have interfered. He 
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Lord, though differing from his present 
political sentiments, that he (Sir Henry | (Lord Howick) had alluded to the number 
Hardinge) had, on succeeding him in| of lashes formerly inflicted, and he 
office, found there traces of many steps, thought that 800 lashes was a punish- 
taken by the noble Lord towards the im-| ment which never ought to have been 
provement of the service. In conclusion, | carried into effect. 

he would merely state, that it appeared,| Sir H. Hardinge said, that in 1829 or 
from the evidence contained in the report | 1830 there had been an alteration made 
of the Commissioners now on the Table, | by him in the military code to that effect. 
that by almost every officer examined,| Sir Edward Codrington wished to cor- 
amounting in number to between seventy | rect an erroncous impression which might 
and eighty, the most unequivocal testi- | have been made by the statement of the hon. 
mony was afforded of the necessity of | and gallant Member for Hull, that the mu- 
maintaining corporal punishments. This | tiny at the Nore was to be attributed to the 
view was supported by the reverend Mr. | severity of flogging in the fleet. Such was 


Stuart, Mr. Agar, and other civilians, | 
who had been called before the Com- | 
missioners. Ifthat were the fact, he would 

ask, how could any man in the face of, 
such testimony come to the conclusion, | 
that it was possible to do without it? He 

thought that it would be most unwise to. 
alter the present system. It was very well | 
known as a matter of history that the pre- 

sent military system had been the most | 
successful one ever adopted. But he | 
would ask this question, was England a | 
military nation? He (Sir Henry Hardinge) | 
would say, that it was not; that the! 
feeling of the people was decidedly against , 
keeping up a large military force ; but, in 

spite of all these obstacles, he would say, | 
that from the days of Wolfe in Canada, | 
Clive in India, Abercrombie in Egypt, 
and Wellington ia Spain and Portu- 
gal, the British army had carried with | 
honour his Majesty’s arms into every 
quarter of the globe—that in peace it had 
been subordinate to the civil power—and 
that, in short, in pliability to all the duties 
of an army, it had never been exceeded. 
If the British army really possessed these 
qualities, he would entreat the House not 
to be so*impolitic—not to be so unwise— 
as to take steps to alter the existingsystem. 
He certainly should support the view taken 
by the noble Lord opposite, and whilst he 
thought it expedient to retain this power, 
he hoped that it would be used as 
seldom and as mercifully as possible. 





Viscount Howick, in explanation, said, 


not the case ; for he (Sir E. Codrington) 
would venture to say, that the mutiny at 
the Nore arose from want of punishment. 
He had served on board the ship in which 
it first broke out, and had himself told a 
person in very high authority, that such 
would be the case unless the bad men were 
punished and the good men encouraged. 
The mutiny arose from the confinement 
consequent upon impressment and from 
the want of discipline being established by 
punishment. 

Colonel Thomas said, he had _ been in 
command of a regiment in India for eight 
years, and had been obliged to have re- 
course to punishments of unusual severity ; 
but, in the course of two years there was 
less corporal punishment in his regiment 
than in that of any in the army. This 
showed that flogging might be done away 
with to a very great extent; but still the 
power must exist. He had substituted 
extraordinary drills from day light in the 
morning till sunset at night. These sub- 
stitutions were so disliked, that some of the 
soldiers wished for flogging to be restored. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson said, that having 
been in the army upwards of forty years, he 
did not like to give a silent vote on this 
occasion. There was no man in that 
House or in the country who was more 
hostile to corporal punishment than he 
was, and he had always discouraged it as 
much as it was in his power. But when 
he was called upon to do away with 
corporal punishment altogether, and to put 
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the army on an entirely new system, he 
owned that it was impossible for him to 
assent to the motion. Although he wished 
to pay every attention to the wishes of his 
constituents, yet, as a free agent, he felt 
bound to express his opinion on the subject. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that from 
his experience in the army, it was impos- 
sible to do without some system of corporal 
punishment. The less the better, but it 
must remain to a certain extent, that it 
might be used in cases of emergency. In 
this country discipline might be carried on 
without the use of the lash, but still some 
other punishment must be substituted for 
it. He believed, and it was admitted on 
all sides, that the expense of trying a 
change of system of imprisonment would 
be very trifling, but although much had 
long been promised, little or nothing had 
been done on the subject. 

Dr. Baldwin had before voted against 
military torture, and he should do so now, 
were he to follow the impulse of his 
feelings ; but he had a public duty to dis- 
charge, and he felt that he should not be 
discharging that duty conscientiously were 
he now to vote for the immediate abolition 
of corporal punishment in spite of the 
opinion of so many high military author- 
ities, that the abolition must be gradual. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that he had had 
several years experience in the service, and 
therefore felt himself justified in expressing 
his opinion on the subject ; and, above all, 
as his sentiments had been misrepresented. 
He contended that they must continue the 
practice ofcorporal punishment in thearmy, 
but he had not the least hesitation in 
saying, that except in cases of absolute 
necessity it ought not to be exercised. 
Some language had been put into his mouth 
on the subject, which was very different 
from any thing that he had uttered. He 
was happy to find that he was supported in 
the opinion which he entertained by 
several very distinguished ofticers, of much 
greater experience than himself. 

The House divided on the original ques- 
tion, that the Speaker do leave the Chair. 

Ayes 212; Noes 95:-—Majority 117. 


List of the Ayxs. 


Adam, Admiral Archdall, M. 
Alsager, Richard Ashley, Lord 
Alston, R Baillie, Col. H. 
Andover, Lord Baldwin, Dr. 
Angerstein, John Balfour, T. 
Anson, G. Baring, F. T. 
Anson, Sir George Baring, F. 
Arbuthnot, Hon, HW. Baring, W. B, 
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Baring, Thomas 
| Beckett, Sir J. 
Bell, Matthew 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Beresford, Sir J. P. 
Berkeley, Hon. F. 
Berkeley, Hon. C. 
Blackburne, John 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bonhan, F. R. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bruce, C, L. C. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burdon, W. 


Burton, Henry 
Byng, George 
Byng, G. S. 
Calcraft, J. H. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Campbell, W. F. 


Canning, Sir S. 


Chandos, Marq. of 
Chaplin, Thos. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Codrington, Sir E. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Coote, SirC.C., Bt. 
Corry, Hon. H. T. L. 
Cowper, Hon. W, F. 
Crawford, W. 
Crompton, Samuel 
Curteis, Edward B. 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Dalmeney, Lord 
Damer, D. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Dick, Quintin 
Donkin, Sir R. S. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Dundas, Hon. J.C, 
Dundas, Hon, T. 
Dundas, J. 

Dunlop, J. 

East, James Buller 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Eaton, Richard J. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Fazakerley, N. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 

| Ferguson, R. C. 
Finch, George 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. B. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Follett, Sir W. Webb 
Forester, Hon.G.C.W. 
Forster, Charles S. 
Fremantle, Sir T. W. 
Gladstone, Thos. 
Gladstone, W. FE. 
Goodricke, Sir F’, 
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Burrell, Sir C. M., Bt. 


Cavendish, Hon.G.H. 


Gordon, Robert 
Gordon, W. 
Goulburn, Rt.Ion. H. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Graham, Sir J. 
Greisley, Sir R. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grimston, Hon. E. H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Ilanmer, Sir J., Bt. 
Harcourt, G. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Ilay, Sir J., Bart. 
lay, Sir A. L, 
lienniker, Lord 
Hlerbert, Hon. Sidney 
Hierries, Rt.Ion. J.C. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Ilogg, James Weir 
Hope, Lon, James 
Hotham, Lord 
Howard, R. 
liowick, Lord 
Jermyn, Earl of 
Inglis, Sir R. H., Bt. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, Wilson 
Jones, Theobald 
Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C, 
Labouchere, H. 
Lambton, Hedworth 
Langton, Wm. Gore 
Law, Hon. C, 

Lees, HF F. 

Lefevre, Charles S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lewis, David 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Long, Walter 
Lowther, J. 
Lygon,Hon.Col. Il. B. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mahon, Lord 
Mangles, J. 
Manners, Lord C, 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Maule, Hon. F. 
Methuen, P. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Murray, Rt. Hon. J. 
Neeld, Joseph 
Nicholl, J. 

Norreys, Lord 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Frederick 
Palmer, Robert 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Patten, John Wilson 
Peel, Sir R., Bart. 
Peel, Rt. Hon. W. Y. 
Pelham, Hon. C. 
Pemberton, Thomas 
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Pigott, Robert Stuart, Lord J. Rippon, Cuthbert Tooke, William 
Pinney, W. Surrey, Lord | Robinson, G. Trelawney, Sir W. 
Polhill, Frederick Talbot, C. R. M. | Roche, W. Trevor, Hon. Arthur 
Pollock, Sir Fred. Tancred, H. W. | Roebuck, John A. Tulk, C. A. 
Powell, Colonel Thomas, Colonel | Rundle, John Villiers, Charles P. 
Poyntz, Wm. Stephen Thomson, C. P. | Russell, Lord Wakley, T. 
Praed, Winthrop M. ‘Thompson, Paul B. | Sandford, E. A. Warburton, H. 
Price, S. G. Townley, R. G. | Scholefield, Joshua Whalley, Sir S. 
Ramsbottom, John Trevor, Hon, G. R. _| Sinclair, Sir G. Wigney, Isaac N. 
Reid, Sir J. Rae Trowbridge, Sir E. T | Smith, Benjamin Wilks, John 
Rice, Rt. Hon, T.S.  Twiss, H. | Strickland, Sir G. Williams, W. 
Rickford, W. Vere, Sir C. | Strutt, E. Williams, Sir J. 
Robarts, Abraham W. Vesey, Hon. T. | Talfourd, Sergeant Wilmot, Sir J. E., Bt. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. Vivian, J.u. | Tennent, J. E. Wood, Alderman 
Ross, Charles Vivian, John Ennis Thompson, Wm. TELLERS. 
Rushbrooke, R. Vyvyan, Sir R. R. Thompson, Col. T.P. Fancourt, C. St. John 
Russell, Lord John Wall, Charles Baring | Thorneley, T. Boldero, Henry G. 
Sanderson, R. Welby, G. FE, | 
Sandon, Lord Westenra, H. R. | The House went into Committee on the 
Scarlett, Hon. R. Weyland, Richard Bill, and resumed. 
Scott, Sir E. D. Wilbraham, Hn. Re | 
Scrope, George P. Wilkins, W. | ereeccoe recs = 
Seymour, Lord Williams, Robt. 
Sharpe, General Wilson, Henry HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Sibthorp, Col. Wodehouse, KE. | , 
Smith, r rs Wood, C. y Thursday, April 14, 1836. 
Somerset, Lord E, Wynn, Rt. Hon. C.W. MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By H. R. H. the Duke 
Somerset, Lord G, \ orke, Bea. of CUMBERLAND, from the Corporation of Dublin, against 
Stanley, Lord Young, G. F. the Municipal Corporations’ Bill.—By the Bishop of Lon- 
Steuart, R. _ | DON, from Bury St. Edmund’s, against the Punishment of 
Reece | eee ' TELLERS, Death for any Crime but Murder.—By the Earl of Brau- 
— art, Sir M. S., Bt. ; . CHAMP, from the Magistrates of Worcester, against the 
Stormont, Lord Stanley, E. J. : Prisoner’s Counsel Bill.—By the Duke of Lernster, from 
Stuart, Lord D. Smith, Robert V. the Inhabitants of Dublin, in favour of the Municipal 
: Corporations’ Bill.—By Lord Lynpuurst, from the 
List of the Nors. Solicitors of Nottingham, for an Alteration of the Ecclesi- 
, F ; astical Courts’ Consolidation Bill.—By Viscount Dun- 
Aglionby, H. A. Ilawes, Benjamin CANNON, from Coventry, that no Alteration be made in 
Ainsworth, P. Hawkins, J. H. the Municipal Corporations’ Act Amendment Bill.—By the 
Attwood, T. Ilector, C. J. Earl of Harrowsy, from Debtors in Liverpool Gaol, for 
Bagshaw, John llodges, T the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt. 
Baines, E, Hlolland, Edward | 
oe —. mag = War 1n Sparn.] The Marquess of 
parnare, EB. G. ughes, Hughes | Londonderry said, he had several petitions 
Beauclerk, Major Ilume, J. . : * 
sig to present relative to the Irish Municipal 
Bish, Thomas Hutt, W. Cc pee Bill. 1 helene he teil O 
Bowes, John Jervis, John | orporations Bill, but before he laid them 
Bowring, Dr. Johnston, Andrew _ on the table, he wished to put a question 
Brodie, W. B. Kemp, T. R. | to the noble Viscount opposite. He con- 
Brotherton, J. Leader, J. T. , ceived that the state of the war in Spain 
Buckingham, J. 8. Lennard, T. B. 'had now assumed an entirely new cha- 
Bulwer, LH. L. Lushington, Dr. 8. racter, and therefore he begged leave to 


Bulwer, Edw. G. K. i. Lushington, Charles ask whether a letter which had, appeared 


? Butler, Hon. Col, Lynch, A. LH. | s rr 

; Buxton, F. Macnamara, Major Ul. ae sae me Hs ae 
: Chitbete, 3.2.3. Markell, Wiliam | 207) eS ee 

Clay, W. Maxwell, John 24, was written in consequence of instruc- 
% Conyngham, Lord A. Molesworth, Sir W. aioe y = ei ant 8 poet e “ 
Divett, E. Morrison, J. _and if so, whether there was any objection 
i Duncombe, T. S. O’Brien, Cornelius to laying the letter and instructions before 
" Elphinstone, H. O’Brien, W. 8. their Lordships. 

iF Etwall, Ralph O’Connell, Daniel =| Viscount Melbourne said, he believed 
f Evans, 3 O'Connell, John ‘ the letter was in the possession of the Ad- 
i Ewart, W. O'Connell, Maurice miralty, and he had no objection to its 
4 Ferguson, Robert . O’Connell, Morgan being laid bef i ies, | 

Gaskell, Daniel Pattison, James cing lela beTeWe the Shouse. 1 

i Goring, Harry Dent _— Pease, J. The Earl] of Minto said, the letter allu- 
Grote, George Plumptre, John P. ded to by the noble Marquess was not an 
Hastie, A, Poulter, J, S. official letter, Instructions had certainly 
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been sent out, and he believed that no ob- 
jection would be made to their production. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, as it 
appeared that there was no objection to the 
production of those instructions, he should 
move for them to-morrow. He wished 
next to learn whether any answer had 
been received to Lord Palmerston’s letter 
of the 10th of March, addressed to the 
Spanish Government, with respect to the 
liberation of twenty-seven unfortunate 
Carlist prisoners, to whose melancholy 
situation he had heretofore referred? He 
understood that the Spanish Govern- 
ment had sent them to Porto Rico, 
and he should be glad to know whether 
the noble Viscount had received any 
information repecting those unfortunate 
men. 

Viscount Melbourne answered, that de- 
spatches relative to this subject had been 
received, and would shortly be laid before 
the House. 


Municipal Reform. 


MunicipaL Rerorm  (IreEvLANp). ] 
The Marquess of Londonderry said, that in 
presenting to their Lordships the petition 


which he held in his hand, he felt it neces- | 


sary to trouble the House with a very 
few words. The petitioners had, he con- 
ceived, strong claims on their Lordships’ 
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his Majesty’s Government. There was 
not the smallest foundation for any 
such assertion. With respect to the 


circumstance particularly alluded to by 
the noble Marquess, he should only say, 
that the Government of Ireland had taken 
the most strong and effectual measures in 
their power to discover the authors of the 
outrage. As to the Irish Corporations Bill, 
when it came regularly before their Lord- 
ships, he should be ready to defend it 
against the noble Marquess, the most stre- 
nuous defender of the Corporation of Lon- 
donderry, and, he supposed, of all the rest 
of the Irish Corporations. 

The Marquess of Londonderry, in answer 
to what had fallen from the noble Viscount 
would ask, whether his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had offered any great reward for 
bringing to justice the perpetrators of the 
disgraceful outrage to which he had alluded ? 
[Viscount Melbourne: Yes.] He knew 
that a reward of 100/. was offered ; but he 
would ask whether that was a sufficient 
reward, in acase where such great villainy 
had been perpetrated? It appeared to him 
as if the Government of Ireland, so far 
from acting promptly on the occasion, were 
only anxious to take the least possible no- 
tice of the outrage. Asto the course which 


| he should pursue when the Irish Corpora- 


sense of justice ; and, in his opinion, their | 


. . . | 
representations deserved some consideration | 


} 


from his Majesty’s Ministers. The petition | 


came from the Mayor, Commonalty, and 
Citizens of Londonderry, and was against 
the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill. 
The privileges which the Citizens of Lon- 
donderry had long and deservedly enjoyed, 
the petitioners complained would be fatally 
affected by the Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill. He regretted to say, that the 
mode and manner in which Bills relating 
to Ireland were got up, evinced a spirit, 


an animus, on the part of his Majesty’s | 
: | 
Government, to keep down and mortify | 


that class of persons who were most anxious 
to uphold the Protestant religion in Ire- 
land. This feeling was further manifested 
by the coldness with which the Government 
appeared to view the flagrant outrage lately 
committed in Dublin, where the statue 
of King William was destroyed. When he 
saw this species of feeling pervading all the 
acts of the Government, he could not avoid 
examining their proceedings with a jea- 
lous and scrutinizing eye. 

Viscount Melbourne begged leave to deny 
that any such feeling as that described by 
the noble Marquess existed in the minds of 





tions Bill came before their Lordships, it 
would be a very plain and straightforward 
one. He trusted that the Bill which was 
caleulated to inflict irreparable injury on 
Ireland, throwing the whole power of 
the Government into the hands of the 
Catholic priests, and their political agita- 
tors, would never reach a sccond reading ; 
but he, for one, would certainly oppose 
it in every stage. 
Petition laid on the table. 


Municipan Corporations’ <Acr 
AMENDMENT Binu.] The Lord Chan- 
cellor moved that the House resolve itself 
into a Committee on the above Bill. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that from the 
character of the objections which were 
urged against this measure, it would be 
much better considered in a Committee 
above stairs than it could possibly be in 
a Committee of the whole House. He 
should, therefore, move ‘‘that the Bill 
be referred to a Committee above stairs.” 
As the Municipal Corporation Bill had 
become part of the law of the land, that 
measure ought to be rendered as complete 
as possible, but in taking steps for that 
purpose they ought studiously to avoid 
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anything like oppression in dealing with 
the rights of individuals. 

Viscount Melbourne would not object 
to the proposition of the noble and 
learned Lord. 

Motion agreed to, and a Select Com- 
mittee appointed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 14, 1836. 


MinuteEs.] Bills. Read a first time:—Copyholds; and 
Copyholds Enfranchisement. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. F. BArine, from Merchants, 
Shipowners, and Traders of Portsmouth, for the Repeal of 
the Duty on Marine Insurances; and from Portsmouth, 
for the Repeal of Civil Disabilities affecting the Jews.— 
By Lord Viscount StoRMoNT, from the Inhabitants of 
St. Augustine, Norwich, for the Repeal of the Duty on 
Newspapers. 


Mitirary Fuoceine.| Captain Bol- 
dero rose to put a question to the hon. 
Member for Maldon, who had a motion to- 
night regarding the Mutiny Bill. After 
the full discussion the question of flogging 
in the army had undergone last night, and 
after the boon given by Government, in 
the diminution of 100 lashes to be inflicted 
by regimental and garrison Courts-martial, 
he submitted to the hon. Member, whether 
it would not be injurious to the service, of 
which he (Captain Boldero) was a mem- 
ber, again to bring the question before the 
House. He had consulted several military 
friends upon the subject, and they were 
of opinion that it could not but be preju- 
dicial again to introduce the discussion. 
He, therefore, humbly begged the hon. 
Member for Maldon not to press his mo- 
tion this evening. 

Mr. Lennard replied, that what had 
been conceded by Ministers, which the 
hon. and gallant Member had termed a 
boon, was not at all satisfactory to him 
nor to many of his friends, and, in defer- 
ence to them, he should persevere in the 
notice he had given. 


Bonpep Corn.] Mr. Robinson said, 
that the motion he was about to submit, 
was one of so much public importance, so 
reasonable in itself, and therefore so free 
from objection, that he could not anticipate 
any resistance to it either by Government 
or by any considerable number of Members. 
It would be to this effect, “ That a Select 
Committee be appointed, to consider under 
what regulations and restrictions foreign 
corn and flour in bond might be ad- 
mitted to entry for manufacture, and ex- 
ported without prejudice to the revenue ;” 
jn other words, without any evasion of the 
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Corn-laws. Whatever might be his opinion 
of those Corn-laws, as long as they con- 
tinued they ought to be maintained in 
their integrity. Having made that ad- 
mission, it was incumbent on him to show 
that his proposal could be adopted without 
injury to the agriculture of the country. 
At the close of last Session, so many peti- 
tions were presented to the House, and so 
many applications were made to the Board 
of Trade, that he had felt it his duty, as a 
commercial man, to give notice that, in 
the present Session, he would move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to permit the 
manufacture of foreign grain; but upon 
farther consideration, he had been induced 
to think that, if he moved at once to intro- 
duce a Bill, he might be fairly met by the 
objection on the part of Ministers, that 
they could not consent to it without a dis- 
tinct statement of all the details. He had 
therefore considered it fairer to all parties 
to move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee. He would first advert to the 
present state of the law. Whatever might 
be the quantity of foreign grain and flour 
imported and in bond, and however long it 
might have remained in the warehouses in 
consequence of the low price of corn in this 
country, it must continue there until de- 
stroyed by gradual decay, for, by the exist- 
ing statutes, it could not be imported nor ex- 
ported in a manufactured state. The pre- 
sent system was not only at variance with 
the principles of free trade, as he understood 
those principles, but it gave an advantage 
to the foreign trader over the home manu- 
facturer. If the manufacture of foreign 
corn and flour were permitted, the mer- 
chants of this country could compete with 
those of other countries in foreign markets ; 
and when he stated, that out of 600,000 
quarters of foreign grain now in the Go- 
vernment dépéts a considerable portion of 
it had been four years in bond, some idea 
might be formed of the loss and injustice 
which such a system produced to the Bri- 
tish merchant, who was thus deprived of 
the opportunity of employing a consider- 
able portion of his capital in a profitable 
foreign trade. He was aware, that he 
was bound to show, that the permission for 
which he sought would neither affect the 
revenue nor infringe the Corn-laws. The 
island of Newfoundland, with which he 
was connected, derived almost exclusively 
the supply of provisions from Europe, and 
in consequence of the existence of the 
bonded system of this country that colony 
was obliged to send to Hamburgh, Dant- 
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zic, and other places for that which could 
so easily be obtained in this country if the 
restrictions to which he alluded were re- 
moved. ‘This same law gave America the 
monopoly of supplying the Brazils and the 
West Indies with flour, to the great detri- 
ment of British shipping, and therefore 
the sooner a law, which was as injurious 
as it was anomalous and unreasonable, was 
got rid of, the better. He denied, that the 
removal of the restrictions on foreign grain, 
so far as exportation was concerned, would 
in any way prejudice the rights of the 
agriculturists, and he therefore hoped his 
right hon. Friend would act upon his own 
principles, and accede to the motion. He 
hoped he should not be told by his right 
hon. Friend, that, as a Committee was sit- 
ting on the subject of agriculture, the pre- 
sent motion was unnecessary. The Com- 
mittee now sitting was one composed 
almost exclusively of Gentlemen connected 
with agriculture, and, that being the case, 
it was utterly impossible, that they could 
give to this question the consideration 
which it ought to receive. It might be 
urged, that the present question could be 
better adjusted after the Committee on 
agriculture had made its report; but he 
(Mr. Robinson) doubted whether a fair 
report, without meaning anything invi- 
dious, could emanate from that Committee 
as regarded the subject of his proposition. 
He called upon all those hon. Members 
who were favourable to the promotion of 
their mercantile and commercial interests 
to support his measure. It would have 
the effect of making Great Britain a gene- 
ral dépot for the manufacture of all articles 
of consumption for their colonies, instead 
of throwing it into other countries. They 
were willing to agree to any restrictions 
that could be placed on them for securing 
the revenue and the home trade, and there- 
fore he could not see how the Government 
could oppose his motion. He claimed the 
appointment of the Committee on the 
ground of precedent. In 1824, Mr. Hus- 
kisson had brought in a Bill for the pur- 
pose of allowing grain in bond to be 
manufactured into flour. This proposition, 
however went further, as it called for 
a general alteration of the law on that 
subject, and he would defy any person to 
show that his proposition, if carried into 
effect, would in any way be productive of 
loss to the revenue, or of the least injury 
to the agriculturist. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving for the appointment 
of a Select Committee, “ to inquire under 
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what restrictions and regulations foreign 
corn, warehoused or in bond, could be 
manufactured into flour and re-exported 
without danger to the public revenue or 
without injury to the agricultural in 
terest.” 

Sir Edward Codrington had presented 
petitions on the subject last Session. He 
was quite sure if the Government would 
consider the question they would find that 
no harm would come from the measure, 
but much good. He had much pleasure in 
seconding the motion, which, if carried, 
would be of the utmost benefit to the 
general interests of the country. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson expressed his re- 
gret, that the hon. Gentleman, when he 
gave notice of his motion, did not specify 
more clearly what his object was. The 
hon. Gentleman had said, that he should 
submit a motion relative to the grinding 
of foreign corn in bond; but such a notice 
did not afford an intimation of the course 
which the hon. Gentleman had felt himself 
called on to pursue. He certainly should 
say, in reply to the hon. Gentleman, that 
he did not think the House would do 
wisely if it consented to this motion, in- 
asmuch as he was of opinion that this was 
a question which should be left to the 
Agricultural Committee, who would no 
doubt consider the different plans laid be- 
fore them, and report according to the 
evidence produced in support of those plans. 
He had been called on, in pursuance of his 
duty, to consider the subject, and so far as 
he was able to make himself master of it, 
he must say he did not think that any ad- 
vantage would result from an investigation 
by a Committee, especially devoted to this 
particular inquiry, in the manner proposed 
by the hon. Gentleman. The motion was, 
“ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire under what regulations and in- 
structions foreign corn and flour ware- 
housed in bond might be allowed to be 
manufactured and re-exported, without 
prejudice to the public revenue, or to the 
interests of agriculture.” Now he was 
willing, as he had told some parties who 
had applied to him on the subject, to bring 
in a Bill himself to carry into effect all the 
hon. Gentleman sought for, according to 
the terms of the motion, but the difficulty 
was this: there could be no objection to 
allow the foreign corn which was in bond 
to be ground in this country and re-ex- 
ported—that was to say, if the parties 
having the corn in bond would, under the 
Kitg’s lock, grind it, and re-export all the 
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produce of the corn so ground, then no in- 
jury whatever could result to the public 
revenue, nor could the supposed interests 
of the agriculturists be affected. What, 
however, the parties wished was, to be 
allowed to introduce a quantity of corn, 
to have that consumed in England, and 
to export an equal quantity of manu- 
factured flour. He considered that this 
would so far be a benefit, as it would 
give employment to the capital and to the 
machinery of this country. But he ob- 
jected that the difficulty would be, that 
English corn would be manufactured for 
exportation, and that foreign corn would 
be retained for consumption in England, 
If any such permission were given, there 
ought to be every security afforded that 
the corn so manufactured into flour should 
be exported. In looking to the Bill of 
1824, to which reference had been made, 
he did not find that there was suflicient 
security afforded. That Bill provided, that 
for every five bushels of wheat manufac- 
tured, security should be given that 196lbs. 
of flour would be exported. But then it 
was found that this regulation was very 
imperfect, for some wheat being of finer 
quality would produce a greater quantity 
of flour, so that the proportion of flour 
would of course vary in its proportion to 
the quantity of corn. He thought the 
principle on which they should act would 
be, to make this country as much a manu- 
facturing country as possible, provided that 
in doing so they did not lead to fraud or 
suspicion of fraud. The parties who pro- 
posed the scheme said, that they would 
give a security that no fraud should be 
committed, His answer was, that he could 
not find a security against fraud. He 
wished to give every possible encourage- 
ment to the manufacturing interest in this 
country, but he felt that they were bound 
to take care that they did not open the 
door to fraud, or even the suspicion of 
fraud. As regarded sugar, an experi- 
ment similar to that now recommended 
had been tried. Parties had been anxious 
to be allowed to introduce sugar for con- 
sumption, and to re-export an equal quan- 
tity that had been refined. The Govern- 
ment, in order to ascertain whether fraud 
could be guarded against, took an estab- 
lishment in the city, and became refiners, 
when they found that it was impossible to 
fix such an amount of drawbacks as would 
be neither more nor less than it ought to 
be. If the Committee, which the hon. 
Gentleman asked for were appointed, a 
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great deal of alarm would be excited in one 
quarter, while expectation would be raised 
in another, and ultimately the Committee 
and the House would be obliged to come 
to the conclusion that such a plan could 
not succeed. 


Mr. Eaton perfectly coincided in the 
opinion expressed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of Trade, 
that the once permitting foreign corn to be 
ground in this country would be attended 
with numerous frauds. But he believed 
that the real intention was to smuggle the 
flour into the English market. He did not 
see any reason why the foreign corn should 
not be ground in Newfoundland, as the 
bonded corn in this country was a millstone 
round the neck of the British farmer. 

Dr. Bowring said, that he was opposed 
to all restrictions upon commerce of any de- 
scription, which were always found to have 
an injurious operation. He supported the 
motion of the hon. Member opposite, as a 
step to the repeal of the Corn-laws, which 
must eventually take place, and which, if 
the agriculturists themselves would over- 
come their prejudices, they would find would 
be for their own interest. The removal of 
all restrictions upon commerce would be for 
the benefit of the country. Under this feel- 
ing, he was anxious to give his assistance to 
the motion of the hon. Member. 

Colonel Sibihorp contended, that the 
agricultural distress which prevailed in the 
country, called for the most serious atten- 
tion. On this subject he had himself pre- 
sented two petitions from important agri- 
cultural districts in Lincolnshire. After the 
expectations that had been held out by the 
labours of the Agricultural Committee, he 
could not conceive a greater blow to the 
hopes of the agriculturists than the decla- 
ration that had been made by the President 
of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that his ob- 
jection to the motion was, because the House 
was called upon to take it for granted, that 
foreign corn which had been imported into 
this country, under restrictions, ought to be 
allowed to be ground in this country for 
exportation; and the hon. Member for 
Worcester said, he would refer the subject 
to a Committee, in order to determine what 
regulations were necessary for the purpose 
of carrying this object into effect. He (Mr. 
Fergusson) believed, that the real inten- 
tions of those who mooted the question was, 
inasmuch as they had failed in their specu- 
lations to grind their bonded corn in this 
country and get it consumed here to the 
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detriment of the agricultural interest. He 
was satisfied that it was by means of fraud 
they wished to effect this object, and that 
the effect would be, if the proposition was 
acceded to, that this corn would be con- 
sumed here, instead of that which was the 
growth of this country. Entertaining these 
views, he should give his determined oppo- 
sition to the motion. 

Mr. George I’. Young considered that 
this boon might be granted without occa- 
sioning any detriment whatever to the agri- 
cultural interest, and entertaining that view 
of the subject, he should support the motion 
of his hon. Friend. He (Mr. Young) 
should be satisfied and content if any six 
members of the agricultural interest in that 
House would set themselves down in a 
Committee room up stairs, and after ex- 
amining into all the details on the subject, 
adjudicate and determine on this question. 
He should be perfectly willing to abide by 
their decision, because he was satisfied that 
they would decide the question, without 
the slightest suspicion of their being ac- 
tuated by a view to their own interests. 
He must say, that he thought the shipping 
interest, with which he had the honour to 
be connected, was hardly dealt with in re- 
ference to this question, and he thought the 
right hon. the President of the Board, ought 


to allow this subject to be made matter of 


inquiry, which was all his hon. Friend 
asked. He considered that it was a fit sub- 
ject to be submitted to a Committee, and, 


therefore, he should support the motion of 


his hon. Friend. 

Mr. Ewart was of opinion, that there 

yas great force in the observations of his 
right hon. Friend, the President of the 
Board of Trade, but still he was of opinion 
that the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
have granted the inquiry sought for. He 
thought that a tribunal less partially com- 
posed than that of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, of whom he wished to speak with 
every respect, should be selected for the 
discussion and determination upon a pro- 
position like the present. It was his in- 
tention to support the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Worcester. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether the 
opposition to the motion of the hon. Member 
for Worcester came from his Majesty’s 
Ministers or the agricultural interest? In 
the latter case, he should have expected 
that the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Chandos) who had shown such a laudable 
zeal for that interest—zeal that was cer- 
tainly consistent, and he thought, highly 
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honourable to that noble Lord—he should 
have expected that he would have taken 
some part in this question. This question 
had heretofore been opposed by the agri- 
cultural interest, because it was thought 
that it would interfere with that interest— 
that it would be the means of introducing 
a portion of foreign wheat instead of wheat 
the growth of this country. Now, what 
were the advantages in opposition to that 
view of the question? It would give them 
the advantage of being the carriers of corn, 
it would aflord employment to the English 
manufacturers, it would make the English 
the carriers of that corn out of the country, 
giving to them the profits of the trade, in- 
stead of their being now obliged to go to 
the Baltic and other places for supplies. 
He confessed, that he could see no difficulty 
in the way, if there were a real desire to 
carry such a measure into effect. He should 
recommend the hon. Member for Worcester 
to withdraw his motion, and allow the hon. 
Gentleman to introduce his Bill, in order 
that they might see what objections would 
be made toit. Though he had a decided 
opinion on the Corn-laws, yet still, he must 
say, he should never seek to get rid of them 
by any side wind. In looking to such a 
Bill as that suggested by the. right hon. 
Member, the President of the Board of 
Trade, he would endeavour to protect the 
agriculturists as much as if he were a de- 


cided favourer of the Corn-laws; and if 


such a measure could be carried without 
injury to the agriculturists, why should it 
not be done? With that object the hon. 
Gentleman ought, he considered, to with- 
draw his motion, and allow the right hon. 
Gentleman to bring in his Bill as he pro- 
posed; and if the regulations suggested 
were not sufficient, then would be the pro- 
per time for the parties to look for a Com- 
mittee. He begged to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what it was he proposed to do, 
in order that they might see how far his 
measure might be desirable. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson thought, that he 
had fully explained his views of the subject 
to the House, but it appeared he had not 
rendered himself intelligible to his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Middlesex. He 
(Mr. Thomson) stated, that he saw no ob- 


jection to the adoption of the principle ; and 


this information he had given to the par- 
ties who had waited upon ‘him, of allowing 
the holders of foreign wheat in bond to 
grind it in bond, and to export it. When 
he made this proposition he was told by 
the parties that the adoption of that prin- 
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ciple would be of no use to them ; and he 
must say, therefore, that he could not un- 
dertake to bring in a Bill on the subject 
after such a declaration had been made. 
He would have introduced the Bill then, 
and he did not positively say that he would 
not do so now, but he could not consider 
that he should be justified in supporting 
the motion then before the House. 

Mr. Young asked, could baked biscuits be 
also bonded ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson replied, that his 
answer to that question was, that the whole 
of the produce should be re-exported. 

Lord Sandon inquired, if the right hon. 
Gentleman required that the whole of the 
offal should be re-exported ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, his principle 
was that the whole of the produce should 
be re-exported. 

Mr. Young asked if he would allow it 
only in the shape of biscuits ? 

Mr. Aaron Chapman considered that the 
proposition would afford great relief to the 
shipping interest, and not affect the agri- 
cultural interest injuriously. He should, 
therefore, support the motion. 

The Marquess of Chandos observed, that 
the Agricultural Committee had full power 
for entering into this question. He did 
not think that the best mode for determin. 
ing it could be by the report of a separate 
committee. 

Viscount Sandon considered this a most 
favourable moment for acting upon the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Wor- 
cester, seeing the difference of prices which 
now existed between the produce of the 
United States and of Europe. Our colo- 
nies had hitherto been principally supplied 
from America, but now the prices were so 
much lower in Europe than in America, 
that this was the time when the export of 
that produce could be made with effect. 

Mr. Gisborne generally had the pleasure 
of voting with his right hon. Friend, the 
President of the Board of Trade; but he 
was sorry that he could not find the 
slightest excuse for doing so on the present 
occasion. The hon. Member for Worcester 
came forward and said if he could show 
the House that his proposition would not 
injure the agricultural interest, that then 
he would call upon them to alter the law 
as it now stood, and he asked for the Com- 
mittee on that ground. The answer of his 
right hon. Friend was, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Worccester did nut want a Com- 
mittee, that the Agricultural Committee 


' was sitting, and he might go before them. 
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The Agricultural Committee were to take 
this matter into their especial care, and 
point out some mode by which this could 
be effected, without interfering with their 
interests. Now he did not think this was 
quite fair, it was, as it appeared to him, 
to use a homely phrase, very much like 
adding insult to injury, to tell the hon. 
Member to take this case before an opposing 
interest, in order that they might devise 
the most effectual way in which this case 
might be met. He was willing to vote for 
the question on the ground stated by the 
hon. Member. He did not wish to inter- 
fere with the Corn-laws by a side wind ; 
he had voted against any alterations of 
them on former occasions, and should do so 
again. The hon. Member wished to have 
a Committee free from agricultural jealousy, 
and he (Mr. Gisborne) would support him 
in that object with all his might. He 
could not see any ground for opposing the 
motion, except that which must be pre- 
sumed to arise from the jealousy of the 
agriculturists, and if such jealousy did 
exist, the Agricultural Committee was the 
worst tribunal to which the matter could 
| be referred. All that was asked was to 
| grind foreign bonded wheat into flour, and 
| to make biscuit in bond for exportation: 
| and why might the parties not be permitted 
| to try this experiment? why might they 
| not be permitted to do this, until some 
other mode should be devised? In conclu- 
| sion, he must say that he never heard a pro- 
| position objected to on weaker grounds, and, 
therefore, he should support the motion. 

Mr. Warburton was decidedly in favour 
of this subject being referred to a Com- 
mittee, and he could not conceive why the 
motion of the hon. Member for Worcester 
should not be granted. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre admitted, that if the 
question could be considered by the Agri- 
cultural Committee it ought to be. He 
must be permitted to say, that he could not 
agree in opinion with the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Ewart), that the agricul- 
turists wished to protect themselves at the 
expense of the other interests of the coun- 
try. Nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than that those interests should 
receive relief, as far as it fairly could be 
conceded to them. He could not pledge 
himself that the Agricultural Committee 
could make a special report on this subject, 
but he could assure them that they gave 
the subject submitted to them the most 
impartial consideration ; and when their 
Report should be laid before the House, he 
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was satisfied that hon. Members would be 
far from supposing that they had been 
actuated in any degree by agricultural 
jealousy. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that when his right 
hon. Friend considered the proposition as 
impracticable, he very properly opposed a 
mode of proceeding that might interfere 
with settled interests, and could only tend 
to encourage speculations injurious to trade. 
The right hon. Member, in conclusion, 
bore testimony to the fairness and impur- 
tiality with which the Agricultural Com- 
mittee had acquitted themselves of their 
duties. 

Mr. Anderson Pelham had no objection 
to the motion, so far as the appointment of 
a Committee, because he thought the sub- 
ject well worthy of being considered by the 
House. 

Dr. Lushington said, that ever since he 
had had the honour of representing the 
Tower Hamlets a very strong feeling had 
existed amongst a great portion of his con- 
stituents on this question. A great number 
of persons belonging to the shipping interest, 
or trades connected therewith, had re- 
peatedly and loudly complained of the pre- 
sent state of the law as it affected them; 
and in the justice of those complaints he 
must say, that he very strongly concurred, 
and thought that some remedy should be 
adopted. At the same time he admitted 
that considerable difliculty might be found 
in remedying the evils complained of, par- 
ticularly as a difference of opinion seemed to 
exist as to the extent of the evil itself, and 
the nature of the objects which should be 
held in view. For his own part he thought 
it was not material whether the corn were 
manufactured for the foreign market only, 
or whether it were also applied to the use 
of our own shipping; he did not think it 
would be a sufficient relief to allow a draw- 
back upon corn manufactured into biscuits 
for foreign use ; the same principle, if ap- 
plied to all, ought to be applied equally to 
biscuits manufactured for our own shipping. 
It was notorious that, by the present state of 
the law our ships were often induced to go 
to Hamburgh and other foreign ports for 
their biscuits, instead of taking them from 
the home market. Upon these consider- 
ations, he should certainly support the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. Robinson in reply stated, that for the 
sake of arriving at a perfectly fair and 
satisfactory conclusion, he was desirous that 
if hismotion were acecded to, the Committee 
should consist one half of Members con- 
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nected with agriculture, and half of these 
more immediately interested in mercantile 
pursuits; and that the President or Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade should be 


one of the number. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Baines, E. 
Bentinck, Lord W 





Bewes, T. 

| Bolling, W. 

Bowring, Dr. 

| Brodie, W. B. 

| Brotherton, J. 

; Chapman, A, 

| Codrington, Admiral 

| Elphinstone, UH, 
Ewart, W. 

| Gisborne, T. 

Hastie, A. 

Lawes, B. 

Horsman, FE. 

IIume, J. 

Lennard, T. B. 

Lushington, Dr. 

O’Connell, D. 

Parker, J. 


Alsager, Captain 
Arbuthnot, hon. ff. 
Baillie, H. D. 
Baring, T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barry, G.S. 
Bernal, R. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Bonham, R. FP. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Dalbiae Sir C. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Fector, J. M. 
Fergusson, R. C, 
Fleming, J. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Graham, Sir J. 
ITector, C. J. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Howick, Lord 

Hoy, J. B. 
Kerrison, Sir FE 
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The House divided on the Motion: Ayes 
40; Noes 77 :— Majority $7. 


List of the Ayrs. 


Pinney, W. 

Pryme, G. 

Read, sir J. R. 

Sandon, Ld. Viscount 

Scholefield, J. 

Smith, ee 

Strickland, Sir G, 

Stuart, Lord D. 

Stewart, W. V. 

‘Talfourd, Mr. Sergeant 

Tanered, Hl. W. 

Thompson, Colonel 

Thornely, T. 

Talk, C. A, 

Villiers, C. P. 

Wakley, 'T. 

Warburton, I. 

Wood, Mr. Alderman 
TELLERS. 

Robinson, G. 

Young, G. F. 


List of the Nors. 


Knightley, Sir C 
Labouchere, I. 
Lefevre, C.S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lushington, C. 
Lygon, hon. Col, 
M'Leod, R. 
Martin, J. 
Moreton, lion. A. H. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
©’Ferrall, R. M. 
Peel, Sir R. 
Peel, W. ¥. 
Pelham, hon. C. A. 
Plumtre, J. P. 
Powell, Colonel 
Pringle, A. 
Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Rickford, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J, 
Scott, Sir KE. D. 
Sheldon, E. R. C. 
Sidthorp, Col. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stormont, Lord Vis. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Thomson, right hon, 
©:-B 
Townley, R.G, 
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Trelawny, Sir W. 
Troubridge, Sir E. 
Twiss, H. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Ward, H. G. 
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Wilkins, W. 
Williams, R. 
Wodehouse, E, 
Wood, C. 
TELLERS. 
Baring, F. 
Stanley, E. 


T. 


J. 


Mutiny Brtp—Muinitary Fioaarne. ] 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson brought up the Re- 
port of the Committee on the Mutiny Bill. 
On the Question that it be agreed to— 

Mr. Lennard said, Sir, I rise to bring 
forward a motion, in a more modified form 
than that which was rejected last night. 
[ am happy, however, that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Major Fan- 
court) did bring forward his resolution in 
the form in which he presented it to the 
House, because he thereby gave hon. 
Members who think as I do, that the time 
is come when an alteration should take 
place in the mode of punishing soldiers in 
the army, an opportunity of expressing 
their sentiments, and/of marking, by their 
vote, their adherence to the principle em- 
bodied in the resolution. But, as the 


I am anxious to give hon. Members an op- 


the more modified motion which I shall 
now submit to the House, and the object 
of which is, to restrain the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment in time of peace upon 
soldiers employed in the United;Kingdom. 
Sir, in making this Motion, I shall not 
travel over the ground which was so ably 
traversed in the debate of last night. The 
question is, whether in time of profound 


peace, when there is no pretence for say- | 


ing that any injury will be done by the 
insubordination of soldiers in the field or 
in the presence of the enemy, whether you 
will so far violate outraged public feeling 
as to determine upon the continuance of 
this barbarous, inhuman system in the 
British army, or whether you will not 
deem this a proper occasion for endeavour 
ing, by introducing a milder system of pun- 


ishments, by a better system of recruiting, | 


and by improving generally the condition 


of the British soldier—whether the time is | 


not arrived when this “experiment may be 
fairly tried? I own, Sir, I am one of those 
who do believe, that by adopting those 
measures which were recommended by my 


hon. Friend, the Member for Middlesex, | 


you will succeed in forming an army, which, 
like the French army, you will be able to 


sovern without the infliction of those hor- | 


rid tortures to which British soldiers have 


{COMMONS} 


| been of late years so often subjected, and 
against which public feeling is now so 
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strongly rising. I believe that, notwith- 
_ standing what was said by the noble Lord, 
the Secretary at War, and others, who op- 
posed the motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Barnstaple. I do believe that 
the infliction of corporal punishment is the 
means of excluding from the British army 
many respectable and worthy men. We 
are told, indeed, that this cannot be the 
case, for a man who enters the army, de- 
termined to do his duty like an honest man, 
will know that he is in no danger of feel- 
ing the lash. Sir, I believe that the mere 
terror of this punishment is sufficient to 
exclude respectable young men from enter- 
ing the army. I should like to bring this 
question to a practical test. I should like 
to ask any Gentleman in this House, hold- 
ing his Majesty's commission in the army 
or navy, whether he would not immediately 
throw up his commission if there were a 
possibility of his being subjected to this 
punishment? And would not any respec- 


_ table high-spirited young man have as keen 
House thought fit to refuse that motion, | 


a sense of the disgrace and ignominy at- 


_ tending the infliction of the punishment as 
portunity of expressing their opinions on | 


any hon. Member in this House? I there- 


fore say, that the class of men whom we 


ought most anxiously endeavour to allure 
into the ranks of the army, are entirely 
excluded from it by the existence of this 
degrading punishment, and their being thus 
exposed even to the hazard only of their 
being flogged. They will not subject them- 
selves to association with men liable to this 
punishment. I am convinced that you can 
never expect any permanent improvement 
in the British army, until this punishment 
is entirely abolished. Sir, I do not believe 
that any half measures, such as those pro 
posed by the Government, can be effectual. 
In truth, while you retain this punishment 
you deprive yourselves of the power of in- 
_troducing into the army that class of men 
which would enable you to get rid of it. 
You first of all, by retaining this corporal 
punishment, get an inferior class of soldiers ; 
| and then you say, vou must continue the 
punishment in order to govern them. You 
should abolish the punishment then by 
degrees, get rid of those atrocious characters 
who cannot be governed without the lash, 
and then I will venture to say, in a short 
time, you will have an army as well dis- 
| ciplined as any in Europe. Sir, the noble 
Lord (Lord Howick) contended that solitary 
confinement was not a sufficient substitute 
for military flogging ; that it had failed in 
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America ; and he referred to some returns 
in order to support his argument. Now, 
Sir, the noble Lord is mistaken upon this 
point. Solitary confinement has not failed 
in America: if he had looked further, he 
would have seen that the Americans after. 
wards added hard labour, and that since, it 
has succeeded entirely ; and how it can be 
argued that a punishment which succeeds in 
reference to civilians should not succeed asa 
punishment for soldiers I cannot understand. 
The noble Lord, indeed, quoted some re- 
turns to prove that solitary confinement has 
not succeeded in the army. But though, 
as far as they went, they might seem to 
prove that, yct, I do maintain that solitary 
confinement has not had a fair trial in the 
British army. ‘Then with regard to a 
better system of rewards, every proposition, 
with that object in view, has hitherto been 
met with ridicule. We are told, indeed, 
by the noble Lord, that it is impossible such 
a motive as the hope of reward can influ- 
ence the soldier. Sir, I believe that if you 
give a greater chance of promotion to the 
soldiers than they at present have, you will 
at once raise them in the scale of society— 
that you will inspire them with hopes which 
will inducethem to perform their duty—that 
you will inspire them with feelings of am- 
bition and honourable emulation, which are 
the most effective that can possibly influ- 
ence the human mind. Sir, I do not deny 
that the present system has succeeded in 
giving us a well-disciplined and brave body 
of men. We were told last night, indeed, 
by the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite, the Member for Launceston (Sir 
Henry Hardinge), that he had led a body 
of men in the Peninsula who had been 
very frequently flogged, who were exceed- 
ingly immoral, but were very brave. I 
must confess, however, that from the de- 
scription given of them by him, they were 
not the sort of men whom I should like to 
have introduced with arms in their hands 
into thiscountry. And though, perhaps, the 
present system may give a better set of men 
in the field, yet I believe a milder system 
would produce men better fitted for home ; 
and that it would be very desirable to 
prevent the recurrence of these offensive 
accounts of torture which we too often 
hear is inflicted in this country. Sir, I 
cannot help observing, that in my opinion, 
an undue degree of weight has been at- 
tached on this subject to the testimonies o1 
military men. We all recollect (and none 
can better recollect it than you, Sir,)—we 
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were the most bitter opposers of any im- 
provement in the law. And I could read 
extracts from speeches made by those learn- 
ed personages, on the subject of the im- 
provements suggested by Sir Samuel 
Romilly, giving a picture of political cor- 
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+ 
ruption perfectly astonishing. And IT main- 
tain that such is the case on the present 
occasion. I assert, that persons intrusted 
with power under an existing system, are 
never able to divest themselves of the pre- 


judices attaching to power; and I contend 
. z > 


that, as with the judges in reference to im- 
provements in the law, so is it with the 
ofheers of the army, in regard to military 
discipline, If it were not so upon the 
general principle, which I have just men- 
tioned, I maintain, that the opinions given 
by officers in the army upon this subject, 
were drawn from their experience of the 
army in its present state, and as that is a 
state which I hope, at least, will speedily 
be changed, they are not entitled to that 
weight which might otherwise attach to 
them. Upon the subject of substitution 
for corporal punishment, I should feel in- 
clined to read to the House an extract 
from the Report of the Military Com- 
mission, which is conclusive, I think, upon 
the point. It is the language of an officer 
for whom we must all entertain the great- 
est respect; but tle passage has already 
been quoted and must be familiar to hon. 
Members. Sir, I say, that an army composed 
of men who can only be kept under dis- 
cipline by the lash, though that it is 
always necessary I deny, is a most dan- 
eerous body for a free country. 
punishment of the lash is retained in the 
British troops in India. There have ar- 
rived accounts in this country, of a body of 
English soldiers having announced to their 
officers, that they would not allow the 
punishment to be inflicted on the English 
soldiery, while it is not allowed to be in- 
flicted on the Native troops. I ask the 
House whether there is no danger when 
public opinion is so strong upon this subject 
in this country, lest the soldiers should one 
day come to a resolution that they will 
not any longer submit to this punishment ? 
Now, Sir, what is the danger, about which 
so much has been said, to be apprehended 
from abolishing corporal punishment? We 
are told, that in every regiment there are a 
certain number of bad characters, only to 
be governed by it, on whose account alone, 
it is necessary therefore to maintain the 
power of inflicting the lash. | fay this On 
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the House can easily grapple with, by 
having a penal company to which bad 
characters, if refractory, can be sent, and 
by adopting a system of recruiting, which 
will prevent the influx of such characters 
into the army in future. In the debate 
which took place on the resolution of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Barnstaple, 
{ think hon. Members went too far for 
argiment, in referring to the armies of 
the continent. We need only look at our own 
police force, to see a body kept in a state 
of perfect discipline without anything like 
an approa h to corporal punishment. And 
why not bring the army into the same 
situation, by putting it upon the same 
It is upon these grounds, Sir, 
that L ventured, entertaining as I do, a 
very strong opinion upon the impolicy of 
retaining this punishment in the army, that 
1 have attempted to give this question 
another trial, by submitting it to the 
Iouse in a less objectionable form. I be- 
lieve that several hon. Members who voted 
last night against the motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Barnstaple, would 
have voted for a more moderate proposal, 
and they will now have an opportunity of 
recording their opinions. ‘The Govern- 
ment do not appear to be aware of the 
strong feeling which exists in the country on 
this question. If they were, I think they 
woud not have disappointed their most 
sincere friends as they have, by the course 
they have taken. Iam one of those who, 
three years ago, voted for the motion of my 
hon. Friend,’ the Member for Middlesex: 
we were on that occasion only in a minority 
of ten, and I believe the motion would have 
been carried had he brought it forward 
again ; but he desisted, partly on my own 
suggestion, on the understanding that Go- 
vernment would take up the subject— 
that they would not bring forward any 
half-measure, but apply themselves sincerely 
to the institution of a system of secondary 
punishment, with a view to the final aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment. Sir, I beg 
to move, as a proviso to a clause of the Bill 
now before the House, “that no Court- 
martial held in the United Kingdom shall, 
except in time of war, be authorised to 
award the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment.” 

Viscount Howick complained, that this 
motion should have been brought forward 
as it had been in a very thin House, after 
the full discussion which the subject had 
reecived last night. The hon. Member 
said that a more modified motion than that 


footing. 
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made last night would have obtained more 
votes, but he well remembered that the 
hon. Member for Worcester, who differed 
with the hon Member for Barnstaple as 
to the extent to which he pushed his mo- 
tion, yet voted for it, because he considered 
it as an expression of the opinion of the 
House against the retention of corporal 
punishment in the time of peace. Under 
such circumstances, he thought it scarcely 
fair to expect the House to go into a second 
discussion of this subject, and that feeling 
was, he knew, entertained by many Gentle- 
men who agreed with the hon. Member in 
opinion, and who had left the House be- 
cause they would not vote against their 
opinions, and because they did not think 
it fit now to rediscuss the subject. If 
the hon. Member chose to press it to a 
division he had no fear but that the 
majority would be much greater in propor- 
tion than last night. 

Mr. O’Connell, before the House divi- 
ded, begged leave respectfully to enter 
his protest against this practice of military 
flogging. It was a practice so odious in 
its very nature, that he observed that the 
hon. Gentlemen who spoke in support of it, 
invariably shrunk from calling it by its 
right name. They talked of the infliction 
of corporal punishment ; but they did not 
choose to designate it by its'proper appel- 
lation of—military flogging. Any inflic- 
tion upon a man’s person was corporal pun- 
ishment ; but this was peculiarly and dis- 
tinctly the punishment of flogging. He 
thought it ought not to continue. There 
was every reason why it should cease, and 
there was no justification for its being lon- 
ger preserved. From the portion of the 
debate which he heard last night, it struck 
him that all the hon. Members who spoke 
in support of the continuance of this prac- 
tice, aimed solely at making out a case for 
its justification on occasions of extremity, 
such as that of a state of actual war with 
the army in the field, when the commander 
might be suffered to have recourse to such 
a punishment as a sort of concession. The 
military officers who were examined be- 
fore the Committee, appeared to aim at es- 
tablishing the same position. Why, that 
extreme case was admitted by many: it 
ought, perhaps, to be admitted by all. But 
though the allowance of such an exercise 
of his discretion might be permitted to the 
commander, surely that did not meet 
the spirit, though it might meet the 
terms of the resolution proposed by the 
hon. Member for Barnstaple. All the 
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arguments in favour of this practice, 
grounded on its necessity in extreme cases, 
went merely to establish this—that on such 
occasions it might be tolerated. Why? 


For the reason that the punishment of 


death was reserved; because it was ne- 
cessary for the good of the service. But 
what kind of logic was it by which it was 
inferred that because in extreme cases the 
punishment of flogging might be properly 
inflicted, it should “therefore be resorted to 
on the commission of every offence? The 
discussion last night, then, turning on ex- 
treme cases, the ground upon which this 
practice was said to be generally necessary, 
he agreed with his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lennard) that it was quite right to give 
hon. Members an opportunity of coming 
to another decision on the subject. It was 
a thin House to be sure, but the greater 
the shame for those who absented them- 


selves. ‘The question was not decided last 
night, nor could it be decided by any oe 


division of that House in opposition to a 
motion for the abolition of flogging. And 
for this reason, that when common sense, 
and fecling, and humanity, were on the side 


of those who were defeated, the people of 


England, after having obtained the politi- 
cal power which enabled them to do so, would 
not long suffer so unjust and degrading a 
punishment to continue. If the responsi- 
ble Representatives of the people in that 
House were not to pass the Mutiny Bill 
until the punishment of flogging were 

done away with, they might, in his opinion, 

effectually put an end to it. It was, indeed, 
a cruel infliction—cutting off the human 
flesh by pieces! It was a violent punish- 
ment for any crime ; for ordinary oflences 
it was at once most painful and most unjust. 
In such corporal inflictions there was a 
great inequality in the degree of punish- 
ment, because a manof a weak constitution 
suffered ten times more than one who was 
robust, and that for the same offence. It 
was ascertained in medical science, that a 
small wound would, in some constitutions 
cause a locked-jaw,whilst the severest wounds 
would not produce the same effect in differ- 
ent constitutions. This practice, then, 
was not only brutally cruel and essentially 
and unnecessarily unjust, but it was more 
—it was degrading. The most celebrated 
commander of the present age conveyed his 
opinion of this practice by using a kind of 
conundrum, which was certainly not origi- 
nal. The French phrase was— C’est le 
crime qui fait la honte, ce n’est pas l’echa- 


faud.” The noble Duke translated this by 


/ At 
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answering the question of the Commission 
ers whether this punishment tended to de- 
grade the soldier, by saying, “ the crime 
degrades him.” He wondered that a man 
of such experience in military aflairs could 
express such an opinion. Soldiers, when 
they got drunk, were degraded in the 
sense of the noble Duke by being ft ceed ; 
but how many of our high-bred g¢ ‘ithemen 
got drunk without being degr: ied sin iply 
by the offence. The punishment of flor- 
ging was not only degrading but unncces- 
sary. The punishment of whipping was 
applied to dogs with some eflect, though 
he did not think the man a_ fortunate 
sportsman who was obliged to beat even 
his dogs. Ought that punishment, then, 
which was scarcely applicable to dogs, to 
be applied to men? It was very distressing 
to him to dwell on such a subject in pre- 
sence of military officers ; but he could not 
help sayinga word or two in reference to the 
speech ‘of the gall: int Gentleman opposite 


(Sir H. Hardinge). Phe House was told 


of the gallant 57th regiment, who died in 
their ranks with all | their wounds bef re, 
whilst the gallant Ofiicer mo to tell ¢] 


House that they were well flogged behind 
[Sir Henry Hardinge had not fi 
to tell the House that the regiment was 
flogged.] But if the argument of the right 
hon. Baronet were good for anything it 
went to this—that the survivors of that 
regiment should all have been hanged. If 
the punishment of flogging was found so 
effective in the first instance, as much 
additional flogging as possible, or some more 
violent punishment, would, according to 
the right hon. Baronet’s view, be of the 
greatest service to the regiment. The right 
hon. Baronct would administer the punish- 
ment of flogging just to the same purpos 
as the quacks praised Morison’s pills, by 
saying, that there is no chance of their 
proving beneficial unless they be taken in 
large quantities. He never heard a speech 
more conclusive against his own views than 
that of the right hon. Baronet. The right 
hon. Baronet had thought proper to speak 
harshly of a gallant Friend of his with 
respect to this practice. It was true that 
he did him the justice of stating, that 
necessity compelled him to have re- 
course to this punishment; but he (Mr. 
O’Connell) thought that he should have 
waited for the presence of his gallant 
Friend (Colonel Evans) before he made 
such a statement with reference to his 
conduct. But after all the flogging which 
the right hon, Baronet deemed so essential 
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to the preservation of discipline, the troops 
at St. Sebastian acted in a way after the 
storming which was unjustifiable. Let it 
not be supposed that he meant to disparage 
the character of the British soldier. He 
believed that in determined and continuous 
bravery he was unequalled. But would 
any man tell him that in order to keep alive 
that spirit it was absolutely necessary that 
the British soldicr should be flogged like a 
dog, and that our heroes should have their 
heads surrounded with laurels at the same 
time that their flesh was torn off their 
bones? He did not desire to be understood 
as pressing the Ministry to make a sudden 
and immediate alteration. But it could 
not be pretended that a case of absolute 
necessity for the continuance of this practice 
was established when the House recollected 
that the battles of Marengo, Friedland, 
Jena, and Austerlitz, were gained by men 
never subjected to the lash ; and if this was 
the case, was there anything so degraded in 
the nature of the British soldier, as that he 
should not be placed on the same footing ? 
The only just reason which those who 
opposed the abolition of the present system 
could allege against an effective substitute 
for it was, that the experiment would cost 
some trouble. He had heard the French 
army disparaged. He was not there to 
praise it. It had been asserted, that com- 
missions were not now given to non-com- 
missioned officers in the French service. 
He was not surprised at that. Indeed he 
was not surprised at anything that happened 
under the Government of Louis Philippe. 
ut the fact should not be lost sight of— 
the fact that at the time this system of 
exclusion was established, they heard of 
conspiracies amongst the non-commissioned 
officers, as well as conspiracies against 
the King. He spoke, however, in ac- 
cordance with history, when he stated, 
that French soldicrs were often victorious 
without being flogged. But the English 
soldier, it appeared, was of a different 
description from the French—he was 
in fact but a kind of substitute soldier. 
Why? Because he was liable to be flogged ; 
and because no man of proper feeling would 
willingly enter the army as a soldier whilst 
this practice was continued. ‘Take the 
instance of the police force of Ireland in 
order to prove that there was no necessity 
for keeping up this punishment in the army. 
There were in that country 7,000, and when 
they were not actuated by strong party spirit, 
they were well-conducted and disciplined, 
Again, take the London police, who were 
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so much better treated and paid than the 
soldier. He for one was of opinion, that 
the pay of the soldiers ought to be raised. 
The country could afford to raise their pay, 
if so large a force was not kept up in the 
colonies. Why was that necessary? Be- 
‘ause the colonies were made our enemies, 
instead of being our friends. Let them act 
towards the colonies as they ought, and 
they might safely allow them to defend 
themselves. Above all things, however, he 
would give the commissions to the men. 
These commissions were now kept as a 
kind of prize for the aristocracy. Much 
had been said of the men not being good 
company for the officers, supposing they 
were promoted. They might not be as 
refined and polished as their superior 
officers ; but he could speak to the fact, 
from experience of their conduct in his own 
country, that there was not a class of men 
employed under the Government, who 
conducted themselves with more propriety, 
or were more meritorious in the discharge 
of their duties, than the non-commissioned 
officers of Ireland. ‘The British people had 
insisted on taking the whip out of the hands 
of the slave-owner, at the cost of twenty 
millions. The common sense and good 
fecling of the same people would also insist 
on taking it out of the hands of military 
officers. 

Mr. Barlow Hoy said, he did not think 
that the discipline of the army could be 
maintained without the present system of 
flogging. In limiting the punishment, as 
it was proposed, to 200 lashes, he thought 
that a great part of the objections to the 
practice would be done away with. — As tu 
the exemption of our troops in India from 
the lash, he thought, if it were admitted, 
the system must be adopted at home, the 
very first relief from that part of our 
possessions ; believing as he did that the 
motion if earried, would be destructive to 
the discipline of the army, he must oppose 
it. 

Mr. William Cowper said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin might have 
equally directed his eloquence against all 
substitutes for flogging, and depicted the 
degradation of the boule!, and the miseries 
of confinement and of death. His argument 
went against all severe punishment. One 
severe enough to outweigh the temptations 
to crime was necessary. Humanity might 
be shocked, but that humanity ought to be 
consistent, and object to war itself. How 
was war with all its legalized atrocities 
justified ?—-by necessity; on that plea he 
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justified this punishment. There was a 
small proportion of men in every regiment 
who must be governed by fear, since to their 
vitiated minds irregularity was more pleas.. 
ing than good conduct. He thought liabi- 
lity to corporal punishment necessary, but 
deplored its exercise, and hoped that it 
might operate as the belief in a future 
world did upon mankind, that it might 
overcome temptation and deter from crime, 
not by actual infliction, but by dread of its 
terrors. 

Mr. Pemberton said, it was impossible to 
disguise the fact, that the present debate 
was merely a revival of that of last night. 
It was hardly possible to suppose that any 
system of military discipline could continue 
to be effective, if it were thus nightly inter- 
fered with, or the constitutional dependence 
of the army upon the Crown upheld, if the 
soldiers were night after night, and Session 
after Session, taught to look up to the 
House of Commons as the arbiters of their 
fate. It had not been and could not be 
denied that the present system of military 
discipline had produced an army as efficient 
for all purposes as ever entered the field. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
had upon the present occasion, according to 
his usual practice, spoken eloquently, but 
without much regard to matters of fact. 
The hon. and learned Member complained 
of the inhumanity of the punishment 
adopted in the army. Now, the humanity 
or inhumanity of that punishment must, 
like every other species of punishment, 
depend on the necessity or the absence of 
necessity for its infliction. The infliction 


of any human suffering, whether it were | 


solitary confinement, forced labour, or 
flogging, if necessary, was inhuman ; but if 
by the infliction of it a greater degree of 
human suffering was prevented, by the 
infliction of any one of the punishments, he 
must deny that it wasimhuman. The hon. 
and learned Member had inveighed against 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Henry 
Hardinge) for having flogged a body of 
raw troops, but General Evans, who had 
found himself obliged to act in the same 
manner, under the same circumstances, had 
wholly escaped his censure. ‘The conclusion 
to which the hon. and learned Member 
arrived, from the statement made by the 
right hon. and gallant Officer, was certainly 
very extraordinary. The hon. Member said, 
that the statement alluded to satisfied him of 
the inefficiency of corporal punishments ; 
but the effect which it had produced upon 
his (Mr. Pemberton’s) mind was diametri- 
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cally opposite. The right hon. and gallant 
Oflicer’s statement was this—that, after 
the battle of Talavera, the soldiers of the 
regiment in which he served were guilty of 
plunder, murder, and other excesses, and 
that, consequently, it was necessary to apply 
the punishment of flogging frequently and 
severely. What was the effect ?- That in the 
course of two years there was not a better 
conducted regiment in the service, and when 
subsequently they marched from a corner of 
urope into the heart of France, their con- 
duct in a hostile country was as orderly as 
if they had been proceeding from London 
to York, and they were received by the 
people not as conquerors but protectors. 
As to the alleged severity of the suffering 
arising from flogging, Colonel Evans him- 
self stated, that soldiers were exposed to 
sufferings a thousand times more severe. 
But it was said that the punishment was 
attended with moral degradation. All 
punishments were connected with offences, 
and disgrace more or less attached to the 
commission of the offence; but there was 
nothing in the evidence given before the 
Commission to prove that corporal punish- 
ment produced a greater degree of moral 
degradation in the person subjected to it 
than any other kind of punishment. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin said, 
that flogging was a punishment that was 
not fit for a dog. It was easy to inflame 
the minds of the people by declarations of 
that nature ; but was there anything more 
disgraceful in being flogged than in being 
chained like a wild beast, or placed on the 
tread-wheel with rogues, or sent to the 
galleys? There was nothing in corporal 
punishment disgraceful and degrading in 
the abstract, and apart from the nature of 
the offence. The pillory, which was con- 
sidered an infamous punishment, was 
abolished upon the ground that it ceased to 
be so when the offences to which it was 
applied were not in themselves of an infa- 
mous description, and it was found that the 
piliory was converted from a stage of infamy 
to a threne of triumph. It was said, that 
public opinion was opposed to corporal 
punishment, and he admitted that public 
opinion would in all cases ultimately prevail. 
If public opinion was opposed to a particular 
law it was evident that it would be neces 
sary to repeal or modify it, because the 
public were the parties to carry it into execu- 
tion, and if they refused to do so the law 
would become inoperative ; but the case of 
military flogging was different, because it 
applied only to a particular class) When 
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the soldiers and their officers themselves 
called for the abolition of the punishment, 
it might be impossible to retain it, but at 
present their opinion was the other way, 
for they were unanimous in stating, that it 
was the best mode of punishment which 
could be devised. It was impossible to read 
the evidence given before the Commission 
without coming to the conclusion, that the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Howick) spoke 
advisedly, when he said that “if flogging 
were abolished, it would be necessary to 
disband the army to-morrow.” [Reference 
had been made to the abolition of flogging 
in the native army of India by the late 
Governor-General who was present in the 
House ; but that Act ought rather to operate 
asa warning than an example tobe followed. 
In 1834, his Lordship having first conceived 
the idea of abolishing corporal punishment 
in the Indian army, directed a circular to 
be sent to the Presidencies desiring that 
the Boards of Officers should transmit to 
the Government their opinion as to the 
possibility and propriety of carrying that 
object into effect. His Lordship received 
Returns from each Board, and in some 
cases from the individual officers composing 
it, and the opinion of every one was opposed 
to his Lordship’s proposition. On the 16th 
of February, 1835, his Lordship prepared 
a minute, which he laid before the Supreme 
Council. This minute contained a state- 
ment of a most remarkable character as to 
the difference in the number of punishments 
in the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay armies. 
His Lordship in the same document stated, 
that he had not data sufficient to enable 
him to form an opinion as to whether the 
difference in the number of punishments 
was attributable to the different constitution 
of the armies, or to any difference in the 
mode of enforcing discipline in them, and 
he recommended his successor, as the first 
act of his Government, to inform himself 
upon those important points. On the 24th 
of the same month, before any information 
could have been received upon these most 
essential points, his Lordship, then on the 
eve of quitting India, instead of, as he had 
previously recommended, leaving his suc- 

or to obtain information, and to come to 
a decision upon the subject, submitted to 
the Council a proposal for the absolute and 
unqualified abolition of corporal punishment 
in the Indian army. That the noble Lord 
was actuated by the best motives it was im- 
possible to doubt; but was it—he would 
not say right, but wise, on the part of his 
Lordship, on the eve of quitting the Go- 
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vernment of India, in the absence of all 
information, and against the opinion of all 
the military authorities in that country, to 
take this irretrievable step, and leave, if not 
the responsibility, at least the consequences 
of it to his successors? It was reported 
that the British soldiers had communicated 
to their officers, that as the native soldiers 
were exempted from corporal punishment, 
they would no longer submit to it. Sup- 
posing that this rumour was untrue, as he 
hoped it was, still the question remained— 
was the noble Lord justified in opposition 
tu the opinion of every person consulted in 
taking a step, which once taken, could never 
be retraced? It, however, was unnecessary 
in discussing this question to refer to the 
armies of foreign countries, or to that of 
India, for unfortunately the British army 
afforded sufficient evidence of the evil which 
had resulted from relaxing the system of 
corporal punishments. In the year 1825 a 
clause was first introduced into the Mutiny 
Bill, by which the power of substituting 
imprisonment for corporai punishments was 
given to Courts-martial. It did not appear 
that, during the four or five years im- 
mediately following, this power was exer- 
cised to such an extent as to diminish the 
number of cases of corporal punishment. 
In the year 1829 an Act of Parliament was 
passed, by which the power of regimental 
Courts-martial to inflict corporal punish- 
ments was abridged; and in June, 1830, 
an order was issued from the Horse-Guards, 
by which the frequency of those punish- 
ments was materially diminished. He 
would next call the attention of the House 
to what had been the effect of these alter- 
ations. In 1825 the army consisted of 
98,946 men ; the number of Courts-martial 
in that year was 4,708, and the number of 
corporal punishments 1,737. In 1829, the 
army consisted of 103,740 men ; the number 
of Courts-martial was 4,782, and the num- 
ber of corporal punishments 1,748. It 
would be observed, that during those four 
or five years there was no diminution of 
corporal punishments, and no increase of 
offences. Now, take the subsequent five 
years and then let any man, with the 
result before him, deny if he could the 
truth of.the noble Lord (Lord Howick’s) 
position, that if corporal punishment were 
abolished, it would be necessary to disband 
the army immediately, because it would 
become the curse instead of being the pro- 
tection of the country. In 1829, the 
number of Courts-martial was 4,782; in 
1834, it was 10,363. In 1829, the nums 
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ber of corporal punishments 
1834, it was 963. 
diminution in the number of corporal 
punishments ; but how many other punish- 


ments were ‘jnflicted, and how were the | 
In 1829, the offences | 
were in number 4,782; in 1834, they | 


offences increased ? 


were 10,227. Recollect, that the power of 
inflicting corporal punishment was still 
retained; but take that away, and let 
offences increase only in the proportion 
they had done ; and in ten years from the 
present time the British army would no 
longer be in existence. The effect of the 
alteration made in the mode of enforcing 
discipline in the army had been the inflic- 


tion of 6,000 more punishments than took | 


place under the old system. It should 
not be forgotten, that, by the system which 
was substituted for corporal punishment, 
the innocent were, to some extent, punished 
for the misconduct of the guilty ; for the 
duty of the well-conducted soldier was aug- 
mented in proportion to the number of his 
comrades who were imprisoned. He called 
upon the House not to adopt the mis- 
chievous and disorganising proposition be- 
fore them. The hon. Gentlemen who 
supported it, ought, if they acted consist- 
ently with their own principles, to abolish 


the system of corporal punishments at 


once. He for one looked forward to the 
time when that object might be effected, 
but not by the means now proposed. Im- 
prove the condition of the army, improve 
the condition of the population from which 
the army is taken. Let hon. Members 
reverse the system on which they had 
lately acted, and instead of increasing the 
service and diminishing the pension, let 
them augment the pension and diminish 


the service. Establish honorary distinctions, | 
| measure, 


and attach to them the substantial advant- 
ages of a pension and diminished service. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
said, that twenty millions of money had 


been given to take the lash from the back | 
Let the hon. and learned | 
evidence given before the Committee on 


of the negro. 
Member, and those with whom he was 
associated act upon the same liberal prin- 
ciple towards the British soldier; but 


whilst they continued to be more tender of | 


their own pockets than of his back, he 
would laugh their affected humanity to 
scorn. 

Lord William Bentinck felt it necessary, 
after the allusion which had been made to 
him, to address a few words to the House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, who had 
just sat down, seemed to think that he had 
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was 1,748 ; in | been guilty of great indiscretion in abolish- 
Thus there was a | 
dian army, and he stated that this had been 
| done in opposition to the opinion of all the 
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ing corporal punishment in the native In- 


military officers consulted. Though the 
hon. and learned Member spoke as if he 
(Lord Bentinck) had acted in the matter 
upon his own individual authority, he must 
be aware that he was assisted by the Su- 
preme Council. The hon. and learned 


_ Member must also know, that the power of 


altering the articles of war was vested in the 
Governor-Gencral in Council, and if he 
would refer to the papers upon the table, 
he would find that the Council were una- 
nimous in passing the order in question. 
The hon. and learned Member had referred 
to the circumstance of his having recom- 
mended his suceessor to visit the different 
armies in India for the purpose of assimi- 
lating their regulations with respect to dis- 
cipline. It must not be supposed that he 


' was ignorant of the nature of the discipline 


of the Indian armies. He had been Go- 
vernor of Madras for some years, and was 
as well acquainted with the regulations of 
that army as with those of the army of 
Bengal. He had never been in Bombay, 
and was therefore less acquainted with the 
army of that Presidency than with the 
armies of Bengal and Madras ; but he knew 
that one half of the Bombay army consisted 
of Bengal sepoys. Under these cireum- 
stances, he thought he was not chargeable 


with great indiscretion for having pursued 


the course which he had adopted. He should 
have felt ashamed of himself, if, after 
having been in India so long a time, and 
entertaining as he did a profound conviction 
that it was perfectly safe to abolish flogging 
in the native army, and having the con- 
currence of the Supreme Council to that 
he had left it to be carried into 
effect by his successor, who was a perfect 
stranger to him. Every person acquainted 
with India must admit ‘that the safety of 
that empire depended principally upon the 
native army. Those who had perused the 


the renewal of the East-India Company’s 


| Charter, could not fail to have observed, 


that the attachment of the native army to 
British interests, did not prevail to the 
same extent as formerly ; but he believed 
that nothing could tend so much to attach 
the native troops to the British Govern- 


| ment as the abolition of corporal punish- 


ments. Another hon. Member had said, 
in the course of the discussion, that he 
ought to have referred the question to the 
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Commander-in-chief ; but he saw no rea- 
son why 150,000 men should, without 
necessity, continue to be subjected to cor- 
poral punishment in order that 20,000 
other men, who might properly be subjected 
to the punishment, “should not be displeased. 

It might be necessary to subject the British 
troops in India to corporal punishment for 
some time to come. Those were the 
grounds on which he had proposed the 
abolition of corporal punishment in the 
native Indian army ; and he thought that 
no censure could justly apply to him on 
that account. He had proposed to the Com- 
mander-in-chief a plan for eventually abo- 
lishing corporal punishments in the British 
army in India, and he hoped that the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control would take 
that proposition into consideration. — 

Mr. Sergeant T'alfourd, who spoke with 
great rapidity and indistinctness, which 
disabled us from collecting more than the 
general import of his observations, was un- 
derstood to say, that deeply feeling with 
those who trusted that the period was not 
far distant when corporal punishment would 
be entirely abolished, he could not help 
congratulating them, and the public, on the 
tone of the discussions on the subject which 
had taken place these two nights. Some 
gratitude was due for the concessions which 
had been made, and for the ameliorations 
which had been promised, but the greatest 
ground for congratulation was yielded by 
the self-contradictions which the arguments 
of those who opposed the abolition of this 
punishment exhibited. Take only the last 
example, the speech of his hon. and learned 
Friend, who, in the conclusion of his address 
to the House, expressed his anticipation of 
the time arriving at which a cessation of 
crime in the army would put an end to the 
infliction of a punishment abhorrent to our 
nature ; whilst, if the argument urged by 
him in the earlier part of his speech were 
worth anything, it would induce the House 
to believe that even the ameliorations that had 
already taken place, instead of being benefi- 
cial, had been productive of mischief and 
misery. If his argument was worth anything, 
his hon. and learned Friend must fondly look 
back to the good old times when men were 
subjected to the infliction of 500 or 900 
lashes. So that while his argument obliged 
his hon. and learned Friend to go back to 
the harsh system of former days, his feel- 
ing and imagination—more true, more 
worthy, and more correct—carried him 
forward to that consummation desired by 
all good men—when corporal punishment 
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should be discarded for ever. His hon. 
and learned Friend commenced his speech 
by saying, that the discipline of the army 
must be prejudicially affected by the dis- 
cussions in that House. If the discussion 
of the subject had commenced in this House, 
he might agree in that expression of opinion ; 
but his hon. and learned Friend knew very 
well that the House was but a faint, feeble, 
and tardy echo of that sympathy which 
prevailed throughout the country on this 
question ; and so far from having a tendency 
to produce irregular habits and neglect of 
discipline on the part of the soldier, it would, 
in truth, give him a proper stimulus to good 
conduct, to find that that sentiment was 
not merely entertained by popular assem- 
blies, where heat and passion prevailed, but 
in the deliberative assembly of the Com- 
mons of England, representing not the 
passions, but the feelings and opinions 
of the people of England—by whom he 
would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that his wrongs were carefully considered, 
and his case calmly regarded, and whose 
duty it was, to legislate for the welfare not 
ouly of the soldier, but of that state of 
which he formed a part. But he had some 
reason to complain of the noble Lord, who 
had objected to his hon. Friend, on account of 
the renewal of the debate this night. What 
could be more forcible than the argument 
of the hon. and learned Member for Dub- 
lin, when he said, that in a time of tran- 
quillity, there was no necessity for the 
power to inflict corporal punishment ;— 
that that power should be reserved to a 
time of war, and to cases of extreme emer- 
gency? But while hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side admitted the force of this 
argument, and thus, by their concession, 
established the exception, they sought, con- 
trary to all logic, to found upon that excep- 
tion a general rule. Nothing could be 
more illogical than to say, that because a 
case of emergency might arise, — which 
always made a law for itself,—therefore 
you must make the emergency no exception 
at all; but must retain the power of in- 
flicting corporal punishment in a time of 
peace and tranquillity, in order that you 
may be able to apply it at any moment 
when the emergency shall arise. His op- 
ponents were not entitled thus to beg the 
question, and assume that, because an emer- 
gency might arise to require the power of 
inflicting corporal punishment, therefore 
the power ought at all times to exist. 
Again, when those who opposed the Mo- 
tion had been met by the suggestion, that 
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a system of rewards might possibly present 
a better inducement to good conduct, and 
produce a happier result. than flogging, 
they had replied, that the human mind was 
so constituted, that the desire of immediate 
gratification prevailed over any motive 
which a prospect of future advantage could 
offer. That argument, if fairly carried out, 
proved the case of the advocates of the 
abolition. Were they to say that men were 
incapable of being influenced by the feeling 
of hope, and yet were we to believe that 
they were always to be influenced by fear ? 
He believed in those instances of drunken- 

ness, where the lash had been applicd. the 
dread of its infliction had been one of the 
least efficient powers to check the offence. 
The immediate indulgence which the mind 
sought in drunkenness presented an idea 
of pleasure, which was incompatible with 
the idea of distant pain. Corporal punish- 
ment, therefore, failed to check the offence ; 
at all events, he could say, that as long as 
the mind was seeking some immediate gra- 
tification, it was not likely to be seared by 
frightful examples seen only at a distance. 
When a referencewas made tothe degradation 
which the lash inflicted on the soldier, how 
was that argument disposed of? It was 
said, on the one hand, that soldiers were 
composed of such base materials, that it was 
impossible to operate upon their feelings, 
except through the medium of corporal 
punishment ; but, on the other, when that 
degradation was described as having the 
effect of destroying the zeal and gallant 
spirit which alone could ensure victory in 
the field, it was then said, that corporal 
punishment was no disgrace, and the stripes 
on the outward man did not reach the 
mind. To the soldicr was actually attri- 
buted a power of abstraction, and a higher 
and more philosophical nature than any 
Gentleman who heard him ever possessed. 
When his hon. and learned Friend said, 
that one punishment was not more dis- 
graceful than another, he would ask, what 
it was that made it worse than death to a 
gentleman, to submit to a blow? It 
was placing the soldier upon a_ higher 
and more philosophical pinnacle than a 
gentleman to say he could submit to the 
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scourge, and yet proceed in his career of 


glory. His hon. and learned Friend had 
fallen upon an illustration, unfortunate for 
his argument, but fortunate for his oppo- 
nents. His hon. and learned Friend 


quoted the case of the pillory as a proof 


that disgrace was consequent not so much 
on the punishment as on the crime, What 
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was the occasion, however, of the abolition 
of the pillory in all cases except perjury, 
for which the public had no sympathy ? 
It was, because that sentence was passed 
upon a gallant officer. Here, then, the 
principle which his hon. and learned Friend 
would apply to his argument was put in 
force against a distinguished officer ; for 
the pillory was held to be so degrading a 
punishment, that as soon as it was to be 
inflicted upon a gentleman it was abolished. 
The Court of King’s Bench sentenced 
Lord Cochrane to be put in the pillory ; 
and it was then that his hon. Colleague, 
the present Member for Westminster, de- 
clared, that so far from thinking the pun- 
ishment, under the circumstances, to be just, 
he would go and stand beside him. He 
could not forbear expressing a wish, that 
that hon. Member were but here in his 
own proper character, to revive those old 
sentiments upon this subject, which he was 
wont to utter at a time when they did not 
find so much sympathy within these walls 
as at present, and for which the nation 
owe him a debt of gratitude, which 
nothing ever could extinguish or repay. 
[t was upon the passing of that sentence 
(which, however, was never executed) 
that the pillory was abolished. The ar- 
gument of his hon. and learned Friend 
led them to this conclusion, that the dan- 
gers his hon. and learned Friend antici- 
pated, from the abolition of flogging, would 
not arise. He rejoiced at the concession, 
which had already been made on the sub- 
He rejoiced to hear hon. Members, 
who, in former times, considered, that 
capital punishment was necessary for the 
protection of property from forgery, begin- 
ning to acknowledge that corporal punish- 
ment may be all but dispensed with in the 
maintenance of military discipline. He 


rejoiced in the reduction of the number of 
lashes; and it was rather asa concession of 


principle that he rejoiced at it, than for 
the reliefit would give to the soldier. But 
there was another alleviator, named—Na- 
ture, which affixed a period to the power 


of the oppressor, in limiting the power of 


endurance ; for in most cases, long before 
200 lashes or 1,800 stripes had been in- 
flicted, the power of human suffermg had 

ceased. He was struck with the remark 
of an hon. and learned Gentleman, that 
war itself was a hard necessity; that 
it was cruel, bloody, and shocking, and, 
therefore, it seemed a sort of inconsistency 
in those who upheld war to oppose the 


infliction of corporal punishment, on the 
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ground of its cruelty. Agreeing with him 
in that view, and looking forward to a 
period when arms, as a profession, should 
be no more. He looked for the allevia- 
tion of the evils of war, and its final ex- 
tinction to those high impulses of honour 
and those great examples of virtue, which 
a wise and humane system of discipline 
could inspire and create. Warfare, in its | 
mildest form, was ever characterized by | 
frightful scenes of violence and cruelty, | 
and he rejoiced in the amelioration of 
that system of punishment which tended | 
to deaden the feelings of the soldier. He | 
hoped, that at no distant period, the linger- 
ing prejudices of many on this subject 
would give way, and that amore humane | 
system would be substituted for that which 
had hitherto prevailed. 

Mr. Craven Berkeley, in answer to the 
assertion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, that the soldier would be gra-. 
tified by the discussion of the subject 
in that House, denied that the soldier, 
generally speaking, had any desire to 
see corporal punishment abolished in the 
army. He had been long in the service ; 
and he spoke from experience and ob-_ 
servation. He remembered when there 
were what were called company Courts- 
martial among the privates themselves, the | 
invariable result of which was to inflict | 
corporal punishment, much more severe 
than that inflicted by regimental Courts- | 
martial ; so severe, indeed, that the authors | 
ities at the Horse Guards were obliged to 
interfere to suppress the practice. He 
denied, therefore, that the soldiers were 
averse to the existence of corporal punish- 
ment; and he was convinced, that if the 
whole army could be marched individually | 
to the Bar of that House, such would be | 
found to be their opinion. The fact was, 
that the subject had been most fully and 
fairly discussed last night. But the hon. 
Member for Maldon had a cut and dried 
specch in his pocket, ad caplandum vulgus, 
and theretore he brought the subject for- 
ward again. As to the supposition, that | 
the abolition would give a better class of 
men, he had the honour to hold a com- 
mission in the Life Guards, and he knew 
that the privates, generally speaking, were 
yeomen’s sons, a class of men uncon- 
taminated by the corruption of large 
towns. He concurred in the opinion ex- 
pressed yesterday evening by the noble Lord 
opposite, that if corporal punishment were 
abolished, they might disband the army. 
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Mr. Weakley expressed his astonishment 
at the absurd arguments, so contrary to all 
reason and propriety, which had been 
urged by the opponents of the motion. 
What had been the effect produced in the 
army by corporal punishments? That it 
had so degraded the soldier, that in order 
to maintain proper discipline, it became 
necessary to inflict no fewer than ten 
thousand such punishments in one year. 
Did not that show, that we had adopted a 
system of punishment which degraded the 
soldier? It was said, that the punishment 
had been mitigated ; and that instead of 
9,000, only 1,800 stripes would be inflicted 
at atime in future? But what had happened 
within the lasttwelvcmonth? That, from the 
infliction of half that number—of fifty lashes 


| —-two deaths had occurred. He contended, 


that in both the cases to which he alluded 
death had been the result of the flogging. 
He had examined those cases; he had 
read the evidence taken before the Coro- 
ner’s Jury ; and it was his firm conviction, 
that if those men had not been flogged, 
they would now be alive. A_ capital 
punishment, therefore, had been inflicted ; 
& punishment infinitely more than com- 
mensurate to the offence. Was it intended 
to punish insubordination by death—by 
slaughter? It was said, that a great deal 
of indifference existed in a portion of the 
public towards the subject. Where? Let 
the next election show. Let the Members 
who voted against the present motion 
boldly avow having done so on the hust- 
ings, and he was persuaded, that they 
would not find their way back to that 
House ; and he should rejoice at it. He had 
seen many of the public since the vote of 
last night. They had all expressed their 
disgust at that vote. ‘ Good God!” they 
exclaimed, “ and this is a Reformed House 
of Commons! Why, in the worst times of 
the House there would have been a better 
division in support of such a motion.” The 
evidence of the noble Lord who had just 
described the effect of corporal punishment 
on the native troops of India, appeared to 
him (Mr. Wakley) to be conclusive on the 
point. As to the logic of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had opposed the 
motion, nothing could be worse. That 
hon. and learned Gentleman contended, 
that the repeated discussion of the question 
must lead to discontent in the army, and to 
the practical abolition of corporal punish- 
ment; and yet he censured those who 
desired that abolition for agitating the sub- 
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ject! Did the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man suppose, that the hon. Member for 
Maldon was not sincere in his wish to 
abolish the punishment? He shared in 
that hon. Gentleman’s opinions on the 
subject ; and he insisted that the motion 
should not be withdrawn, but should be 
put to the vote. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe said, that 
although he regretted the decision to 
which the House had come last night, he 
allowed that the subject had undergone a 
fair and ample discussion. What he now 
rose for, however, was to call the attention 
of the noble Secretary at War to one 
point. He understood, that by orders from 
the Horse Guards the maximum of cor- 
poral punishment to be henceforward in- 
flicted was two hundred lashes by a genc- 
ral Court-martial, a hundred and _ fifty 
lashes by a district Court-martial, and a 
hundred lashes by a regimental Court-mar- 
tial. Now, was the noble Lord aware, 
that the torture of the punishment did 
not entirely consist in the number of 
lashes ; but that much of its severity de- 
pended on the time occupied in the in- 
fliction? He had been informed, that 
there were commanding officers who, 
since the last order reducing the amount 
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of punishment, thought that some of | 


the sentences of courts-martial — for 
instance, where fifty lashes had been 
inflicted, were too lenient; that they con- 
trived to evade that leniency by occupying 
a longer time in the infliction of the pun- 
ishment ; and that there were instances of 
a commanding officer taking out his watch 
and ordering the lashes to be given at 
minute or half-minute time; so that a 
punishment which ought to have been 
over in five minutes, was made to last half 
an hour. He did not believe that there 
was a single Gentleman in the House, 
however strong his opinion might be, as to 
the necessity of retaining the power of 
inflicting corporal punishment, who would 
applaud the ingenuity of the plan which 
he had just described, and by which the 
punishment was rendered so much more 
severe; and who would not admit that 
such a practice ought to be discontinued. 
He called upon the noble Lord, therefore, 
if his Majesty’s Ministers had arrived at 
the painful conclusion that the existence 
of corporal punishment was necessary to 
the discipline of the army, at least to 
take care that the new orders on that 
subject should be accompanied by a pro- 
vision that the butcher-like operation 
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should be performed in the shortest time 
possible. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson had heard, with 
deep regret and astonishment, the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
If it was really true that such an occur 
rence had taken place as that described 
by the hon. Gentleman, let him name 
the officer, or let him communicate his 
name to the Horse Guards, and he would 
express a hove that his Majesty would 
strike him out of the army list without 
a Court-martial. 

Sir Henry Hardinge certainly thought 
that, after the statement which had been 
| made by the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
Pthat hon. Gentleman would confer a be- 
| nefit on the service and the country, and he 
would confer a benefit on the interests of 
humanity, if he would take the proper steps 
to denounce to the Commander-in-chief 
the officer, whoever he might be, who 
| had been guilty of the conduct described. 
| If the information which had been com- 
/municated to the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury were correct, and if it could be 
| proved that any officer had so misconducted 
himself, the indignation of the army and 
the country would justly fall upon that 
| person, and the hon. Member would do an 
_ inestimable benefit to the military service, 
_ by letting it be seen who was the offending 
party. For himself, he (Sir H. Hardinge) 
| could declare upon his honour, that he had 
never before heard of such a circumstance, 
-and that he believed it to be almost im- 
possible. He repeated, however, that if 
the information which the hon. Member 
for Finsbury had received was correct, 
that hon. Gentleman ought immediately to 
take the step which he (Sir H. Hardinge) 
had recommended, in order to remove so 
gross an imputation from commanding 
officers generally. He was sure that the 
noble Lord, the Secretary at War, would 
concur with him in his opinion. 

Viscount Howick believed, from all he 
knew of the army, that the existence 
of such a case as that alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury was quite im- 
possible. If the hon. Member did not 
speak from undoubted authority he was 
| not justified in making the statement he 
had made. If he did, it was his duty to 
| the country, to the House, and to the 
“army, to proceed with the matter, and by 
| bringing the individual under the notice 
of the Commander-in-chief, not alone 
i obviate the evil for the present, but also 
| prevent its recurrence for the future. With 
i 
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respect to the wish of the hon. Member, 
that the punishment should be inflicted 
in the shortest possible time, he (Lord 
Howick) could not agree with him in that 
view of the subject. He believed that it 
was more merciful to distribute the 
punishment over a comparatively long 
space of time than to give it all together. 
He believed that the reason why the dis- 
cipline of the navy was maintained equally 
well with the army, but at a less amount 
of suffering, was, that when a man was 
flogged, the strokes did not succeed each 
other with such rapidity as when the 
punishment of flogging was adminis- 
tered in the army. In consequence of 
this arrangement it was expected that a 
man should be at his duty the next morn- 
ing after he had been punished on board 
ship ; whereas, in the army, no such ex- 
pectations were ever entertained. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe stated, that at 
that moment he would not name either the 
party, or the authority on which he had 
made that statement; but with respect to 
the latter, he would declare, that it was 
an authority on which he fully relied. 
Would the hon. and gallant Member oppo- 
site, or would the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary at War, say, that a commanding 
officer had not a discretion in his hands as 
to the manner in which a corporal punish- 
ment should be inflicted? He was vlad 
to hear the opinions which had _ been 
expressed on this subject, and he felt it his 
duty to call on the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary at War, to take care that there should 
be added to the new orders about to be 
issued from the Horse Guards, a direction 
that no discretion should be left in the 
hands of a commanding officer with respect 
to the time to which a given amount of 
corporal punishment might be protracted. 

Viscount Howick distinctly denied that 
such a discretion existed; for no command. 
ing officer was authorized to inflict punish- 
ment in an unusual manner. There was 
only one case in his recollection in which 
this rule had been violated. ‘The cccur- 
rence took place in [reland, and the 
officer in question had ordered the cats, 
before they were used, to be steeped in 
brine. And what was the result? The 
officer was brought to a Court-martial, and 
dismissed from his Majesty’s service. If, 
then, an ofhicer would take upon himself, 
so far to depart from established usage 
as to increase the time occupied in the in- 
fliction of the punishment, in order to in- 
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crease its severity, he would, he knew, be 
brought to a Court-martial by Lord Hill 
instantly, and that if it were proved, that 
he had committed such an act, the result 
would inevitably be, that he would be dis- 
missed from his Majesty’s service. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson : although he did 
not complain of the manner in which the 
hon. Member for Finsbury had discharged 
what he conceived to be his duty on the 
present occasion, he yet felt that it 
was impossible to leave the question in its 
present condition. Undoubtedly, before 
the hon. Gentleman had ventured to 
make his statement, he ought to have 
been prepared with proof of an asser- 
tion which implicated the character of some 
particular oflicer, and of the army itself. 
The hon. Gentleman ought to have been 
certain that the alleged fact was indisput- 
able; he ought to have been certain that 
his authority was one on which he could 
implicitly rely, or he should have abstained 
from saying a word on the subject. Having 
brought that subject forward, however, tlic 
hon. Gentleman was now bound by every 
honourable consideration, to disclose in the 
proper quarter the name of the offending 
party, in order that the offence might be 
visited with due punishment ; and that no 
stain should be left on the great body of 
commanding oflicers, or on the army. He 
trusted, therefore, either that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would give the necessary informa- 
tion, or, if he satisfied himself that the im- 
putation was not well founded, that he 
would declare so in his place in that 
House. 

Sir Charles Dalbiac, in reply to the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe), 
begged to state that no commanding officer 
had the power of protracting punishments 
inflicted by order of Courts-martial except 
at the peril of his commission. He (Sir C. 
Dalbiac) was prepared to go farther than 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
C. Fergusson) opposite, and to say that a 
stigma would remain upon every officer in 
command of a regiment until the charge 
made by the hon. Member for Finsbury 
were substantiated or refuted. Under these 
circumstances he would leave it to the 
honour and justice of that hon. Gentleman 
whether, on reflection, he would not think 
it right to disclose the name of the officer 
to whose conduct he referred. 

The House divided on the Question that 
the Clause be brought up:— Ayes 62 ; 
Noes 135 :—Majority 7: 
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List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, II. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Baines, E. 

Barnard, E. G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bish, Thomas 
Blackburne, John 
Bowes, John 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Butler, hon. Colonel 
Conyngham, Lord A. 
Curteis, Edward B. 
Duncombe, T.S. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Elphinstone, I. 
Ftwall, Ralph 
Ewart, W. 
Fancourt, C. St. John 
Hastie, A. 

Ilawes, Benjamin 
Hector, C. J. 
Hlodges, T. 
Ilorsman, E. 

Hoy, James Barlow 
Hughes, Hughes 
Ilume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Jervis, John 
Lushington, Dr. S. 
Lushington, Charles 
Marjoribanks, 8S. 


List of the Noes. 


Alsager, Richard 
Angerstein, John 
Anson, G. 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. 
Archdall, M. 
Baillie, Col. IH. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Baring, F. T. 
Baring, F. 

Bell, Matthew 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Berkeley, hon. F. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Bonham, F. R. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Byng, G. S. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chaplin, Thomas 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. U. 
Coote, Sir C. C. 
Copeland, W. T. 
Corry, hon. H. T. 1. 
Cowper, hon. W. I. 
Cripps, Joseph 
Crompton, Samuel 
Dalbiae, Sir C. 
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Mathew, Captain 
Morrison, J. 
North, Frederick 
O’Brien, Cornelius 
O’Connell, Daniel 
©’Connell, John 
O'Connell, Maurice 
Parker, John 
Parrott, J. 
Pattison, James 
Pease, J. 
Plumptre, John P. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Pryme, George 
Ramsbottom, John 
tobinson, G. 
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Hferbert, hon. Sidney 


Herries, rt. hn. J. C. 
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Poyntz, Wm. Stephen 
Rice, right hon. T.S. 





Rundle, John 
Scholetield, Joshua 
Smith, Benjainin 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Thompson, Col, T. P. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Trevor, hon. Arthur 
Tulk, C.A. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, I. G. 
Williams, W. 


TELLERS. 


Lennard, T. B. 
Wakley, T. 


Dalmeny, Lord 
Donkin, Sir R. S, 
Dunlop, J. 

Eastnor, Viscount 
Elley, Sir J. 
Fazakerley, N. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Ferguson, G. 
Fergusson, rt. hon. C. 
Finch, George 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Forester, hon. G.C.W. 
Forster, Charles S. 
Fremantle, Sir T. W. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gladstone, Thomas 
Gordon, Robert 
Gordon, W. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. HH. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Graham, Sir J. 
Greisley, Sir R. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Hamilton, LordC. 
Hlanmer, Sir J. 
Hardinge, Sir IT. 
Ilay, Sir J. 

Hay, Sir A. L 
Henniker, Lord 





Hill, Lord Arthur 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
ITope, hon. James 
Tfotham, Lord 
Howard, R. 
Howick, Lord 
Jermyn, Earl of 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, Theobald 
Kerrison, Sir Edward 
Knightley, Sir ©. 
Lawson, Andrew 
Lefevre, Charles S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Long, Walter 
Maclean, Donald 
Macleod, R. 
Mahon, Lord 
Manners, Lord C, 
Martin, J. 

Maule, hon. F. 
Murray, rt. hon. J. 
Nicholl, J. 

Norreys, Lord 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Packe, C. W. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Peel, Sir R. 

Peel, right hon. W.Y. 
Pelham, hon. C. 
Pemberton, Thomas 
Pigott, Robert 
Pinney, W. 

Powell, Colonel 


Rickford, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ross, Charles 
Rushbrooke, R. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Lord 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Sharpe, General 
Sheldon, E. R. C. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, Robert V. 
Somerset, Lord K. 
Somerset, Lord G, 
Stanley, Lord 
Steuart, R. 
Stormont, Lord 
Stuart, V. 

Surrey, Lord 
Tancred, Hl. W. 
Thomas, Colonel 
Thomson, C. P. 
Thompson, Paul B. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T 
Twiss, I. 

Vere, Sir C. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, Robert 
Wilson, Henry 
Wodehouse, L. 
Wood, C. 


TELLERS, 
Berkeley, hon, C 
Stanley, E. J. 
The Report was received. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 15, 1836. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Brrstot 
from various places, for the Alteration of the Ecclesiastical 
Court Consolidating Bill.—By the Archbishop of ARMAGH, 
from Armagh, against the Municipal Corporations’ (Lre- 
Jand) Bill,—By the Duke of CLevELAND, from two 
places against the Punishment of Death for any other 
crime than Murder.—By the Lorp CHANCELLOR, from 
various Places, for the Better Observanee of the Sab- 
bath.—By the Farl of WincuiLsea, from the Graziers of 
various Places, for Relief. 


War in Sparin.] The Marquess of 
Londonderry moved, pursuant to notice, 
for “a Copy of the Instructions sent to 
Lord John Hay by the Admiralty, relative 
to the war in Spain.” 

Viscount Melbourne said, it was contrary 
to all precedent, it was against every prin- 
ciple of policy, to produce and give to the 
world the instructions given to an officer as 
a guide in the performance of his duty. 
The production of such instructions would 
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have the effect of pointing out to the enemy 
the circumstances in which the officer was 
placed, the destination of the force under 
his command, and all his intended proceed- 
ings, as authorized by his Government, in 
transactions of this nature. The motion 
was of a wholly and entirely novel charac- 
ter. If there were any noble Lord in that 
House who wished to co-operate with Don 
Carlos, he hoped that he would not receive 
the support of their Lordships. He hoped 
and believed, however, that none of their 
Lordships were desirous of co-operating 
with Don Carlos, and thereby acting con- 
trary to the recognition of the Queen of 
Spain by his Majesty, contrary to the policy 
of his Majesty’s Government, and contrary 
to the success of his Majesty’s arms. 

The Marquess of Londonderry was greatly 
surprised at the course adopted by the noble 
Viscount. He understood the noble Vis- 
count yesterday to have said, in reference 
to Lord John Hay’s communication, that 
it was not usual to produce private letters, 
but that he had no objection to laying the 
instructions before the House, and the noble 
Earl (Earl Minto) had made a similar state- 
ment. He repeated, that the noble Vis- 
count distinctly stated to the House, that 
there was no objection to those instructions 
being produced. He was in the recollec- 
tion of the noble Viscount, and he confi- 
dently asked him if such were not the fact ? 
The noble Viscount, on that occasion, took 
his usual course ; and, in his customary off- 
hand manner, gave that sort of off-hand 
answer which he had stated to their Lord- 
ships. On more than one occasion he had 
had reason to complain of that sort of pro- 
ceeding. The noble Viscount seemed fre- 
quently to be guided by what occurred in 
another place ; and, having stated his opin- 
ion one day, he came down to the House 
on the next with an entirely different deci- 
sion. That was by no means an unusual 
thing with the noble Viscount. He should 
like to know and to understand whether 
the noble Viscount was really the first Mi- 
nister of the Crown, and whether their 
Lordships could place implicit belief in the 
noble Viscount’s answer when they asked 
him a question. He had yesterday given 
notice, that he would move for these in- 
structions to-day, and he certainly did not 
expect that there would be any opposition 
to his motion. When he mentioned the 
subject yesterday, the noble Earl (the First 
Lord of the Admiralty) intimated that Lord 
John Hay’s letter was borne out by the in- 
structions, and, as he understood the noble 
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Earl, that there was no objection to the 
production of those instructions. Now, he 
only wanted a copy of the instructions, so 
far as they applied to Lord John Hay’s 
letter. He did not call for the instructions 
given generally to officers, with respect to 
the course which they were to pursue in 
the Spanish contest. What he wanted to 
know was, whether the instructions sent 
out by the Government warranted the letter 
of Lord John Hay? Was it fair, he asked, 
when he called for information of this kind, 
that it should be withheld? He wished to 
ascertain correctly, to what extent this 
country was pledged to assist in carrying 
on the war in Spain. Upon that point he 
was desirous of receiving information. They 
had on their table a copy of the quadruple 
treaty—that precious treaty, to which this 
country ought never to have been a party. 
After that treaty had been entered into, 
every step which they took with reference 
to the war in Spain ought to have been 
adopted in common with their allies, who 
were also parties to that treaty. Now it 
was very important to know whether that 
which had been dore, and which he took to 
be equivalent to a declaration of war against 
the Carlist party in Spain, was done in 
concert with France, and whether France 
was likely to act up to the measures taken 
by this Government with reference to the 
Spanish contest? If so, he would ask the 
noble Viscount whether he was prepared to 
follow up the apparent views of the Go- 
vernment, by sending to Spain a force from 
this country ? And further, whether France 
would, in the same manner, assist in prose- 
cuting this war? Had the French Go- 
vernment, he demanded, agreed to do that ? 
He believed that they had done no such 
thing. Louis Phillipe understood his true 
policy too well to adopt such a line of con- 
duct. Upon these grounds he asked the 
noble Viscount, whether he was prepared to 
follow up those proceedings which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had already sanctioned, 
and to let the country know in what situa- 
tion it was placed, and what the people had 
to expect? The noble Duke (Wellington) 
had on a recent occasion very truly said, 
that the moment the British Legion landed 
in Spain, from that moment England had 
departed from her situation as a neutral 
power. If that were the fact, how much 
more had this country now departed from 
its neutrality by the instructions which had 
been sent out? In bringing forward this 
subject he had no cause at heart but the 
cause of his country. He had no desire 
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except that of benefitting those unfortunate 
men who had been deluded by a weak and 
mischievous policy to leave their native 
shore for the purpose of embarking in this 
war. He was anxious to protect them ; he 
was anxious that they should know whether 
their country was at war with the party 
of Don Carlos. He did not mean to quarrel 
with a declaration of war, if the proceed- 
ings of Government went to that extent. 
In fact, he would much rather that there 
should be an open declaration of war, than 
that this country should continue to act in 
that discreditable and disgraceful manner 
by which her policy, with reference to the 
affairs of Spain, had unfortunately been 
distinguished. 

The Earl of Minto said, his noble Friend 
had been unfortunate in his misapprehen- 
sion of what had fallen from him on the 
preceding evening. He had, on that oc- 
casion, made two statements. The one was 
that of the letter to which his noble Friend 
had alluded, he had no official knowledge 
whatever ; and he at the same time stated, 
that the view taken by Lord John Hay, as 
contained in his letter, was, so far as it 
went, in conformity with the instructions 
that had been issued. ‘That was what he 
stated. But he further observed, that the 
mere circumstance of their being instruc- 
tions, gave a character to the document 
which rendered it impossible that it could 
be produced. The noble Marquess might 
not have heard him distinctly, but he ap- 
pealed to his noble Friends around him 
whether such was not the opinion which 
he had expressed. 

The Earl of Rosebery said, that from the 
situation he occupied when the conversation 
took place on the preceding evening, he 
could positively declare that the statement 
made by the noble Earl was perfectly cor- 
rect. The noble Earl distinctly stated, in 
the first place, with regard to Lord John 
Hay’s letter, that it was private ; and, with 
respect to the instructions, that it was im- 
possible to grant them. He thought that 
the noble Earl added (but of this he was 
not quite certain) that he could not produce 
the instructions, because they were in- 
structions, and it was not customary to pro- 
duce official documents of such a nature. 

Viscount Melbourne said, when the noble 
Marquess put the question to him on the 
preceding evening, he replied, that the im- 
pression on his mind was, that the letter 
was in the possession of the Admiralty, and 
he believed that there would be no objection 
to its production. On that point, however, 
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his noble Friend, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, immediately corrected him. With 
respect to the instructions, not a word was 
said about them. They were first intro- 
duced in the noble Marquess’s notice of 
motion. 

The Earl of Harrowhy did not under- 
stand what the noble Viscount meant by 
his allusion to noble Lords who might be 
anxious to co-operate with Don Carlos. 
He conceived that any noble Lord had a 
right to call for that sort of mformation 
which the noble Marquess required, with- 
out laying himself open to such an impu- 
tation. He was neither Carlist nor Chris- 
tino; and he wished to God they had never 
heard of those distinctions; but he could 
not avoid thinking, that it would have been 
more for the interest and for the honour of 
this country, if the Government had acted 
with more decision. The course which 
they had pursued was so perfectly ambigu- 
ous, that it was impossible to understand it. 
One point worthy of notice was, that they 
were at the present moment in a state of 
war, without having declared war. Further, 
they were in a state of war, but, strange to 
say, they did not know with whom they 
were at war. He wished the noble Viscount 
to give them some explanation on that point, 
and to inform them whether, in future, 
they were to confine themselves strictly to 
the terms of the quadruple treaty; which 
having been entered into, ought to be faith- 
fully fulfilled, but which he wished to God 
had never been contracted, since it had been 
the means of placing this country in a situ- 
ation without precedent or example in the 
history of Christian nations. 

Viscount Melbourne disclaimed having 
imputed to any noble Lord a desire to co- 
operate with Don Carlos. On the contrary, 
he said, that he trusted—nay, that he put 
his full confidence in the correctness of his 
feeling—that no Member of their Lord- 
ships’ House harboured any desire to co- 
operate with Don Carlos; and he did not 
attribute any such intention to the noble 
Marquess in calling for those instructions. 
He placed full confidence in the august and 
noble assembly which he had the honour to 
address, and he imputed not to any of them 
such a disposition as that to which allusion 
had been made. With respect to the situa- 
tion in which this country now stood with 
reference to Spain, he did not mean to as- 
sert that they had not passed beyond the 
strict line of neutrality. It was clear, as 
had been stated by the Noble Duke (Wel- 
lington), that after the quadruple treaty had 
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been entered into, after an armed interven- 
tion in the affairs of Spain had been ad- 
mitted, after armaments had been sent to 
that country, they were, pro tanto, enemies 
to a party in that country, and in a state of 
warfare with that party. All that he had 
to say upon this point was, that the course 
which had been taken by his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters, the instructions which had been 
sent out, and the proceedings which had 
been adopted, were perfectly within the 
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bounds, limits, and terms, of the quadruple | 


treaty. How much further it might be 
necessary to go he was not now prepared 
to state. 
his Majesty's Government, and must be 
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nic Majesty to afford the most active and 
efficacious co-operation in preventing the 
fortresses on this coast, which display the 
flag of Queen Isabella II., from falling into 
the power of the troops of the pretender, 
and also in retaking from the rebels such of 
those places as may have already fallen into 
their hands.” Now, this he looked upon 
as an actual declaration of war, and he 
wished to know whether France partici- 
pated in it? 

The Earl of Minto said, the instructions 


; did go to an active and efficacious co-opera- 
| tion with the Spanish Government, so far 


That was for the consideration of | 
| further. 


governed by circumstances as they arose. | 
This, however, he would say, on the part | 


of the Government, that they were in the 
strongest degree impressed with the duty 


as possible, to the lamentable contest which 
was now being carried on in Spain. Every 
consideration of policy, and every considera- 
tion of humanity, induced them to use their 


efforts to bring this contest to a termina- | 


tion. 
Lord Abinger said, the noble Viscount 


his confident belief that no noble Lord 
wished to co-operate with Don Carlos. But 
the noble Viscount had forgotten, that he 
had preceded that observation by saying, 


as our naval force was concerned, but no 
A co-operation of our naval force 
—a co-operation of British seamen and 
marines—which was, in its nature and es- 


, sence, a naval co-operation, was authorised 
, | —-but nothing else. 
and necessity of putting an end, as speedily | 


The Marquess of Londonderry said, there 
were two distinct points in the letter of 


| Lord John Hay, founded upon the instruc- 


| tions sent out. 


Lord John Hay said, “ I 


_ have orders to aid and protect all the ope- 


rations which your Excellency (General 


| Cordova) may think proper to undertake 


' on this coast. 
had correctly stated, that he had expressed | 


I have also to inform your 
Excellency, that all the ships under my 


| command have received instructions to take 
on board troops of her Majesty Isabella IT., 


that ‘if any noble Lord harboured such a | 


wish, he hoped that the House would not | 
That did appear to | 


go along with him.” 


imply a suspicion with respect to the mo- | 


tives by which some noble Lords might be 
actuated. 
The Marquess of Londonderry referred 


and to convey them to any points on the 
coast.” Was not this more than a naval 
co-operation ? 

Motion negatived. 


Rartway Brirs.] The Marquess of 


| Lansdowne moved, that their Lordships take 


to the 4th article of the quadruple treaty, | 


and asked, whether France was a party, 
under that treaty, to the new arrangements 
made by his Majesty’s Ministers ? 

The Earl of Minto said, the article did 
not bear the construction which the noble 
Marquess put upon it. It related merely to 
a supply of arms and ammunition on the 
part of this country, and also to the co- 
operation of a naval force, for the purposes 
specified. 
proceedings of any other state whatsoever. 
{t merely bound this country to afford 
certain aid to the Spanish Government. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, 
they could easily perceive, from Lord John 
Hay’s letter, what was the extent of the 
instructions sent out from the Admiralty. 
Lord John Hay said, “he had received 
orders from the Government of his Britan- 


into consideration the Resolutions of the 
House of Commons on the subject of Rail- 
way Bills. He had already adverted to 
the line of inquiries which the House of 
Commons had pursued, and to the great ex- 


tent of property now invested in Railways, 


| before Parliament. 


It had nothing to do with the - 


and pointed out the necessity of an accurate 
preliminary inquiry, before their Lordships 
sanctioned by their approbation any of the 
numerous plans which had been brought 
He proposed to their 
Lordships to give their sanction to the re- 
solutions which had been adopted by the 
other House which insisted on the neces- 


sity of a more particular inquiry into all 


the circumstances detailed in application for 
Railway Bills. If their Lordships adopted 
those resolutions, it would relieve the par- 
ties to such bills as were approved of by 
the House of Commons, of a serious ex- 
pense. He proposed that their Lordships 
should enjoin their Committees to look into 
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the Reports of the House of Commons to 
be satisfied that proof had been given of 
the matters required. Such a course of 
proceeding would save the parties from 
much expense; but many very important 
suggestions, in addition to those that were 
to be found in the report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had been 
thrown out, which, as regarded future Bills, 
their Lordships might adopt. One of these 
was, that a proportion of the sum subscribed 
for these works should be paid into the 
Bank of England. Another suggestion, 
and one well worthy of consideration, was, 
whether any plan could be devised to se- 
cure the inguiry of an experienced engi- 
neer with reference to any proposed railway, 
either by the Government or by the parties 
interested, provided that the opinion given 
by him should have a perfectly impartial 
character. If that object could be obtained 
without incurring any enormous expense, 
he thought that it was one which it was 
most desirable to accomplish. It would 
have the effect of enabling parties to ascer- 
tain, before they adopted a line of road 
which possessed certain merits, whether 
there was not another line the merits of 
which were still greater. Such a survey, 
he feared, could only be carried on under 
the authority of Government or Parliament, 
but if it could be accomplished, it would be 
particularly serviceable in Ireland where 
few projects of this description were as yet 
set on foot. Another suggestion was, that 
all those railways should ultimately become 
public property. To that proposition he 
could not agree, because it would have the 
effect of debarring individuals from pro- 
ceeding with works of this nature. Such 
a plan could not be carried into effect un- 
less Government took another step, and 
became parties to these undertakings. Such 
was the case in America, where the local 
governments were frequently shareholders. 
From the impetus which had been given 
to the construction of these great public 
works, arising from the wealth and intelli- 
gence of the country, an impetus which 
was hourly increasing, it became necessary 
for the Legislature to look with care and 
vigilance to the probable success of such 
undertakings. With that view he should 
move, “ That this House agree in the prin- 
ciple of the Resolutions assented to by the 
House of Commons on the subject of the 
proceedings relative to Railway Bills: that 
Committees should be appointed to consider 
such Bills—to inquire into the practicabi- 
lity of carrying the plans into effect, as 
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stated in the Resolutions of the House of 
Commons—and to require such further in- 
formation as may be deemed necessary.” 
The Earl of I?ipon was not aware that 
any opposition could be raised against the 
motion. He was anxious that proper se- 
curity should be extended to the private 
rights of those whose property was likely to 
be affected by Bills of this description in 
future. That point alone aflorded sufficient 
reason, in a constitutional view, to induce 
that and the other House of Parliament to 
examine the detailsof these Bills with scru- 
pulous vigilance. In one respect, and a 
very important one, a better system of res 
gulation might be adopted. Efe spoke of 
the degree of notice that ought to be given 
to the proprietors of lands or houses through 


whose property it was intended that a rail- 
way should pass. As the resolutions stood 
at present, it was only necessary that the 
projectors should lodge in the office of the 
clerk of the peace a plan of the intended 
railway on or before the 30th of November. 
But the projectors were not required to 
give any notice whatever to the proprietors 
of lands or houses whose interests might be 
seriously affected by the work. The fact 
was, that in many instances grievous injus- 
tice, almost amounting to fraud, had been 
inflicted on parties who were incited to 
subscribe to undertakings of this description, 
before any understanding had been come to 
with individuals whose property was likely 
to be affected. With respect to the owners 
of land and houses, they were frequently 
placed in a very invidious situation. The 
projectors of a railway pledged themselves, 
in the first instance, without applying to 
the proprietors, to pursue a certain line, 
and the latter were compelled either to give 
their assent, however much against their 
will, or if they resisted the proposition, they 
were exposed to obloquy as the opponents 
of a work of public utility and conveni- 
ence. He would, therefore, say, that a no- 
tice of six weeks or two months should be 
given to every landowner and householder 
before any plan by which their property 
was likely to be affected was proceeded with. 
It was proper that such fair notice should 
be given before the property of individuals 
was seized upon. 

Lord Hatherton regretted, that there was 
no code with respect to railroads, and 
thought it desirable that the House should 
direct its attention to the subject with a 
view of supplying the deficiency. With 
reference to what had fallen from his noble 
Friend as to the notice to be given to the 
2M 2 
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clerk of the peace of each county he begged 
to remind him that it was also necessary 
that notice of the intention of the parties to 
xpply for an Act of Parliament should be 
given in each county new spaper, describing 
the line of road, and mentioning the pa- 
rishes through which it was to pass. He 
had no objection to further notice being 
required. 

Lord Abinger objected to the adoption 
of the resolutions at once. He did not 
think that it was expedient to depart from 
the ordinary course of examining witnesses 
on oath before a Committee of their Lord- 
He did not think that it would be 
so satisfactory to rely upon the second- 
hand evidence obtained from the Commons 

to examine the witnesses. 

The Duke of Wellington concufred in 
the objections stated by his noble Friend 
(Lord Abinger) and most decidedly ob- 
jected to any departure from the usual 
mode of carrying on the business of their 
Lordships’ House. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne observed, 
that it was by no means his wish that the 
Committee should depart from the usual 
mode of taking evidence, and the resolu- 
tion he had proposed, far from imposing 
upon them the adoption of such a course, 
merely imposed upon them a little addi- 
tional duty. It merely gave them a power 
which he had no doubt they would exercise 
with that regard to justice which had ever 
characterized the proceedings of Committees 
appointed by their Lordships. 

Lord Abinger objected to its being un- 
derstood that their Lordships would be sa- 
tisfied with second-hand evidence taken 
before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Lord Hatherton would suggest that the 
noble Marquess should postpone the consi- 
deration of the Resolution until Monday 
next. 

Further consideration of the Resolutions 
adjourned. 


.° 
SDIpS, 
4 


Srarrorp BorouGcu DIsFRANCHISE- 
wENT.}] The Marquess of Clanricarde, in 
rising to move the second reading of the 
Bill to disfranchise the borough of Stafford, 
assured their Lordships, that he would 
trespass upon their time but avery few 
minutes. Itwas nowa matter of the greatest 
notoriety, that that borough was identified 
with the most unparalleled corruption, 
not only with reference to past offences, 
but also as to the particular Satnieees 
which had more immediately led to the 
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introduction of the present Bill into the 
Houses of Parliament. It was generally 
hoped and believed, that the passing of 
the Reform Bill would tend greatly to 
abolish the practice of bribery and cor- 
ruption at elections, but that great mea- 
sure had entirely failed in having any 
salutary effect whatever upon the borough 
of Stafford. It appeared, on the con- 
trary, from evidence upon their Lordships’ 
Table, that that borough possessed even less 
political virtue since the Reform Bill had 
become the law of the land than before. 
Petitions were presented to the House 
of Commons, on the 7th and 18th of 
February, 1833, complaining of the last 
election for Stafford, and that House 
appointed a Select Committee to inquire 
into the truth of the allegations contained 
in them. The result of that inquiry, as 
contained in the report of the Committee, 
was, that they stated “ their unanimous 
opinion, that corrupt practices prevailed 
throughout the whole course of the lastelec- 
tion for the borough of Stafford ; and that 
the bad character for bribery and corrup- 
tion, which common report had for a 
series of years imputed to the consti- 
tuency of that borough was, on the last 
occasion, amply and consistently sup- 
ported ; that it appeared to the Com- 
mittee, that the evidence taken before 
them, established a case of such open, 
general, and systematic bribery and cor- 
ruption, that it was expedient, that the bo- 
rough of Stafford should cease to re- 
turn Members to Parliament; and that the 
Chairman should be requested to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to disfranchise 
it.” Such a report as that ought of itself 
to be sufficient authority for the Bill now 
before their Lordships. But that was not 
the sole evidence of the necessity for the 
present measure, for their Lordships had 
appointed a Committee up stairs, before 
passing the Stafford Witnesses’ Indemnity 
Bill, before whom several witnesses had 
been examined upon oath. The Com- 
mittee unanimously reported that bribery 
prevailed to a great extent in the borough 
of Stafford. With respect to the last 
election, he would not admit, that there 
prevailed no bribery, but he was willing 
to allow, that corrupt practices were not 
so general as at former periods. With 
the evidence which their Lordships had 
already within their reach, he could not 
imagine what object would be attained 
by hearing witnesses at their Lordships’ 
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bar, except that of defeating, by delay 
and expense, the Bill, which he now 
proposed might be read a second time. 
Lord Lyndhurst said, if the allegations 
of the Bill could be sustained, he shouid 
be as willing as the noble Marquess him- 
self to disfranchise the borough of Stafford ; 
but he must request their Lordships not 
to depart, on the present occasion, from 
that course of proceeding which they had 
adopted in all similar cases. If they did, 
they would be establishing a precedent 
which might be applied to proceedings 
differing very materially from that to 
which their Lordships’ attention was now 
called. It had never been their Lordships’ 
practice to disfranchise any borough, ex- 
cept upon evidence given on oath at the 
Bar of that House; and he begged to 
remind their Lordships of the fact, that in 
the present instance the corporation of 
Stafford had caused a petition to be pre- 
sented, praying to be heard by Counsel 
against the Bill, and in opposition to the 
allegations made by the noble Marquess 
opposite. He objected to their Lordships 
receiving the evidence of a Committee of 
the House of Commons, and for this rea- 
son, that it had not been given on oath, 
and because he knew instances of cases 
made out, and reports founded on such 
evidence, which could not be sustained 
before their Lordships, when the witnesses 
were examined on oath, The Warwick 
Disfranchisement Bill was a case of that 
kind; and so completely did it fail, that 
not a single Member of their Lordships’ 
House could be found to oppose the 
rejection of that measure. He would 
mention another and more recent case of 
a similar description, Last year a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, after 
hearing evidence, were so satisfied that 
bribery had been committed by certain 
parties, that his Majesty’s Attorney Ge- 
neral was directed to institute prosecutions 
against the guilty persons. Those prose- 
cutions had lately been heard at the last 
Assizes for the county of Norfolk, and 
those against whom the charges had been 
proved before the Committee, were tried 
in the presence of a Jury of their coun- 
trymen, and that Jury was completely 
satisfied, even without calling upon them 
for defence, that they were wholly guilt- 
less of the offences of which they. were 
accused. And yet their Lordships were 
called upon to yote for a Bill for the dis- 
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franchisement of a borough upon evidence 
such as that. Again, he could not pro- 
ceed to pass that Bill unless bribery and 
corruption were fully made out at the last 
election, for what was the course pursued 
in the case of Warwick, as in other cases ? 
Positive directions were given by ile 
House to confine the evidence taken upon 
the case to the last election, evidently im- 
plying, that unless bribery were proved at 
the last election they would not pass the 
Bill. After the observations which he had 
made, their Lordships must be satisficd, 
that the evidence was not suflicient to 
enable them to pass the present Bill; 
that it was not suflicient, first, because it 
was not upon oath; secondly, because 
the oldest as well as most recent expe- 
rience proved that such evidence was not 
to be srantell: But the noble Marquess 
had stated, that there was further evi. 
dence, evidence before a Committee of 
that House. Upon that point he could 
only say, that the evidence was liable to 
the same objection as the other evidence, 
because it had never been the practice of 
their Lordships to proceed to the dis- 
franchisement of any borough except upon 
evidence heard at the Bar upon oath. It 
he was sitting there judicially, upon a ques- 
tion of depriving certain persons of any civil 
rights, he, for ove, should first of all wish 
personally to hear the ev 
that deprivation was to be made, because 
circumstances might arise which wouid 
induce him to put questions, the answers 
to which might alter materially his view 
of the case; and, as a Judge then, he 
would not proceed to pass this Bill unl 

upon further evidence. In alluding to 
the evidence that had been produced, the 
noble Marquess appeared to forget that 
the whole was an ex-parte proceeding— 
that the parties who were accused were 
never called upon, never had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the charge, or of cross- 
examining the witnesses. Had their Lord- 
ships ever heard of a criminal proceeding 
against persons who had not the means of 
defence, with no opportunity of cross-ex- 
amining witnesses—a criminal proceeding 
upon mere ex-parte evidence? Was that 
the idea of justice entertained by the 
noble Marquess——an hereditary Judge and 
Legislator? But further, who were the 
witnesses upon whose evidence the charge 
rested? Their Lordships would be as- 
tonished when they learnt that he had 
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looked at the report, and had not been able 
to find the name of a single wituess—it 
was all anonymous. He could never then 
bring himself to consent to the disfran- 
chisement of any borough upon evidence 
of that nature. But what was the evidence 
itself? It contained some statements so 
incredible in themselves, of a character so 
extraordinary, that he, forone, must with- 
hold his belief of them until at least they 
had been more completely established. 
Why, in that evidence a case of the 
grossest bribery and corruption was made 
out against his Majesty’s present Attorney 
General. Would he then assume that 
charge, that accusation, to be completely 
established without affording to Mr. At- 
torney General the opportunity of appéar- 
ing at the Bar of that House to defend 
himself from a charge so grave? He was 
making no rash and unfounded assertion. 
He would read to their Lordships that 
part of the evidence to which he had 
alluded. It was described in the report as 
the evidence of a solicitor, no name what- 
ever being given. The extract was to the 
following effect :— 

“ Have you any knowledge of any bribery 
or corrupt practices having taken place at the 
last election, or at any previous election for 
Stafford ?—Not at the last; but at Sir John 
Campbell’s, in 1831. Doyou live in Stafford ? 
—TI live within the new borough. What are 
you ?—I am a solicitor by profession. Do you 
know of voters being paid ?—I paid them my- 
self at Sir John Campbell’s election. In 
what interest were you /—In Sir John Camp- 
bell’s. How many did you pay ?—531 out of 
556. What was the sum of money paid ?— 
3l. 10s. for a single vote, and 6/. fora plumper. 
Did you pay every voter?—There were 556 
voters, and 531 were paid. I paid them di- 
rectly after they voted a part of the money. 
Was it promised them beforehand ?— Yes.” 

That solicitor, then, clearly imputed to 
the Attorney General the infamous crime 
of bribery and corruption. He would now 
read to the House part of the evidence of 
another anonymous witness, described as 
a banker, long resident at Stafford. 
The evidence of this witness was to the 
effect that at Sir John Campbell’s election 
he (Sir J. Campbell) had drawn largely 
upon their bank, in small notes and coin, 
and especially in silver, altogether to the 
amount of between 2,000/. and 3,000/., 
and that there had been at the time no 
entertainment to account for it. So far, 


then, as related to the evidence itself, it 
was impossible for their Lordships to pro- 
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ceed, upon it alone, to the disfranchise- 
ment of this borough, It would be con- 
trary to every principle of justice to 
deprive persons of their civil rights upon 
charges from which they had had no 
means of defence, and upon the testimony 
of witnesses whom they had had no oppor- 
tunity of cross-examining. Upon those 
grounds, then, whatever might be his opin- 
ion with respect to the facts of the case, 
he protested strongly against proceeding 
with that measure contrary to their Lord- 
ships usual practice, and contrary to all 
Upon those grounds, he could 
not consent to the second reading of the 
Bill, unless evidence were first heard at 
the bar of that House. The noble Lord 
opposite had, in a manner, suggested that 
there existed bribery and corruption to a 
certain extent at the last election. It was 
not necessary for him (Lord Lyndhurst) to 
say that there was no evidence of such 
being the fact. But if that was true, the 
noble Lord’s course was short and clear. 
Witnesses might be called to the bar, the 
case proved, and all opposition must then 
fall. Until, however, that course had 
been pursued, he could not feel it his duty 
to vote for the second reading of the Bill. 
He could assure their Lordships that he 
had no disposition, no wish, no interest, 
either personal or political, to screen the 
borough of Stafford from the effects of its 
delinquency; but he had an interest in 
supporting the rules and usages of that 
House, and preventing the establishment 
of unjust and dangerous precedents. 

The Duke of Wellington said: having 
been distinctly referred to by the noble 
Lord for the part which I took with respect 
to a Bill introduced on a former occasion, 
having reference to the borough of Staf- 
ford, I feel it to be my duty now to offer 
to your Lordships a few observations. A 
Bill was sent up to your Lordships from 
the other House of Parliament, to enable 
a Committee of the House of Commons to 
administer oaths to certain witnesses exa- 
mined before the Committee of the other 
House of Parliament, appointed to inquire 
into a matter of bribery in the borough of 
Stafford. Your Lordshipsthought fit tosend 
that Bill to a Committee above stairs, and 
I was one of the members appointed upon 
that Committee. Your Committee, my 
Lords, examined witnesses in order to see 
whether it was fitting that they should re- 
commend the House to pass that Bill, 
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which was no more than a Bill to enable 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons to examine on oath. [A noble 
Lord: To indemnify witnesses.] Yes, 
to indemnify witnesses—that was the ob- 
ject of the Bill; I had mistaken. Your 
Committee, my Lords, having heard evi- 
dence upon the matter ‘before them, agreed | 
to the proposition made to them, and the 
Bill was then sent down to the "House of | 
Commons. That House, however, pro- 
ceeded no further upon the Bill, and there 
the matter dropped. All I have to say, 
then, on that point is, that I consented to 
that Bill, founded upon the evidence which 
I heard given before that Committee; but 
if that had been a Bill of pains and penal- 
ties against the borough of Stafford, I 
should have required evidence to prove 
the guilt of the borough of Stafford at the 
bar of this House, evidence quite different | 
from that which was given before the | 
Committee. Subsequent to that transac- 
tion the House of Commons sent to your | 
Lordships another Bill, having for its 
object the prevention of bribery and cor- | 
ruption; that Bill was likewise referred to 
a Committee up stairs, of which I had the 
honour to be a member. The Committee | 
entered deeply and anxiously into the. 
question before it. The noble Lord then 
on the Woolsack, the noble Viscount op- 
posite, the noble Lord, the President of the | 
Council, and many other noble Lords, 
were attached to that Committee, and 
they framed a Bill, by which a method 
was pointed out for trying the question of 
bribery in future, and which contained a 
clause to enable the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the Bill to try the particular 
case of Stafford. I mention the fact, my 
Lords, to prove to the House that that 
second Committee never considered the 
case of Stafford concluded by the former 
Bill, for they inserted a clause to give the 
Commission formed under the new Bill, to 
which I have adverted, power to try this 
very case of the borough of Stafford. The 
House of Commons did not think proper 
to pass that measure, but not having 
thought proper to pass it, it cannot be 
argued, that this House, and above all, 
that I am bound by the evidence which 
was taken before the Committee, and must 
now vote for the second reading of this 
Bill. I entirely agree with my noble 
Friend who has just addressed the House. 
I have attended many Committees and 
inquiries before this House, but I never 
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feel more pain than in attending these 
inquiries. ‘The House is aware that they 
are inquiries upon Bills of pains and penal« 
ties, and grievous it will be for the subjects 
| of this country if Bills of pains and penal- 
ties are to be allowed to pass this House 
before evidence has been heard at your 
bar, to prove the guilt of the party against 
whom the Bill is directed. For these 
reasons, my Lords, I cannot agree to pass 
this Bill unless evidence is produced at 
the bar of your Lordships’ House to sub- 
Sstantiate the charges upon which it is 
grounded. 

Lord Holland said, it was not his inten- 
tion to follow the noble Duke through his 
speech, but there was one point to which 
he would call the attention of the House, 
and upon which he entirely differed from 
the noble Duke. ‘The noble Duke had 
contended that this was a Bill of pains 
and penalties, and, proceeding upon that 
assumption, had argued with great fair- 
ness and justice; but he (Lord Holland) 
contended, that in no sense was the Billa 
judicial proceeding—in no sense a Bill of 
pains and penalties. With the original 
Committee, undoubtedly, as the noble 
Duke had rightly argued, the present 
matter was not concluded; but then there 
was no reason for further evidence, This 
was not a question of private interest, but 
of vast public importance. If then they 


! would save the House of Commons from 


becoming a repository of bribery, corrup- 
tion, and contamination, they would pass 
this Bill for the disfranchisement of the 
borough of Stafford, against which such 
flagrant delinquency had been proved. 
He thought he could show to their Lord- 


ships that the custom which prevailed of 


hearing evidence at the bar had originated 
in a mistake, by the first Bill of this nature 


having been mixed up with a real Bill of 


pains and penalties, viz., a Bill which 
charged certain persons with a crime, 
named the persons so charged, and allotted 
the punishment, not only by the lossof fran- 


chise. [Hear.] Noble Lords cry out “ Hear,” 


—they would do well to hear me out. 
The loss of franchise, the noble Lord con- 
tinued, might be a punishment, though it 
vas not the loss of property. He never 
would allow that the franchise was pro- 
perty, and the argument which maintained 
it to be property would be the greater in- 
ducement for the adoption of universal 
suffrage and vote by ballot. It was not 
property, but a trust; and, without re- 
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ferring to the Reform Bill, but referring to 
the Crown itself—referring to the House 
of Commons—-it was clearly proved that a 
trust was revocable upon gross and fre- 
quent violation. The forms of that House 
as a Legislature, were different from its 
judicial usages. There were undoubtedly 
some Bills which partook of a judicial na- 
ture, as Bills of pains and penalties and 
private Bills; and the House had laid 
down for itself two different modes of pro- 
ceeding. In those of a judicial nature the 
House was bound by those strict rules of 
evidence and law which had been found 
necessary for eliciting the truth; but in 
legislative measures such was not the case. 
He did not mean to say, that there were 
not cases of legislative enactments, upon 
which evidence was heard at the bar; but 
then they were those in which private and 
individual interests were concerned. If 
this measure had been a Bill of pains and 
penalties it would have been in this, as in 
ali other cases, the undoubted right of the 
subject to defend his property ; but it was 
not one of that nature, and fortunately not 
so, because, had that been the case, that 
House might have been held out as the 
great obstacle to getting rid of bribery and 
corruption. Those Bills were, however, 
not such as to place them in that condi- 
tion. The nature of the evidence which 
was before the House would, he contended, 
justify that House in passing this Bill; 
and, looking upon the proceeding as a 
legislative, and not a judicial one, he could 
have no hesitation in voting for the second 
reading. 

Lord Ashburton was desirous of trou- 
bling the House with only a few obser- 
vations upon the present question. The 
noble Lord who had just sat down was 
quite ready to pass the present Bill, with 
no further evidence than that taken before 
the Committee, and the general notoriety. 
That was aconclusion to which he (Lord 
Ashburton) at least could not come, and 
to which, likewise their Lordships, “he was 
sure, would not assent. The noble Lord 
had argued that this Bill was not a Bill 
of pains and penalties, not a Bill to 
deprive a subject of his property. Ifit were 
not that, it was a measure which would 
deprive many individuals of what was of 


much more value than property, in its | 
| of Stafford. 


more vulgar meaning, as connected with 
the pocket. Ifa Bill were brought into 
Parliament to divest their Lordships of 
their titles and dignities, with what reason 
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could it be argued that it did not take 
away any of their property, that it was no 
Bill of pains and penalties? Their Lord- 
ships well knew that in many countries the 
deprivation of civil rights was a legal 
and ordinary punishment; and if that was 
the case with individuals, it was equally so 
with towns; for every one was influenced 
by a sort of attachment to the place of 
their residence, and felt a lively interest 
in its dignity and importance, and would 
be sensibly affected by the disgrace and 
slur thrown upon it by the loss of any of 
its privileges. When, then, a constitu- 
ency were deprived of any of their civil 
rights, was it enough that they should be 
told that the ground of their deprivation 
was the general notoriety of their delin- 
quency? But he did not rise for the 
purpose of meeting the noble Lord’s argu- 
ment; for, before that House, it was useless 
to occupy time upon the subject. His 
main object in rising was to learn what 
precisely was the state of the town as re- 
spected its inhabitancy, and the possibi- 
lity of framing a proper constituent body 
—to learn, supposing the delinquency to 
have been proved, whether that was the 
proper remedy which was proposed by the 
present Bill. Under the old state of Par- 
liamentary Representation, whenever cases 
of bribery in the close boroughs were 
brought before the House, he almost in- 
variably voted for the disfranchisement, 
which he thought then a remedy applica- 
ble to the evil; but he entertained now, 
under the new system, very great doubts 
as to the propriety of such a course; be- 
cause the Irishman, who took down into 
the country 3,000/. or 4,000/., would then 
have it in his power to place any town in 
England in the same predicament as the 
borough of Stafford. The legislature dare 
not deal with cases of large towns as Liver- 
pool and Manchester; to them it could 
not apply the principle of disfranchisement. 
If, then, all those towns thus open to 
every rich tempter, were tobe disfranchised, 
the House of Commons would be left com- 
posed of the Members of counties, and of 
large manufacturing towns, without that 
exceedingly useful part of the representa- 
tion, the Members for moderate sized towns. 
He (Lord Ashburton) had no doubt that 
there had been great bribery in the borough 
He would not say that his 


feeling was one of such strong convic- 
tion as to render further evidence unne- 
cessary ; but he did entertain very serious 
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doubts as to the fitness of the remedy pro- 
posed. He was anxious to know the ac- 
tual state of the borough, to know whe-s 
ther it was possible to provide a pure and 
proper constituency ; he did not mean that, 
if it could be proved that the borough 
continued in a course of bribery, so as to 
become hopelessly corrupt, and the very 
walls and stones be contaminated, it 
should not be disfranchised ; but the rich 
man was the one who ought to suffer; 
and when those tempters and bribers had 
been taught a severe lesson it was likely 
that the towns would become less corrupt. 
He had been extensively concerned in 
electioneering proceedings; and in the 
western counties of England, where great 
corruption had prevailed, he had seen 
towns entirely converted, and become 
afterwards as pure as any in England— 
towns which, if they had been proceeded 
against, as it was desired to proceed 
against the borough of Stafford, would 
have been now locked out from any 
share in the representation of the country. 
He thought the House ought not to pro- 
ceed without further information. It was 
well known that in the case of a common 
Railroad Bill they would not proceed 
without hearing evidence upon oath; and 
why, then, should they proceed in a 
case of disfranchisement without equally 
strong evidence? This was the only way 
in which substantial justice could be 
done. 

Lord Holland explained, and to prove 
the former state of the borough of Stafford, 
adverted to an anecdote which he had 
frequently heard from Mr. Sheridan him- 
self. Mr. Sheridan, as was well known, 
had represented the borough of Stafford. 
On one occasion, when the election was 
over, he and a party of his friends and 
supporters, met a body of the electors at 
dinner. After dinner the toast of ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Reform” was proposed—a toast 
at which, as Mr. Sheridan used to observe, 
he trembled, fearing it would not be po- 
pular in sucha place. His astonishment 
and delight were very great, however, to 
find it received with the utmost enthusiasm. 
When it had been drunk, a gentleman of 
Stafford rose and said, that it had afforded 
him the highest gratification to hear that 
toast proposed, for, under the existing 
system, there were in the House of Com- 
mons some men so mean, so base, so lost 
to all sense of decency, as to suffer them- 
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selves to be elected without putting in the 
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pockets of their voters even a single half- 
crown. 

The Earl of Winchilsea could not con- 
sent to deprive a large body of his fellow- 
countrymen of their rights, unless the 
guilt alleged against them were proved 
and substantiated beyond the possibility 
of doubt. Notwithstanding the assurance 
of the noble Baron, the present measure 
did seem to him to be a Bill, and a very 
severe Bill, of pains and penalties. It was 
many years since the evidence had been 
first taken, and he was not yet sure but 
that an entirely new constituency might 
have since arisen in Stafford; in which 
case, if they proceeded without additional 
information, they would actually be pun- 
ishing the present generation for the sins 
committed by their fathers. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
although many noble Lords had objected 
to the second reading of this Bill, yet not 
one noble Lord had proposed any other 
course of proceeding. 

Lord Lyndhurst thought he had given 
notice of his intention to move that coun- 
sel should be permitted to attend at their 
Lordships’ bar to examine witnesses in sup- 
port of the preamble of the Bill, and that 
the petitioners should be heard before the 
second reading. 

The Lord Chancellor continued: this 
was a most unfortunate case, certainly, for 
those who contended that the elective 
franchise was not to be considered in the 
nature of property; for, judging from the 
Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, it clearly appeared that those 
who enjoyed the elective franchise at 
Stafford had taken great care to convert it 
into property. The evidence supported 
this conclusion. One witness was asked 
to name any individuals who had given 
their votes without having been bribed ; 
and after a great deal of hesitation and 
difficulty, he mentioned the names of five 
persons who, as he believed, had not been 
bribed ; but he could only, name _ those 
five. Now that representation might be 
false ; still their Lordships could not avoid 
taking one of two courses. They must 
either agree to the second reading of this 
Bill, or else they must take some steps to 
acertain whether that statement were 
true or not. Another witness was asked 
whether he thought that a large portion 
of the electors had been brided, and his 
answer was, that a large majority of them 
had been so, He was then asked, “ Tg 
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what extent—from seventy-five out of | be exercised for the benefit of the public. 
100 ?—Answer: No doubt of that.” Ques-| If they ceased to use it for the public 


tion: 


Ninety-five out of 100 ?—Answer: | benefit, then the Parliament had a right to 


Not quite so many as that; but I have not | deprive them of the power confided to 


come prepared with an arithmetical state- | them. 


It was in this light that Bills of 


ment, and therefore cannot say whether | disfranchisement had always been consi- 
the proportion is seventy-five or ninety- | dered, and he did not think it would be 


five out of 100.” 


Surely evidence of such | 


a description called for some measure on | 


the part of the Legislature. 
course their Lordships might pursue, 
was most anxious that there should be no 
misapprehension as to the principle on 
which this Bill was brought forward, or 
the terms which had been applied. Some 
of their Lordships had designated it as a 
Bill of pains and penalties. He denied 
that it was so, if he understood those terms, 
It was true such bills had, to a certain ex- 
teut, been so dealt with on former occa- | 
sions, when the parties who would be) 
affected by their provisions were allowed 
to be heard at their Lordships’ bar; but 
it was impossible for any noble Lord con- 
stitutionally to contend, that a Bill to dis- 
franchise a whole borough, on a general 
principle of Reform, was such a bill of pains 
and penalties as to require a case of indi- 
vidual delinquency to be established upon 
oath, before the Legislature could justifi- 
ably pass it. If, for instance, Parliament 
should think that, in a particular part of 
the United Kingdom, certain individuals 
who were called forty-shilling freeholders 
were persons who ought not to be intrusted 
with the elective franchise, because they 
were too much exposed to be corrupted 
by bribery and undue influence, would a 
Bill depriving those persons of the fran- 
chise be a Bill of pains and penalties? If 
so, what were their Lordships in that case 
to do ?—were they to have all those indi- 
viduals brought to their Lordships’ bar for 
examination? That was a course for 
which no one would contend, and yet 
where was the distinction between a Bill 
of such a description and the Bill now 
before their Lordships? The forty-shil- 
ling freeholders, no doubt, appreciated 
both the honour and the advantage of ex- 
ercising the elective franchise, and yet 
their disfranchisement was never called a 
Bill of pains and penalties. Why, then, 
was a Bill applicable to a particular town 
only to be considered so? The elective 
franchise was not to be considered as pro- 
perty in anyother light; for beyond allques- 
tion, it was a public trust. It was a trust 
reposed in a certain class of individuals to 


But whatever | 


he | 


wise, or just, or expedient, after the 
length of time which had elapsed, and the 
various instances that had occurred, during 
which Bills of this description had been so 
considered, for Parliament now to depart 
from that course. There was nothing 
contained in the evidence relating to the 
case of the borough of Stafford so pecu- 
liar in its nature as to justify any depar- 
ture from the course which Parliament had 


hitherto invariably pursued. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| an offence without having a fair trial. 





Lord Abinger observed, that almost all 
former Bills of this kind had been consi- 
dered in the nature of a punishment for 


'misconduct on the part of the voters. 


Now, men ought not to be punished for 
In 
this case the electors of Stafford had not 
had an opportunity to cross-examine the 
witnesses produced before the Committee 
of the House of Commons. ‘There was 
something rather mysterious in the pro- 
ceedings of the parties who promoted the 
inquiry before that Committee. They first 
petitioned against the return of the sitting 
Members; they afterwards abandoned 
that petition, and then instituted a Par- 
liamentary inquiry into the corruption that 
took place at the election of the sitting 
Members. He never could understand 
why those parties allowed the sitting 
Members to retain their seats, which they 
affirmed were obtained by corruption, and 
yet afterwards made application for a 
Committee to inquire into that corruption. 

Lord Lyndhurst begged to move, by way 
of an amendment, that all the words in the 
motion after the word “ that” be left out, 
and the following words added :—“ This 
House do proceed with the examination 
of witnesses to prove the preamble of the 
Bill; and that, before the second reading 
of the Bill, the petitioners, being electors 
of the borough of Stafford, be heard by 
themselves, counsel or agents, on the mat- 
ters contained in the said petition.” 

The Marquess of Clanricarde was not 
disposed to agree to the proposition of the 
noble and learned Baron who had just sat 
down. The noble and learned Baron had 
observed, that the Bill was a Bill of pains 
and penalties; but he looked upon it as a 
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necessary measure of reform, called for by 
misconduct on the part of the electors of 
the borough of Stafford. It had been 
proved to his satisfaction, and to the satis- 
faction of many noble Lords, that bribery, 
to a great extent, prevailed two or three 
years ago in the election for that borough; 
and, therefore, the borough ought to be 
reformed, and the right to return Members 
be taken away from it, for the purpose of 
improving the constituency of England, 
If the Bill were a Bill of pains and penal- 
ties, the parties would never have the right 
of voting again in England, let them reside 
in what part of it they might; but if the 
franchise of Stafford were taken away, any 
one of the electors possessing property in 
Yorkshire, or Middlesex, or any other part, 
would have the elective franchise, and ex- 
ercise it accordingly. What principle 
would their Lordships establish, if they 
said that evidence, given before a Select 
Committee, was not entitled to the same 
credit as if it was delivered on oath at the 
Bar of this House? Why give those Com- 
mittees power to examine witnesses upon 
oath, if not to legislate upon the evidence 
taken before them? He thought the evi- 
dence was of such a nature as to satisfy 
every person, of whatever party he might 
be, that the case of Stafford was not of a, 
judicial nature. The franchise was a trust, 
as the privileges of their Lordships were a 
trust, and they were liable to reform, 
[Lord Lyndhurst: not without being 
heard.] He was not sure of that. How! 
were the Irish and Scotch Peers heard at 
the time of passing the Act of Succession ? 
Did any one think of calling the Duke of 
Savoy to the Bar of the House? Indeed, 
he had been informed that the Duke ap- 
plied to be heard, and was refused. In 
instituting this comparison, he had an 
authority, always admitted of great weight 
with this House, that of the late Lord 
Liverpool, who was no rash reformer. Lord 
Liverpool said, he considered the right of 
election to be held, not for private benefit, 
but as a public trust, he admitted that it 
was an advantageous privilege to the indi- 
vidual who enjoyed it, and for that reason 
he would never vote for the disfranchise- | 
ment of any borough on the ground of 
expediency alone, although, if a case of 
corruption should be proved, he would 
have no hesitation in giving his vote for 
disfranchisement. It was the same with 
the rights of their Lordships; as Peers, | 
they held their seats, not for their own 
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benefit, but for the benefit of the public’ 
and if they abused that privilege, they 
were liable to be deprived of the privilege, 
the same as the electors of a borough, if 
they abused the elective franchise. That 
was the question at issue between the noble 
and learned Baron and himself. He was 
sorry to see any disposition on the part of 
the House to agree with the noble and 
learned Baron in calling for evidence. His 
opinion was, that sufficient evidence had 
already been given, and that both time 
and money might be saved in proceeding 
at once to pass this Bill. The noble and 
learned Baron said, he wanted to know 
whether a new and good constituency 
might not now be obtained in the borough? 
The course proposed by the noble and 
learned Baron was rather an expensive 
mode of obtaining that information. But, 
should there be no evidence of corruption 
at the last election, a sufficient case had 
already been made out against the borough, 
and a death-bed repentance ought not to 
entitle the parties to an amnesty for former 
crimes. 

The original motion negatived; and 
amendment agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 15, 1836, 


MINUTES.) Petitions presented. By Mr. Gouneurn, from 
the Clergy of Middlesex, and the Diocese of London, 
against the Marriages’ Bill; and against the Registration of 
Births, &c., Bill. 


FrocGine 1x THE Army.] Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe rose, as the Order of 
the Day was about to be moved, and said, 
that before the House went into public 
business, he hoped for a few minutes’ in- 
dulgence whilst he made a statement im- 
portant to himself, and of some conse- 
quence also to the military profession, 
which it was thought by some he had most 
unjustly attacked by casting upon it an 
unmerited stigma. During the debate 
last night on the Mutiny Bill, he had called 
the attention of the Secretary at War to 
circumstances of which he thought the 
noble Lord was not apprised, and which 
had frequently occurred in the army in 
the punishment of soldiers. On referring 
to the newspapers of this morning, he 
found that they all nearly concurred in 
the representation of what he had said, 
but that there might be no mistake as to 
the statement upon which he was ready to 
stand, he had selected the report in one 
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newspaper adverse to his own politics, | Horse Guards and to mention the name of 
which had also thought fit to comment | the individual to the Commander-in-chief. 
upon it in no very flattering terms, and, | To that course he decidedly objected. He 
with the leave of the House, he would |; had made his statement in the face of the 
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read what there appeared :— 


“The number of lashes was fixed by a ge 
neral order from the Horse Guards, but per- 
haps the noble Lord did not know that the 


quantity did not in all cases constitute the he was prepared to do so. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


House, and in the face of the House he 
was prepared to substantiate it. If the 
House now called upon him to name the 
officer to whom he had alluded last night, 
He had not 


torture of the punishment, and that it was , done so last night, because he would at all 


compounded not alone of the number of 
lashes, but of the mode and of the time in 
which they were inflicted. He (Mr. Dun- 
combe) had been informed that there were 
commanding officers in the service who, consi- 
dering on some occasions the sentence of 
general Courts-martial too lenient, had evaded 
them by ordering the fifty lashes (he would sup- 
pose that number to be the punishment 
awarded) to be inflicted in minute or’ half- 
minute time. [cries of “ name,” and “no, no.” | 
Thus making a punishment which should last 
no longer than five minutes occupy at least 
an hour, in some cases considerably more. 
However hon. Members might differ with 
him on the subject of the Motion before the 
House, he (Mr. Duncombe) was sure that there 


them as to the opinion that such a disgraceful 
and degrading practice should be discontinued. 
That could not be done unless the discretion 
of administering punishment was taken out of 
the hands of commanding officers. He, there- 
fore, begged to call the attention of the noble 
Lord to the circumstance, to the end that, as 
the butchering system of flogging was to be 
persevered in, the punishment awarded under 
its provisions should be inflicted in the shortest 
possible period.” 


He believed that such was nearly the sub- 
stance of what he had said, and having 
said it, his hon. and gallant Friend, the 
Member for Nottingham (Sir Ronald Fer- 
guson) rose in his place, and called upon 
him to name the officer. He (Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe) believed that his hon. and 
gallant Friend had observed, that if such 
an officer as he had described existed in 
the British army, he should say, ‘in God’s 
name, get rid of him at once.” His right 
hon. Friend near him (Mr. Cutlar Fergus- 
son) had also called upon him to name the 
offender, but he (Mr. Thomas Duncombe) 
had declined to give up his authority, be- 
cause he did not feel justified in doing so. 
With regard to the individual who had 
first called his attention to the subject yes- 
terday, he was not now prepared to give 
up his name; but that gentleman, whom 
he had not since seen, would very likely 
come forward of his own accord. He had 
Jast night been required to go to the 


times rather subject limself to every kind 


_ of taunt and reproach than be accused of 


anything like a breach of private confi- 
dence. He would begin by naming the 
man who was flogged in the way he had 
stated. His name was Ingram, a gunner 
in the Artillery service. This individual 
had not only been flogged in the manner 


|he had described, but there were other 


| to the hospital. 





circumstances of aggravation. A Court- 
martial was sitting at Honduras, in the 
year 1820, upon another soldier. The 
sentence upon that offender was 300 lashes, 
and it had been carried into effect in the 


; | usual manner; but during the time the 
would be no disagreement between him and | 


Court was sitting Colonel George Arthur 
addressed a letter to the president, which 
was, and the hon. Member read, as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Government-house, Belize, Feb. 15, 1820. 

“ Sir—A crime having been sent in against 
gunner Ingram, of the detachment Royal Ar« 
tillery, I have also required him to be brought 
before the Court of which you are president, 
and as this most incorrigible bad soldier has 
several times been placed in solitary confine- 
ment without any good effect, the same obser- 
vations which [ made to you with respect to 
the other prisoner will apply to him, provided 
he is found guilty to the extent of the crime 
with which he is charged.—I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your most obedient, humble ser- 
vant, 

“GEORGE ARTHUR, 
Lieut.-Col. Commandant. 

“To Major Bradley, President of the Court- 

martial, &c.” 


The gunner Ingram was found guilty, and 


' two hundred lashes were awarded, but 
with this circumstance of aggravation :— 


on the 15th of February, Ingram was 
brought before the Court-martial, but as 
he seemed in a very bad state of health 
the Court ordered the surgeon to examine 
him , the report was, that he was not ina 
fit state to be tried, and the man was sent 
In a fortnight or three 
weeks afterwards it was reported that In- 
gram was sufficiently recovered: he was 
brought to trial, found guilty, and sen- 
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tenced to 200 lashes. The sentence was 
carried into execution, but Colonel Arthur 
in a most unusual manner (for it was ge- 
nerally left to the commanding officer) came 
down to the parade to see Ingram flogged, 
and he ordered that the punishment should 
be inflicted by what was called “ the tap 
of the drum.” The House might not be 
aware that the drum was not unfrequently 
used ; he (Mr. Thomas Duncombe) had 
had the misfortune to see the sentences of 
Courts-martial carried into execution, and 
sometimes, in order that the cries of the 
sufferer might not be heard beyond the 
barracks, the drum was ordered to roll. 
In this instance it was used for a different 
purpose ; the man was ordered to be flogged 


in quarter or half-minute time, that time | 


being noted by the tap of the drum, the 
brigade-major holding his watch in_ his 
hand. He (Mr. Thomas Duncombe) had 
seen 500 lashes given in twenty or twenty- 
five minutes ; but what time did the House 
think was occupied in executing the sen- 
tence upon Ingram ?—an hour and a half. 
He did not want to have Colonel Arthur 
dismissed or cashiered for his conduct; 
he had mentioned his name for no such 
purpose ; but having been called upon in 
his own vindication to state the case, he 
hoped he had justified himself in the face 
of the House and of the public, and he 
now dared any party to the trial of the 
facts. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson had thought that 
this was a case totally different from that 
now stated to the House, for he had ex- 
pected that the serious complaint of the 
hon. Member would have referred to a fact 
committed subsequently to the period at 
which the order restricting the number of 
lashes to be inflicted had been issued. He 
considered, that this case ought to have 
been made the subject of investigation 
immediately after the time when it oc- 
curred. He, for one, would never advise 
that any officer should be dismissed with- 
out having been heard in his defence. 
It was most extraordinary that, amidst all 
the complaints made against Colonel Ar- 
thur for so many years—and there was 
hardly one of these which had not been 
raked up to be brought before the House 
—this was the first occasion on which the 
present case had ever been mentioned. It 
was singular that this accusation should 
never have become the subject of a prac- 
tical inquiry. He had expected that the 
charge brought by the hon. Member would 
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have been directed against some officer in 
command of a regiment, who had been re- 
stricted by the order he had mentioned to 
a particular number of lashes, and who 
had prolonged the punishment to lengthen 
the suffering of the criminal, because he 
had no power to inflict a number suf- 
ficient to satisfy what he thought the case 
deserved. Now, in 1820, a Court-martial 
had a right to inflict any number of 
lashes it pleased, and therefore there could 
be no reason for protracting the punish- 
ment in order to augment the physical 
sufferings of the person who underwent it. 
He had thought that the charge of the 
hon. Member would have referred to a 
case of recent date, to an individual 
against whom proceedings by Court-mar- 
tial might have been instituted. He 
thought, that though the hon. Member 
had relieved himself from the obligation 
under which he lay, and carried out the 
assertion he had made, this was not a case 
for immediate inquiry. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that if the 
hon. Member had made out a case such 
as he had stated on the evening before— 
a case where a commanding officer had, 
for the purpose of evading the leniency of 
the recent amelioration in military punish- 
ments, measured out the time to such an 
extent as to prolong the suffering of the 
individual punished, he (Sir Henry Har- 
dinge) should certainly think it was a 
case calling for investigation before the 
military authorities ; and he had expressed 
his opinion of such a case as strongly as 
any other hon. Member. He agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, that 
the hon. Member was fully justified for 
the assertions he had made, and at the 
same time he begged leave to say, that if 
this were a case where any friend of his 
was concerned, notwithstanding fifteen 
years had elapsed since the period, not 
another hour should pass over without his 
demanding an investigation. He ought 
to say, though he did not himself person- 
ally know Colonel Arthur, nor had any 
occasion to know him, that that officer 
bore a very high reputation, and he was 
satisfied, that as soon as he heard of the 
charge now made against him, he would 
be anxious to meet it by a court of inquiry, 
or some other means, if the law prevented 
him from doing so by a Court-martial. 
These were his sentiments, and as the 
matter could not rest here, he should not 
make any further observations. 


the Army. 
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Sir Ronald Ferguson perfectly agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet. He con- 
sidered that the hon. Member for Finsbury 
had been fully borne out in what he had 
advanced in the debate of the preceding 
night. 

Sir George Grey was sure, from what 
he knew of Colonel Arthur, that as soon 
as he heard of the charge brought against 
him, he would anxiously desire that it 
should be thoroughly investigated. 

Mr. Hume said, that the right hon. 
Baronet opposite had said, that if any 
friend of his were concerned in it, he 
should be most anxious that the charge 
should be inquired into. Now, he (Mr. 
Hume) did not consider that the matter 
should be left to the friends of any indi- 
vidual. He thought that it was the duty 
of the public officers of Government not 
to pass it over. 

Mr. Goulburn wished only to add one 
word to this discussion. He would im- 
plore the House, therefore, as the officer 
concerned was at so great a distance, to 
refrain from any further allusion to his 
conduct. He was sure, that that officer 
would be the first to demand an investiga- 
tion into the charges brought against him. 

Subject dropped. 


Business— 


Bustnress—Poricy or Russta.] Lord 
John Russell said, that before he moved 
the order of the day, as his hon. friend the 
Member for Lancaster had said that he 
would persevere in the motion of which he 
had given notice, he wished to state what 
was the position in which he stood, and in 
which the hon. Member stood, respecting 
this question. It was his intention, as he 
had stated before Easter, to proceed on 
this day with the second reading of the 
Bills for the registration of births and the 
celebration of marriages. He had moved 
for leave to bring in these Bills early in 
the month of February, and that on the 
registration of births had been ordered to 
be printed on the 17th of February. They 
were Bills on the subject of which great 
interest was excited among the Dissenters, 
and the Government had been often 
asked, for several years past, to interfere 
and remedy the grievances they were 
intended to remove. In the course of last 
year he had been very much pressed by 
those representing the Dissenting body to 
bring forward measures for their relief ; 
but on his representing the impossibility 
of passing them through the House in the 
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then state of public business, they had, 
with the utmost fairness and honourable 
feeling, acceded to the delay, with a strong 
expression of hope, however, that Govern- 
ment would introduce some measure on 
this subject early in the present Session. 
Having now brought those Bills forward 
as early as he possibly could, and after 
other business of importance had been 
disposed of, having given notice before 
Easter that he would on this evening pro- 
pose their second reading, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. P. M. Stewart) interposed, 
and would not permit the order of the 
day to be read without going into the 
general subject of what he called “ the 
aggressions of Russia.” To the bringing 
of that question before the House he 
(Lord J. Russell) had not, on former 
occasions, presented any unreasonable ob- 
stacle. It might have come under dis- 
cussion on the first day of the Session, in 
the debate upon the answer to the King’s 
speech ; it might naturally have been 
brought under consideration in the debate 
on the navy estimates; anda noble Lord 
(D. Stuart), the Member for Arundel, 
thought fit to bring forward a special 
motion on the subject, when the whole 
question was gone into, and a most elabo- 
rate statement, historically as well as with 
reference to its more novel circumstances 
at the present time, was submitted to the 
House. Upon a subsequent occasion, 
too, a right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stratford 
Canning), upon the reception of intelli- 
gence respecting Cracow, called the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject ; and, as 
the intelligence had but recently been re- 
ceived, and the postponement of the 
question might possibly deprive it of its 
interest, he had purposely moved the order 
of the day for supply, in order to enable 
the question to be raised, and accordingly 
the debate occupied the whole evening. 
Having thus afforded every possible oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of this question, 
he thought he had some ground in reason 
and right to ask his hon, Friend, for the 
sake of the public interests, as well as for 
the convenience of the House, not to per- 
severe in bringing it again forward on the 
present occasion. Undoubtedly his hon. 
Friend had a right to take his own course, 
but he could not see that any urgency 
existed to justify him in persevering ; and 
if every Gentleman were to insist on his 
extreme right, he might be obliged to 
adopt a course which would, he feared, be 
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most inconvenient to the House—for in- 
stance, when any hon. Member got up to 
move on Tuesdays or Thursdays, it would 
be competent for him to say he had an 
order of the day of urgent importance, and 
move as an amendment, that the orders of | 
the day be read, thus setting aside or in- 
definitely postponing motions, just as his 
hon. Friend’s course would the orders of 
the day. It was, therefore, obviously for 
the convenience of the House that he 
wished his hon. Friend not to persevere, 
and allow this question, having reference | 
to the Dissenters’ grievances, which was | 
one of so much domestic interest and | 
great public importance, to be proceeded | 
with. He might then give notice for some | 
other day, when the general subject of | 
Russia, involving so many questions of | 
foreign policy, might be conveniently | 
brought forward without interfering with | 
Bills not important merely for the sake of | 
the Ministry but to the great mass of the 
people in the country. He begged leave 
to move that the order of the day for the 
second reading of the Registration of 
Births and Marriages Bill be now read. 
Mr. Patrick M. Stewart said, he should 
have offered no opposition to the noble 
Lord’s request had he not felt himself 
compelled, by the present state of the 
question, to persevere in his motion. No 
doubt there had already been two discus- 
sions on the subject in the course of the 
last two months, but its aspect had, in the 
interval which had since elapsed, ma- 
terially changed for the worse; and every 
day new circumstances were occurring to 
render it more necessary that the attention 
of Government should be called to the 
question, in order duly to impress them 
with the serious responsibility which de- 
volved upon them in consequence of the 
events which unfortunately were still tak- 
ing place in the East of Europe. Peti- 
tions were now waiting to be presented 
from every individual of character in this 
country connected with the trade of Tur- 
key, praying for that very discussion of 
which he was the humble advocate. On 
the two former occasions no definite or 
practical conclusion had been come to 
from which any benefit could arise ; 
whereas it would be his endeavour to 
bring home to the Government the state 
of jeopardy in which our foreign relations 
stood, and practically fix them with the 
responsibility of what is now occurring in 
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the sense of hon. Members present that 
he ought not at present to persevere in his 
motion, he would be the last person to 
contravene their wishes in that respect; 
but differing as he did from the noble 
Lord as to the comparative importance of 
that subject which he had taken in 
hand —regarding it as paramount to 
many of those home subjects which so 
frequently engrossed their attention—he 
did think it most important that they 
should, before the Session was much fur- 
ther advanced, come to some cool and 
mature determination with respect to it. 
He therefore felt most reluctant to give 
way. [Cries of ‘ Withdraw.”j He felt 
quite at a loss what to do. [Renewed 
cries of “ Withdraw.” | 

Sir Robert Peel said, the hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to invite an observation on 
the position ia which he found himself, 
It appeared to him that the hon. Gentle- 
man had himself furnished a most con- 
clusive reason why he should adopt the 
course recommended by the noble Lord. 
In reply to the noble Lord’s observation, 
that the question had already undergone 
discussion on two recent occasions, the 
hon. Gentleman said, that those discus- 
sions led to no practical result, and he 
proposed that the present discussion 
should lead to such a result. If that was 
the object of the hon. Gentleman, he 
should say, let them have fair notice of 
the motion. Let the hon. Gentleman give 
notice that he intended to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the aggressions of 
Russia, but do not let him invite them to 
come to a resolution, and then say that he 
meant to follow it up by a practical result 
for which they were not prepared. That 
might involve the House in a very serious 
difficulty. Ifthe hon. Gentleman wished 
that the discussion should be decisive, 
that it should be of a very different cha- 
racter from the two preceding discussions, 
and that it should end in some practical 
issue—if he desired to call for the deter- 
mination of the House with regard to the 
relations of this country with Russia, then 
let him give at least two or three days’ 
notice of the precise motion he intended 
to bring under the consideration of the 
House. He was glad to hear the noble 
Lord protest against the practice of bring~ 
ing forward questions of foreign policy on 
motions for proceeding to the orders of the 
day. If Gentlemen who were in the habit 
of supporting the Government, took that 
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course, which he and his Friends on his 
side of the House had always discouraged, 
as not fair to the House, he could not 
answer for it that he and his Friends might 
not consider it expedient to follow the 
example. 

Mr. Patrick M. Stewart begged leave 
to say, after what had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet, that the motion he had 
given, arose from the answers he had 
received to three questions put to the 
noble Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, every one of which had been most 
unsatisfactory, both with reference to 
Cracow, and the still more important events 
which had recently occurred, throwing 
obstructions in the way of British commerce 
in the Black Sea. In giving way to the 
noble Lord upon the present occasion, he 
trusted one day next week would be given 
him for bringing forward this motion, and 
he pledged hinself to shape his notice so 
as to meet the views of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood begged to ask the 
noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) whether it 
was true that 250 of the Polish refugees 
had been given up to Russia? He would 
also take the opportunity of saying he had 
heard, that in Birmingham an order was 
given, two or three months ago, for 800 
large guns, professedly for the Turkish 
Government; they were to carry balls of 
from sixty pounds to two hundred and 
sixty pounds each. There was a very 
prevalent opinion that those guns were 
intended for the Dardanelles. He wished 
to ask the noble Lord, whether the Go- 
vernment had an eye to that circumstance 
—whether they had given their consent 
that these terrible engines of destruction 
should be allowed to proceed from this 
country to complete the fortifications of 
the Dardanelles? He hoped the Govern- 
ment were not asleep on this occasion ; 
the Russians, he believed, were wide 
awake. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart postponed his 
motion. 


Registration 


REGIsTRATION OF Birtus, &c.] The 
Order of the Day for the second reading 
of the Registration of Births Bill was 
read, 

Sir Robert Peel said, that on a former 
evening he had put a question to the 
noble Lord respecting this Bill. He be- 
lieved that the effect of the Bill would be, 
that, with respect to baptisms, marriages, 
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and burials of the members of the Church 
of England, it would leave the registration 
in precisely the same state in which it was 
at present. The registration would be 
carried on according to established usage, 
and would have full force as evidence in 
a Court of law. 

Lord John Russell was understood to 
say, that the law, with respect to regis- 
trations of baptisms and burials, would 
be the same as before; the registration of 
martiages would undergo a slight modi- 
fication. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the operation 
of the measure depended entirely on the 
machinery which they should make use of. 
That was so much a matter of detail, that 
he thought it would be better to defer 
any general consideration of the measure 
altogether, until they had first done all in 
their power to render the measure as 
perfect as possible. It would be much 
better to urge any objections he entertained 
to the details when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee. Under these considerations, as 
he did not object to the principle of the 
Bill, he had no objection to allow it to go 
into Committee, though it contained many 
provisions which called for alteration and 
amendment. 

Dr. Lushingtonsaid, that according to his 
apprehension, the right hon. Baronet had 
correctly stated the purport of the Bill, that 
it would leave to the parochial registration 
the same force and effect as it possessed 
at present. He fully agreed in the sug- 
gestion that they should first endeavour 
to make the measure as perfect as pos- 
sible in Committee, before taking the dis- 
cussion upon it generally. He altogether 
objected to referring the measure to a 
Select Committee, for the subject had 
already been considered by a Select Com- 
mittee. There was another objection to 
referring the measure to a Select Com- 
mittee, that they would have to discuss 
matters of principle, which more properly 
belonged to the consideration of that House. 

Sir Robert Inglis, as he understood 
the object of the Bill, considered, that it 
was to relieve the Dissenters from some 
grievances of which they complained. He 
wished that the Bill had been limited to 
that object, and did not interfere with the 
rights, and let him add the duties, of the 
ministers of the Established Church. The 
Bill interfered materially with both,and he 
wished that the noble Lord would limit the 
Bill to such an extent as would meet the 
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wants of the Dissenters, and leave the 
members of the Church of England in 
the came condition in which they were at 
present. It was not enough that the 
parochial registration should be left in the 
same state in which it wasat present. That 
was not allhe required. He required that the 
members of the Church of England should 
be left in the same position in which they 
were at present. The great body of the 


Registration 


members of the Church of England were | 


satisfied with the registration as it stood 
at present. There might be some occa- 
sional irregularities, but he believed that 
the great body of the members of the 
Church of England were satisfied with the 
state of the registration as it existed at 
present. 
would endeavour to so alter the Bill as to 
limit its provisions to the relief of the 
Dissenters. He protested against making 
a general measure, comprehending all 
classes, when the most important and 
largest class in the country did not com- 
plain of the evils which the Bill professed 
to remove, but were content with the sys- 
tem as it existed at present. 

The Attorney General felt that the mea- 
sure would be not merely a benefit to the 
Dissenters, but would be found to be 
equally a benefit to the members of the 
Church of England. With respect to re- 
gistration at present, as selected to the 


members of the Church of England, it | 


was exceedingly imperfect. There was 
no registration of deaths—they merely had 
a registration of burials. It was impos- 
sible, on this account, to find evidence of 
descent with any certainty beyond two 
generations, and the consequence was, that 
this uncertainty led to great litigation and 
expense. It was of the greatest importance 
to the members of the Church of England 
that there should be a general registration 
of deaths, births, and marriages. He 
contended, that a general registration would 
be a great benefit, and concurred fully in 
the suggestion offered by the right hon. 
Baronet to postpone the discussion to a 
future stage of the Bill. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that his observa- 
tions were made under the impression that 
the Bill left the members of the Church of 
England in the same state in which they 
were with respect to registration at pre- 
sent. They were perfectly satisfied with 
that, and he saw no reason to aller or 
interfere with it. If he could understand 
that the Bill would place the members of 
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He wished that the noble Lord | 
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the Church of England in a worse position 
than they were in at present, he should feel 
bound to give to it every opposition. He 
understood the principle of the Bill to 
be, to leave the existing registration unin- 
terfered with, and to give it the fullest 
sanction and authority as evidence. 

Mr. Hawes said, if he understood what 
had fallen from the right hon. Baronet 
and the noble Lord, the Bill did not pro- 
vide for a uniform system of registration, 
but the general registration was to be con- 
fined to a general and uniform registration 
of births. 

The Attorney General was sure that the 
hon. Gentleman had not read the Bill. 
The Bill provided for a uniform system of 
births, marriages, and deaths, and included 
all classes of the community and all sects. 

Mr. Hawes expressed himself satisfied 
with the explanation. 

Lord John Russell said, that the inten- 
tion of the Bill was to establish a uniform 
registration in the first place of births and 
deaths, and next of baptisms and mar- 
riages, With respect to baptisms and buri- 
als performed by the ministersofthe Church 
of England, they would keep their own 
registers as before, and that registration 
would be equally valid, as it had always 
been in courts of law. With respect to 
births and marriages, there would be a 
civil and general registry; and whether 
the entries should be by the minister of a 
Dissenting sect, or whether according to 
the form of a civil contract, all would be 
merged in one registry, which would be a 
national registry. With respect to parishes, 
they would have, as at present, their own 
separate registry for marriages performed 
in them. Therefore, as he had already 
explained, these would answer the pur- 
pose of a national registry, at the same 
time that he would not interfere with the 
registry as at present carried on. He 
trusted he had now given an answer to 
the objections taken against this Bill, 
with respect to its national principle, and 
with respect to the objection of those dis- 
senting from the Established Church. The 
Bill would, in the first place, establish a 
national registry, which would ascertain 
facts not now ascertained respecting des- 
cent; and, secondly, it would enable 
Dissenters from the Established Church, 
who did not agree in the ceremonies of 
that Church, to have a registry without 
resorting to means for that purpose, to 
which they conscientiously objected 
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Mr. Goulburn: if the Bill were to pass; present Bill would work in England. In 
in its present shape, he would give it his! the meantime he would take the subject 
utmost opposition, He would have no diffi- , into his consideration, with the view of con 
culty in satisfying the House that it would | sidering the propriety of introducing a Bill, 
not answer the objects for which it was founded on the same principles, for Ireland. 
intended. However, he was ready to, Sir Robert Inglis: supposing that the 
consider the Bill in Committee, and to en-) clergy of the Church of England should 
deavour to improve it as much as possible; | object to this Bill, would the noble Lord 
but then he would feel it competent for | refrain from passing it, on the same prin- 
him to enter into an argument whether | ciple that he declined to bring in a Bill 
the Bill, even in that state, was so unex- | for Ireland in consequence of the opposi- 
ceptionable in its provisions as that they | tion which was made to it by the Roman 
should allow it to pass at all. | Catholic Priests in Ireland? [‘ No, no ”] 

Lord John Russell thought it would be | Hon, Members might say “no, no,” but 
better to allow the Bill to go into Com-| he (Sir Robert Inglis) understood the noble 
mittee, and take the discussion on the} Lord to say, on the 26th of March, on 
third reading. good authority, that the Roman Catholic 

Mr. William S. O’ Brien: before the noble | clergy did object to the adoption of such 
Lord named the day for the Committee | a measure for Ireland. If, therefore, the 
on the Bill, he was anxious to ask him | noble Lord was not prepared to pass such 
whether or not he would give his assurance | a measure for Ireland, in consequence of 
that, at a future period, a Bill should be | the objections entertained to it by the 
brought in extending the principle of the | Roman Catholic priests, was he prepared 
present measure to Ireland. He looked | to pass the present measure if it should be 
at this question, not as one which related | objected to by the clergy of the Established 
to sects, but as one which proposed to carry | Church of this country ? 
into effect a great national improvement. The Chancellor of the Exchequer: the 
The evils which the proposed Bill intended | declaration made by his noble Friend 
to remedy were much greater in Ireland | directly negatived the proposition laid 
than in England, because the registration | down by the hon. Baronet, the Member 
in Ireland was in an extremely defective | for the University of Oxford. His noble 
state. The noble Lord had stated on a| Friend stated, that he should be prepared 
former occasion, that the Roman Catholic | on a future occasion, when he had seen 
clergy objected to the adoption of a simi- | the working of the present Bill, to produce 
lar measure for Ireland; but he (Mr. | a measure applying the principle of it to 
O’Brien) could not understand what their Ireland, for the purpose of forming a ge- 
reasons were for making such objection. | neral registration for that country. That 
He could not believe that such was the fact.) was the best answer that could be given to 
Noperson was prepared to treat theopinions | the observations of the hon. Baronet. The 
of the Roman Catholic clergy with more | hon, Member opposite (Mr. O’Brien) must 
respect than he was; but if such objections | be aware that, in forming a principle of re- 
did really exist, he thought the House | gistration for Ireland, the machinery by 
ought to be made acquainted with the na- | which it must be carried into effect must 
ture of them. It was his intention to move, | be of a different character from that es- 
as an instruction to the Committee, tocon- | tablished for England. The present Bill 
sider the propriety of extending the prin- | was an experiment, and the method of its 
ciple of the Bill to Ireland, with a view of | working must be known before a system 

taking the sense of the House on the ques- | of machinery for Ireland could be adopted. 
tion; but he would not do so if the noble | He was perfectly free to admit, that if an 
Lord would say, that in the ensuing Ses- | improved system of registration was wanted 
sion—he knew it would be impossible to | in this country, it was still more wanted 
do so in the present—that he would bring | for Ireland. He could assure the hon, 
in a Bill to extend the principle laid down | Member that he (the Chancellor of the 
in this Bill to Ireland. Exchequer), in common with his noble 

Lord John Russell said, it was his most | Friend, was most anxious that a Bill should 
anxious wish to extend the principle of the | be brought in to extend the principle of 
Bill now under discussion to Ireland. But, | registration contemplated by this Bill to 
in the first instance, he thought it was | Ireland. 
desirable to pause, in order to see how the! _ Bill read a second time. 
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Dissenters’ Marriaces.]} Lord John 
Russell moved the second reading of the 
Dissenters Marriages Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn was anxious to offer a 
few observations on the Bill. So far as 
the noblesLord had stated that this Bill 
was framed with the desire of relieving 
Dissenters from the necessity of being 
married by the clergymen of the Churci 
of England, he had no hesitation to say 
that he was willing to go that length. So 
far as the Bill had that object, and pro- 
posed to effect it in an unobjectionable 
way, he was quite willing to give it his 
most cheerful support. But he besouglit 
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| 


the nob!e Lord to take care lest, in giving | 


— 


relief to the Dissenters on the one hand, he 
was not placing a burthen on the clergy of 
the Established Church onthe other, W bilst 
the noble Lord consulted the religious and 
conscientious scruples of the Dissenters, let 
him not disregard or offend the scruples of 
the members of the Established Church. 
He would, when the fitting occasion came, 
be prepared to satisfy the House that this 
Bill interfered with the conscientious 
scruples of the members of the Church of 
England. He would, however, on the 
present occasion, deal with another part 
of the question, to which he felt that he 
could point out an objection so clear and 


distinct as to entitle him to the support of 


every hon. Gentleman in the House. He 
proposed to confine himself to the question 
whether the Bill now before the House 
did not afford increased facilities to clan- 
destine marriages, and did not open a 
door in this respect to every man, whether 


Dissenter or member of the Church of 


England, and on a point, too, in which 
the interests of families were most seriously 
concerned. It was for the House to con- 
sider how far protection against clandestine 
marriages was afforded by this Bill. He 
should, he trusted, be able to show how 
perfectly inadequate this Bill was to pre- 
vent the performance of clandestine mar- 
riages amongst all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects, no matter to what sect they be- 
longed. By the existing law of England 
there were certain guards against clandes- 
tine marriages. In the first instance there 
was the necessary publication of banns. 
There was the necessity that these banns 
should be published three times in the 
parish in which each of the parties must 
have lived fora limited period. This pub- 
lication of course took place in the pre- 
sence of many who must be acquainted 
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with the parties about to be married, and 
so far all the advantages of the fullest 
publicity were obtained. The banns were 
a publication of the intention of the parties 
to engage in marriage, and in the rural 
parishes they afforded a certain security 
against clandestine marriages, and in other 
parishes a tolerable security against secret 
or improper marriages. They afforded an 
assurance that persons acquainted with the 
parties would hear of their intentions, and 
that it would become known in the parish 
where they resided, and if any objection 
existed there was a reasonable assurance 
that it would be made public. The next 
security afforded by the existing law was, 
that it required that the marriage should 
be celebrated in the church of the parish, 
in the customary and recognized place for 
such celebration. It was also required 
that all marriages should be celebrated 
within the hours of eight and twelve o’clock, 
the very time in which the public would 
be most likely to have their attention 
awake, and when any clandestine mar- 
riage would be the least likely to be cele- 
brated. The next protection was, that it 
was required that the marriage must be 
celebrated within three months after the 
publication of the banns. It was no small 
security that the marriage was required to 
be celebrated under these circumstances 
in the church of the parish where the 
parties reside, and in the presence of the 
parochial clergyman, to whom the parties 
must be more or less known, and who, 
being a person of education and respecta- 
bility, if there were any suspicion of a 
clandestine marriage, would iterpose to 
prevent it. But there was still more. That 
which heconsidered one of the greatest pro- 
tections was, that marriage was celebrated 
with all the solemnities of religion, and in 
the presence of God, and under the most 
solemn sanctions. By the Bill before the 
House all these protections were with- 
drawn. The party was not bound to have 
banns published in any instance. The 
marriage might take place not only in the 
parish where the parties resided, but in 
any parish in the kingdom which they 
chose to select—not in the church or re- 
coguised building, but in any place which 
the parties might choose, and where no 
person could anticipate that such a mar- 
riage would be performed. The noble Lord 
stated, that he intended to withdraw the 
exemption with respect to hours, and to 
limit the houses ef celebration, as at pre- 
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sent; but he withdrew the protection of 
compelling the marriage to be celebrated 
within three months after the publication 
of the banns. The Bill withdrew the pro- 
tection arising from the celebration of 
marriage by the authorised minister of re- 
ligion, and permitted marriage to be cele- 
brated, not by the authorised minister, but 
by any person who chose to undertake the 
office. He contended, that this Bill opened 
the door to clandestine marriages, not only 
of Dissenters, but to every class of the 
community. After this Bill passed, there 
would be nothing to prevent any member 
of the Church of England from being 
married in any place he chose, or by any 
person he chose, or without the necessity 
of having the marriage performed in any 
place of religions worship. He thought it 
right to state those objections now, that 
the noble Lord might have the opportunity 
of making such alterations as would satisfy 
the public mind. His first objection was, 
that notice was not required to be served 
upon the registrar of the particular district 
in which the parties resided, so that two 
parties residing in Middlesex might, if they 
so chose, serve their notice in Yorkshire, 
Again, there was no penalty inflicted by 
the Bill for a false notice. Then, with re- 
gard to caveats, there was this anomaly, 
that no person except a parent or guardian 
could enter a caveat without subjecting 
himself to heavy damages. So that if a 
man were to marry a second wife during 
the lifetime of the first, the first wife could 
not enter a caveat, nor any other person 
except a parentor guardian. Again, with 
regard to the place where marriages might 
be celebrated by the present Bill, a build- 
ing which had once been licensed for the 
purpose, no matter to what use it might 
thereafter be converted, would still con- 
tinue to enjoy the same privilege, and 
what was still more strange, the ceremony 
might be performed by any person what- 
soever. He would repeat that, under the 
proposed measure, there was no protection 
acainst clandestine marriages. Under the 
present system the very solemnity of the 
rite formed a strong protection. He would 
feel it his duty, as the Bill proceeded, to 
show, to the satisfaction of the House, 
that it was eminently calculated to open 
a wide way for those clandestine alliances. 
He would wish to know whether the Bill 
intended to prohibit the publication of 
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would, in some degree, do away with the 
established form of the Church of England; 
but there was this to complain of, that, 
besides the publication of the banns, the 
members of the Church of England were 
obliged also to give notice at the regis- 
trar’s office. Why, in a measure purport- 
ing to be for the relief of Dissenters, in- 
troduce a clause which imposed a double 
burthen and a double obligation on mem- 
bers of the Church of England? Why 
compel members of that Church to pay 
twice for that ceremony? Why, greater 
evils were likely to ensue under this Bill 
than under the present Marriage Act. 

Dr. Lushington declared, he was not 
one inclined to oppose any provisions that 
could prevent clandestine marriages. He 
participated in the anxiety of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that every measure should 
be introduced into that House which should 
so far as possible protect the public against 
the occurrence of a mischief fraught with 
misery to families, and destructive of their 
domestic peace. Such were his feelings 
upon this subject; but he had long since 
come to this conclusion, that this was a 
matter of compromise. They could not 
invent a system that would be at the same 
time satisfactory, and prevent the recur- 
rence of fraud. If they attempted to re- 
strict that which ought to be free, which 
ought to be easy to every one of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and, so far as was con- 
sistent, in which there should be a freedom 
and facility for forming the contract, they 
could not do that, and have every safe- 
guard that might be desired. The right 
hon. Gentleman had declared, that there 
were safeguards under the present law, 
and compared them with the provisions of 
this Bill; and the conclusion to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had come was, that 
instead of this Bill giving securities, it fell 
far short of the securities at present exist- 
ing. He was under the necessity of dif- 
fering in opinion with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Under the existing state of the law 
the door was thrown open to clandestine 
marriages, and a person had only to desire 
a clandestine marriage, and nothing was 
more easily effected. The very statute 
which prescribed all the conditions upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman relied, 
contained a clause declaring, that if you 
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disobey its provisions, still the marriage is 


equally good and valid, it having once 
taken place. At the present hour the 
banns were to be published on three sue- 
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cessive Sundays, in both parishes in which 
the parties resided, if they were the resi- 
dents of two separate parishes. Let them 
look at the consequence; a man went to 
the next parish, that was a populous one 
—if he lived in the neighbourhood, the 
facility of travelling brought him some 
seven or eight miles in a short time—it 
was easy for them to meet a friend, no 
difficulty interposed, he went to the clerk, 
he gave in the name to that clerk of the 
person who intended to marry, the banns 
were published, and no living soul could 
say anything as to the marriage. The 
marriage took place, and it was held good in 
law, and it was incapable of being set aside. 
What then was the protection that had 
been so much relied upon ? It was a protec- 
tion in name, a security in words, and it 
afforded not the slightest degree of safety. 
So much, then, for the marriage banns, 
Let them look, then, to the state of the 
law at the time of Lord Hardwicke’s 
Marriage Act. It was competent for any 
two persons, by a written contract, or 
simply by a promise before witnesses, 
followed by cohabitation, to contract 
marriage. That was the state of the law 
up to 1723. Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage 
Act left banns very nearly as they were at 
the present moment. It was declared, that 
if one or two persons under age, and by 
whom licence was taken out were married, 
the marriage was to be null and void. 
What was the consequence? The matter 
went on until the complaints were so loud 
that the attention of the House was called 
to it. The House had to interpose, and 
by one of the strongest legislative measures 
ever passed, it rendered valid retrospectively 
the marriages that had taken place; it not 
merely rendered those marriages valid, but 
deprived of their vested rights, those whose 
interests arose in consequence of such mar- 
riages. These steps demonstrated that neither 
the Legislature nor the country could endure 
the restrictions imposed—that they were 
intolerable to the people, as the melancholy 
consequences he had stated originated in 
them. Lord Redesdale, with a laudable 
anxiety for preventing clandestine mar- 
riages, annexed conditions to the Act as it 
passed the House of Commons. When 
the Bill came down again to that House, 
he remembered that he strongly opposed 
those conditions, and he remembered that 
Mr. Canning said, that he would take the 
Act as it was, as he did not know that the 
Lords would pass another, and that the 
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defects in the Act might be amended in 
the next Session. Now what was the 
consequence? Why, in the next Session, 
at the very commencement of it, he be- 
lieved, a Bill was introduced to repeal 
these provisions, because they prevented 
the facilities to the solemnization of mar- 
riage. A Select Committee then sat on 
the subject of marriage for many months, 
and they were compelled to go back to the 
old law. But then again, as to marriages 
by licence, a person might go to any of 
the authorities who were empowered to 
grant licences—he might falsely swear he 
was of age—-he might give false names in the 
case of himself and of the woman whom he 
intended to marry, and thus every facility 
was given for the promotion of clandestine 
marriages. For where was the protection 
of an affidavit in these cases? But it 
never could be intended to shackle the 
marriage ceremony. By the Bill now pro- 
posed, the parties would have to go before 
the Registrar. The Registrars, it was to 
be presumed, would be respectable men. 
[An Hon, Alember observed, that the 
Registrars might abuse the power reposed 
in them.] It was to be presumed, that 
they would be well-conducted men. He 
believed that under the Registration Act, 
the guardians of unions would perform the 
duties intrusted to their care with accuracy 
and integrity. The right hon, Gentleman 
must be aware that this measure was in- 
tended to apply not only to members of 
the Established Church, but it was pro- 
posed to be extended to persons of all 
religious distinctions. They had en- 
deavoured by one Act to meet the views 
and wants of all parties, and in so doing 
they had fotally failed. It was impossible, 
by the agency of the publication of banns, 
to prevent clandestine marriages. He 
would admit, that in some cases the clergy- 
man had objected to the solemnization of the 
marriage. Now he spoke from experience 
when he said, that the clergymen of the 
Church of England did not consider them- 
selves authorized to defer a marriage if the 
banns had been published, or a licence 
were produced, unless there was something 
so extraordinary or conspicuous in the 
conduct or appearance of the parties as to 
induce them to pause—and such a case as 
this did not occur once in five years. 
From clergymen of the Church of England. 
who had applied to him, he knew that their 
impression was that it was their duty to 
proceed with the solemnization of the 
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marriage. He had to observe, that it 
would be the duty of the Registrars under 
this Bill, and there were provisions ex- 
ptessly to punish them for neglect, to take 
care that all the enactments were strictly 
carried into effect; and he believed it 
would be found that if the directions con- 
tained in this Act were strictly complied 
with, the consequence of the notice so 
given by the Registrar would be of equal 
force and effect as the present impediments 
thrown in the way of clandestine marriages 
by the existing law. It had been said, 
that this would be onerous upon the mem- 
bers of the Church of England, It was 
entirely at the discretion of the party 
whether the banns were published or not. 
One of the clauses of the Bill provided, 
that no person, vicar or curate, should be 
obliged to publish the banns for any persons 
whatsoever. He thought that the system 
of keeping open the books of registration 
would be found very efficient as a preven- 
tive of clandestine marriages. At the 
same time he cordially agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman in a most earnest 
wish to provide every possible means of 
security towards that end, but if the Bill, 
as it stood, were defective in such par- 
ticulars, the House would have every oppor- 
tunity, when they got into Committee 
upon it, of supplying all that might be 
required, 

Sir Robert Inglis was glad to see that 
the present discussion had been conducted 
throughout without the oceurrence of any 
observations inconsistent with the impor- 
tance of the subject; and he trusted that 
nothing would fall from him which could 
be construed as irrelevant to the matter 
before the House. He begged, however, 
in limine, to make a solemn objection to 
the principle proposed to be recognised by 
this Bill that marriages could be celebrated 
by any other mode than as a religious 
act. He claimed on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Established Church, that they 
should enjoy the same privileges and cere- 
monies in respect to marriage as they did 
at present, and that new burdens should 
not be imposed upon them, for the sake of 
affording relief to the Dissenters. He 
thought a Bill might be framed for afford- 
ing reliefto Dissenters without the neces- 
sity of imposing any new burdens upon 
those who adhered to the doctrines of the 
Church of England. It was the duty of 
that House at the same time that they 
proceeded to inquire into and to redress 
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the grievance complained of by the Dis- 
senters from the Church of England, to 
remember that the latter were especially 
under the protection of the Legislature, 
and not to oppress them with a Bill of 
pains and penalties, such as the present 
would prove to be against them. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down had amply described the defects 
of the present system of marriages, but he 
had not replied to the objections of his 
right hon, Friend (Mr. Goulburn) to the 
defects in the present Bill, particularly 
that relating to the difficulty of entering 
caveats against marriages under the regu- 
lations proposed. He trusted, if the hon. 
and learned Member should rise again on 
the subject, he would take notice of his 
right hon. Friend’s objections. 

Bill read a second time. 

On the motion that it be committed, 

Sir Robert Peel said, that whilst he 
was perfectly ready to concur in any mea- 
sure which seemed likely to give satisfac- 
tory relief to the conscientious scruples of 
Dissenters, and whilst he fully concurred 
in the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets as to the 
importance of guarding against imposition 
and clandestine marriages, at the same 
time he thought, that in giving relief to 
the conscientious scruples of Dissenters, 
the House should take especial care not to 
wound the feelings or offend the consci- 
entious scruples of the members of the 
Church of England. He premised that 
it was proposed by the present Bill, speak- 
ing here apart from any consideration of 
the particular case of the Dissenters, to 
give the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, who, be it recollected, made no com- 
plaint of the present system of marriages, 
a new method of entering into the state of 
matrimony without the necessity for any 
religious ceremony. That was a provi- 
sion which appeared to him perfectly un- 
necessary towards the main object of the 
Bill, namely, that of affording relief to the 
conscientious scruples of Dissenters. He 
should therefore give notice, that in the 
Committee on the Bill, he should call at- 
tention to that particular feature in its 
provisions, and take the sense of the 
House upon it. 

Mr. Wilks said, that the right hon, 
Gentleman had candidly made the declar- 
ation of kindly disposition towards the 
Dissenters of England, and he in return 
begged to disclaim any intention on the 
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part of the Dissenters of imposing a Bill 
of pains and penalties upon the members 
of the Established Church. He consci- 
entiously believed that the present mea- 
sure would prove as beneficial to the in- 
terests and convenience of the members of 
the Established Church as to the Dissen- 
ters themselves. 
Bill to be committed. 


Bisnorric of Durnam.] Lord Jobn 
Russell moved the second reading of the 
Bishopric of Durham Bill. 

Sir Robert Peel asked whether the noble 
Lord had any objection to state what was 
intended in respect to the University of 
Durham ? 

Lord John Russell was understood to 
say, that that matter was as yet entirely 
open. There might be some difficulty in 
the present state of proceedings in settling 
it, as the Bishop of Durham was to take 
the see with certain regulations, and under 
certain restrictions, which were hereafter 
to be defined. 

Sir Robert Peel ventured to express an 
earnest hope that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in whatever measures they might 
adopt, would fulfil the intentions of the 
late Bishop of Durham in respect to this 
subject. 

Mr. Jervis hoped, that not one penny 
of the revenue of the see would be applied 
to the purposes of the University of Dur- 
ham, unless the Dissenters of the north 
of England were equally admissible to it 
as the Members of the Established Church. 
It was the principle of all, or nearly all, 
the universities of Europe, that parties 
were admitted without distinction of reli- 
gion, and he did not see why the same 
principle should not apply to this new 
university, the more particularly as the 
two universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
were closed to all but members of the 
Established Church. It was, he thought, 
monstrous in the present day to confine 
establishments for the dissemination of 
learning to one religious denomination 
only. He would appeal tothe noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) below him, who had 
ever shown himself the friend of the Dis- 
senters and of religious toleration, and 
put it to him whether he would sanction 
an exclusive establishment of this kind. 
He hoped that in this, or early in the next 
session, the noble Lord would be prepared 
with some measure by which Dissenters of 
the north, as well as members of the Estab- 
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lished Church, would be equally adinissi- 
ble to this University. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor differed wholly from 
the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who last addressed the House. 
He looked on the University of Durham 
as a splendid monument of the munifi- 
cence of the late most estimable prelate, 
and believed it was well known that it was 
the intention of that right reverend Prelate 
that it should be for the clergy of the 
north. That intention would be altoge- 
ther defeated if it were thrown open to 
Dissenters; and for his own part he 
would rather see the whole establishment 
fall to the ground, than that it should be 
open to Dissenters. He regretted that 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had 
not been prepared to give an answer to the 
right hon. Baronet, as to the intentions of 
Government with respect to this Univer- 
sity. ‘The intentions of the late right rev. 
Prelate with respect to the Durham Uni- 
versity were notorious, and had received 
the sanction of Earl Grey. It was’ the 
wish of the right reverend Prelate that the 
income of three stalls in the cathedral of 
Durham should be reserved for the sala- 
ries of the warden and professors. Now, 
this sum he thought should be held in 
trust by the bishop for these purposes. 
With respect to the Biil before the House, 
he thought there were parts of it with 
which the inhabitants of the county and 
of the city which he had the honour to 
represent would be greatly dissatisfied. 
There was the abolition of local courts 
and other institutions which the late bishop 
had fostered with great care. He did not 
think that the administration of justice 
would be better or cheaper in consequence 
of those changes. On these accounts he 
was anxious that time should be given for 
the due consideration of the Bill before it 
went into Committee, for he feared the 
time would come when some of the pro- 
posed changes would be regretted by all 
classes in the country. He thought the 
income of the see was so much reduced in 
the Bill, that he did not hesitate to say, it 
would be found diflicult to get persons to 
accept the see with such limited means, 
He also objected to the Bill, that in the 
application of the surplus revenue it made 
no provision for the spiritual wants of 
many parts of the county. All that the 
Bill proposed was, to plunder the see of a 
part of its revenues, to enrich other parts 
of the county, In conclusion, the hon, 
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Member repeated his objection to seeing 
the University of Durham thrown open to 
Dissenters, and he added that the Dissen- 
ters of Durham did not look upon the 
University with any hostile feeling ; on 
the Contrary, they regarded it as an estab- 
lishment which would be greatly beneficial 
to the neighbourhood, The hon, Member, 
after thanking the right hon Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, for the interest he 
took in the University, pave notice, that 
should the Government determine not to 
fulfil the intentions of the late Bishop with 
respect to it, he should feel it his duty to 
Oppose any measure they might introduce 
with that object, 

Lord John Russell rose in consequence 
of the last remark of the hon. Gentleman 
concerning Earl Grey, and his wish that a 
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University should be established in Dur- 


ham. It was quite true that that noble Lord 
ad expressed an anxious wish that there 
should be a University established in the 
north; and he (Lord John Russell) be- 
lieved that there were two points on which 
the late Bishop of Durham and Lord Grey 
had differed, while they agreed in the ex- 
pediency and propriety of appropriating a 
certain portion of the revenues of the 
chapter and see of Durham to the support 
of that University. The first related to 
the income of the stalls applied to the pro- 
fessorships, Lord Grey thinking—and jn 
his opinion most judiciously —. that the 
whole income of a stall would be much 
too large a salary with which to endow a 
simple professorship, 
the late Bishop to the Proposition of Lord 
Grey might be deemed very natural and 
Very just at the time at which it was made, 
the right reverend Prelate not liking, per- 
haps, as there was no general measure 
upon the subject, to break in upon the 
particular constitution of the establish. 
ment of Durham. 
point to which allusion Was necessary, in 
consequence of the feeling which Lord 
Grey had been said to have expressed of de- 
cided dissent from the opinion of the late 
lamented Prelate. The Bishop expressed 
his opinion that the emoluments of the 
University should be completely and en- 
tirely confined to the members of the 
Church of England. From that opinion 
Lord Grey did not dissent; but he ex- 
pressed (as he had been lately informed) 
his strong and decided opinion that with 


respect to all honours, including under the 
term grees, they ought to be Open to 
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religious persuasion, The 
Durham did not agree in 
that opinion in the terms in which Lord 
Grey stated it; so that when that noble 
Lord’s opinion was referred to as that of a 
minister most anxious to see a Universit 
established in the north, he (Lord John 
Russell) thought it due to him to mention, 
that he stated at the time that while he 
Was most anxious to see such a University 
there established, his anxiety was equally 
great to see it established, if possible, on 
those principles of religious freedom, by 
which all persons in the north might enjoy 
the benefits of study, and the honours then 
to be attained, without reference to their 
religious creeds, 

Sir Robert Inglis said, this University 
was established five years ago, out of the 
funds of the late Bishopof Durham, outof the 
revenue of the Church for the promotion 
of the Church Establishment, and it would 
be as unjust to divert that University to 
other objects than those contemplated b 
the founder as it would be to divest the 
funds of any noble Lord who had invested 
them in any foundation of any kind what- 
ever, The founder had always a right to 
limit the appropriation, The Bill ro- 
posed to separate the spiritual from the 
temporal duties of the Bishop of Durham, 
and Consequently to deprive that Prelate 
of much of the dignity which now attached 
to his office, Against this he begged 
leave to enter his protest. He did not 
think there were too many of what were 
technically speaking, called prizes in the 
Church ; ‘and, great as was the outcry 
against the large income attached to the 
bishopric of Durham, this he would con- 
fidently say, that no income, however 
large, could have been spent in a manner 
more consistent with the spirit of true 
Christianity or more calculated to promote 
the welfare of the community than the in- 
come of that see by the late Bishop. By 
little and little they sought to deprive the 
Church of England of its temporal dig- 
nities, but its spiritual character was for- 
tunately beyond the reach of its assailants, 

tr. Pease said, that the Church Com. 
mission having reported so completely 
upon the state of the bishopric of Durham, 
and it being concluded that it was no 
longer for the interests of that bishopric, 
nor for the good of the Established Church, 
that so large a sum should remain in the 
hands of one individual, while there ex. 
isted districts in the county in which the 
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money was needed, and in which it might 
be applied to much greater effect in for- 
warding the cause of religion, and of the 
common happiness of the people, the 
House was bound to consider well whe- 
ther they could co-operate with a Govern- 
ment disposed to carry the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners into effect. 
He felt bound to say, that he could not 
co-operate with the Government if the 
money were to be appropriated as he un- 
derstood it would be. There was an in- 
creasing population in the county of 
Durham much in want of instruction ; 
and he was not prepared to give to the 
opulent town of Manchester, rivalling the 
first of our cities in wealth and importance, 
or to the rich agricultural district of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, those funds 
which could be well applied in the gene- 
ral cause of religion, and for the spread 
of education and morality among a class 
of people who, though they were his con- 
stituents, were, he grieved to say, very 
devoid of that which was likely to pro- 
mote happiness among men. It hap- 
pened to be the practice in that county to 
accompany the calendar of prisoners for 
trial at the Assizes with a statement, 
showing tothe Judge upon Circuit what 
proportion of the prisoners were educated, 
how many could read and write, &c. The 
following remarks had been made by the 
Judge in his charge :—-‘ The list before 
him presented a larger display of the more 
atrocious description of crimes than the 
calendar for the Central Criminal Court 
for Middlesex had exhibited during the 
Jast twelve months. He knew not whe- 
ther this was to be attributed to the state 
of instruction in this county; but he 
feared that where they were perpetrated, 
religion and morality had not spoken to 
the hearts of the inhabitants. He had not 
seen the name of any person who read 
well, or was tolerably instructed, in that 
calendar.” He asked, then, that some 
consideration might be given to the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which his consti- 
tuents were. ‘There could not be the 
same feeling entertained with respect to 
the funds of the bishopric of Durham, as 
could be indulged in by an individual 
looking to ecclesiastical revenues springing 
from other sources, and aiming at other 
ends and objects. The greater part of 
these funds were of peculiar origin, and 
were appropriated to the keeping up of 
that princely and palatinate jurisdiction 
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which was at present annexed to the see. 
Unless the Crown were disposed to relieve 
the county of Durham of the various ex- 
penses arising out of the holding of Courts, 
the many appointments, conservatorships 
of rivers, &c., which were at present borne 
by it, he apprehended that there could be 
no ground for the proposed diversion of 
the funds into other districts. He felt 
bound, therefore, to protest against such 
an abstraction of a large portion of the re- 
venues of the bishopric from the county, 
and to give his support to every proposi- 
tion which, while it avoided all needless 
interference with the feelings of members 
of the Established Church, gave at the 
same time to all in that part of the coun- 
try the opportunity of enjoying a liberal 
education—such, indeed, as every member 
of that Church must wish a Dissenter to 
receive, if he were a friend to his own re- 
ligion, on the principle that such an edu- 
cation would supply those clear and en- 
lightened views of which the Dissenter 
was supposed to be in need, and the want 
of which were alleged to be the cause of 
his dissent. Under these circumstances, 
he hoped that the House would place that 
University on a liberal, extended, and 
open footing ; nothing was more desirable 
for the county of Durham, aud even for 
the University itself, which, without being 
so placed, would not thrive. With re- 
spect to the Court of Common Pleas, and 
the minor arrangements affecting other in- 
stitutions, he believed that the Govern- 
ment would not press the alterations pro- 
posed by the Bill on those points, if it 
were proved that the county relied on the 
continuance of those Courts for the attain- 
ment of expeditious and cheap justice. 
Mr. Roebuck thought it the greatest sa- 
tire which could be pronounced on the 
Church, that the district of the country 
where the richest bishopric in England 
was situated, should contain, as it was 
stated, the most demoralised people. 
When the Church had in its possession 
large sums of money which were diverted 
from their proper objects, it was the duty 
of Parliament to interfere, for the purpose 
of compelling a just application of them. 
Bill read a second time. 


ABOLITION OF Stavery (Jamarca).] 
Sir George Grey moved the third reading 
of the Slavery Abolition (Jamaica) Bill. 

Mr. 7. Gladstone was desirous, before 
this Bill passed, to draw a declaration from 
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the hon. Gentleman, the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, to the effect that this 
Bill was not intended to imply that the 
Legislature of Jamaica had been guilty of 
bad faith, with reference to the conduct 
which they deemed it necessary to adopt 
in regard to the Governor, Lord Sligo, but 
that they had rather been compelled to 
resort to it, from a combination of unfor- 
tunate circumstances. All he desired was, 
that his hon. Friend should give the House 
an assurance that this Bill, which overrode 
the legislative privileges of the Assembly 
of Jamaica, was not intended as a measure 
for identifying the steps taken by Lord 
Sligo, with the determination of Parlia- 
ment on the question to which they re- 
ferred. He was anxious that this Act 
should not be regarded as an unnecessary 
interference with the local legislature, but 
merely as a subsidiary enactment for car- 
rying into execution the principles of the 
measures passed by Parliament for the 
abolition of slavery in the colonies. 

Sir George Grey said, that he had dis- 
tinctly stated on moving for leave to bring 
in this Bill, that it was not meant to con- 
vey any opinion by its proposal as to the 
difference which occurred between Lord 
Sligo and the Legislature of Jamaica; but 
that it was intended to declare, that a case 
of necessity was made out for the inter- 
ference of the Imperial Parliament for the 
purpose of removing an admitted defect in 
the law, which seriously affected the ap- 
prenticed slaves, over whose interests Par- 
liament was bound by every obligation to 
keep a careful watch. 

Mr. Hume admitted that Parliament 
was bound to take care that the stipula- 
tions of that Act, which cost the country 
a sum of twenty millions, were complied 
with, but warned the House against unne- 
cessarily interfering with those concerns 
for which the local legislature were pre- 
pared to legislate. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


Enlistment of Sailors. 


ENLISTMENT OF SartLors.] On the 
Motion for the House to resolve itself into 
a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Buckingham said, that he was 
anxious to receive from the Under-Secre- 
tary for the Admiralty some information 
on a subject of considerable interest. It 
was no doubt in the recollection of the 
House, that those who supported the Bill 
which passed last Session for the encou- 
ragement of voluntary enlistment of sea- 
men, dwelt strongly on the probability of 
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sailors becoming more ready to enlist if 
the measure which held out such hopes 
to them were allowed to pass. An oppor- 
tunity had very recently occurred for test- 
ing the correctness of that statement, in 
consequence of the increase in the number 
of men required for the navy. Statements 
had appeared in the public papers that 
there was considerable difficulty in pro- 
curing men for the service. But from the 
information which he received from Ports- 
mouth, there never was a period in naval 
history when men entered the service with 
so much alacrity. He was desirous, 
therefore, to know whether his informa- 
tion was well-founded ? 

Mr. Charles Wood felt the greatest plea- 
sure in stating that the account given by 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Buckingham) 
was perfectly correct. In consequence of 
the inducements held out for promoting 
the voluntary enlistment of seamen, there 
never was a period when they entered he 
service so readily and so rapidly as within 
the last fortnight. He had been informed 
that the fishermen and boatmen who used 
formerly to run away through fear of im- 
pressment, now cheerfully and willingly 
came forward to enter. 

The House went into a Committee of 


Suppty—Navy Estimares.] On the 
question that 24,330/. be granted for the 
wages of workmen in foreign dockyards, 

Sir E£. Codrington rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the inadequate wages 
received by the workmen in the dockyards, 
They had been praised by the Admiralty, 
but their wages had been reduced from 
27. 17s. per week, in 1814, to 1d. 7s. 6d. 
in 1821. Since then their ship money had 
been taken away, and a considerable num- 
ber of them had been turned adrift without 
either pay or pension. In many cases, 
too, no allowance had been made to the 
shipwrights and others who had received 
hurts in the service. This conduct he 
considered very injurious to the public, 
for, in case of a war, the services of such 
men would be required, and then it would 
not be possible to obtain them. 

Mr. Charles Wood admitted, that the 
dock-yard wrights were a most exemplary 
body of men, but when they received 
nearly 31. per week, they were obviously 
paid at too high arate. Sir James Gra- 
ham, when first Lord of the Admiralty, 
had ascertained that the average rate of 
wages in private yards was 4s. per day, 


and the wages paid in the King’s dock- 
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yards exceeded the average of the wages| Mr. Charles Wood defended the vote. 
paid in private dock-yards. The men in] All the information was given in the esti- 
them, too, had the chance of a pension, | mate which could be useful to the House, 
and they had medical assistance whenever | and he had explained, on introducing the 
they were laid up by accidents. He con- | estimates, that this sum was demanded on 
sidered those statements a_ sufficient|the responsibility of the Government. 
answer to the observations of the gallant | Timber was not purchased as the hon, 
Admiral though the Admiralty he was sure | Member said privately, it was sometimes 
had every wish to treat the men in ques- | bought by contract and sometimes by 
tion with the greatest consideration, know- | private bargain as circumstances dictated ; 
ing that their services were indispensable, | and he was ready to maintain that no 

Vote agreed to. more than the fair market price had been 

On the question that 71,43i0., for com- | paid for timber. With respect to Captain 
pleting the sum necessary for the purchase | Symonds, he had only to say that persons 
of naval stores, be granted to his Majesty. | who, without the smallest disrespect to 

Mr. George F. Young thought this vote | the hon. Member were by profession far 
ought to be accompanied by detailed state- | more competent to form an opinion on 
ments of what the money was wanted for. | the subject, had expressed themselves in 
He must complain too of the manner in| terms of high commendation upon the 
which the timber store for the navy was! subject of his experiments in naval archi- 
obtained. Instead of being procured by; tecture. The hon. Member complained 
public contract, it was made the subject of | of the waste of stores by Captain Sy- 
private arrangement with parties possessing | monds’s experiments; the fact was, that 
influence with the Admiralty. If it were | the quantity of timber required each year 
left to public competition, a great saving} had been gradually diminishing from 
would result. The public market also | 21,000 loads in 1829, to 9,000 loads in 
would be less liable to fluctuations, and| 1834; yet there were more ships at 
the public and individuals would both be! sea in 1834 and more building than in 
benefited by open competition. He ob-| 1829. He must deny too that Captain 
jected also to the vote because he believed | Symonds’s ships were altered either during 
there was no responsibility that the stores| the building or after they were built. 
would be properly applied. He must} Ail Captain Symonds’s ships had been 








' 


complain too of the lavish expenditure of | finished according to the designs first 
stores, occasioned by the experiments in | laid down, and almost all other ships 
naval architecture now being made by| were altered in the progress of construct- 
Captain Symonds. He had a great re-| ing them, He should be ready to meet 
spect for that officer, but he thought that| the hon. Member when he made any 
gentlemen brought up to the business of ; direct charges; at present the hon. Mem- 
ship-building, were more likely to build | ber only made insinuations, 

ships well, than a naval officer with whom | Admiral Adam confirmed all that his 
every vessel he constructed was an experi- | hon. Friend, the Secretary of the Admi- 
ment. Such a proceeding was extravagant | ralty had said, with respect to Captain 
and disastrous. Captain Symondsclaimed | Symonds’s character and his merit as a 
to have discovered a new principle of ship- | ship-builder. 

building. For his part he did not believe| Sir George Clerk, while he admitted 
in its efficacy, but all the old ships would | Captain Symonds’s merits, objected to 
be pulled to pieces to build new ships} the system of making a naval officer sur- 
on Captain Symonds’s plan. He could | veyor of the navy. The surveyor of the 
have no confidence in estimates prepared | navy ought to be well instructed in, and 
under such auspices, particularly as several | conversant with, naval architecture. 

of Captain Symonds’sships had beenaltered | Admiral Adam praised the construction 
while building, and altered after they had | of Captain Symonds’s ships; and, advert- 
been built. He repeated that he objected | ing to the Barham and the Vernon, ob- 
to the whole sum being proposed in aj] served, that although the Barham did 
lump. He thought that when money | much better than he expected, the Vernon 
to such an amount was called for, details | greatly exceeded her-_in stability. 

Should be given, and he was afraid that} Vote agreed to. 

those who had the management of this} On the question that a sum not exceed 
department were inadequate to the task. | ing 99,256/, be granted to his Majesty to 
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defray the expense of conveying convicts 
to New South Wales, 

Mr. Goulburn said, he would take that 
opportunity of alluding to the two convict 
vessels, the George the Third and the 
Neva, which had recently been wrecked, 
and of the dreadful loss of life by which 
the wreck of each had been attended. 
Looking at the length of the voyage, and 
the number of human lives at stake, it 
was highly necessary that none but vessels 
of the most sea-worthy class should be 
employed on this ervice. He thought it 
would be highly satisfactory to the House 
and to the country, if the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. C. Wood) would take this 
opportunity of stating what had been the 
result of the inquiries made ‘by the 
Government as to the loss of the two 
vessels he had named, and also whether 
there had been any change introduced 
either into the mode of surveying vessels 
previous to their being taken up for this 
service, or in the rate that was paid for 
them when they were so taken up— 
whether in fact any such change had been 
adopted as could lead to the supposition 
that a better class of vessels would for the 
future be employed. 

Mr. Charles Wood replied, that the 
most minute inquiries had been made into 
the circumstances attending the wreck of 
the vessels to which his right hon. Friend 
had referred; and if a wish to that effect 
were expressed, he should be willing and 
happy to place the whole of the informa- 
tion which had been obtained on the subject 
before the House. With respect to the 
mode of taking up convict ships, he begged 
to state, that since the year 1833, such 
alterations had been made as_ necessarily 
secured the employment of a better, more 
comfortable, and more sea-worthy class 
of vessels than those formerly engaged in 
this service. Before any vessel was taken 
up in any port, it was surveyed, and must 
be favourably reported of by the resident 
agent of the Government, assisted by a 
naval officer and an intelligent shipwright. 
In the case ofthe George the Third, the 
parties who surveyed her and upon whose 
approval she was taken up, declared that 
when she Jeft Deptford she was in every 
respect, a fit and proper vessel for the 
purpose for which she was to be employed, 
and that her subsequent loss could not in 
any way be ascribed to her want of sea- 
worthiness. The result of the inquiries 
which had been made upon the subject 
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went, indeed, directly to show that the 
loss of the George the Third was attri« 
butable, not to any defect or decay in 
herself, but to the attempt to carry her 
through a dangerous and not well known 
strait. As to the Neva, the most rigid 
investigation had been instituted into its 
character before it was permitted to sail ; 
and it was declared sea-worthy not only by 
the Government surveyor but by the 
surveyor of Lloyd’s, an impartial witness. 
Very considerable expense had been 
incurred to repair that ship. 

Mr. Chapman said, the loss of the 
vessel in question had not so much to do 
with the character of the vessel as with 
the temerity of the commander in putting 
it through this difficult strait at night. 

Mr. George F. Young said, that though 
the George the Third and the Neva were old 
vessels, they happened to be good ones for 
the service they were engaged in; but it 
was the system of taking up and inspecting 
vessels that was so defective. For instance, 
the Anne was reported when taken up by 
the Government inspectors, as fit for the 
service ; but the economical system they 
were restricted to, did not enable them to 
look deep enough, and it was only after- 
wards, when an accident obliged the Anne 
to undergo a slight repair for the fitting of 
a new fore-foot, that it was discovered that 
her principal timbers were in such an un- 
sound state that if sent to sea in the state 
the inspectors had pronounced her fit for 
service she must have certainly foundered 
in the first gale. To attain the results 
they desired, Government must establish 
a more liberal rate of allowance for in- 
spection, and then only superior vessels 
would be taken up, for which, of course, 
they must pay a higher rate of freight. 
Thus only could they obtain good vessels 
for such a service. 

Mr. Thornely had been credibly in- 
formed that the Neva was twenty years 
old. If so, the Admiralty were certainly 
not justified in hiring such a vessel 
without a strict examination into her 
soundness. He, however, was of opinion, 
that no vessel ought to be employed for so 
important a purpose as the conveyance of 
hundreds of human beings if her age ex- 
ceeded eight or ten years. 

Mr. Hume said, that taking the state- 
ment as true, that the Neva was twenty 
years old, the Admiralty had certainly 
failed to justify the manner in which she 
had been hired, 
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Mr. Wakley also thought the explana- 
tion offered by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Wood very unsatisfactory. Nor was there 
any intimation that the system would be 
abandoned. 

Sir Thomas Troubridge wished that 
those hon. Gentlemen who seemed to 
know so much of nautical affairs would 
explain to the House how any vessel, be 
she of whatever class, could run among 
rocks at nine miles an hour with dou- 
ble-reefed topsails without going to pieces. 

Mr. Wakley said, that he had once 
been a voyage to the East Indies, and 
therefore, knew something about the sea 
and about ships, and he would himself 
be glad to know what sort of a commander 
he would be who would have the temerity 
to run among rocks, with double-reefed 
topsails, at nine miles an hour. 

Sir Thomas Troubridye said, that from 
the rock not having been properly laid 
down in the chart, the Captain had run 
upon the rock in ignorance. 

Mr. Charles Wood read a testimonial 
of the commander’s fitness, from which it 
appeared that he had had a previous 
experience of the navigation of the seas 
in which the vessel was wrecked, and 
that he had not been chosen to the 
command of the vessel without having had 
the highest character from naval officers. 

Mr. Hume said, that after this testi- 
monial, there could be no further doubt 
as to the previous fitness of the commander; 
but it must still be remembered by the 
Admiralty that there was such a thing as 
examination. He still maintained, that no 
vessel ought to be hired for such a purpose 
as this, unless her soundness had been 
previously ascertained by competent sur- 
veyors. 

Mr. George F. Young hoped, that this 
discussion would at least have one good 
effect, in showing to the Government that 
it would, in future, be better to have 
testimonials to the fitness of commanders 
and examination of the soundness of ves- 
sels before hiring them to perform this most 
important service, rather than to expose 
themselves tothose suspicions, which, how- 
ever unfounded they might be, were never- 
theless excited when those unfortunate 
occurrences took place. 

Sir G. Clerk hoped, that in future none 
but A. | vessels would be employed. As 
this was the last vote, he could not but 
compliment the hon. Secretary on the 
clearness with which the estimates had 
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been laid before the House. At the same 
time, however, he could but regret that 
there had been in the present case a 
departure from the practice of the esti- 
mates being introduced by a Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Mr.Wakley could not agree with the 
hon. Baronet in thinking that these esti- 
mates deserved credit for so much clear- 
ness ; and he should next Session, divide 
the House upon every estimate unless they 
were much more clear and explanatory. 

Vote agreed to. 


el de el 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 18, 1836. 

MrnuTes.]} Bills. Read a first time:—Mutiny; Marine 
Mutiny; Slave Abolition (Jamaica); Writers to the Signet 
Widows’ Fund. 

Petitions presented. By Lord SEAGRAV«E, from the Dissenters 
of Hemel Hempstead, and Stroud, for Relief.—By the 
Earl of WESTMORELAND, from various Places, for an 
Alteration in the Ecclesiastical Courts’ Consolidating Bill 
as relates to the Probate of Wills.—By the Marquess o 
DownsHIRE, from Newry, against the Municipal Corpora 
tions’ Bill (Ireland).—By the Marquess of BREADALBANE, 
from Perth, in favour of the Municipal Corporations’ Bi 
(Ireland).—By Viscount MeLBourNe and Lord STAFFORD, 
from various Places, in favour of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill (Ireland)—By Lord Starrorp, from Rochester, 
against the Punishment of Death for any other Crime but 
Murder.—By Lord Wynrorp, from Beaconsfield, against 
Imprisonment for Debt.— By Lord TemPLeMORE, from 
Kileoursy, that Landlords who eject their Tenants may 
give them some Compensation, and that Poor-Laws may be 
introduced into Ireland. 

Corporation ReForM (IRELAND).] 
Lord Fitzgerald had to present a petition 
from the Mayor, Sheriffs, and Aldermen of 
Drogheda, against the Irish Municipal 

5 z 
Corporations Bill, which stood for a second 
reading this evening. The petitioners com- 
plained that the measure, if passed into a 
law, would be subversive of their rights 

rn] >] 
and would injuriously interfere with those 
privileges which the Corporation had long 
enjoyed. They stated, that they had re- 
ceived charters from James Ist and William 
3rd, and that the object of those charters 
was to protect and extend the Protestant 
religion in Ireland. They set forth that 
they had great reason to complain of the 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to 

inquire into the state of the Irish Munici- 

pal Corporations, who, they alleged, had 
not fairly taken the evidence relative to 
the administration of property intrusted to 
them for corporate purposes. On that 
point it was not his intention to enter into 
any argument or explanation ; but he was 
bound to say, with respect to those allega- 
tions, so made by the Commissioners, that 
the petitioners now, as they had done be- 
fore, challenged investigation, and invited 
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inquiry. They stated, that they would be 
able to establish, at the bar of that House, 
or before a Committee of that House, the 
fact, that in no instance had the corporate 
property been improperly used, but that it 
had constantly been appropriated to those 
objects for which it was originally given in 
trust. 
Petition to lay on the Table. 


War in Spain. 


War In Spain. ] The Earl of Aberdeen 
wished, before the House proceeded with 
the Orders of the Day, to ask a question 
of the noble Viscount. A short time since, 
he moved for copies of the correspondence 
between his Majesty's Minister in Spain, 
and the Spanish Government, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what had been done 
by the British Government to humanize in 
some degree the warfare that was carrying 
on in the Spanish previnces. The noble 
Viscount, in assenting to that motion, did 
not give their Lordships reason to expect 
that any very luminous or extensive cor- 
respondence would be produced. But, 
whatever correspondence might exist, cer- 
tainly no return had as yet been made. 
Now, he begged to observe, that the sub- 
ject was now of far more importance to 
this country, than when he had asked the 
question and made the motion to which he 
had alluded; for his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had thought proper, as it would ap- 
pear, and without solicitation, to embark 
his Majesty’s navy in this cut-throat sys- 
tem of warfare. In consequence of the 
support thus given by his Majesty's forces, 
the honour of this country, and the safety 
of our fellow-subjects were much more 
deeply called in question than when he 
made the motion relative to the correspond- 
ence. He, therefore, begged to be informed 
by the noble Viscount, whether he was 
aware of any reason to prevent the pro- 
duction of those papers, and farther, he 
would request of the uoble Viscount to 
give directions for their being speedily 
laid before the House. 

Viscount Melbourne did not know what 
was the reason of the delay, but he would 
take care that the papers should be laid 
before the House immediately. As to the 
steps which had been taken since the mo- 
tion of the noble Earl was made, he ad- 
mitted that they gave additional interest 
to the subject. With respect to the mea- 
sures that had been adopted to alter the 
character of the war in Spain, he was con- 
vinced that it would give great satisfaction 
to the noble Earl when he assured him, 
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that he had this day seen a despatch, which 
stated, contrary to the observations made 
in that House, as to the utter inefliciency 
of the convention to effect the purpose for 
which it was entered into, that that con. 
vention had been beneficially acted on in 
that part of the country to which it origin- 
ally had reference, and that it had been 
extended to Catalonia and other parts not 
at first contemplated. He was sure that it 
would be satisfactory to the noble Earl, 
and to the noble Duke (Wellington), to be 
informed, not only that the assertion that 
the convention had not been attended with 
any good effect, was not in accordance with 
the fact, but that it had tended, in a great 
degree, to make the war in Spain more 
humane, and to save a great number of lives. 


Rartway Biirs.] The Marquess of 
Lansdowne moved that the House should 
proceed to the further consideration of the 
Report made by the select Committee of 
the House of Commons, “ to inquire into 
the best modes by which information can 
be afforded to the House on the different 
Railway Bills, and the resolutions founded 
thereupon.” The noble Marquess, after a 
few prefatory observations, proposed that 
their Lordships should agree to the Reso- 
lutions of the House of Commons, to which 
he would add two other Resolutions — 
namely, “that the above Resolutions be 
not understood to dispense with the stand- 
ing orders heretofore observed by their 
Lordship’s House ;” and, “that where no 
parties shall appear in support of a petition 
against a Railway Bill, their Lordships 
shall exercise their discretion to inquire 
into the facts.” 

The Marquess of Londonderry could not 
avoid saying, that their Lordships were 
called on rather hastily to adopt those re- 
solutions, He understood, on the former 
evening, that the resolutions were to be 
printed, that noble Lords might thus have 
the liberty of consulting them. But such 
was not the fact. Early in the Session he 
had stated his general view of the railway 
question. In his opinion, a very great dis- 
tinction ought to be made between those 
railways that were constructed with a view 
to great public utility, great commercial 
advantages, the connecting large manufac- 
turing towns with other manufacturing 
towns, and that species of railways which 
were got up under the auspices of indivi- 
duals, as mere matters of speculation, par- 
ticularly in great mining counties. These 
latter ought not to ke encouraged. He 
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could not but disapprove of the manner in 
which some of those Bills had been sup- 
ported elsewhere. ‘There were in the county 
with which he was connected, two railways, 
one of which was, he believed, in conse- 
quence of the want of funds, and the loans 
which it was necessary to procure, actually 
in possession of the Government at that 
moment. He hoped that the noble Mar- 
quess would afford him an opportunity to 
offer some suggestions on the subject of 
railways, At the same time, he knew that 
it was a little disagreeable for any indivi- 
dual to bring forward resolutions when 
Government had charged itself with any 
particular measure. He wished, however, 
that this subject had been taken up by the 
noble Earl (Malmesbury) below him. His 
knowledge and experience would enable 
him to develope the effect which the rail. 
way system, if not vigilantly attended to, 
was likely to produce in different parts of 
the country. 

The Earl of Malmesbury had no ob- 
jection to avail himself of any information 
which might be derived from the proceed- 
ings of the Committee of the other House ; 
but their Lordships were bound, with refer- 
ence to such an important measure as this, 
to take it into their most serious considera- 
tion, and to discuss it fully. He thought, 
however, that the best way would be to 
refer the subject to a Select Committee, 
yarticularly as the landed interest might 
be seriously affected by these sort of railway 
speculations into which it was their Lord- 
ships’ duty to look with great strictness. 

The Earl of Wicklow had already ex- 
pressed sentiments similar to those of the 
noble Earl who had just sat down. He 
concurred in the Resolutions of the House 
of Commons; and he believed that it was 
incumbent upon their Lordships to take 
more than ordinary care in the considera- 
tion of this important subject. Their Lord 
ships were well aware of the difficulty 
in coming to a decision upon railways ; 
and there could be no doubt that if 
carried to the full extent to which there 
was reason to believe they might be, their 
Lordships would have much business of this 
nature before them. ‘There were no less 
than fifty or sixty Railroad Bills in the 
other House, shortly to come before their 
Lordships ; and as the guardians of the 
property and rights of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, it was their duty to devise means 
consistent with the forms and orders of 
their House, for promoting measures which 
were likely to tend to the future prosperity 
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of the country. He saw no better mode 
than the one suggested by his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Malmesbury), the appointment 
of a Select Committee, to take into con- 
sideration the means which can be devised 
for the purpose of facilitating the passage 
of such Bills through the House. 

Lord Abinger saw no objections to the 
resolution, provided the Committee on each 
Bill was at liberty to go into the inquiry in 
all cases in which it might deem inquiry 
necessary. 

Lord Ashburton was anxious that their 
Lordships should adopt the proper means 
to prevent serious injury resulting from 
the present mania, but at the same time 
they should do it temperately. he dis- 
pensing power of the Committee, proposed 
by the last resolutions of the noble Mar- 
quess, hardly gave suflicient latitude, be- 
cause there might be an opposition to a 
sill for only five minutes, and in that case, 
the Committee would be obliged to go into 
all the proofs already given before the 
other House. It was highly necessary that 
some means should be adopted to prevent 
such a public scandal as the expenditure of 
10,000/., 50,000/., or 60,000/,, in order to 
procure the passing of a private Bill. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne had not 
heard any objection to the resolutions, 
except the qualified one of his noble Friend 
who had just sat down. He concurred with 
his noble Friend, that a trifling alteration 
in the fifth resolution would give more 
latitude to the powers of the Committee, 
in dispensing with the necessity of entering 
upon the examination of evidence a second 
time ; and he would, therefore, make such 
an alteration. 

The Marquess of Londonderry begged 
to mention one or two of the hardships 
which had been already sustained through 
projects of this description. By the pro- 
spectus of the Clarence Railway scheme, 


|it appeared that the capital required was 





200,000/., but that amount being subscribed, 
it was declared, that there was no prospect 
of the undertaking succeeding with that 
sum, upon which the Company borrowed 
Exchequer-bills, at different periods, to 
the amount of 20,0002, 50,000/., and 
of 11,000/. The whole sum _ borrowed 
amounted to no less than 111,000/, and 
the whole expense had been 380,0002, 
for a work which yielded no more than 
2,500/. a-year. He was, therefore, induced 
to hope the noble Marquess would follow 
the suggestion of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Malmesbury), and appoint a Select 
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Committee to consider of the matter 
previous to the adoption of the resolutions. 
The Resolutions were agreed to. 


Corporation Reform 


CorporATION ReForm (IRELAND ). | 
Viscount Melbourne moved that the Order 
of the Day for the second reading of the 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill be 
read. The Order having been read, the 
noble Viscount moved that the following 
passage in the King’s Speech be read, 
which was read accordingly. 

“ You are already in possession of the Report 
of the Commission appointed to inquire into 
the state of the Municipal Corporations in 
Ireland. I entertain a hope that it will be in 
your power to apply to all the defects and evils 
which may have been shown to exist in those 
institutions a remedy founded upon the same 
principles as those of the Acts which have 
been already passed for England and Scot- 
land,’ 


The noble Lord then said, that in moving 
the second reading of the Bill for the regu- 
lation of the Municipal Corporations in 
Ireland, sent up to their Lordships by the 
House of Commons, he begged in the first 
place to observe, and he should do so with- 
out any view whatever of dictating to their 
Lordships, or of calling on them merely 
to register the edicts of any other assembly, 
that this Bill in all its parts, in all its pro- 
visions, in all its details, and in all the re- 
gulations it proposed to carry into effect, 
came up to that House recommended by a 
very considerable majority of the House of 
Commons. But what he begged leave 
more particularly to point out was, that 
with respect to its general object, the re. 
formation of the Corporations as they at 
present exist, with respect to the admission 
that they cannot remain in their present 
state, that they are in themselves faulty 
and inconsistent with the present state of 
society, it came up recommended by an 
unanimous vote of the other House. There 
was no difference of opinion manifested in 
debate on that point. It was admitted by 
all, that no other conclusion could be drawn 
from the Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by his Majesty, and which was on 
their Lordships’ Table, than that these 
Corporations, as they now existed, could 
be tolerated no longer. This Bill was 
founded, as was the Bill of last Session, 
upon the Report of that Commission. But 
fur some observations made in the early 
part of the evening, he was going to state, 
that he had not heard a single word of the 
objection advanced in the course of last 
Session upon the Bill for the regulation of 
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Municipal Corporations in England, very 
unjustly, in his opinion, but still very 
strongly, and not without some effect upon 
the minds of their Lordships; he had not 
heard any condemnation of the conduct of 
the Commissioners, or of the manner in 
which they had conducted their inquiry, or 
of the results they had deduced from it. 
He was going to say that he had heard no 
accusations of partiality, no aspersions cast 
on their conduct, no imputation of un- 
worthy motives, or anything that could 
detract from, or diminish the authority of 
their Report and of their recommendations. 
Certainly the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Fitzgerald), in presenting a petition that 
evening in behalf of the town and city of 
Drogheda, had stated some imputations on 
the conduct of the Commissioners who ex- 
amined into the state of that city. Of 
course, upon that matter, he could at pre 
sent give no opinion whatever; but with 
that exception at least, he was entitled to 
say, that up to the present moment, this 
Report was unattacked, and had been ad- 
mitted to give a fair picture of the state of 
the Irish Corporations, the way in which 
they discharged their duties, the abuses 
which prevailed in them, the insufficient 
manner in which they fulfilled their pre- 
sent object, and the ends for which they 
were instituted, and of the necessity of ap- 
plying to them a temperate and cautious, 
but, at the same time, an effectual reform. 
Their Lordships were probably aware from 
the Report, that these Corporations were 
greatly more close, greatly more corrupt, 
and consequently greatly more irresponsible, 
than even those to which, notwithstanding 
all the evidence heard last Session at the Bar 
of their Lordship’s House, notwithstanding 
all the eloquence of the learned counsel 
who commented on it, and the very great 
effect it produced upon many noble Lords, 
they had thought proper ultimately to ap- 
ply a very searching and decisive remedy. 
It was stated in the Report— 


“ Tn the great majority of the Corporations 
no right or inchoate title to admission as a 
freemen or member is now recognized, and ade 
mission or exclusion depends on the mere 
pleasure of a select or governing body. Where 
such rights are acknowledged to exist, they 
vary considerably in the different Corpora- 
tions. 

“The modes of admission which have be« 
come established in most Corporations, have 
further contributed to limit the number of free« 
men, and prevent the formation of a general 
and comprehensive commonalty. 

“ The Charters of James I., as already stated, 
vested in the chief officer and free burgesses 
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of admitting the members of the commonalty. 
Select or governing bodies, under the name of 


fArrit 18} 


Common Councils, becaine generally estab- | 


lished in the ancient Corporations, and appear 


on the merits of the claims to freedom, and of 
granting or withholding admission. 

‘* They exercised also, without limit as to 
numbers, the power of admitting whom they 
pleased, by what is generally termed ‘ special 
grace.’ 

‘“‘ Possessed of these powers, the governing 


bodies have too commonly used them without 


scruple, not as trusts to be exercised for the 
benefit of the community, but as the means of 
attaining for themselves an exclusive dominion 
over the general inhabitancy, and political in- 
fluence in the election of Meimbers of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The course which they seem to have 
almost universally pursued for this object has 
been to concede, with the utmost parsimony, 
to the inhabitants the right to become members 
of the Corporations as freemen.” 

The close nature and constitution of these 
Corporations, he must remind their Lord- 
ships, were very greatly aggravated and 
increased by the Act 21 George 2nd, for 
which the ancestor of the present Lord 
Privy Seal was generally held responsible 
—why he could hardly conceive, and still 
less appreciate the motives by which he 
was said to have been actuated. That Act 
made residence in the governing body en- 
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to which there was no opportunity of call- 
ing the corporate officers to account, and 
in which the legal proceedings were so 


to have early acquired the privilege of deciding prolix, expensive, and so dilatory, that it 


was impossible to procure a speedy and 
effectual redress. Such a state of things 
naturally generated abuses which it was 
unwise and imprudent, especially when they 
were determined to reform them, to inquire 
into and press upon with tco much bitterness 
and severity. He should look more,—as in 
the case of the English Corporations, for, 
if their Lordships recollected, by the argu- 
ments he had employed, he had maintained 
the propriety of reforming them on the 
ground of the political evils which resulted 
from them—he should look much more to 
the divisions and hostility, the enmity and 
animosity, existing in the corporate towns 
of Ireland, than to any strong cases of 


| abuse or malversation which had been ad- 


tirely unnecessary, under the pretence that | 


there were, in many towns, not sufficient | 


Protestants to form these Corporations. 


On that ground persons were placed in the | 


Corporations who were quite unconnected 


with the towns, and yet exercised a come | 


plete domination over them. ‘The result 
was, that in many towns of very consider- 
able trade and traffic, Youghal for instance, 
the Corporations had fallen wholly into 
disrepute. ‘ The Corporation of Youghal 
(say the Commissioners) has long become 
unpopular ; the objects for which it is con- 
stituted are, in many instances, of no utility, 
in others they are injurious, in all in- 
sufficient and inadequate.” It had always 
been his opinion, when there were evils 
which required reformation, and when there 
was a general disposition to reform them, 
not to cast too strict a look backwards, by 
perpetually calling up, and taking notice 
of, any abuses which might have taken 
place, particularly when those abuses did 
not so much reflect on the individuals who 
had participated in them, as on the system 
that naturally and necessarily gave rise to 
them. The Corporations of Ireland were 
irresponsible bodies, self-elected, which had 
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duced against individual Corporations. 
What was the case with respect to those 
Corporations? He would take that part of 
the Report which related to Enniskillen. 
Among other matters in it, to which he 
would not further allude, he found the 
name of the noble Lord opposite (the Farl 
of Enniskillen) was frequently mentioned, 
but never in a manner otherwise than 
highly creditable to the noble Earl. But 
the Report stated, “ The Corporation of 
Enniskillen supplies no Magistrates, pro- 
vides no police, maintains no gaol, furnishes 
no nightly watch, makes no provisions for 
the lighting and cleansing of the town, and 
performs adequately no function which it 
ought to perform.” A similar state of 
things prevailed in the Corporation of Lon- 
donderry, which furnished a remarkable 
illustration of the inadequacy of the pre- 
sent Corporations to perform any of the 
duties of a government for large and po- 
pulous towns. ‘he Report, speaking of 
Londonderry, said, “In the year 1808, 
1814, 1825, and 1832, the Legislature 
found it necessary to create new local 
bodies for the management of the affairs of 
the town.” Now, upon the facts thus de- 
tailed in those particular Reports, upon the 
reasoning of the general Report, and upon 
the admission of all who had argued on 
this subject, it was evident that the Cor- 
porations, as they at present existed, de- 
manded a thorough and entire reformation, 
for they did not perform the duties which 
they ought to discharge, and thus they pro- 
duced all those evils which followed when 
ma Manner 
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beneficial to those for the protection of 
whose interests it was given. This had 
been most distinctly, fairly, and honourably 
admitted by those most instrumental in 
passing the Act of the late King for re- 
moving the penal disabilities which then 
pressed upon the Roman Catholic subjects 
of the Crown, and who must necessarily 
be most anxious for carrying out that 
measure. ‘Those persons considered them 
to be so exclusive, that their very existence 
was utterly inconsistent with the state of 
society now existing. Not only had these 
Corporations excluded Roman Catholics, 
but Protestants whose opinions did not 
coincide with their own; and they had not 
only introduced division between Protest- 
ants and Roman Catholics, but between 
Protestants themselves. It did appear to 
him, then, that it was incumbent on their 
Lordships to make provision for admitting 
all classes ef his Majesty's subjects in Ire- 
land, of whatever religion they might be, 
to their due share in the management and 
government of these towns. ‘The Bill now 
presented to them was framed for the most 
part entirely upon the Bill passed by their 
Lordships last session, a great part of 
which was the work of a noble and learned 
Lord on the other side, lately Lord Chan- 
cellor. He was sorry to hear the noble 
Lord speak the other night in such a dis- 
paraging manner of it. The noble Lord 
had said that the Bill was now the law of 
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the land, and added, with something of a | 


sneer, that of course we should all wish to 
carry it into effect. It was rather un- 
natural not to express good feeling towards 
one’s offspring, and he was surprised at the 
noble Lord’s coldness towards a Bill in pro- 
ducing which he had so large a share. 
Knowing their Lordships’ habits of business, 
it would be quite disrespectful in him to 
suppose that they were not all perfectly 
acquainted with the provisions of an Act 
of such great importance as the one passed 
last Session, especially as they had heard it 
fully debated last year, and seen its pro- 
visions fully carried into effect during the 
recess. Presuming, therefore, on this 
knowledge, he thought it would be sufli- 
cient if he simply stated in what points the 
Bill now before them agreed with it, and 
in what respects the two measures differed. 
The present Bill, in the same manner as 
the former Act, reserved the rights of free- 
men perfect and inchoate, and all the rights 
of property. The same regulations, with 
respect to metes and bounds of boroughs, 
were common to both measures. The pre- 
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sent Bill established the same form of local 
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government — a mayor, alderman, and 
council, and gencrally the same forms and 
rules in other appointments. The same 
power was given to appoint officers, to dis- 
miss them, and to give compensation, There 
were precisely the same regulations with 
respect to the charities of Corporations, 
which were left in the same hands as at 
present, until Parliament should alter this 
arrangement. The same power of regulating 
the watching, of appointing special con- 
stables, of managing the borough funds, 
paying ofticers out of them, and imposing 
rates, was proposed to be given to the 
town-councils as was given in the English 
sill. ‘There were the same restrictions on 
the regulation of property, regarding ad- 
vowsons in the gift of Corporations, and 
the same provisions for the administration 
of justice. The Recorder was appointed in 
the same manner, and was to be made sole 


judge at the borough sessions. He believed 


there was no distinction in this respect, ex- 
cept that it was proposed to continue the 
Courts of Conscience, which had been found 
extremely beneficial in the Irish boroughs, 
and which it had been thought advisable to 
retain. The same power was lodged in the 
Crown of giving Corporations where the 
inhabitants desired them, and where they 
should be judged to be necessary. These 
were the points which constituted the gene- 
ral agreement between the two Bills. The 
first difference he should think it necessary 
to mention was with respect to the qualifi- 
eation. This Bill proposed to enact a 5/. 
qualification. In the English Bill, the 
qualification was determined by the amount 
of the Poor-rates, but in the present Bill 
such a qualification was out of the question. 
It was found, if they had adopted the Scotch 
qualification of 10/, that in many of the 
Irish boroughs where the property was of 
smali value, it would have given so limited 
a constituency as to have rendered the re- 
form of the Corporations entirely nugatory. 
It had beenstherefore resolved to adopt in 
the seven larger Irish boroughs a quali- 
fication of 10/. annual rent, and inthesmaller 
ones a qualification of 5. annual rent. This 
would not give too large a constituency in 
large towns ; and would, at the same time, 
leave a large enongh constituency in 
smaller places. The duties performed by 
overseers in England, there being no such 
officers in Ireland, were in part confided 
to the hands of the churchwardens. ‘The 
appointment of revising barristers, which 
in the case of the English Act was to be 
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intrusted to the judges, would be by the 
15th clause left to the Lord-Lieutenant. 
The Ministers had been lately very un- 
justly charged with a desire to increase 
unduly the patronage of the Crown, not- 
withstanding that he should be prepared 
to show a Committee that this arrange- 
ment would be much the most proper in 
Ireland. The 22nd clause of the Bill made a 
difference in the election of aldermen. 
Their Lordships were aware, that from a 
desire to preserve that ancient and vene- 
rated name, their Lordships had intro- 
duced a clause into the Bill of Jast year, 
placing the election of Aldermen in th» 
hands of the town-council, the efleet of 
which was to give to the party preeomi- 
nant in the borough a much greater pre. 
deminance than it naturally had; for, 
supposing the number of councillors to be 
twelve, and that of the aldermen four, and 
that seven of the councillors were of one 
opinion and five of another—then the num- 
bers of the respective parties would be 
pretty equal; but if to these seven was 
given the election of four additional coun- 
cillors under the name of aldermen, this 
would make the proportion of the two par- 
ties eleven to five—a majority of more than 
two to one, and there would be no fair re- 
presentation of the real state of opinion in 
the borough, as indicated by the first clee- 
tion. In the present Bill, therefore, to 
prevent this evil they had thought it right 
that the whole of the aldermen as well as 
the town-council should be elected by the 
burgesses. The 34th clause reserved to 
Parliament the power of directing in what 
manner the division into wards should be 
effected, an office which under the English 
Bill was discharged by Commissioners spe- 
cially appointed, and which by the former 
Bill for Ireland was vested in the Lord- 
Lieutenant. The Bill, by the 53rd, invested 
the Lord Lieutenant with the power of 
appointing Sheritls in the cities which were 
counties of themselves, who were elected 
under the English Corporation Bill by the 
town-councillors. It was hardly necessary 
that he should explain to their Lordships, 
it would be much better that the appoint- 
ment to an office so intimately connected 
with the administration of justice should 
be vested in the Crown, than that it should 
be determined by election. And now, 
having pointed out the grounds on which 
he thought it absolutely necessary that 
their Lordships should pass the present Bill, 
having pointed out the particulars in which 
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session, and having enumerated all the ma- 
terial points of difference between these 
measures, he should have coneluded what 
he had to say, and content himself with 
moving that the Bill be now read a second 
time, if it were not for the arguments 
which had been held, and the motions 
which had been made, in another place-— 
motions to which, as they stood on the 


journals of the other House of Parliament, 


he might call their Lordships’attention with- 
out any impropriety whatever, or any breach 
of the orders either cf the House of Lords 
or of the other House. It had been said, 
thoneh it was admitted that the Corporations 
with the 
state of that country and with the present 
state of the law and constitution be suf: 
fered to continue, that there were such ma- 
terial differences between this country and 
Ireland, such great and striking discre- 
pancies, that it would be highly unwise 
and imprudent in legislating for Lreland to 
ubide by the same provisions as were by 
their Lordships’ wisdom applied to this 
country. In the observations he was about 
to make on this argument he should pre 
serve the utmost temperance and caution ; 
he should not charge anybody with incon- 
sistency, he should not make a violent or 
declamatory attack on any one, he would 
not say that such an objection was utterly in- 
consistentwith the courseof opinions professed 
by any party, or with the political conduct 
they had always hitherto held, and should 
not attempt to excite indignation either 
in this or the neighbouring country by pro=- 
claiming that it showed a disposition to 
deny equal rights and equal justice to Ire- 
land, and a desire to inflict on it the miseries 
attendant on inferiority of social condition. 
He wished to say a few words on this sub- 


ject, however, entirely independent of any 


topics that could bear the appearance of 
personal invective or declamation, and he 
beeged leave most distinctly to admit that 
in parts of a territory subject to one domin- 
ion—parts of the same empire—there must 
he such great differences in their civiliza« 
tion, their state, in their property, thei 
religion, their feeling, temper, and habits, 
as might undoubtedly also require a differ~ 
He understood 
it had been proposed in the other House to 
do away withthe Irish Corporations entirely, 
to merge and sink the whole population of 
those towns into that of the country, to 
abolish all Joeal and municipal government 


i entirely, and render the whele of them sub- 


it agreed with the Act passed by them last | ject to the usual and general law of the land, 


| 
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notwithstanding the provisions required for 
the administration of property and of the 
various privileges which might have belong- 
ed to the boroughs. Now, although he had 
said, that he would not make any desultory 
remarks on this proposition, he hoped he 
should not be considered as exceeding at all 
cither the bounds of propriety or the line he 
had prescribed to himself if he declared 
himself a little surprised at the motion 
aud at the quarter from which it proceeded 
—the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth. It was very unlike that right 
hon. Gentleman; and he should be still 
more surprised if it were approved of here 
by the noble Duke. It was very unlike 
the character of their politics. He did not 
think what he said was in the slightest 
degree disrespeetful—perbaps it would be 
ealled by some persons rather complimentary, 
more so than was deserved. It was rather 
bolder than their policy generally was ; if 
he might make a comment on that policy 
in general, he would say that it was rather 
too late in point of time, and rather too 
narrow for the exigencies of the occasion. 
Now, this proposition was larger than ne- 
cessary for the occasion, and longer in point 
of time. It was a great exertion of vigour 
and strength, leaping twice as high as the 
fence they wanted to get over. It was 
very unlike the habitual caution and reserve 
of the noble Duke and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, he did not think it was their measure 
—he thought it came from another school, 
a school for whose chief and leading master 
he had a very great respect. He admired 
his great Parliamentary ability, but he was 
certainly yet rather young, and the noble 
Duke and right hon. Baronet might per- 
haps find that his great talents would 
scarcely compensate the absence of tempe- 
rance and discretion. He would advise the 
noble Duke to take eare he was not hur- 
ried away from the caution which had 
generally marked his conduct, and which 
was much wanted in the polities of the in- 
dividual to whom he alluded. Now, he 
perfectly admitted that there might be 
such a difference between the two countries 
as would require a different mode of pro- 
ceeding and a different principle of legis- 
lation ; he admitted there were very great 
differences—that there was a certain dif- 
ference in the temperament and feelings of 
the people, in the degrees of civilization 
which each had attained ; that there was 
unfortunately a difference with respect to 
a greater propensity in Ireland to combi- 
nation and to violent outrage ; and there 
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was that great and unfortunate difference 
in the vast disproportion between the num- 
bers of those who belonged to the Estab- 
lished Church and those who did not, which 
they might view some in one light and 
some in another, but which he trusted none 
would allow to influence their decision on 
the present question. Ireland possessed 
a system of police essentially different from 
that adopted in England, and in fact, under 
difficulties and disturbances, was invested 
with far greater remedial powers than her 
neighbours. These were differences cer- 
tainly, but they were not differences worthy 
of any very great consideration. But there 
were some resemblances, too, which could 
not but be looked upon as important. The 
people of the two countries lived under the 
same form of government, under the same 
parliamentary constitution, under the same 
trial by jury, and under the same liberty 
of the press. Now, he would say that these 
points of resemblance were of fur greater 
weight than any points of difference exist- 
ing between the countries, and their Lord- 
ships ought to pause and consider before 
they made those points of difference greater 
than they had evidently been looked upon 
by the other House of Parliament. He 
would do nothing to excite the feelings of 
the Irish people, but he was most fully per- 
suaded that they could not be left out in 
the consideration of this question. It was 
their Lordships’ duty not to do anything 
calculated to alienate them from the Go- 
vernment, but every thing in their power 
to soothe and conciliate them. It was not 
his intention at present to go fully into the 
question of local government. He appre- 
hended, however, that some sort of local 
government prevailed in all civilized nations. 
It had prevailed to a greater degree in 
ancient than in modern times, and had been 
neglected in no country in Europe more 
than in England. Corporations perhaps 
might not be absolutely necessary for the 
well-being of a community, and their Lord- 
ships were aware that Nottingham and 
other large towns had not managed their 
local affairs in such a manner as to give 
satisfaction witha Corporation, whilst Man- 
chester and Birmingham had succeeded in 
doing so without. The system of local 
government had long been extant in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the ques- 
tion now was, whether their Lordships 
would do. away with them in the latter 
country altogether, and thereby pursue a 
line of conduct which would be but little 
agreeable with the wisdom and prudence 
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of statesmen. Their Lordships were called 
upon to consider, not the points of diflerence 
between England and !reland, they were not 
of such a nature and magnitude as to justify 
so large a departure from the customs 
of old times, the long-established practice 
of this country, and the laws they had 
lately passed for the other parts of the 
empire—they were called upon to con- 
sider whether, if there were dilferences, 
they were all of such a durable nature as to 
justify a different law which he presumed 
was intended to be permanent and dura- 
ble as the short-sightedness of human views 
and the imperfection of the human under- 
standing would admit. ‘The noble Viscount 
concluded by moving that the Bill be read 
a second time. 

Lord Lyndhurst, before the debate was 
prosecuted any further, thought it was 
his duty to point out the course which he 
and other noble Lords on his side of the 
House intended to pursue with reference 
to the measure which had been sent up to 
them from the other House, but not sanc- 
tioned, he must say in answer to the noble 
Viscount, by any very considerable major- 
ity. It was, undoubtedly, a question of 
the greatest importance with regard to any 
course their Lordships might determine 
upon pursuing, and required to be discussed 
with the utmost calmness and deliberation. 
But, before he eutered upon the main sub- 
ject, their Lordships would permit him to 
advert to an observation which had fallen 
from the noble Viscount, which he had 
repeated several times during the course of 
the last Session and which he had now 
again made use of. It was not fair of that 
noble Lord to impose upon him the charge of 
that noble Viscount’s offspring. He had, 
undoubtedly, endeavoured to reniedy, as 
far as he was able, any defects in the Bill 
of last Session, and, to a certain extent, 
he had succeeded ; but he still thought it 
unfair in the noble Lord to throw upon 
him the charge of his own offspring. In re- 
ference, now, to the subject matter of 
the debate, he had always understood, 
when any proposition for the reformation 
of abuses was to be made, the plain and 
clear course to be taken was, to point out 
the existing evil, and to state the remedy 
which was proposed to meet it, and the 
effect which that remedy would produce ; 
but what he complained of was, that the 
noble Viscount had not told them what 
would be the effect of the proposed mea- 
sure, and he complained of that because 
upon the consequences it produced, the uti- 
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lity of the remedy must depend He 
would not go to the Report, nor 
know what reliance was to be placed upon 
that document, but it was admitted on all 
hands that in the Irish Corporations evils 
to avery great extent did exist ; they were 
not disguised, but open, acknowledged, 
undoubted evils. They resolved themselves 
into exclusion, the administration of jus- 
tice being placed in the hands of one party 
only, and the mal-administration of the 
municipal government, in consequence of 
its being placed in the hands of one party 
‘Those were the evils that existed ; that 
was a summary of the tnconvenicnces at- 
tached to the present system of municipal 
government in Ircland ; and he was quite 
as ready as the noble Viscount to say, that 
an adequate remedy ought to be provided. 
The existing evils were not denied by the 
people of this country ; they 
nied by the Protestants of Trelaud; they 
were not denied by the members of the 
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were not de- 


corporations themselves ; and the greater 
part of those members even wished for a 
remedy, provided one could be found which 
would have a fair and just operation, ang 
would not he the 
evils of a similar deseription. 
the remedy 
He was sure there was no noble Lord in 
that House who, havine carefully 
attentively considered the subject, | 
not feel that, so far from any inprovement 
being effected by it, the existing evils would 
only be aggravated. Would th 
exclusion be remedied 2?) He would ask the 
noble Lord to think of the pres 
parties in Lreland, of the effect of the pro- 
posed measure upon that state of socicty 

and, then, if he could with a fearless con- 
science, deny that the exclusion of the new 
system would be worse than that of the 
present. Would the administration of 
justice be taken out of the hands of one 
party ? Would justice be administered one 
jot more fairly, more independently of 
party and political feeling ? | 
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Again, lie 
would ask the noble Lord to consider the 
species of popular feeling which existed 
in that country, and then to answer, 
sincerely, whether he did not believe, that 
the evils of the present system in that 
respect would, under the proposed one, 
be aggravated tenfold? What, then, 
would be the consequences of adopting the 
Bill now before their Lordships? The 
Corporations would not then, it was true, 
consist of Protestants—it was true they 
would not consist of Conservatives; but 
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they still would be exclusive ; 
consist. of one party, 
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they would 


and that the anti- | 
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considerations. And if, then, they found 
that even in so sacred and important a 
duty as the fair and impartial administra- 


_ tion of justice, the attainment of political 


Church party — those who were daily 
secking the dissolution of the empire, 
and the overthrow of the Protestant 


Church—that party which, for want of a 
better name, he must denominate the 
Radical party. What was tie scope, what 
was the object of this measure? It was 
true it would take all municipal power 
out of the hands of the Protestants, but it 
would only be to transfer it to the grasp 
of their opponents, whom he had just de- 
scribed to their Lordships. Would, then, 
the proposed measure lead to anything 
more than to a direct transfer of power ? 
Their Lordships had already seen the 
cffect of a similar Bill in England’; they 
had seen in what manner the municipal 
elections and appointments had been con- 
ducted in England, Let uot the warning, 
then, be lost ; let them see how the same 
principles and the same regulations would 
apply to the state of circumstances in Tre- 
land; and then say whether the remedy 
which they were endeavouring to admi- 
nister would not aggravate the evils to 
be remedied in the present Corporations 
of Ireland. 
those who had framed, and those who had 
countenanced, and those upon whom the 
measure had been imposed ?> Why, the 
object of all was power—power, which had 
been the object of every measure of reform 
that had been introduced into Parliament, 
from the measure for the 
Parliamentary Representation down to the 
Bill upon which their Lordships were 
then deliberating. In each of those mea- 
sures the object was the same—to dispossegs 
one party of power, and to give it to their 
opponents. Nor was the fact disguised 
by the adherents of the Government, though 
his Majesty’s Ministers themselves did not 
perhaps avow it; but the ease with which 
it had been accomplished had been far and 
wide resounded in triumph. If he wished 
for an illustration of his assertion that 
the only object of all the reform mea- 
sures had been to secure the power 
ofa party he need only advert to the dis- 
cussions which had latterly taken place, 
both there and elsewhere, upon the ap- 
pointment of municipal magistrates under 
the new English Corporation Bill; and, 
after a careful and anxious consideration 
of those discussions, he felt bound to say 
that he could come to no other conclusion 
than that those appointments had been 
made solely upon party and _ political 
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amendment of 


meant the Roman 





power had been the governing object, how 
could they avoid the conclusion, that in 
their measures also the object should he 
only a trausfer of power for their own 
advantage, the suppression of their oppo- 
nents—to trample down into the dust the 
Conservative power of the kingdom, and 
to transfer it to the Radicals? If the con- 
sequence then in England was such as he 
had stated, he would beg of them to con- 
what was likely to be the effect of 
a similar system in Ireland. ‘There was 
party fecling in England, but it was themere 
whisper of a temperate breeze when com- 
pared with the whirlwind of political passion 
in that country. ‘Their Lordships might 
imagine the desperate struggle between 
parties that would ensue at the first elec- 
tion after the passing of the proposed 
measure, and they would remember that 
that struggle must be annually renewed. 
Need he again ask them, what would be 
the cffect of the measure, to what a state 
of misery would that remedy bring that 
already unfortunate country ? ‘Their Lord- 
ships knew what usually took place, the 
scenes which invariably occurred, at the 
elections for Members of Parliament. in 
Ireland; let them, then, only remember 
what was the qualification proposed by this 
Bill, and he would ask if the same intimi- 
dation and the same violence would not, 
beyond all doubt, be exercised at the elec- 
tions and nominations for the new ‘Town- 
councils—and if there would not be at 
those elections also displayed, in all its 
might, against the Protestant interest, the 
most formidable engine of political power 
that was ever wielded in any country, he 
Catholic Priesthood ? 
He remembered the time when their ine 
fluence had been denied, but it was 


sider 


/now acknowledged and boasted, and an 


engine more mischievous, more terrible, 
was never let loose upon any coun-~ 
try. But he did not like to descend into 
particulars of that kind, because he 
knew that their Lordships had read the 
evidence with respect to that subject, and 
he knew what an impression it had made 
upon the country at large, and what an 
impression it must make upon all their 
Lordships. The exertion of that influence 
had not been confined to the ordinary 
classes of the priesthood; but he found 
also in the Report of the Committee on 
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another subject, and of the Carlow Com- 
mittee, evidence of a Bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church having issued circulars 
to every priest in his diocese, directing 
them to exert themselves to the utimost 
in favour of particular candidates. He 
would have referred more minutely to the 
evidence, but his so doing would have, per- 
haps, only weakened the general cttfect 
which it had made upon the minds of 
their Lordships. In a county, with which 
a noble Marquess, opposite, (Lansdowne) 
was connected, with the exception of the 
pastors of three chapels, the Roman 
Catholic priests had uniformly denounced 
every one under their direction, who did 
not vote in favour of the candidates they 
supported, as enemies to their religion and 
their God, He would take the liberty of 
reading to their Lordships a passage from 
the evidence of a priest himself, a cireum- 
stance which at once must render that 
evidence free from the shadow of a doubt. 
The noble and learned Lord then read an 
extract from the evidence of — the 
reverend James Maher, given before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
upon bribery and intimidation at elections. 
The passage was as follows: * All of the 
Catholic religion will vote for Blakeney 
and Wallace, while we will miake our 
stand here in the capacity of priests, and 
we will know the man who will vote 
against us; we will watch the recreant 
till he goes to his grave—yes, upon the 
Catholic slave we will set a mark and 
brand of infamy who will vote against his 
God and his country.” This was an un- 
deniable fact, aud proceedings such as this 
had characterized the elections in Ireland 
for many years past. 
ings would now be repeated in the towns 
of that country under the elections to be 
created by the Bill of the noble Viscount. 
Their Lordships all knew that the 
Catholic priesthood denied the rites of the 
Church to ali those who presumed to act 
in opposition to their wishes or advice ; 
the consequences to such persons were, 
invariably, an exclusion from society, en- 
forced in such a manner as to compel 
them either to fly to this country for 
security, or to submit with patience to 
the grossest insults. What, then, were 
likely to be the inevitable consequences of 
this Bill? That the Town-councils would 
be formed exclusively of persons of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion. When it 
was said, that the object was to get rid of 
a system of exclusion, were not noble 
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Lords opposite falling into the very error 
they wished to get rid of, in the substi- 
tute they proposed to establish for the 
existing Corporations? Again, what was 
likely to take place as to the appointment 
of Magistrates under the Bill? Would 
not the result be the same in Ireland as it 
had been in England, or worse? Would 
not persons of the same class and feelings 
as those composing the ‘Town-councils 
be elected universally? ‘Phe adminis- 
tration of justice and of municipal affairs 
altogether would be confined to a party of 
inflammatory demagegues; and in_ his 
calm and deliberate opinion, justice would 
be poisoned at its source, and corporate 
| property devoted to any but its legitimate 
purposes. Ele was not speaking without 
authority, for he was borne out by what 
jon been going on in Jreland for years 
| past. Nay, more, he would appeal to the 
i testimony of an individual, whose end and 





aim was the subversion of Protestantism 
jin Treland, of him who was the director 
| and controller of all the aetions of his 
| Majesty's 
| thit Government was fated to stand or 
Htall. Aud what said the individual to 
| whom he alluded, with referenee to the 
English Corporation Bill? Te said to 
the people, * You have got an instalment, 
a great instalment, towards the accomp- 
lishment of your objects; and you have 


5) 


Government, and at whose nod 


established schools for political agitation.” 
But, continued the noble and learned 
Lord, having thus far discussed the objects 
of the Bill before the Liouse, it now re« 
mained for him to allude to its provisions, 
The noble Viscount upposite, had denied 
}some portion of that which had 
stated in auother place, for he sald the 





been 


application of the same principle to Ilre- 
land as to England must depend con- 
siderably upon circumstances. Le agreed 
with the noble Viscount in that respect, 
and the more so, because he considered 
the state of religious differences to be 
such, that it would be in the highest de- 


England to the sister country in the same 
form. The noble Viscount had told them 
in what respects the present measure 
differed from the English Bill of last 
Session, but he had not done so very fully 
or satisfactorily. Fo rst, as to the qualifi- 
eation of persons eligible for the Town- 
council. Their Lordships had not been 


told why in 60 few months’ time such a 
change had taken place upon this subject. 
In the English Bill there had been no 
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qualification beyond the necessity of the 
payment of rates for two years, and for 
any part of the third year extending to 
the period of election. Their Lordships 
well knew of what class of persons these 
‘Town-councils would be formed; they 
would not be confined to occupiers of land, 
or to people of any property, but men 
of the very lowest stamp would be admit- 
ted into them. All who occupied tene- 
ments of 5/. a-year would be imposed 
upon the towns whose property they 
would be presumed to represent. But 
there was another thing the noble Viscount 
had omitted to mention—viz., the differ- 
ence as to the persons who were to make 
out the lists of those entitled to vote. 
Those lists could not be done by the over- 
seers, for in Ireland there were none ; 
the churchwardens had, therefore, been 
selected, and yet, in some instances, (and 
no reason had been shown for such a case) 
even the town-clerks had been named as 
the fittest persons for that important 
otfice. Why, the town-clerk was the very 
creature of the 'Town-council; he held his 
office under them, was entirely dependent 
upon them for his place aud in every respect, 
both religiousand civil, wastheircreatureand 
slave. This departure from the principle of 
the English Bill was not casual, nor in fact 
were any of the differences between the two 
measures. But there was another point he 
wished to allude to. In the English Bill their 
Lordships had carefully provided for the 
divisions of the corporate towns into wards, 
having succeeded in spite of the opposition 
of the noble Viscount, in carrying that 
essential point. Now, the noble Lord had 
passed such provision over in the measure 
he had brought forward for Ireland. ‘That 
measure was only to provide for divisions 
into wards in case a Bill for that purpose 
should pass the Legislature during the 
present Session. Such a case, he need not 
add, depended entirely upon the permis- 
sion of the great agitator himself. Upon 
this point, then, and on many others he 
could name, party purposes had been the 
reasons for the difference between the 
measures. ‘There was another question 
worth mentioning which related to the 
Bill before their Lordships. That Bill, as 
it originally stood, contained a provision, 
giving to the Town-councils control over 
every society existing in the towns. That 
part of the Bill had disappeared, and no 
reason had been given for sueh disappear- 
ance. Again, as to the appointment of 
Sheriffs, that was, by the original Bill, 
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to be in the hands of the ‘Town-councils, 
as in England; but now, forsooth, such a 
course was considered likely to lead to 
wrong, because, with reference to other 
parts of their duties, it would contribute 
to party purposes, and that part of the 
Bill had been altered. It was thus, then, 
at once admitted that the situation of 
England and Ireland was so essentially 
different that the Irish could not with 
safety be intrusted with the same power 
that could be placed in the hands of Eng- 
lishmen. The appointment of the police, 
too, in England was vested in the Corpo- 
rations ; so was it originally in the provi- 
sions of the Irish Bill. But such a provi- 
sion was absurd, at the moment when a 
Bill was passing the other House vesting 
the power of the constabulary force in the 
Government. The watchmen, also, by 
the present measure, were not confined to 
the towns, nor, in some instances, even to 
the county, but extended to others. Why 
did he allude to all these points? To 
satisfy the House that Ministers were 
either staggered at their own measure, or 
they did not absolutely know the exact 
nature of the Bill they had concocted. 
The same arguments might be used against 
all those who had supported the measure. 
All they wanted was the establishment of 
Town-councils, which would inevitably 
settle down into sects of agitation for their 
own and party purposes. Their chief ob- 
ject was, either secretly or openly, the 
suppression of the Protestant Church. 
Their Lordships must either stand up for 
a great alteration, therefore, of the mea- 
sure now submitted to them, or be pre-e 
pared to give full scope and authority toa 
scheme containing the dangerous provisions 
he had pressed upon their notice. The 
Corporations to be established by it were 
invested with no useful functions whatever. 
They were to be stripped of the adminis- 
tration of justice. With neither criminal 
nor civil justice would they have anything 
to do; both were vested in the Crown ; 
with the police they would have nothing 
to do, for that was under the control of 
the Lord-Lieutenant. ‘The Sheriffs were 
also to be independent of the Corporations ; 
the charitable trusts were to be free from 
their interference; and withreference to the 
seaport towns, the chambers of commerce 
were to be free from their control. There 
was in Ireland a statute, the 9 George 4th, 
which deprived the Irish Corporations of 
all the powers and duties for which Cor 
porations were originally instituted, All, 
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then, which they would have would be 
subordinate duties, and they would have 
no object but the formation of legal assem- 
blies for political discussion and Radical 
agitation. He would now come to the 
consideration of the course he and others 
with him intended to pursue with reference 
to this Bill. He was no advocate for ex- 
clusive Corporations ; such bodies could 
not fail to operate injuriously upon the 
ends of justice, and could not be defended 
on party principles. Neither did he defend 
the existing Corporations of Ireland. 
Many wise and unprejudiced men, of both 
Protestant and Catholic persuasions, had 
expressed their conviction of the necessity 
of some remedy being applied to the exist- 
ing abuses in them. No one could be 
found to stand up for them as at present 
constituted. It was, as the noble Viscount 
had truly stated, universally agreed upon 
that they must be altered. In their Lord- 
ships’ address to the King they had stated 
their readiness, if there were abuses, to 
remedy those abuses; and if they were not 
bound by that pledge, they were at least 
bound by duty to see in what shape and 
form the remedy required could be applied. 
He could not, then, so far oppose the noble 
Viscount opposite as to say this Bill should 
not be read a second time, nor go to a 
division. He felt he was bound by what 
he said ; he felt, too, that he differed from 
some of his friends, for whom he enter- 
tained the profoundest regard—men of 
great judgment, unsullied character, and 
sound constitutional learning. He had 
listened to their arguments, and was bound 
to explain the reasons for his differing 
from them upon this great question. If 
no alternative existed but that of passing 
the noble Viscount’s Biil, or of retaining 
the present Corporations, he could not for 
a moment hesitate to say he would prefer 
retaining those Corporations as they were. 
He considered the evils consequent upon 
the adoption of the Bill of the noble Lord 
would be far greater than those, great as 
they were, which existed under the pre- 
sent system. What, then, was the course 
he intended to pursue? He saw that, by 
the first clause of the present Bill, all Cor- 

porations were at once to be abolished 
throughout the whole kingdom of Ireland ; 

and, coupling that clause with other pro- 
visions of the measure, he challenged 
any lawyer, however learned or acute, to 
put his finger on a single charter and 
say that it was confirmed in an existence. 
The object of the present Bill was to anni- 
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hilate completely the existing charters. 
The question, and the only question, which 
remained for consideration was, what should 
be substituted in their place ? Should their 
Lordships substitute the plan proposed by 
the noble Viscount opposite, or should they 
pursue a different course, and provide for 
the few duties which were, according to 
the present Bill, to be imposed on the new 
Corporations, by other means than those 
recommended by the Government? He 
knew that they (the Opposition) would be 
charged with annihilating and destroying 
the Irish Corporations, and with acting 
contrary to the principles which they pro- 
fessed. It was not they, but his Majesty’ s 
Government, which destroyed the Irish 
Corporations. And, he repe vated, the only 
question now was, what should be sub- 
stituted ? First, let the House consider 
what was said by those Corporations them- 
selves; and let it be recollected that a 
Corporation always possessed the power of 
surrendering its charter. Now, all the 
petitions that had been presented from 
these Corporations deprecate the measure 
of the noble Viscount opposite. Two 
months had elapsed since the scheme of 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
was announced, and not a single Corpora- 
tion had presented a petition against it. 
The noble Viscount opposite had, it was 
true, presented a petition from a town in 
Scotland, the town of Ayr, and another 
from Kingston-upon-Hull ; but the noble 
Viscount had not been able to obiain a 
petition from any Corporation in Ireland 
against the scheme proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet in the other House of Par- 
liament. He believed—indeed he might say 
that he knew—that the feeling through- 
out the Corporations of Ireland was, that 
though they were not anxious to retain 
the present form of munic ipal society, and 
were not unwilling to part with it entirely, 
yet they depre ‘cated the substitution of the 
scheme of the noble Viscount opposite, 
which would inevitably be productive of 
agitation, violence, and misery of the worst 
description in every town and district of 
Ireland. He probably might be asked, by 
what details he proposed to carry into 
effect the object he had in view; and he 
would, therefore, state enough to satisfy 
their Lordships, that it might easily be 
attained,—pledging himself to prepare all 
that might be necessary for the purpose, 
should their Lordships see cause to take 
the same view of the question as he did. 
The rights of freemen—their pecuniary 
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rights, and the franchise they enjoyed, 
with reference to the election of Members 
of Parliament, would be provided for as in 
the Bill of the noble Viscount. The ad- 
ministration of justice in criminal and 
civil courts would equally be provided for. 
Provision would also be made for the ap- 
pointment of Sheriffs, for the administra- 
tion of charitable trusts, and for the per- 
formance of all the other duties incident to 
Corporations, in the same manner as in the 
Bill of the noble Viscount. The super- 
intendence of harbours, the regulations of 
chambers of commerce, and all similar 
objects would be provided for exactly in 
the same manner as in the Bill now before 
the House. With respect tothe police within 
the incorporated towns, that was either 
provided for at present by local- Acts, or 
by that Act to which he had before referred 
—the 9th of George 4th. It was unneces- 
sary, then, for any of these objects, to have 
Corporations tu Ireland, for the Bill now 
under consideration made provision for 
nearly all of them, independent of any 
interference on the pact of the new Muni- 
cipal bodies which it was proposed to 
construct. There was one question which 
he knew he should be asked, and it was 
the only question that remained for him 
to call their Lordships’ attention to—-he 
meant the question of the disposal of the 
corporate funds. What was to be done 
with the property of the Corporations ? 
Why, that was taken away by the Bill of 
the noble Viscount, The moment they 
annihilated a Corporation they stripped it 
of its property. But the noble Viscount 
and the supporters of the present Bill said, 
(and with some truth, perhaps, though not 
with perfect accuracy) that property vested 
in a Corporation was in general vested for 
public purposes, and that the Corporators 
were trustees. For the purpose of argu- 
ment he assented to that proposition. ‘The 
corporators, then, were trustees for chari- 
table purposes, and they were also trustees 
for the benefit of the Corporation, the 
town, or the inhabitants of the town. 
The Government had provided for the 
purposes of that trust, with reference to 
the charitable funds. What, then, was 
to be done with respect to the other pro- 
perty? That property was still to be 
awiministered as a trust, and what signified 
it whether the trustees were new cor- 
porators, or individuals appointed like the 
trustees for the charitable funds. Nothing 
more was necessary, then, than to have 
Commissioners appointed by the Lord- 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, for the purpose of 
administering those funds intended for the 
general benefit of the inhabitants of the 
towns. He would state to their Lordships 
the amount of the property possessed by 
Corporations in Ireland, of which formerly, 
a very exaggerated notion used to be 
entertained, By the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry on Irish Corporations, 
it appeared that, excepting Dublin, the 
funds of those Corporations did not much 
exceed 33,000/. a-year, But their Lord- 
ships should bear in mind, that it was 
proposed by the present Bill (and he 
believed that there existed no difference of 
opinion on the subject) to put an end to 
all public tolls, vested in the Corporations. 
They were considered a great public 
inconvenience and nuisance, and it was 
proposed that they should be abolished 
The consequence of this proceeding would 
be, that the small amount of property at 
present possessed by the Corporations 
would be greatly reduced. That property 
would still further be reduced by the 
operation of another provision, which had 
been recommended, and, he believed, 
universally assented to. He alluded to 
the application of the remaining portion 
of the funds in the hands of the Corpora- 
tions, to the purchase and extinction of 
those tolls which were vested in private 
individuals. After all this was done, a 
very small balance would remain to be 
administered for the public benefit. Under 
these circumstances, he asked the House 
to consider the plan which he proposed, 
and tu compare it with the plan proposed 
by the noble Viscount opposite. [very 
object mentioned in the Bill would be, 
according to his (Lord Lyndhurst’s) plan, 
provided for as fully, as entirely, and, in 
many instances, in the same manner, but, 
at all events, as satisfactorily, as by the 
measure of the Government, And by 
adopting the plan he recommended, their 
Lordships would reap this advantage— 
that they would get rid of that intolerable 
evil and nuisance, to which he had before 
referred—the establishment of schools for 
teaching the science of political agitation, 
They would also get rid of the nuisance 
and the evil of annual elections in Ireland, 
which could be carried on with the same 
excited spirit, the same hostility, and with 
the same bitterness and irritability, as now 
marked the elections in that country. He 
asked their Lordships to choose between 
the two schemes; and if they considered 
them with reference to the state of Ireland, 
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calmly, dispassionately, and deliberately, | 
they would not hesitate, he was sure, as to | 
the one which they ought to adopt. He 
begged their Lordships’ pardon for detain- 
ing them so long. His object had been to 
state, as clearly and as shortly as the 
nature of the case admitted, the course 
which he recommended should be taken. 
This he owed to the noble Lords on his 
side of the House, and, in candour and 
fairness, to his Majesty’s Ministers them. | 
selves. Never was a question of greater | 
importance agitated within the walls of | 
Parliament ; never was there a crisis preg- 
nant with more important consequences 
than the present. Whatever course their 
Lordships might pursue with respect to 
the present measure, the consequence 
might be serious ; but it appeared to him, 
that less danger was to be apprehended 
from the scheme which he recommended 
than from that proposed by the Govern- 
ment. But was it quite certain that 
the noble Viscount opposite would, what- 
ever appearance he might put on, be 
hostile to the measure which he (Lord | 
Lyndhurst) recommended? Had not that 
noble Viscount and his Friends, Members 
of the Government, fears that if the 
present measure should be carried into 
law, the strength of their Radical sup- 


| 
} 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


porters in Ireland would be increased to | 


such an extent, as tobe productive of great 
personal 
He believed that they did entertain such 


an apprehension, and he could not help | 
thinking that he was doing their work in | 


proposing a measure which, when carried, 
they would approve of and applaud ; for 
instead of strengthening in Ireland that 
class of their supporters to which he bad 
referred, the direct tendeucy of it would 
be to strengthen the hands of his Majesty’s 
Government, It wes no objection in his 
eyes that his scheme would have this 
effect, for in Ireland the hands of the 


inconvenience to themselves ? | 
‘intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
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noble Viscount opposite had a tendeney 
to increase and embitter the evils of 
Ireland, not in a moderate degree, but to 
a very alarming extent, that he regarded 
it with dread. He was quite certain that 
if their Lordshi s passed the Bill as it 
stood at present, they would soon see, in 
all parts of Ireland, schools, not merely of 


agitation, but of sedition, which would 
| endanger the unity of the empire, shaking 


it to its very centre, and the result would 
be, either a dissolution of the parts of 
which it is composed, or that dreadful 
alternative —civil war — the consequences 
of which no man could foresee. It was 
for their Lordships to save the kingdom 
from such great calamities. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, without 
suffering himself to be led by the noble 
and learned Lord into a premature dis- 
cussion of the details of the Bill, would 
advert only to one of the observations 
which he had made with reference to them, 
before he proceeded to the far higher 
consideration of the grounds on which the 
noble and learued Lord thought the 
general question ought to be discussed. 
The noble and learned Lord had dwelt 


) upon the omission tn the Dull, beyond a 


mere reference ina single clause, of any 
provision for warding, or dividing into 
wards, the Corporations which it proposed 
to reconstruct. ‘The noble and learned 
Lord need not suspect that it was the 


entrap the House into passing that Bill 
without making any provision for the 
system of wards, to which he attached so 
much importance 5 because the fact was, 
that preparations had been, and were in 
the course of being, made during a consi- 
derable portion of last year, for that pur- 


» pose; and that it was solely owing to the 


delay attendant upon all works of great 
detail, that the present measure had not 


‘been accompanied by another for the 


Government required to be strengthened, | 


What was wanted in Ireland was trauquil- 
lity and obedience to the law. The rich 
soil of Ireland, its advantageous positions, 
and the other favourable circumstances 
attendant on it, would? if an opportunity 
were given for the development of its 
resources, make that country great, pros- 
perous, and powerful. What was _ it 
that prevented this result? The tumult, 


the discord, the agitation and perpetual 
hostility existing in the country, which 
rendered life and property unsafe ; and it 
was because the measure proposed by the 





division into wards, ou the same principle 
as that which accompanied the former 
Bill. So much on the details of the Bill. 
He would not occupy their Lordships’ 
time further in considering the different 
clauses of which it was composed, for all 
the circumstances connected with the 
measure were lost in the one great and 
portentous consideration of the principle 
announced by the noble and learned Lord, 
which, disguised as it might be by his 
eloquence, set off by the clearness of his 
speaking, and cloaked by his ingenuity 
and artifice, amounted, nevertheless, to 
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the distinct declaration that one of 
the great constitutional principles at- 
taching to the Government of this 
country, recognised at all times—recog- 
nised as to England, recognised as to Scot- 
land, in the reigns of the Plantagenets, 
the Tudors, and the Stuarts, before the 
Reformation and after the Reformation— 
should be solemnly declared by that House 
inapplicable to the people of Ireland, and 
one, of which, in policy and justice, they 

ought to be deprived. The noble and 
learned Lord, with a sort of ingenuity 
which he could not but think unworthy of 
his great talents, was pleased to say, that 
Ministers, by the very first clause in the 
Bill, destroyed all the charters at once, and 
to assume, that finding them all destroyed, 
he had only to build up a new system to 
administer the functions of which they 
had been deprived. Why, was the noble 
and learned Lord prepared to contend, that 
the abominable vices of the Irish Corpora- 
tions, as they were detailed in the Report 
on the table, were within the scope and 
intention of their original charters? And 
was the noble Lord prepared to contend 
that to make these constituencies open, to 
make the officers responsible, to admit in- 
dividuals to that justice of which they had 
been so long refused, was not a renovation, 
but a destruction of those charters? This 
was a renovation of the system —a renova- 
tion which the clauses of the Act the noble 
and learned Lord proposed to sweep away 
intended to effect, but his system and his 
subsequent c inden were intended to destroy 
it, and to destroy it for ever. He called 
upon the noble and learned Lord to rise 
again in his place, and to point out one 
charter which established the exclusive 
principle the Corporations had adopted, and 
of which the people of Ireland justly com- 
plained. He called upon the noble and 
learned Lord to point out any one of the 
forty charters issued by James Ist which 
authorised such restrictions, They had 
been by abuse engrafted on those charters, 
and that abuse their Lordships were called 
upon to perform the glorious and noble 
work of removing. ‘The noble and learned 
Lord, with his usual skill, had steered 
clear of this point altogether. He (the 
Marquess of Lansdow ne) knew that it had 
been propounded elsewhere, and propounded 
out of that House, that it was the real ob- 
ject of those charters to create exclusive 
bodies, and to exclude certain classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects from that share in the 
local administration which, notwithstanding 
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what had fallen from the noble and learned 
Lord, he would still designate as most im- 
portant to them. The noble and learned 
Lord, in the early part of his speech, found 
fault with the statement of his noble Friend 
near him (Viscount Melbourne), and said 
that, although he had generally described 
the serious evils which had prevailed under 
the existing system, he had not particu- 
larised them. The noble and learned 
Lord had asked what was the cause of 
those evils. He would answer him dis- 
tinctly. It was the existence of irrespon- 
sible and self-clected corporations ; and, 
when the noble and learned Lord asked 
whether they sought to remedy the evil, 
he replied that they did, because they pro- 
posed to substitute for irresponsible bodies 
responsible bodies, and for self-clected 
bodies, bodies dlected by persons whose in- 
terest it was to choose the persons best cal- 
culated to promote the interests of those 
for whose benefit the corporate functions 
over which they presided were exercised. 

Lord Lyndhurst begged to interrupt the 
noble Marquess for one moment. His ar- 
gument was, that the noble Viscount had 
stated the evils of the ex xisting system, but 
had not adverted to the evil consequences 
which were likely to result from his pro- 
posed remedy. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne: if the 
noble and learned Lord had done him the 
honour to wait until the very next sen- 
tence, he would have found that he was 
proceeding to the other point of his argu- 
ment, He did not complain of these little 
interlocutory speeches, or of this mode of 
throwing in a short address to the House. 
He might have hoped that he had not 
dwelt so long upon his first point as to in- 
duce the noble and learned Lord to despair 
of his ever coming to his second, Well; 
the noble Viscount wished to be informed, 
in the first place, of the cause of the exist- 
ing evils, That he had stated to the noble 
and learned Lord distinctly. The noble 
and learned Lord then inquired what it 
was that his Majesty’s Ministers proposed 
as a substitute ; and he made the inquiry 
for the purpose of showing that the same 
or greater evils would be occasioned by the 
proposed measure than by the system it 
proposed to abolish. Now this was pre-~ 
cisely what he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) altogether denied ; and he did so 
upon the plain and clear ground that what 
they proposed to substitute was manifestly 
distinct, opposed to, and different from, 
what they proposed toremove, The noble 
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and learned Lord was not the only person 
who had adopted the uncandid line of ar- 
gument that Ministers were very eager 
for the alteration because they were anxious 
to change a particular set of persons for 
some party views of their own. The noble 
and learned Lord had spoken of the evils 
which he apprehended from the Bill, with 
a considerable degree of soreness, which 
appeared to be occasioned by the result of 
the municipal elections in England. The 
noble and learned Lord had taken great 
pains to improve the English Bill, and the 
present measure had been framed with 
reference to that Bill as improved by the 
noble and learned Lord; it contained a 
very large family of clauses, and if the 
noble and learned Lord took the trouble to 
look at them, he thought he would find 
that a great many of them had been be- 
gotten by himself. The noble and learned 
Lord appeared to feel a little sore that his 
alterations in the other Bill had failed in 
their object ; and he seemed very desirous 
that his present amendments should not 
meet with the same unfortunate result. 
The noble and learned Lord had dwelt at 
some length upon the nature of the change 
to be effected in these Corporations; but 
although the noble Baron blamed his noble 
Friend for not explaining its advantages, 
the noble and learned Lord had equally ab- 
stained from stating its disadvantages. 
The disadvantages to which the noble and 
learned Lord had alluded were mere phan- 
toms, which appeared in dim and shadowy 
outline in the distance, shrunk from the 
touch, and vanished when they were ap- 
proached—phantoms which had been con- 
jured up when the Parliamentary Reform 
Bill was under discussion, and on all oc- 
casions when apprehensions were to be 
awakened in the bosoms of noble Lords, 
but which were always equally shadowy and 
unsubstantial. The noble and learned Lord’s 

dreadful alarm appeared to amount at last 
to this—that the Corporations would be- 
come schools of political agitation. In the 
latter part of his speech, however, the 
noble and learned Lord had replied to a 
good deal of what he advanced at its com- 
mencement, inasmuch as he first dwelt on 
the prodigious evils of the Corporations, 
and then proceeded to show that they were 
so entirely stripped of all their powers, as 
to be scarcely worth preserving at all. 
Now there was a very clear and intelli- 
gible distinction upon this point, on which 
he mainly relied, in justifying the provi- 
sions of the Bill. It was, that the powers 
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necessary for the administration of justice 

which he would contend was upon all oc- 

casions more safely, more properly, and, he 
would even add, more constitutionally, vest- 
ed in the Crown, were reserved to the 
Crown ; but that all the powers which it 
was more convenient, more fitting, and 
more conducive to the public interest to 
confer on local bodies, were vested in them. 
These were powers connected with the 
administration of affairs, mixed up with 
their daily habits and lives, of which they 
were far better judges than even the 
Crowu itself could possibly be; and these 
powers were reserved for local bodies to 
administer for the bevefit of the persons 
over whose interests they presided. These 


bodies were retained for the purpose of 


administering local funds, and protecting 
local interests, and it was to the habitual 
exercise of their own authority in the ad- 
ministration of those funds that he looked, 
not for schools of agitation, but for schools 
that should prevent agitation, in the which, 
let him tell the noble and learned Lord, 
the experience of all countries had shown 
agitation could be alone kept down— 
namely, by giving the people wherewithal 
to exercise their judgment and intellect 
upon, by enabling them to enjoy all that 
they were by law entitled to enjoy, and by 
placing them in the situation in which the 
Constitution, not only of this country, but 
of every other civilized country in the 
world, placed its subjects. The experience 
of history, and experience of the most re 
cent date, had sufficiently shown, that 
every country advanced in civilization by 
the very means which the noble and learned 
Lord considered most incompatible with it. 
A recent traveller in Europe and America 
would inform the noble and learned Lord 
that the existence of corporate bodies consti- 
tuted the safety of a country against that 
democratic influence which he so much 
dreaded. He did not know whether the 
noble and learned Lord had read, but he 
knew that many Members of that House 
had read, with the attention it deserved, a 
most remarkable work on the Constitution 
and character of a country he had ever met 
with—he meant M. Tocqueville’s book on 
democracy in America. That gentleman 
went to America with somewhat aristo- 
cratic notions, being himself of an aristo- 
cratic family, and returning with a strong 
persuasion of the evils of a democratic 
form of government, and the consequences 
to which the ascendancy of democracy 
might lead, and who yet found a corrective 
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of these evils in—what? In the existence 
of municipal institutions. He said, that 
strong as the principle of democracy was 
in America, much as it was exercised, and 
capable as it was of leading to excesses, 
there was that in America which would 
correct those excesses from time to time— 
a system of municipal institutions, which 
gave room to every active mind for the ex- 
ercise of its powers, which gave him a 
local interest, distinct from the general in- 
terests of the State, which prevented him 
from concerning himself too much with 
public affairs, and which, he conceived, 
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supposing evils to arise, would moderate, if | 


not entirely check and impede, their pro- 
gress. Experience upon experience, and | 
all the wisest historians who had written | 
on Europe, had connected the progress of | 
civilization with the discharge of those 
very functions which it scomed the noble 
and learned Lord’s first wish utterly to 
subvert and destroy ; and to destroy, too, 
for the purpose of ‘preventing agitation. 
My Lords (continued the noble Marquess) 
I was astonished to hear with what per- 
severance the noble and learned Lord dwelt 
on this solitary point ; for he ventured 
upon no other. It is astonishing the use 
that is made of Mr. O'Connell. [Loud | 
Cheers from the Ministerial Benches, an- 
swered by i ironical cheers from the Opposi- 
tion.] It is astonishing this universal ad- 
mission of servitude to Mr. O'Connell. It 
is really gratifying to hear the noble Lords 
opposite admit that it is to him they are 
indebted for all their arguments. [Loud 
cries of “ Hear!" ] Noble Lords cry 
“ Hear, hear !” at this moment they admit 
the fact that Mr. O'Connell furnishes them 
with all their arguments, they refer every- 
thing to him, and judge of a measure 
being good or bad by his having supported 
or opposed it. Wise, just, and magnani- 
mous principle. I wish the noble Lords 
joy of the new principle they introduce 
into the legislation of this House, and 
congratulate them on the wisdom of letting 
it go forth to the public. J am happy that 
they have had this opportunity of express- 
ing their sentiments, and of interpreting 
much better than I could have done the 
conclusion at which I was about to arrive. 
The noble and learned Lord finds what 
Mr. O’Connell has somewhere said, that 
these Corporations will become schocls of 
agitation—whether general or local, by- 
the. bye, does not appear — and for that 
reason he opposes the Bill. But do 
noble Lords remember, when they talk 
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of these municipal boroughs becoming 


(Treland.) 


schools of agitation, that there are 
means of agitation without them. Do 
they really believe in that soft state of 
Arcadian tranquillity of which the noble 
and Jearned Lord is so fond ; and can they 
suppose that this beautiful condition of 
happiness and peace will result from his 
measure? Does the noble and learned 
Lord remember, that if this Bill be not 
passed, the persons who would have com- 
posed these Municipal bodies will con- 
tinue to exist in a country in which 
public meetings are free, and where 
they will continue to have the right—un- 
impaired and unchecked by any obstacle 
from the Crown, the noble and learned 
Lord or the majority of that House—to 
meet and publish, speak and debate. 
Does the noble and learned Lord really be- 
lieve, that seeing these local funds and 
powers vested in the Crown, when they 
have been hitherto administered by local 
bodies, will so gratify these people, that 
there will be no agitation in those places 
where they are robbed and defrauded of 
the authority which naturally belongs to 
them? I own, my Lords, that I can ‘anti- 
cipate no such ‘result. So far from think- 
ing (the noble Marquess continued) that 
| the constitution of the proposed municipal 
bodies would establish schools of agitation, 
it was his firm conviction that it was the 
old system of exclusive corporations that 
had raised schools for agitation in every 
town of Ireland. He believed it was in the 
foul and heated atmosphere engendered on 
the outside of their closed doors, that a 
great portion of the agitation, the dis- 
content, the sedition—if noble Lords would 
—had been created, which had gone nigh 
to utterly degrade ‘the condition of a part 
of unfortunate Ireland; unfortunate, be- 
cause unfortunately governed. This was 
the history of the agitation that had pre- 
vailed, and which he earnestly and sin- 
cerely hoped to see extinguished ; : not vio- 
lently, and at once, but by slow and 
sure degrees. In doing this they were 
not having recourse to any new system ; 
they were endeavouring to renovate 
that which it was the intention of the 
charters to establish. He could quote 
word by word from many charters to show 
that the object of them was to admit the 
commonalties of the towns in Ireland toa 
participation in the municipal privileges. 
Many of those charters actually showed 
that it was the intention of their authors 
that those municipal privileges should be 
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enlarged and extended as the number of 
the inhabitants became greater and greater, 
as it was perceived that they would. The 
noble and learned Lord had dwelt upon that 
difference of religious opinions which un- 
happily prevailed in Ireland, but he did 
not conceive that it was by perpetuating 
the exclusion of any sect from the enjoy- 
ment of municipal rights that that dif- 
ference could be abated, or abridged in its 
evil consequences, On the contrary, he 
thought it was by the admission of persons 
of dissimilar creeds, but of the same station 
in life, to act together in the administration 
of the same authority, and in the perform- 
ance of the same duties, that that difference 
could best be abated, and the feelings of all 
amalgamated in the promotion of one ge- 
neral interest and object. Such had been 
the view of all the wisest and ablest states- 
men, and such, too, had been the prin- 
ciple of all the great and important mea- 
sures of the British Legislature with 
regard to Ireland for many years past. 
He really was surprised to hear the for- 
midable and portentous latitude and extent 
of argument which the noble and learned 
Lord had permitted himself to use upon 
this subject. For he would ask their 
Lordships, was there one argument which 
the noble and learned Lord had used as to 
the possible influence of the priesthood, and 
as to the possible influence of demagogues, 
and as tothe possible ascendancy of a majority 
over a minority, as it applied to the com. 
paratively subordinate question of municipal 
government, which did not apply much 
more strongly to the question of Parlia- 
mentary Representation, to the Union 
with Ireland, to the Catholic question, and 
to any of those questions, on one or the 
other side of which the noble and learned 
Lord had at different times voted in this 
and the other House of Parliament? The 
noble and learned Lord must recollect that 
the Catholic question was one which was 
brought forward and justified only upon 
the assumed principle that it was impart- 
ing equal rights to the Roman Catholics, 
by inviting them to exercise their political 
privileges, by calling them together, and 
bringing them to one system of action 
upon constitutional principles, that the re- 
ligious difference existing between them 
and their Protestant fellow-citizens were 
to be abandoned, and the evil principle of 
Catholicism (using that word in the sense 
in which religious differences and religious 
acrimony implied it, though the evil was 
not confined to Catholicism) abated and 
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allayed. Jf the nob “. and learned Lord, 
“a the other noble Lords on the opposite 
benches, were at this hour, of rayon that 
it was by excluding the Roman Catholics 
from the enjoyment of their political pri- 
vileges, and from a participation in civil 
rl ights, that those differences and evils were 
to be abated, and that it was by those 
means alone that Ireland could be rendered 
tranquil, then he would say, that those 
noble Lords had deeply erre «lin the policy 
they had themselves pursued, and had 
placed this country in its present relative 
situation with regard to Ireland, which 
made it impossible to stop the progress 
of further measures. For if their Lord- 
ships thought it wise to give tothe Roman 
Catholies of Ireland the most important of 
all political privileges—that of representing 
others, and of being themselves represented 
in Parliament, it was most unwise and 
unsafe to exclude them from administering 
their own concerns, and of taking a part in 
those constituent bodies of which they were 
Members, It was contrary to the “policy 
of former Parliaments—it was contrary to 
the intentions of those great men who had 
taken part in promulgating those laws 
which Parliament had at diffe ‘rent times 
been induced to enact—above all, it was 
contrary to the policy of the Union which 
Mr. Pitt, using ‘the language of that poet 
whose genius was most consonant to his 
own eloquence, exclaimed in the Elouse of 
Commons, at the end of the speech in which 
he sieeion the Union—- 
“Non ego nec Teucris Italos parere jubebo, 

Nec nova reena peto; paribus se legibus amber 

Invicta: ventes aterna in foedera mitt: int.’ 
Paribus se lesibus! and this (said the 
noble Marquess) is the parity which the 
noble and le arned Lord wishes to estab- 
lish. Vhe noble and learned Lord not 
allowing himself to distinguish between 
the principle and the details of the measure, 
nor perceiving that the details of a mea- 
sure when applied to two different states 
of society might differ, while the principle 
remained the same, but endeavouring to 
pervert the just sentiments of his noble 
Friend, the noble and learned Lord had 
ascribed to his noble Friend a declaration 
he never made-—that it was upon a differ- 
ent principle of Government that the mu- 
nicipal affairs of Ireland and of England 
were to be administered. He was well 
aware that there existed a necessity for a 
difference in the details ; but that in the 
great publicly-acknowledged principle that 
both countries were to be governed by a 
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free constitution, and that, in both coun- 
tries, authority was to be responsible, and 
responsible to those for whose benefit it 
was exercised, he contended that there was 
a strict parity, and that, upon that parity, 
this Bill was founded. Their Lordships 
would find, when they came to look at the 
details of this Bill, that every means had 
been used to secure the just administration 
of those funds, and the just exercise of 
those powers which were reserved for the 
use and privilege of these municipal bodies. 
They would find, instead of that secrecy 
and mysterious concealment of accounts 
which had been allowed to subsist in the 
old Corporations in Jreland, and which 
made it impossible for Committee after 
Committee, inquiry after inquiry, and law- 
suit after law-suit, to detect the mal-ad- 
ministration and abuses of the Corporation 
of Dublin alone in the course of ten or 
twenty years, that it was provided by the 
Bill, that there should be an annual ex- 
hibition of accounts laid before the public, 
before the Lord-lieutenant, and before Par- 
liament. Nor did it stop there; it pro- 
vided beyond this, that if there should 
exist an allegation of mal-administration 
on the part of the officers of the Mayor and 
common council, a summary remedy should 
be applied by a court of justice, which 
should be enjoined immediately to enter 
into an investigation of such allegation. 
Every security was taken that could be 
supposed to be successful for the purpose 
of insuring a just administration of the 
corporate funds. It would be time enough 
then, when those provisions should have 
failed of their effect, and when the expect- 
ations their Lordships were entitled to 
entertain of a just administration of the 
municipal affairs, had been disappointed, 
for their Lordships to adopt the alternative 
suggested by the noble and learned Lord. 
But, he must say, that it would be a most 
hazardous step to take into the hands of 
the Crown, at one sweep, all the property 
of Ireland, and to extinguish all corporate 
government in that country, which their 
Lordships professed to govern upon the 
same Jaws and principles by which they 
governed England; and upon which he 
was confident, after the final effect of the 
existing dissensions had passed away, they 
might be enabled to govern it. He quite 
agreed with the noble and learned Lord, 
that the prosperity of Ireland depended 
upon the establishment of tranquillity 
among the people: but he begged to re- 
mind the noble and learned Lord, that that 
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tranquillity must be founded upon a con- 
viction in the minds of the people, that 
they actually received, as they knew they 
were entitled to receive, all the benefit and 
protection of English Government and of 
the British Constitution. These were the 
grounds upon which this Bill had been 
proposed to Parliament, and it was upon 
these grounds that he was prepared to give 
it his most strenuous support. 


The Earl of Mansfield said, that he 
objected equally to the view of his noble 
and learned Friend, and to the view of his 
Majesty’s Ministers respecting the Bill now 
under their Lordships’ consideration. Nor 
did he conceive that the Bill could receive 
sufficient amendment in Committee to in- 
duce him to give it his countenance and 
support! It therefore was his intention to 
say not content” to the question for the 
second reading of the Bill, but at the same 
time he did not think it necessary to take 
the ordinary course of proceeding in such 
matters, by moving that the Bill be read a 
second time on a more distant day; in a 
word it was not his intention to give their 
Lordships the trouble of dividing on the 
question. He was at all times reluctant to 
offer himself to the attention of the House. 
He was always embarrassed when he did 
so, but that embarrassment was very much 
increased by the predicament in which he 
stood at present, differing as he did, not 
only from his Majesty’s Ministers, but also 
from those noble Lords with whom he 
generally had acted. Differing, therefore, 
from a great majority of the House, he 
hoped he should not be considered as pre- 
sumptuous or as possessing overbearing con- 
fidence, if he addressed a few observations 
on this important subject to an audience 
which he knew to be indulgent, though its 
patience might be put to a trial, inasmuch 
as he had its prejudices to overcome. He 
did so from a sense of duty, thinking that 
as a Member of this House he was bound to 
act on all occasions according to the best of 
his judgment, and bound if he could, to ex- 
plain to their Lordships his reasons for every 
vote he gave on measures of importance. 
He should, therefore, state the reasons upon 
which he grounded his opinions respecting 
this Bill—he should put those opinions in 
contrast with those of his noble Friends 
near him, but in so doing, far be it from 
him to cast the least reflection on the 
motives which induced them to adopt their 
line of conduct on this occasion ; for he be- 
lieved, nay, he would confidently assert, 
that their motives were not those of serving 
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for a political purpose. They possessed none 
of that rashness or inconsiderateness which 
had been imputed to them in the course 
of the present debate, but their sole con- 
sideration was the interests of those persons 
most materially affected by this Bill, and of 
the general interests of the country. Tle 
objected in the first place to the principle 
of this Bill—its principle pervaded most of 
the measures which had been brought for- 
ward by his Majesty’s present advisers, and 
all those who had been Members of the 
Cabinet in 1830; that was, a principle 
assuming the existence of evils and abuses, 
and of applying to those assumed evils and 
abuses that which was to be taken to be 
the best remedy, without dispute, and 
without the least attention or respect to 
the rights of public bodies, or of the righis 
of individuals founded upon charters. It 


was not fifty years ago since a member of | 2 


a learned profession, a law officer of the 
Crown, described in his place, in the other 
House of Parliament, a charter to be “a 
piece of parchment with a seal at the 
corner.” This description was but ill- 
received by a great portion of the House, 
and was eventually rather prejudicial to 
the Ministry with which that learned 
Member was connected. How it would be 
received in that quarter at present he (the 
Earl of Mansfield) would not undertake to 
guess, but he could not help fearing that, 
notwithstanding all the improvements 
which had been introduced by his noble 
and learned Friends into the Municipal 
Bill of last year—notwithstanding their 
Lordships had allowed persons interested in 
the measure to appear at the bar in vindi- 
cation of their characters and their rights, 
(an opportunity which could not have been 
refused without injustice to the parties and 
discredit to their Lordships)—notwith- 
standing all this, he could not help fearing 
that on reflection it would be found that 
the Legislature had not always paid that 
respect to charters to which they were 
justly entitled. The first instance of this 
principle to which he objected was to be 
found in the Reform Bill, and by none 
was it more deplored than by his noble 
Friend near him, and yet he feared they 
were, by their proposed amendment, follow- 
ing that example, and saying ‘‘ you may 
destroy the fabric which proves insuflicient 
for the purposes for which it was intended,” 
but for the preservation of which he would 
contend the Legislature had no right to 
destroy even with the intention or in the 
well grounded hope of effecting an improved 
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reconstruction, without appealing to those 
persons most interested, whose rights were 
founded upon charters, with whose property 
this measure would interfere, property con- 
nected with a trust which they were 
assumed to have misused, from the guar- 
dianship of which they were to be removed 
without any delinquency having been 
proved against them—without evidence of 
the fact, and without giving them an 
opportunity of rebutting such evidence as 
had been brought forward. This was a 
principle which he held to be unjust. 
This was no new sentiment that he was 
urging against that principle, for he had 
advocated those sentiments on several ocea- 
sions. His noble Friends near him, how- 
ever, admitted the principle of the Bill, 
but they objected to the proposition in 
detail of his Majesty’s Ministers, and taking 
bolder tone, say, “destroy the existing 
Corporations at once, and we wil! vive you a 
better plan in substitution.” Ele would 
not at present enter into a comparison of 
the two plans, but even for the moment 
assuming that of his noble and learned 
Friend on the lower benches (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) to be the best, he must say, that 
their Lordships were not ina situation even 
to adopt that plan without further evidence 
as to some of the facts in which these 
corporate bodies were interested. The 
state of the existing corporate bodies 
to be affected by this Bill was repre- 
sented in the report of the Commis. 
sioners, and though he would not say 
that the Report manifested any bias in the 
minds of the Commissivners calculated to 
prevent their acting impartially, still he 
could not forget that the evidence taken 
at the bar last year did not serve to prove 
that the English Commissioners had the 
same character for impartiality. But this 
teport, like its English predecessor, stated 
instances of mi administration by public 
bodies, and cast imputations also upon in- 
dividuals, and yet no opportunity was to 
be afforded them of giving (as in most 
cases they could) a complete refutation to 
those statements. ‘Their Lordships ought 
not to proceed to legislate on no better 
evidence than was contained in this Report. 
Te might appear certainly tohold very lofty 
ideas of charters, and to speak of them as 
of absolute property. He had never held 
them to be other than a trust, but he could 
not think (and indeed experience sup- 
ported his view) that there existed such a 
great distinction between corporate pro- 
perty and that ef an individual as could 
9 pP 
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make the one safe while the other was in 
danger. He would not himself presume 
to offer a legal opinion on the subject of 
charters, but on the authority of a noble 
and learned Lord of the highest legal 
character, not now present in consequence 
of illness, and without saying what might 
be the value of a charter, he must state 
that it would be impossible to say, that 
much of the property of England rested 
on a much surer foundation than the 
charter property of Corporations. This Bill 
proceeded by its preamble to state the expe- 
diency of the alteration proposed; and 
here he could not help remarking the dif- 
ference between the Bill of last year and the 
Bill of this year now under consideration. 
The Bill oflast year in its preamble (of which 
he however had not a very distinct recol- 
lection) stated, that by reason of various 
abuses, by lapse of time and other causes, 
the Corporations of Ireland had become 
inefliicient for the purposes of good local 
government, whereas the present Bill went 
wholly and entirely on the ground of ex- 
pediency. Now, it had been said that 
there had been no petitions presented 
against this Bill. He, however, remem- 
bered at least one from an individual 
praying to be heard by counsel against 
it. The absence of petitions was certainly 
a remarkable fact, but he could not take 
it as a declaration of assent, or of indif- 
ference ; he would rather interpret the 
absence of petitions in this way—that 
knowing their Lordships were the guar- 
dians of the rights and interests of the 
community, the people felt that those 
rights and interests were safe under their 
Lordships’ protection, and that it will not 
be until some further steps have been 
taken in this measure that their alarm or 
confidence will be increased and expressed. 
Their Lordships being, as he had said, the 
guardians of those rights, it was the 
more particularly incumbent on them, in- 
vested as they were with legislative func- 
tions, to proceed with caution. In these 
times of rapidity in legislation, when ac- 
celeration to the utmost could scarcely 
keep up with reform, he would much 
rather be charged with tardiness than 
with injustice. These were his general 
views on this measure, and he entertained 
other objections, so strong and forcible, as 
to prevent him giving this Bill any further 
consideration with a view to its enactment. 
Fortunately for their Lordships and for 
himself, the description of the inconsis- 
tencies and absurdities of this Bill had 
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been pointed out by a learned individual 
(Lord Lyndhurst) most capable of exposing 
them, but he (the Earl of Mansfield) must 
claim the indulgence of their Lordships 
while he made a few remarks upon that 
which he considered to be the most im- 
portant part of the Bill. The object of 
this Bill was, as he read it, to transfer 
the power of the Corporations to the 
Roman Catholics, and to increase their 
power in Ireland. That object had, it was 
true, been denied, but he thought the 
effect of the Bill had not been denied, but 
on the contrary, he would say its purposes 
had been both admitted and defended. He 
would venture to say, that this Bill, 
under pretence of improving the Corpora- 
tions of Ireland, gave agreat power to that 
portion of the Roman Catholic body which 
ought to be the last intrusted with it 
—to that portion of the Roman Catho- 
lics which he must describe as a faction 
—not that portion which was constituted 
of persons of respectability, of character, 
of education, of property—those who were 
obedient to the law, desirous of, and in- 
tending to maintain, the union between 
the two countries—but to that lawless 
uneducated class who were kept in selfish 
submission to the priests—who unfortu- 
nately were the best of political agitators, 
interfering in every species of election, 
and carrying that influence, which their 
religion and ‘the religious prejudices of the 
country gave them, “to extreme ends, and 
to the extent of seeking a discontinuance 
of English connexion, No man could 
doubt, that power given into such hands 
would be misused—that they to whom 
the power was given would have but its 
semblance, would be but the creatures of 
more formidable authorities, both lay and 
religious agitators, who combined would 
be infallible. Reference had been made to 
the events of the year 1829, and it had 
been stated that by the Bill of 1829 equa- 
lity was established between Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestants. An equality of 
civil rights there certainly was established, 
but he believed the admission of Roman 
Catholics into Corporations was established 
by the Act of 1793. Was the Legislature 
now to go further and say, ‘* because from 
some cause or other, perhaps from religious 
prejudices, those corporate bodies have a 
reluctance to admit Roman Catholics 


amongst them, we will let in a contrary 
force’ ? What would be the effect of this ? 
would it not lead to still greater exclusion ? 
—in short, would it not have the effect of 
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Roman Catholic ascendancy— 


what was the intention on this occasion of | never having been claimed by the Pro- 


those who had voted for the Catholic ques- 
tion, and had been in the majority on va- 
rious other Bills relating to Ireland ? 
(the Earl of Mansfield) was certain 





He | British protection. 
| grounds upon which he drew a distinction 


} 


(though he-unfortunately on this occasion | 
/countrics were now placed, and those ex- 


differed from the noble Duke near him, 
the Duke of Wellington) that he had 


never, in mind or openly, imputed to his | 
a disregard of Protestant | 


noble Friend 
interests, or a wish, by that measure, to 
establish Catholic ascendancy, Neither 


testants, w ho were the stre ngest supporters 
of, though not the sole object entitled to, 
These were, then, the 


between the circumstances in which both 


isting when, in 1829, Parliament proceeded 
to legislate upon the Catholic question. 
But that very measure of 1819, showed, 
as it occurred to him, that even then a 


| jealousy was entertained on the subject of 


had he ever imputed such an object to the | 


noble Viscount opposite, or to other noble 
Lords of his party, for he had no reason to 
do so; but he thought their position was 
now changed. At that time the noble 
Viscount and his party were independent ; 
they were Protestants who had not then 
detached themselves from the supporters 
of the Established Church, or from those 
who thought that tithes ought to be paid 
to the ministers of the Establishment. At 
that time the Roman Catholics, or, at least, 
some of them, had not openly avowed their 
hatred to that Establishment—had not de- 
clared it to be an intolerable nuisance. At 
that time, the Minister had not proposed 
the mutilation of the Church, he had not 
used the imprudent word ‘extinction ” 
with respect to tithes ; a word which had 
created a sullen hatred to that impost ; at 
that time it had not been designated an 
ensanguined treasure, neither had it been 
said to be an intolerable nuisance. 
time the British Minister had not proposed 
or brought in a Bill containing provisions 
which the Irish clergy, as trustees for the 
Church, could not possibly accept; and 
notwithstanding but reasonable provisions 
were annexed to it, that Bill was abandoned, 
and the clergy left to penury and insult. 


At that | 


equal laws for Ireland. The provisions of 
that measure showed the jealousy in respect 
to equal legislation, and the difference that 


existed between the two countries, and the 


| 
| 





difference which ought, in legislative mea- 


sures to be applied to the one and to the 


other. Without entering into the details 
of this Bill, he would observe, that he 
really could not understand the principle 
on which this Bill was founded. It was 
in vain to say, if any credit was to be given 
to the Report of the Commissioners, that 
it would effect a restoration of ancient 
usages, for, if he read the Report correctly, 
the Commissioners, though they mani- 
fested a strong wish to make it out, had 
failed to show that there was an established 
usage which gave the election of town- 
councillors to inhabitants as burgesses, or 
even as householders ; therefore, he main- 
tained that this Bill was not a renovation 
of ancient usages. According to the: Re- 
port, there were in Ireland about seventy- 
five boroughs, some of which held charters, 
and others having had by usage municipal 
functions. How came it, then, that only 
fifty-one were mentioned in this Bill? How 


| had the selection been made? Had it been 


At that time he had not made a league | 


with the hon. Member for Dublin. ‘The 


‘noble Viscount disliked the word league ; 


he would instead say, he had not then | 


made an implicit confederation with the 
hon. Member for Dublin, whose hatred to 


the Established Church—not to the reli- | 
gion of that Church, but to its continuance | 
as an Establishment — had been openly | 
/neighbours, it was encumbered) 100/. 


avowed, and who had said, that he would 
use his influence with his countrymen, 
and with persons in this country, to join 
him in his endeavours for dissolving the 
Union, unless measures were introduced 
giving equality of laws to Ireland. Ireland 


already enjoyed equal protection from the | 
law, and the claim made now was, for| named in the schedules of this Bill. He 


with reference to the amount of property, 
the extent of population, or the possession 
of charters? It appeared to him, that some 
of the boroughs, from the paucity of their 
population, and the smalluess of their pro- 
perty, had no claim whatever to be in- 


i cluded in the provisions of this Bill. Of 


this there was an amusing instance afforded 
in the case of Belturbet, having a popula- 
tion of 2,026—property none, gaol none, 
—income 4/.; and its debt (for, like its 


There were others in the same, or a similar, 
situation or condition. And yet towns of 
greater extent and magnitude, both in 
wealth and population were excluded. He 
had already stated, that out of seventy- 
five existing boroughs, only fifty-one were 
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wanted to know what was to become of the ! 
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remainder? Were they to remain in the — 
continuance of recognized abuses, or, as an 
hon. Gentleman had appositely said in an- 
other place, “Were they to be allowed still 
to wallow in the abomination ?” One word 
before he concluded, with regard to the 
plan which his noble and learned Friend 
propose ed to substitute for that of his Ma- 
Governme nt. Certainly, if called 
on at once to decide between this Bill and 
the plan of his noble and learned Friend, 
which he believed to possess considerable 
merit, he could not hesitate in the selection 
of the latter. It was in conformity with 
many local acts, under which some of these 
Corporations were at present regulated, 
and it might, therefore, be suitable to all 
with respect to the Corporations them- 
being unfit, as had been urged, for 
the purposes for which they were designed, 
the many of the boroughs having been 
established for the benefit of the Protestant 
religion, and, therefore, that now there ex- 
isted no ground for retaining them as ex- 
clusive bodies, he could not say, that he 
took such a view of the subject. It cer- 
tainly appeared to him, that many of the 
towns in Ireland would be much better, 
without municipal Corporations, but. still | 
he apprehended that many of them had 
been established, though at different | 
times and under different circumstances, 
still with a view of maintaining English 
interests. Look at Dublin, for instance, 
where the charter was granted to the | 
King’s citizens of Bristol resident in Ive- 
land. He must be pardoned when he said | 
that unfortunately Ireland never was con- | 
quered, and had, therefore, never under- 
gone those internal changes which had 
taken place elsewhere. Her community | 
had been varied-- consisting of English, of | 
mixed English and Irish, and of ‘the na. 
tives under another allegiance. One party 
had been treated as rebels, and there had 
never been established any unity of laws 
and institutions. ‘The boroughs, he con. | 
tended, had not been, as was “alleged, €s- 
tablished for the spread of Protestantism, 
but for the support of English interests. | 
But at that time, certainly, England and 
Protestantism were synonymous terms. 
But, notwithstanding all the agitation 
which prevailed, and still prevails, in Ire- 
land, he would not offer any opposition to | 
the maintenance of those boroughs, pro- | 
vided neither the one party nor the other 

were excluded on religious grounds. | 


je sty s 


Sé Ives, 





| 


Would the grant of a Corporation, how- |; 
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‘those who from 
easily misled, and it was right the people 


tages 
few seemed now to appreciate, might be 


| assailed. 
| the present hesitate to give his vote for the 
second reading of this Bill, 
tated the more because he was satisfied it’. 
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ever, benefit these towns? He thought 
not, and he was fortified in that opinion by 
the fact, that though the Bill of last year 
empowcred the grant of municipal Corpor- 
ations to certain towns in England which 
should solicit it, but few, if any, applica- 
tions had been made. Even if he could 
believe that they would confer advantages 
in Ireland, still he could not consent to le- 
gislate in the manner proposed without 
some evidence of the fact of the approba- 
tion and consent of the parties most inter- 
ested. But how had this measure been 
got up, and what purpose was it to serve ? 
An hon, Gentleman in another place, who 
had been often alluded to in this House, 
and to whom he must advert, even though 
ie should ineur the indignation of the 
noble Viscount, as giving that hon. Gen- 
tleman too much importance, was reported 

have said, that if their Lordships did 
not pass this Bill the Union would be but 
a cobweb, and had addressed in Ireland, 
and also in this country, language which, 


'though perhaps not deserving much con- 


sideration, yet might have some effect upon 
zeal and prejudice were 


should know, that in all questions this 
House, uninfluenced by expressions de- 


|rogatory to its dignity, would deal with 


measures ip a manner dict: — by a sense 
of strict impartiality, He was anxious 
and ready to acquiesce in any measure that 
might be conducive to the happiness of 
Ircland. He wished the connexion be- 
tween the two countries to be kept up as 


| intimately and closely as possible, that the 


protection of British laws and the advan- 
of the British Constitution, which 


equally extended to Ireland, but in doing 
this his only anxiety was, that strict ad- 
herenee should be had to the rights which 
individuals now possessed. He might be 
considered old-fashioned in his views when 


he said that he feared rapidity of legisla- 


tion, that he entertained respect for char- 
ters, and for the rights of individuals ; but 
he was satisfied that unless those rights 
were defended, their own would be soon 
On these grounds he must for 


and he hesi- 


|could not be so amended in Committee as 
to alter his opinions as to the effects it 
would produce. 

The Earl of Falmouth was anxious that 
he should not be considered, by his silence, 
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as voting for 
Bill before the House, as to the principle 
of which he was not favourable. If he 
were called upon to make his election be- 
tween the 
amendment of the noble and learned Lord, 
he should not hesitat 
fer the Bill of his noble 


Friend; but he 


rejoiced that at this moment he was not | 
He felt that | 


placed in that predicament. 
as a humble individual Peer of that House, 
it was his duty to get up in his place and 
maintain what he believed to be the vital 
principles of the Constitution. The pro- 
moters of the present measure said, that 
the Bill before the House was not one of 
abolition ; but he must contend that the 
contrary was the fact, for 


abolish the existing charters in Ireland, 
and, therefore, to destroy a valuable part 
of the Constitution. tle was. satisfied 
that no arguments that could be used 


would remove his objection to the Bill. 
He ‘tted ry much that the Engl 
Municipal Bill, even in the shape in which 
it had been amended by his uoble Friend, 
had ever been passed, because he was of 
opinion that it would lead to consequences 
which 


reer lish 


measure which was called the Reform “ 
he rejoiced, also, that he was not a pa 

to the Municipal Corporation obies ry 
Bill; and he rejoiced now in the oppor- 
tunity of 
against the pr 
sent measure. fie 
House by going toa division, but should 
content himself by saying not-content to 
the question that the Bill be read a second 
time. 


standing up, and 


} 
Lined 


protesting 
a o 
Incipie cont 


should 


in the pre- 


' ' 
d not trouble the 


The Earl of Ftipon would not detain their 
Lordships by going into any arguments, or 
general views, us regarded the subject before 
the House. He begged, however, the per- 
mission of their Lordships to say, in as few 
words as he could, the general erounds on 
which he conceived that it would be fit for 
their Lordships to give a second reading to 
the Bill then under discussion, and to state 
why he should be hereafter prepared to 
support the proposition which the noble 
and learned Lord behind him (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) had intimated that it was his inten- 
tion to submit. With respect to that 
amendment, he would now take the oppor- 
tunity of stating, that when the noble 
Viscount at the head of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment asserted that the paternity of the 
measure to be founded on that amendment 


even its promoters did not foresee. | 
Sy 
He rejoiced that he was no party to that | 


{APRIL 18} 


the second reading of the | 


sill before the House, and the | 


e one moment to pre | 





it went to} 
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rested with et Lord friends in 
another place, he believed that + 
Viscount never © made a greater mistake with 
respect to the origin ef that measure. True 
it was, that the Viscount character- 
ised the political conduct of his noble Friend, 
and in somewhat a sneering manner, as 
being very remarkable 
that this amendment was 
with the habitual 
Lord, and the right hon. Baronet who in 
troduced it ; and, tl that it must be 
the offspring of some one who was reckless, 


Ripon’s) 
? } 7 


at it ic 


noble 


hot 
’ 


for discretion ;: and 


? 


quite inconsistent 


conduct of the noble 


icrefore, 


as to the consequences, what it would pro- 


duce. He (Lord Ripon) did not know on 
what part of the conduct of his nobl 
Friend it was that the neble Viscount 


founded his assumption of indiscretion. He 
(Lord Ripon) was not aware of what part 
of the conduct of his noble F ric nd it 


when they acted with the noble Viscount, 


that could bear that init rpreiation, and 
: thich was founded tl eee 
upon which was foundec ne ASSUMP 
that the noble Viscount had put forth. 
Their separation took place because hi 
noble and right hon. Friend considered that, 
on principles consistent with their ¢ 
science and duty, they could not sanction a 


measure which was characterised by vio- 





lence and Injustice. It had nethinge what- 
ever to do with the princi le url che i 
the Bill before the House. ile should sup- 
port the amendment of the noble and 
learned Lord, because it was inost desirab! 
that justice should be done to Irclan 
without imposing injuries which he theugit 
would operate detrimentally in a ten-fold 
ereater degree. It was because he thought 
the Bill be fore the House would p OUULEC 
that eflect—that mischief which he con- 
tt mplated—that he could not, as an honest 
man, give his consent toit. Hf he thoug 


that past history proved, and that the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland showed, anything 
like a proximation in the state of 
and of things in Ireland to what was the 
case in England, then he should be ready 
to admit, that justice to Ireland re: juired 
the adoption of similar laws, and the adap- 
tation of similar principles to the two 
countries, but when he looked to the actual 
state of things existing in the two coun- 
tries, he must say, that it appeared to 
him that the adoption of the present mea- 


society 


sure was a most visionary proposition. If 


they looked to the condition of the two 
countries—if they looked to all the soci: . 
circumstances attendant upon the conditio 

of England and Ireland, — whether as i. 
the mode, and forms, and practice, of the 
executive Government,—the mode of ad- 
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ministering justice, the mode of reserving 
the internal tranquillity of the country,— 
the means of defending it against a foreign 
enemy,—the mode of returning Members to 
Parliament,—the means of education, — 
and, above all, the condition of the poor of 
that country,—looking to all these things, 
and these were the cireumstances that cha- 
racterised the social condition of countries, 
—was there not, he would ask, at this mo- 
ment, an immense difference between the 
situation of the two countries ? 





He would | 


ask noble Lords to look to the Report of the | 
’ . . . . . . | 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 


state and condition of Ireland. These Com- 
missioners came to the conclusion, that there 
was so material a difference in the state of 
society in the two countries, that what v 
most proper for one country, it would be 
most improper to infuse into the other ; and 
they concluded by stating, that in consider- 
ing the condition of Ireland circumstances 
ought to be looked to as well as principles. 
It was, therefore, admitted, that there was 
a material difference in the social condition 
of the two countries, and that the Bill 
before the House proceeded on that very 
principle ; or else why did it differ in its 
enactments from the English Bill? By 
this Bill there was a material difference as 
regarded the appointment of Sheriffs and 
Clerks of the Peace. The same power was 


election. 


{LORDS} 
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The Marquess of Clanricarde said, the 
Bill proposed by the noble Viscount was 
greatly desired by the Irish. It had been 
said by a noble Earl that a different princi- 
ple was adopted in this Bill from that of 
the English Bill. He denied that proposi- 
tion. Their Lordships must consider the 
principle and the details. If the principle 
were fair and impartial justice, then there 
might be a difference in the details to make 
that principle effective. This was the 
principle proceeded upon in the question of 
Reform in the Representation of the people 
in Parliament; when Parliament went 
upon a broad principle, but varied its ap- 
plication as to the rights of freeholders, 
and the mode of conducting elections. A 


yas | great argument used for the abolition of 


the 40s. frecholders in Ireland was, that 
their existence was hostile to the freedom of 
The British Legislature has 
never, in the United Parliament, decided 


that different principles of legislation were 


not given to the Irish Councils as was cone , 


ferred on corresponding bodies in England, 
and why? 
tained of these constituencies as regarded 
the impartial administration of justice, the 
most important consideration as regarded 
the well-being of a country, and its internal 
tranquillity and peace. The object which 
he should have to consider was, whether 
the Bill before the House was a good Bill ; 
vr whether the system proposed to be 
adopted by the amendment was a better. 


Because distrust was enter- | 


If it should be proved in argument that this | 


Bill was a good Bill, 


doubtedly to pass; but, on the other hand, 


then it ought un. | 


| 


should it be made out in argument that it | 
was a bad Bill, and that it would not be | 


productive of justice to Ireland, then un- 
doubtedly it ought not to receive the sanc. 
tion of their Lordships. In conclusion, he 
must say, that he could see nothing but a 
perpetuation of the evils and grievances 
which afflicted Ireland if the present mea- 
sure should pass; and it was because he 
entertained this opinion that he should, 
when the time came, give his hearty con- 
currence to the amendment which had been 
announced by the noble and learned Lord, 





to be applied to the two countries. The 
principle of this Bill was, that the same 


justice was to be extended to the Irish 


which has already been conceded to the 
English. ‘The question was—whether the 
Irish people were to be intrusted with self- 
government for local purposes. He could not 
remain silent when it was declared that the 
Irish people were unfit to enjoy the bless- 
ings of the Constitution. Theonly ground 
upon which this Bill could be refused to 
Ireland was, that those who opposed it con- 
sidered self-clection preferable to popular 
contro]. When that proposition was stated 
he should be prepared to meet it; in the 
mean time he entered his protest against 
the assertion—that the people of Ireland 
were unfit for sclf-government. 

The Earl of HWinchilsea said, that being 
strongly impressed with the belief that 
the Bill, if passed in its present shape, 
would be productive of the greatest mis- 
chief, by destroying the Protestant 
interest in Ireland, he was anxious to state 
the grounds on which he should give his 
vote. The Bill of last year, as well as 
that of the present, proceeded upon the 
specious principle of Reform. He was 
glad that the flimsy garb in which this 
bantling had been dressed by the noble 
Viscount, had been shown to be the joint 
production of the Government and the 
Catholic agitators of Ireland, not only as 
regarded its carcase, but every limb and 
member of it. If their Lordships were 


prepared to pass the Bill in its present 
shape, they would place the whole of the 
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political power of Ireland in the hands of 
Mr. O’ Connell and the priests, and the 
consequence would be, the destruction of 
the union which existed between the two 
countries. That was the question which 
they were called upon to decide, and the 
proposition, he thought, was a plain and 
simple one. ‘Their Lordships must recol- 
lect that when the Catholic Relief Bill 
passed, in 1829, there was an end ofall the 
Corporations of Ireland ; those Corporations 
were established for the purpose of uphold- 
ing Protestant principles, and for the | 
purpose of cementing the connection 
between the two countries, and he would 
contend, that those Corporations were vir- 
tually at an end the moment that Bill 
became the law of the land. He, therefore, 
was of opinion it was unnecessary to up- 
hold them, and therefore he was prepared 
to support the amendment of the noble 
and learned Lord. He was bound to 
entertain the opinion that the great body 
of the Protestants of Ireland, with the 
exception of one individual perhaps who 
had some interest in the question, were in 
favour of the principle proposed to be 
adopted by the noble and learned Lord. 
And why? Because since the period at 
which a similar amendment had been 
proposed in another place, not a single 
petition, with the exception of one or two 
in favour of the Bill, had been presented 
against the adoption of that principle. Con- 
sidering that the Protestants of Ireland, 
under the pressure of the evils by which 
they were assailed, were still alive to their 
own interests, he had a right to assume, 
from the circumstances he had stated, that 
they were in favour of the extinction of 
the Corporations. Noble Lords in that 
House gave their support to the Catholic 
Relief Bill, under the vain hope that it 
would conciliate the Roman Catholics, but 
since every succeeding concession had been 
made they had become more dissatisfied, 
and the consequence had been to lead to 
acts of further aggression. When that 
sill was passed their Lordships were told 
that the effect would be to give peace to 
Ireland. [Viscount Melbourne: never by 
me.}] Perhaps not by the noble Viscount, 
but that was the argument used, and lhe 
must admit by some of his noble Friends 
near him, with whom he had the mis- 
fortune to differ with respect to the views 
which they took of that question. And 
what, he would ask, was the result ? Why, 
from the moment that Bill passed, Ire- 
land became in a more disturbed state 
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than she had been in during the previous 
ten years. Crimes of e very description had 
increased in a ten-fold degree—there was 
no security for life or property of the Pro- 
testants of that country—all law was set 
at defiance ; and to talk of the existence of 
equal civil rights in that country was an 
insult to the Protestant community. He 
begged it to be understood that these ob- 
servations did not apply to the Reman 
Catholics of England ; their conduct since 
the passing of the Relief Bill had been most 
honourable and they had fully realised the ex- 
pectations which he bad formed ofthem. He 
felt bound to say thus much, it being ouly 
a meed of praise which he felt bound to 
afford to this highly honourable body of 
men. If their Lordships concurred in the 
measure asit then stood, and thereby gave 
more power to the agitators of Ireland, he 
was satisfied that the result would be, that 
their Lordships would be called upon 
hereafter to pass coercive measures of a 
nature which had never yet been submitted 
to Parliament, and he called upon their 
Lordships boldly to stand forward and save 
the Protestants of Ireland from the still 
further evils with which they were 
threatened. : 

The Earl of Poden was anxious to say 
a very few words, in order that there 
mi ight be no Misa] yprehension as to the vote 
he should give on that occasion. If he 
thought the amendment of the noble and 
learned Lord would not be carried, he 
(Lord Roden) should be the last persou to 
vote for the second reading of the Bill. It 
was one which was calculated to produce 
the greatest mischief in Ireland, and would 
place more power in the hands of the 
agitators of that country than they at 
present possessed. He trusted their I “ord 
ships would never consent to give their 
sanction to a measure, the object of which 
was to give additional power to the Roman 
( ‘atholic s to persee _ and tyrannise over 
the Protestants Ireland. When the 
time came for stot into Committee, he 
should be prepared to state his reasons why 
he thought it was advisable that the 
Amendment of the noble and learned 
Lord should be adopted, rather than that 
the Corpor itions of Ireland should continue 
toexist under the system by which they 
were at present constituted. 

The Bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed. 
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ILOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 18, 1836. 
MINUTES.) Bills. Read a first time:—Oyster Fisheries; 

and Alehouse Licences Act Amendment. 

Poor Laws (IreLanp).] Mr. Poulett 
Scrope wished to put a question to the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Home 
Department, respecting the Report of the 
Commissioners on the State of the Poor 
of Ireland. He had himself introduced a 
Bill for the relief of the poor of Ireland, 
and whether he should or should not move 
to-morrow that it be read a second time, 
would depend upon the answer of the noble 
Lord. The Report contained the best di- 
gested and most important recommenda- 
tions, and he wished to know whether it was 
the intention of Ministers to introduce this 
Session a series of measures founded uponit? 

Lord John Russell said, that the Report 
had been under the consideration of Go- 
vernment, and they certainly had found in 
ita great variety of i important matters; at 
the same time he must add, that the sug- 
gestions in it were not of that simple and 
single nature as to allow them to be 
adopted without the caution which was 
recommended by the Commissioners them- 
He would, therefore, at once 
state it to be the opinion of Government 
that it was not expedient in the present 
Session to bring in a series of measures 
comprising all the objects of the Report. 
Out of that opinion a sccond question 
arose—whether it were advisable, not 
undertaking the entire subject, to bring in 
any particular and insulated measure 
founded ou parts of the Report? He ap- 
prehended that there might’ be great 
difficulty in that course, for a special 
measure might either invite too much dis- 
cussion or too peremptorily close it on 
other parts of the document. He was not, 
however, prepared to say, that any final 
decision had yet been adopted, or that 
there might not be parts of the Report 
which ought to be taken into consideration 
with a view to some practical measure in 
the present Session; but as to a series of 
measures, he wasenabled to inform thehon. 
Member that it was the opinion of Govern- 
ment that it would not be advisable to 
undertake them this Session. He could 
not conclude without adding, that the 


selves. 


teport was not only of extreme value, 
but that the subject of it was of a nature 
to render it absolutely necessary that 
some measures should be brought forward 
and adopted. 


It would be anxiously con- 
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sidered by Government with a view to 
such measures, and there were none, as 
aflecting [reland, either at present or per- 
haps within the next hundred years, which 
could possibly be of greater magnitude, 
and this fact was evident from the state- 
ments made by the Commissioners. In 
proportion as their importance was great, 
and their consequences infinite, it became 
Government to be cautious how far they 
gave any pledge as to the course intended 
to be pursued. 

Mr. Richards expressed his concurrence 
in what had fallen from the noble Lord, 
and added, that if nothing were done next 
Session, he would introduce a Bill upon 
the subject. 

Subject dropped. 


New Corporations.| Mr. Mark 
Phillips referred to a Report which had 
obtained circulation, that Ministers in- 
tended to extend the benefit of the Corpo- 
ration Act to certain towns not included 
in the measure of last Session. It would 
be a matter of public convenience if the 
noble Lord would state whether such a 
report was well founded. 

Lord John Russell would explain what 
was the measure under the consideration of 
zovernment. It was not a measure for the 
purpose of obliging towns which at present 
had not Corporations to accept them, but 
it had occurred to Ministers to consider 
whether, with reference to the clause of 
the Bill of last Session, which enabled 
towns to have Corporations, it might not 
be proper to give facilities for making 
those Corporations which might be granted 
on application more effectual than they 
otherwise would be. A measure of that 
sort was contemplated, and he hoped soon 
to give notice of the time when it would 
be brought forward. 


ReEGIstRATION OF VorteERs.] Lord 
John Russell moved the Order of the Day 
for the House to resolve itself into Com- 
mittee on the Registration of Voters Bill. 

On the question that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe rose to move 
the amendment of which he had given 
notice. It was far from his intention, he 
said, to depreciate the measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, or to detract from the 
debt of gratitude due to its framers and 
supporters; but there were few among 
those framers and supporters who thought 
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that it could all at once attain perfection, 
or that it would not require change and 
modification. ‘There was, however, a class 
of partisans who wished it to be considered 
a final settlement of the question, but as 
that notion was inconsistent with reason 
and common sense, a revision of some 
parts of the Bill was soon demanded. 
The question was simply this—whether it 
had not by this time had a sufficient trial, 
and whether the proper hour for that re- 
vision had not arrived ?—whether, in 
short, it fairly and honestly fulfilled the 
intentions of its framers? He did not 
think it would be denied that a fair experi- 
ment had been allowed to it; three regis- 
trations had occurred, and it was found to 
work in such a manner, that organised 
bodies from one end of the kingdom to the 
other were employed in the business of 
registration. The right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, on one occasion 
had warned his friends that the season of 
registration was the time when the battle 
was to be fought, and the hint had been 
taken both by Whigs and Tories. But 
all this was not in accordance with the 
spirit of Reform ; and it was important to 
consider how the Bill could be rendered 
just in its principle and less vexatious in 
its operation. If he (Mr. T. Duncombe) 
were asked the means, he should reply 
that it might be accomplished by repealing 
part of the 27th clause, which required 
that all borough electors must have paid 
their poor-rates and assessed taxes due on 
the 5th of April preceding, by the 20th of 
July. This provision had tended to re- 
duce the constituency of the country to a 
most alarming and unforeseen extent. 
He would prove that such was the fact 
from the speech of the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell), when he introduced the Reform 
Bill. The noble Lord then said, “I wil! 
now state the number of additional persons 
who will be entitled to votes for counties, 
towns, and boroughs, under this Bill :— 
Persons. 
The number in towns and bo- 
roughs in England, already 
sending Members, will be in- 
creased by ° . 110,000 
The electors of new towns (in 
England) sending em 


one each 50,000 
Electors in London whe will now 

obtain the right of voting 95,000 
Increase of electors in Scotland 60,000 
Jn Ireland, perhaps » + 40,000 
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Increase in the counties of Eng- 

land (at least) . - . 100,000 
These numbers, at least, will be entitled 
to vote; and, upon the whole, it is my 
opinion therefore, that the whole measure 
will add to the constituency of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament about half a 
million of persons.* Nobody would ven- 
ture to affirm that the statement of the 
noble Lord had been verified by the result, 
and he would take the case of London and 
its vicinity as an  illustration—London, 
Southwark, and Westminster, on the 
whole, in point of numbers, remained 
much as before the passing of the Reform 
Bill. London had increased, and South- 
wark had also triflingly increased, but in 
Westminster there had been a considerable 
diminution. In the Tower Hamlets, Fins- 
bury, Lambeth, and Greenwich, the num- 
ber of voters, according to the last regis- 
tration did not exceed 44,000, so that the 
total increase instead of being 95,000, as 
the noble Lord had calculated, was only 
44,000. When he asserted that the 27th 
clause was unconstitutional in principle, 
and vexatious in operation, he again 
begeed leave to appeal to the speech of 
the noble Lord, who had maintained in the 
speech he had already quoted, that in all 
cases representation ought to precede 
taxation. The noble Lord then quoted 
the 25th of Edward Ist, and the 34th 
of Edward Ist, which provides, he said, 
that no tax shall be levied without the 
goodwill and assent of the Archbishops, 
Bishops, Barons, Knights, and freemen.+ 
The 27th clause, however, completely re- 
versed that order, for it made taxation 
precede representation: it required not 
only that a man should be taxed, but that 
he should absolutely have paid his taxes 
before he voted. He should like to be 
informed what possible connection there 
was between a man’s right of voting, and 
the day and hour of his paying the King’s 
taxes? But other taxes were also included, 
such as poor-rates, county-rates, and 
police-rates ; and he would ask Ministers 
whether, when they framed the Reform 
Bill, they contemplated the payment of 
county-rates by borough electors before 
they should be entitled to register? The 
consequence was, that in many instances 
voters might be deprived of their franchise 
by the trickery of tax-collectors. Surely 


/ 





* Hansard, (Third Series,) vol, xt p» 1083, 
t Ibid. p. 1063, 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer had quite 
a sufficient remedy against a debtor of the 
Crown, without seizing his vote as well as 
his goods. The vote was not to be given 
for the private benefit of the elector, but 
for the advantage of the community. He 
was no advocate for universal suffrage, nor 
for the discontinuance of a_ property 
qualification; and all he asked for the 
borough constituency was, that they 
should be placed on the same footing as 
the county constituency, and that the 
rights and privileges proposed to be con- 
ferred by the Reform Bill should be enjoyed 
in their fullest possible extent. He con- 
tended that the abrogation of the 27th 
clause would have that effect. As it 
stood it might be, and no do bt it had 
been, a fertile source of corruption, while 
the repeal of it would also have the effect 
of simplifying the duties and shortening 
the labours of the revising barristers. 
What objection could be made by Ministers 
to a course so reasonable he did not know, 
but this he did know, that the first Ad- 
ministration that should have the courage, 
and the first Parliament that should have 
the justice, to affirm the principle for 
which he now contended, would be entitled 
to the gratitude of every sincere reformer. 
He moved, that it be an instruction to the 
Committee to introduce a clause for the 
repeal of that part of the 27th section of 
the Reform Act, requiring the payment of 
poor-rates and assessed taxes as a qualifi- 
cation for voting in boroughs. 

The Attorney-General felt bound to 
oppose the amendment of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Finsbury. He would do so very 
briefly, as he considered it of importance 
that the Bill before the House should get 
through the Committee with as little delay 
as possible. The proper course for the 
hon. Member to take would be to bring 
in a Bill to remedy those clauses he com- 
plained of; but he (the Attorney-General) 
should certainly give him his opposition. 
The motion of the hon. Member went to 
the extent that there should be no pay- 
ment of rates, but if they did this, what 
test would they have of the respectability 
of the elector? The present franchise 
was the most ancient franchise known to 
the Constitution. The payment of scot 
and lot was the ancient test by which the 
competency of the party claiming to vote 
was determined. In the same way, the 
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payment of rates and taxes was held to be 
an evidence of the competency of the par- 
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ties to vote. He was not aware that any 
inconvenience had arisen in the manner 
stated by the hon. Member from the opera- 
tion of these clauses. He had com- 
plained of the smallness of the constitu- 
ency of the metropolitan boroughs, but 
let them take Finsbury for example, Fins- 
bury had a constituengy of twelve thou- 
sand, and certainly the hon. Member could 
not complain of the use they had made of 
their franchise, for they had returned 
him. ‘The metropolis, altogether, returned 
eighteen Representatives, and they were 
all of the same way of thinking as the hon, 
Gentleman; surely, then, he had no rea- 
son to complain of the operation of the 
Reform Act. Some inconvenience might 
perhaps in some instances have arisen 
from the neglect of the tax collectors. 
Now, in the Bill before the House, a 
Clause would be inserted, obliging all 
overseers to give notice of arrears, The 
present was not a time to enter further 
into the discussion, According to the 
statement of the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool, when he voted against the clauses 
originally, he had only two to support 
him, That was a sufficient proof that it 
was the opinion of Parliament that these 
clauses ought to be retained. 

Mr. Warburton doubted if the present 
was the most proper time for such a mo- 
tion, but still he should support it. He 
thought it was a notorious fact that the 
old system of scot and lot led to continual 
acts of bribery. 

Mr, Hume said, he had himself lost his 
vote last year, and in St. James’s parish 
alone upwards of 500 voters had been dis- 
franchised by the working of the regis- 
tration system, He hoped the franchise 
would be extended to every householder, 
and he was even prepared to go farther, 
if public opinion was prepared to go with 
him. He called on the noble Lord to re- 
deem his pledge of adding 95,000 to the 
constituency of the metropolis, now that 
he found the deficiency to arise from the 
difficulty of the qualification. 

The House divided on the original 
Question: Ayes 154; Noes 51 :—Ma- 
jority 103. 

List of the Ayts. 
Alsager, Richard Balfour, T. 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. Baring, F. 
Archdall, M. Barron, II. B. 
Ashley, Lord Baring, F. T. 
Bailey, J. Beckett, Sir J. 
Baillie, Col, H. Bell, Matthew 
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Benett, J. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bonham, F, R. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Brownrigg, J.S. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Bruen, F. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M., Bt. 
Calcraft, J. UH. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chapman, Aaron 
Clements, Viscount 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Corry, hon. UH. 'T. L. 
Cripps, Joseph 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Denison, John E. 
Dick, Q. 
Divett, FE. 
Donkin, Sir R. S, 
Dugdale, W. 5. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, Wm. Tatton 
Entwisle, John 
Fazakerley, N. 
Fector, John Minet 
Fielden, W. 
Fergus, John 
Ferguson, G. 
Fergusson, rt. hn, C. 
Finch, George 
Fitzgibbon, hon. B. 
Fleming, John 
Forster, Charles 8. 
Fremantle, Sir T. W. 
Freshfield, J. 
Geary, Sir W. R. P. 
Goodricke, Sir F. 
xordon, W. 
Goring, Harry Dent 
Graham, Sir J. 
Greisley, Sir R. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Ilale, Robert B. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Hardy, John 
Hay, Sir J., Bart. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hill, Lord Arthur 
Hogg, James Weir 
Ilope, hon. James 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, P. H. 
Inglis, Sir R. H., Bt. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, W. 
Jones, Theobald 
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Knightley, Sir C. 
Lambton, Iledworth 
Langton, Wm. Gore 
Lees, J. F. 
Lefevre, Charles S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lewis, Wyndham 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Long, Walter 
Lucas, Edward 


Lushington, Charles 


Lygon, hon. Col. II. B. 


Linch, A. H. 8. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, Donald 
Mangles, J. 
Manners, Lord C. 
Martin, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Neeld, Joseph 
Nicholl, J. 

North, Frederick 

O’ Ferrall, R. M. 
Oliphant, Lawrence 
Paget, I'rederick 
Parnell, Sir LI. 
Parry, Colonel 
Patten, John Wilson 
Pechell, Capt. 

Peel, Sir R., Bart. 
Pemberton, Thomas 
Praed, Winthrop M. 
Pringle, A. 

Reid, Sir J. Rae 
Richards, Jolin 


Robarts, Abraham W. 


Robinson, G. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
toss, Charles 
Rushbrooke, R. 
Russell, Lord John 
Russell, Lord C. J. 
Sinford, E. A 
Scarlett, hon. R. 
Scott, Sir E, D. 
Scott, James W. 
Sheldon, y. Re: 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sinclair, Sir George 
Smith, J. A. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, Robert V. 
Smith, Benjamin 
Somerset, Lo:d G. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stormont, Lord 
Stuart, Lord James 
Stuart, V. 

Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Tynte, C. J. Kemeys 
Vere, Sir C. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vivian, Major 
Vivian, J. LU. 
Vivian, John Ennis 


Vyvyan, Sir R. RR, 
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Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Williams, Robert 
Wilmot, Sir J. E., Bt. 
Wilson, I. 
Wodehouse, F.. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
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Young, G. F. 
Young, Sir W. L. 
TELLERS, 
Steuart, R. 
Baring, Francis T. 


List of the Noes. 


Aglionby, I. A. 
Baines, E. 


; Baldwin, Dr. 


Bewes, T. 
Blackburne, John 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brodie, W. 2B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, Charles 
Butler, hon. Pierce 
Chichester, J. P. B. 


Churchill, Lord C. S. 


Clay, William 
Elphinstone, IU, 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Gaskell, Daniel 
Gisborne, T. 
Grote, G. 

Hall, B. 

lastie, A. 
Lfawes, Benjamin 
Hindley, Charles 
Iiorsman, E. 
Wuinphery, John 
Tutt, W. 
Jervis, John 


The Speaker left 


Kemp, T. R. 
Leader, J. T. 
Macnamara, Major 
Marsland, HH. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
O’ Brien, Cornelius 
O'Connell, Daniel 
O’Connell, John 
Parrott, J. 
Pattison, James 
Philips, Mark 
Potter, Richard 
Pryme, George 
lioebuck, J. A. 
Rundle, John 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Tancred, Il. W. 
Thompson, Col. 
Tooke, W. 
Trelawney, Sir W 
Tulk, C. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, LH. 
Ward, H. G. 
TELLERS. e 
Ilume, J. 
Duncombe, T. S. 


the Chair, and the 


liouse then went into Committee. 


On Clause 3, which enacts ‘* Clerk of 


the Peace to issue his warrant to the high 
constable, with form of precepts, &e.” 

Mr. Elphinstone moved, as an amend- 
ment, that all that part of the clause 
which related to imparting this power to 
the high constable should be omitted. 

The Attorney General was of opinion 
that the services of the high constables 
in this respect should be retained as a 


part of the Bull. 
overseers were 


In many instances, the 
interested 


parties, By 





the clause, the Clerk of the Peace was 
directed to issue his warrant to the high 
constable, with the necessary forms, &c. 
This was in strict conformity with the Jury 
Bill of the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Robert Peel). That Bill had been 
found to work exceedingly well, and on 
the principle contained in that Bill the 
present clause was framed. 

Mr. Edward Buller said, if these 
duties were to be imposed on the high 
constable, it would be just that they 
should be properly remunerated for their 
services, If such were not the case, 
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persons would be appointed who would not 
be qualified for the performance of the duties. 

Mr. Hume observed, that when the 
former Bill was before a Committee up 
stairs, it was in the first instance decided 
that the overseers should be the persons. 
But in consequence of some representations 
made by hon. Members, that in the north 
of England the high constables were a 
superior class of persons to the overseers, 
he (Mr. Hume) was indueed to change his 
opinion. Since that period, however, he 
had again changed his opinion, and he 
was not ashamed to confess it; and in 
consequence of information he had_ re- 
ceived, he was therefore induced to revert 
to the overseers, and his reason was this, 
because the high constables were -not all 
of the same class of persons throughout 
the country, some being paid, and some 
not, and he was therefore now disposed to 
think they would not do the duty as well 
as the overseers. Ina case of doubt and 
difficulty, he thought it was best to go 
back to the overseers, rather than to ap- 
point the high constables to perform this | 
duty, which might lead to increased trouble | 
and delay. 

Mr. Charles Buller thought, that if the 
House saw reason to make an alteration, 
it was incumbent upon them to adopt a 
sensible one. When they were about to 
appoint officers to discharge a particular 
duty, they were bound to take care that 
such appointments should be proper and 
consistent. 
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The Attorney General said, that the— 


reason why it would be improper to employ 
these persons was, that it would give them 
too. much to do. The high constables 
of England and Wales, though not always 
very bright men, were quite competent to 
the’ duties imposed upon them by this Bill, 


and they were men who were well known | 


to the Clerks of the Peace, and could 

easily communicate with them. The 
amendment which had been suggested by | 
the hon. Member for Hastings would, 
if carried into practical effect, in his. 
opinion, make matters worse than before. 
He thought that, upon the whole, the 
high constables would be found to be less 
incompetent than the overseers to this par- 
ticular duty. 

Mr. Mackinnon thought it quite inexpe- 
dient to transfer the duties of the overseer 
to the high constable ; and it was to be re- 
membered that the regulation proposed, if 
carried, would impose great additional 
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duties on the high sheriff, for which the 
Act provided no scale of remuneration. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving, 
as an amendment upon the amendment of 
the hon.Member for Hastings,(Mr. Elphin- 
stone), ‘*That a provision be made 
for appointing a registrar or officer for the 
purpose of preparing the list of voters for 
counties, cities, and boroughs, in lieu of 
overseers of the poor, and otherwise for 
carrying the Act into effect so far as relates 
to the duties at present required of over- 
seers and constables, with a view to the 
diminution of expense, the obtaining the 
lists in a more correct form, and the pre- 
vention of unnecessary delay before the 
revising barrister.” 

The Solicitor General thought, that the 
machinery of the Bill, as it then stood, 
was one which was perfectly well known 
| to the Constitution, and there was no prob- 
ability that it would not work well. 

Colonel Parry preferred the duty being 
_ performed by the overseer, because he was 
'a more responsible person than the high 
constable, though the latter was undoubt- 
edly the more ancient office. He should 
prefer all communications being made 
direct from the Clerks of the Peace to the 
overseers. 

Mr. Grote said, that, from what had 
fallen from hon. Gentlemen in the course 
of this discussion, it appeared to be quite 
clear that there was a great lack of admi- 

nistrative talent throughout the country. 
| He thought that by the amended clause, 
or by the clause as it stood, they would 
introduce an unnecessary complexity of 
offices without obtaining a beneficial result, 
by reason of the inefficiency of the agents 
_to be employed. Upon the whole, he 
thought the wiser mode of proceeding 
_ would be to employ a paid officer. 

The Attorney General objected to such 
| officer being appointed, because whatever 
“Government should be in power, they 
would be supposed to appoint their own 
officers, and they would always be liable 
to the charge of partiality in the selection 
of their individuals. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the 12th clause, 

Mr. Warburton objected to the number 
of Revising Courts, and to the circumstance 
of all the revisions being fixed to take 
place on the same day. If they were 
fixed for different periods, twelve Courts 
would be sufficient to dispose of all the 
business, 
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The Attorney General defended the 
clause as it stood, as providing the most 
efficient means of accomplishing the object. 

Lord Granville Somerset complained of 
the contradictory decisions of the Revising 
Barristers, and suggested the practica- 
bility of establishing a Court of Appeal, if 
not to try questions of fact, at least to de- 
termine the construction of the Act. He 
moved, as an amendment, that the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench and the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, toge- 
ther with the Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, should, previous to the Summer 
Circuit, appointpersons for the duty, who 
should not be of less than five years’ 
standing at the Bar. 

Lord John Russell admitted, that it 
might be desirable to have Gentlemen of 
more experience and fewer in number. 
By vesting the power in the Judges, as, at 
present, precaution was taken against 
placing it where the possession of any poli- 
tical power might interfere with its exer- 
cise; but it was impossible that there 
should not be complaints against this or 
that appointment, and he did not think 
the objections would be removed by the 
proposition of the noble Lord. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses to the 18th were agreed to. The 
House resumed. Committee to sit again. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 19, 1836. 
MinvuTEs.] Bills, Read a second time:—Mutiny; Marine 

Mutiny. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of SALIsBury, from 
Sunderland, against the Municipal Corporations’ Act 
Amendment Bill.—By Lord Gort, from Methodists of 
Limerick.—By Lord SeGRAVE, by the Earl of MALMEs- 
BuRY, by the Bishop of Lonpon, by Lord HATHERTON, 
by the Marquess of Bute, by the Earl of RopEn, and by 
Lord VeRULAM, from a variety of Places and Persons, for 
the better Observance of the Sabbath. —By the Archbishop 
of ArmMAgH, from certain Clergymen, Vicars of King’s 
College, Galway, against parts of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions’ Bill (Ireland). By Lord HatHeEerton, from the 


Dissenters of the Baptist denomination, of Zion Chapel, 
and Providence Chapel, Chatham, for Relief. 


Nava Cotuece.] The Earl of Hard- 
wicke understood, that it was the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government to 
abolish the Naval Architectural College at 
Portsmouth ; and he must express his 
great regret, that Goverment had found 
it necessary to take any steps of that 
sort. Young men of tender age were 
received in that institution; they were 
protected for two years and a-half; 
under the regulations of that college, they 
pursued their useful studies as naval 
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architects; they then proceeded to sea 
and followed up their preceding instruc- 
tion in a manner that was advantageous 
to themselves, and was likely to be 
most beneficial to the public service. So 
much for the education they received in 
that establishment. He much regretted, 
that the college should be abolished, nor 
could he see why the Government should 
wish to remove it. But if it were the 

intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
adopt that course, he should be glad to 
know what they intended to do with the 
oflicers connected with the institution ? 
There was amongst those officers one 
man (he admitted, that they were all indi- 
viduals of high merit)—but there was 
amongst them a man of the most dis- 
tinguished talent—he alluded to Dr. In- 
man, the principal—who never yet had 
scope for the display of his great abilities. 

His mathematical and practical knowledge 
as a ship-builder was of the very first 
order; and he conceived, from the career 
of that gentleman, that no proper oppor- 
tunity had been afforded to him for dis- 
playing his abilities. The practical know- 
ledge and great science which he pos- 
sessed was admitted by all who had turned 
their attention to the subject. His ob- 
ject in rising was chiefly to ascertain, if it 
were the intention of Government to abo- 
lish the college, what they meant to do 
with Dr. Inman and others connected 
with it? To allow him to retire merely 
on a small pension would be uselessly to 
throw aside his talent. Why should he 
not be allowed to compete with that great 
shipbuilder of the Navy-yard, Captain 
Symonds? If the college were abolished, 
he did not know what course Ministers 
meant to pursue for the purpose of pro- 
curing shipwrights for the country, because 
those who had been educated at the insti- 
tution had disappeared in a great mea- 
sure; they certainly had not been en- 
couraged as they ought to have been. 
Where, then, were they they to look for 
future naval architects? He would say, 
if Dr. Inman’s labours were no longer to 
be available at the college, he ought to 
be enabled to give lectures on naval 
architecture, as he had done before, and 
thus encourage the study of that import- 
ant art. He knew there were builders in 
the yards who practically understood the 
building of ships, but they did not possess 
that scientific knowledge of the art which 
he conceived to be necessary. 


Naval College. 
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The Earl of Minto was anxious to give 
an answer to the noble Earl as far as he 
possibly could. In the first place, he 
could do no more than state that it was 
the intention of Government to suppress 
the establishment of the naval college at 
Portsmouth. As he felt, however, that 
the inconvenience of suddenly suppressing 
the college would be too great, he had 
included in the estimates for the present 
year the expense necessary for the sup- 
port of the institution. But, after this 
year, the college would be suppressed. 
Some parts of the noble Earl’s speech had 
reference rather to the respective merits 
of Captain Symonds and those of the 
master of the college than to the institu- 
tion itself. He admitted the great merit 
and the very eminent talents of the latter 
gentleman, who perhaps possessed science 
to a degree beyond what was required for 
the situation. The noble Earl regretted, 
that no opportunity had been afforded to 
that individual of distinguishing himself 
before the public as he might have done. 
But when they came to consider that 
question, it must be decided, not on the 
particular merits of the individual, but 
on the actual services which he had ren- 
dered the country. As to the supply of 
shipbuilders that might be wanted for 
the country, means would be provided for 
imparting the necessary education. In 
his opinion, that species of education had 
not hitherto been sufficiently provided for, 
either in a practical or scientific point of 
view. Jt was necessary, therefore, that 
a more efficient and effectual mode 
should be adopted, in order to provide for 
the education of the younger branches of 
the naval profession in that respect. How 
that was to be done he was not at the 
present moment prepared to state to their 
Lordships. The subject was, however, 
under the consideration of Government. 
To say, that any one was unduly favoured 
in making nautical experiments was not 
correct. As far as his observation went, 
no person had been so favoured. Captain 
Symonds had built a ship which had per- 
formed extremely well, while that built 
by Dr. Inman had not answered in the 
way that had been expected. ‘The latter 


had been employed in building a vessel 
to compete with Captain Symonds’s best 
ship; and it had been preparing for the 
last six weeks, in order that it might go 
to sea, so that a fair trial should be made 
between it and Captain Symonds’s ship. 
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To show, that no undue favour was ex- 
tended to Captain Symonds, it was agreed 
that Captain Hayes should have the com- 
mand of the vessel. 

Lord Colchester begged to inquire in 
what way it was proposed hereafter, to 
impart that education which was now de- 
rived from the Naval College. 

The Earl of Minto answered, that he 
was not prepared to enter into details. 
He had already told the noble Earl 
who introduced the subject all that 
it was at present in his power to tell 
him. 

Subject dropped. 


Piuratitics AND RESIDENCE OF 
tne Crercy.}] The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury rose to move the second reading 
of the Pluralities and Residence of the 
Clergy Bill. The most reverend prelate 
was understood to say, that the statute 
law relating to the subject of the Bill 
had been originally framed in the 
reign of Henry 8th, but with very 
little regard to the discipline of the 
church. Attempts to amend it had been 
made in several acts afterwards pass- 
ed, but the whole system was extremely 
inconvenient, inefficient in the greatest 
degree, and productive of many abuses, 
for the correction of which no provision 
was made. A Bill on this subject had 
been introduced by a noble Friend op- 
posite, known by the title of the statute of 
the 57th of George 3rd, which contained 
many salutary regulations and restrictions 
on this part of ecclesiastical government. 
By this act all the statutes regulating the 
government of the church were repealed, 
with the exception of that very important 
part of them relating to pluralities. So 
many difficulties surrounded the subject 
at that time, that it was considered ex- 
pedient to leave that part of the law un- 
touched till a subsequent period. The law, 
as it now stood, was to be found in the 
57th George 3rd, and in that part of the 
2ist Henry 8th left unrepealed, relating 
to pluralities, In the present Bill it was 
proposed to repeal all the statutes now in 
existence respecting the government of the 
church, as far as pluralities, non-residence, 
and some other points were concerned, and 
to embrace the whole in one measure, 
making such regulations regarding plu- 
ralities as the exigences of the case might 
require, and providing for other matters 
connected with residence in such a manner 
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as, it was hoped, might tend greatly to in- 
crease the efficiency of the church. With 
respect to pluralities, the most important 
part of the question, and that on which 


Pluralities and Residence 


the rest almost entirely turned, the present | 


state of the law was this:—The statute of 
Henry 8th forbade pluralities, but, at the 
same time, admitted certain very im- 
portant exceptions. As matters now stood, 


two benefices at the distance of forty-five | 


miles from each other might be held by 
any incumbent possessing certain qualifi- 
cations, such as being chaplain toa noble- 
man, or having the degree of a bachelor 
of law or divinity. Another class of livings 
was entirely exempt from such regulations, 
of which, as the law now stood, any num- 
ber might be held, being subject to no re- 
striction but the will of the patron or of 
the ordinary. The remedies appointed for 
this state of things were seldom resorted 
to in practice, and the consequence was, 


that a considerable number of small liv- , 


ings were often held together, at a great 
distance from one another. There was 


also another description subject to no re- | 


strictions at all regarding pluralities. He 
alluded to the livings in collegiate churches, 
This was very hard on the clergy, because 
it afforded an opportunity of accumulat- 
ing on one individual what might supply 
a comfortable competence to two or three, 
and at the same time occasion non- 
residence on many benefices, one of the 
greatest evils in the church. By the 
present law it was proposed to apply a 
remedy to these evils by enacting that in 
no case might more than two benefices be 
held together, and that only when they 
were within an interval of ten miles. In 
order to prevent any undue accumulation 
of preferments in cathedrals, it was further 
enacted that no person should hold more 
than one benefice with one cathedral pre- 
ferment, and no person should hold pre- 
ferment in more than one cathedral or 
collegiate church. The only exception to 
be made was in favour of archdeacois, 
who, as their office was very laborious, 
and in general ill paid, were exempted 
from this regulation. A further restric- 
tion in point of value would be imposed 
by this Bill. No two livings, under the 
provisions of the Bill, could be held to- 
gether, unless their united value was less 
than 500/. a-year. No living above that 
amount could be held in conjunction with 
another benefice having the cure of souls, 
not excluding cathedral preferment, ex- 
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| cept in cases where it might be desirable 
| to annex a living of small value and great 
| population to another of larger value, in 
order to furnish the clergyman with better 
means of subsistence, and to provide 
better for the instruction of the people. 
This migit be done when the bishop 
thought it expedient, in which case he was 
required to state his reasons for permitting 
such a relaxation of the law to the arch- 
bishop, and if he approved of it, the 
_livings might be held together, after re- 
ceiving the sanction of the king in council. 
It necessarily resulted from these pro- 
visions that all preferments held in con- 
travention of the proposed Bill would be 
wpso facto void, and at the same time the 
whole system of dispensations, which 
formed part of the prerogative, if he 
might so call it, vested in the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was done away with. With 
regard to chaplains of noblemen, the Bill 
left to noblemen the power of appointing 
a chaplain as before, but merely deprived 
him of the rank which such an appoint- 
ment now conferred. This, he had no 
/doubt would be readily agreed to, when 
it was considered that, from the great ad- 
ditions lately made to the peerage, the 
possession of such a chaplaincy could 
hardly be regarded as conferring distine- 
tion. It must be obvious to their Lord- 
ships, that these restrictions upon the 
holding of benefices must be attended, in 
the present state of the church, with very 
great hardship to the clergy. Certainly, 
feeling as he did for the clergy, no less 
cogent motive than a regard for the good 
of the church and for the benefit that 
would be conferred on the curacies, could 
have induced him to have consented to 
such severe restrictions. There were, how- 
ever, circumstances that would in some 
measure soften this portion of the Bill. 
It happened in some cases that parishes 
_of very small population and small in- 
comes lay adjacent to each other, neither 
furnishing a sufficient maintenance to the 
'clergyman, nor giving him sufficient oc- 
cupation. In such cases a union of the 
parishes would be very desirable. In some 
instances the same clergyman might be 
able to serve both, and might thus both 
obtain a larger income, and attend to the 
| spiritual interests of his flock better than 
could be done by two independent incum- 


| bents. It would be theobject of someenact- 


ments in this measure to give greater facili- 
ties for the union of contiguous benetices, 
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Pluralities and Residence 


and at the same time to prevent any abuse 
of these provisions from taking place. 
There were, on the other hand, unions 
now existing where large and wealthy 
parishes were held in conjunction, which 
it might be convenient to dissolve. It 
might be very conducive to the spiritual 
welfare of the people that such a separa- 
tion should take place, and accordingly 
provision was made in the Bill for the se- 
verance of united benefices wherever it 
should be required. The next subject to 
which he would call the attention of their 
Lordships was that of residence. One of 
the greatest abuses in ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline was acknowledged on all hands to 
be the non-residence of incumbents. It 
would be apparent, that as pluralities di- 
minished, great progress would be made 
in reducing the number of non-residents. 
He held in his hand a return, made out 
some years ago, of the number of persons 
not residing on their benefices on account 
of exemption arising from the possession 
of other livings, amounting to upwards of 
2,000. He trusted that some improve- 
ment had taken place since that tine, but 
still he did not look for any material di- 
minution in the number. He was inclined 
to think that there was some amendment, 
as the number of dispensations to hold 
pluralities had been much reduced of late 
years. He found by the return, that the 
cases of exemption from residence arising 
from pluralities were 2,000, while those 
arising from other causes were only 500 in 
number. Under the old Act many ex- 
emptions were permitted which he thought 
could not fairly be allowed. He would 
not trouble them with a list of those pro- 
posed to be abolished, because this part of 
the subject could be best considered in 
Committee. It was not intended, how- 
ever, to deprive existing incumbents of 
the exemptions now enjoyed by them. 
He believed that the number of persons 
non-resident, in consequence of wanting 
proper glebe -houses, was almost as great 
as that of those who were absent 
from holding pluralities. The Bill ac- 
cordingly contained a provision to facilitate 
the borrowing of money for the rebuilding 
of glebe houses, and extended the period 
of the payments to twenty or thirty years. 
He would not detain the House by going 
into a minute detail of the regulations by 
which it was proposed .to carry the Bill 
into effect. The Bill certainly increased 
the powers of the Bishops, and if the 
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Bishop did not interfere to enforce resi- 
dence, then the common process was open. 
The penalties inflicted by this Bill were 
the same as before. The Bill provided for 
the due administration of divine service 
during the absence of the incumbent. 
Further powers were given to the Bishops 
in cases of incapacity. It was very de- 
sirable that the Bishop should have the 
power to enforce in some instances, and to 
dispense with in others, two full services 
every week, and the present Bill would 
carry that object into effect. There were 
also two provisions, giving to the Bishop 
the appointment of the stipends to curates, 
and enacting that no spiritual person 
should serve more than two churches or 
two chapels, or one church and one chapel 
in one day—provisions which would, he 
trusted, do away with practices that were 
calculated to bring reproach upon the 
church. By the present Bill the same 
powers were conferred over benefices that 
were under sequestration as in all other 
cases of non-residence or plurality, and 
care had been taken to prevent any 
evasion of the effect of the measure; and 
it was proposed that all sequestrations 
under that Act should have priority over 
all others. He believed he had stated to 
the House the principal provisions of the 
Bill, and was afraid that he had already 
trespassed too long upon their attention, 
but when the deep importance of the sub- 
ject was considered, when it was re- 
membered that the existenceof the Church, 
nay, the propriety of the existence of any 
Church, depended greatly upon the man- 
ner in which the services and duties of the 
Church were discharged, he could antici- 
pate no opposition to sending the Bills 
into Committee. In Committee any faults 
might be remedied; and he, for one, 
should feel extremely obliged to any of 
their Lordships for any suggestions which 
might be considered as improvements 
upon the measure as it then stood. Upon 
the whole, however, he felt convinced that 
it was a measure calculated to do much 
towards promoting the efficiency of the 
Established Church, and towards doing 
away with the evils of pluralities and non- 
residence. In conclusion, he begged leave 


to move, that the Bill be now read a second 
time. 

Lord Ashburton said, it was impossible 
to read the proposed measure without 
seeing that it was extremely stringent 
upon the great body of the clergy: he al- 
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luded especially to the provisions with 
regard to the appointment of curates and 
the control of the Bishops over the clergy ; 
all of which might be extremely proper. 
He did not rise for the purpose of exciting 
any discussion upon that subject, but only 
to observe—and the right reverend Prelate 
would himself admit the justice of the 
proposition—that it was but fair that that 
large body, so materially atlected by the 
Bill, should be afforded full time to learn 
in what manner that Ilouse was about to 
deal with them. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
fully as anxious as the noble Lord to afford 
every opportunity to the clergy of be- 
coming acquainted with the provisions of 
the Bill, but he must beg leave to say, in 
reference to the stringency of the Bill, that, 
in comparison with the law as at present 
existing, and by that it must be judged of, 
it was by no means severe upon the clergy ; 
for all the most stringent clauses in his 
Bill were to be found also in the old Bill, 
which was at the present time the law of 
the land. 

Lord Ashburton said, it certainly had 
appeared to him that considerable devi- 
ations had been made from the existing 
law ; he had, however, too great a respect 
for the opinion of the reverend Prelate to 
advance in opposition any impression of 
his own; but when it was considered that 
the Bill would affect the interest of so 
many persons it was only justice to afford 
them every opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the nature of the proposed 
alteration. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury agreed 
with the noble Lord as far as the object 
could be effected; but it was almost im- 
possible to attain it. What with the 
many misrepresentations of the measure 
which might be made by persons interested 
in opposing it, if they were to wait for the 
acquiescence of the great body of the 
clergy he was afraid that the Bill would 
never be allowed to pass. 

The Bishop of London said, in point of 
fact, the Bill did appear more stringent 
than it really was; for he begged leave to 
inform their Lordships that in the most 
stringent parts of the measure there was 
no departure from the present law. He 
could assure them that by the present Bill 
the clergy should not be called upon for 
one farthing more than they were now 
liable to pay; that he presumed was the 
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stringency of which the noble Lord mainly 
complained. 

Lord Ashburton had alluded rather to 
the provision which enabled the Bishop to 
force non-resident incumbents to employ 
curates, 

The Bishop of London believed the only 
case in which there was a_ difference 
between the two measures was in the 
provision which gave to the Bishops the 
power over unbeneficed, which they now 
only possessed over beneficed clergymen. 
He agreed with the noble Lord that every 
opportunity should be afforded to the 
clergy of becoming acquainted with the 
measure; and he believed the whole Bill 
had been printed in one of the most 
popular morning papers. The provisions 
were so numerous that the Bill must cer- 
tainly last more than one night’s Com- 
mittee, and there would doubtless be some 
delay before it could be carried through 
that [louse; but when it was sent into the 
House of Commons, where they were not 
so cognizant of matters of that nature as 
many of their Lordships, the passing of the 
Bill would, in all probability, be protracted 
for a considerable time: and he (the 
Bishop of London) begged to express his 
firmest conviction that if that measure, or 
some other equivalent to it in its provisions, 
were not carried through Parliament in 
the course of the present Session, the 
most serious injury to the Church would 
ensue, 

Lord Ashburton had not risen for the 
purpose of exciting any discussion upon 
the present occasion, but merely to suggest 
the necessity of affording the clergy the 
means of acquiring the fullest information 
upon the subject. 

The Bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 19, 1836. 


Dustin Sream Packer Company.] 
Mr. Maurice O’Connell moved the third 
reading of the Dublin Steam Packet 
Company’s Bill. 

Sir M7, S. Stewart moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a third time 
that day six months. 

Mr. Emerson Tennent supported the 
amendment, and said, that if they were 
to allow the proprietors of this company, 
whose responsibility was only limited. to 
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Dublin Steam 


raise a large sum of money in this way, 
the effect would be the crushing of all 


minor speculations, and the prevention of 


anything like competition from which ad- 
vantage would be derived to the public. 
It was his opinion that steam packets 
required no more protection than sailing 
vessels; and for his part he could not 
understand why any more favour should 
be shown to them. This company ob- 
tained their first Bill in 1828, and in 
1833 they were enabled to raise a sum 
of 74,000/.; but they had never rendered 
any account of how that money had been 
expended. When they came forward to 
pray that Parliament would allow them 
to raise that sum, they stated that it was 
intended for the improvement of the river 
Shannon. He admitted, that it might 
be advantageous to them to improve that 
river; but then they should be confined 
to the navigation of the Shannon, and 


not suffered to embrace the navigation of 


the whole of the ports connected with the 
British Channel. It was, he contended, 
most unfair that they should be permitted, 
with a limited responsibility, to compete 
with companies, every proprietor of which 
was responsible to the last farthing of his 
property. 

Mr. Ewart said, that they would not 
be acting justly, if they allowed one 
Steam Company to possess advantages 
which were denied to others. He did 
not see why this company should have 
privileges which were not extended to all 
others, and, therefore, he should vote for 
the amendment. 

The Attorney General expressed him- 
self hostile to the Bill, and said, that his 
constituents were strongly opposed to it. 
They thought that this company should 
only be allowed to stand forward in the 
terms of fair competition, and as the 
Scotch steam companies were liable to 
the whole extent of their properties, so 
ought this company to be. If, however, 
it were necessary to make a distinction 
between the parties, why let them at once 
propose one general law upon the subject, 
by which all such companies should be 
placed upon an equal footing, or let the 
promoters of this Bill confine themselves 
to the navigation of the river which they 
intended to improve, by an outlay of their 
capital. He hoped the Government, in 
the exercise of their authority, would 
never consent to give an advantage to 
one company over another, more espe- 
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cially, when in the one case only a limited 
responsibility existed, while in the other, 
the whole property of the parties was em- 
braced in the speculation. 

Mr. O'Connell conceived that he had 
great reason to complain of the hon. 
Member for Belfast, for entering into a 
discussion of the details of the Bill, which 
were proper matters only to be introduced 
in Committee. It was generally admitted 
that the principle of the Bill was good, 
as it contemplated the improvement of 
Ireland, on which it had already conferred 
numerous benefits; and if what they 
asked the House was granted, which was 
nothing more than permission to raise 
money among themselves, they would 
extend their usefulness and confer further 
benefits on that country. Objection had 
been taken to this measure, in con- 
sequence of the shareholders being freed 
from all responsibility, beyond the amount 
of their shares. For this, however, there 
were precedents, as two Bills, conferring 
similar exemptions, had passed that 
House within a short time, but they were 
for London; and it is only now when 
this company, which had worked admi- 
rably for the interest of Ireland, had come 
forward that the grievance was discovered, 
and the evils that it would entail had 
become apparent. It had also been 
urged that one general law should be 
promulgated, by which to regulate the 
liabilities of companies. He had no ob- 
jection to such a law; but the best way 
of effecting it would be, to grant the 
powers claimed in the present Bill; and 
then let some haif-a-dozen powerful and 
wealthy companies co-operate in applying 
for a measure of this description. He 
hoped the subject would be maturely 
deliberated on before hon. Members came 
to a determination of opposing it; and 
that they would bear in their recollections 
that by defeating it they would be retard- 
ing improvement in a country where there 
was little capital and much room for the ex- 
tension of it. But ifthey had made up their 
minds on the subject, he trusted their op- 
position would not prove successful. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, he should op- 
pose this Bill on public grounds. The 
establishment of such companies as this, 
with exclusive and peculiar privileges, 
instead of encouraging the employment 
of capital, actually prevented it from 
being embarked. Why was it, that there 
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was only one steam-packet company in 
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Dublin? Because private adventurers 
could not go into competition with a 
company managed on the principle of 
non-liability. The business of a company, 
the partners in which were not liable for 
loss beyond a certain amount, was never 
conducted upon the true principles of 
trade and commerce. Why was it that 
London had only two steam-packet coin- 
panies, while there were so many in the va- 
rious other ports of England and Scotland ? 
Because the London companies possessed 
exclusive privileges. Hle had always 
heard that the packets employed by the 
London steam-navigation company in 
iis trade with foreign ports, of which it 
possessed a monopoly, were greatly in- 
ferior in pot of size, accommodation, 
and management, to the steamers trading 
between London and Edinburgh, aad 
other ports in Scotland. He must differ 
from his learned Friend, the Attorney 
General, as to the expediency of extend- 
ing generally the principle of limited 
liability. He thought that such a prin- 
ciple was a bad one, and it was opposed 
to the great principle under which the 
wealth of this country had grown up. The 
introduction of such a principle in the 
formation of trading companies had been 
attended with bad effects both in Ireland 
and France. 

Lord Clements said, that the House 
should bear in recollection that this com- 
pany was the first to establish a steam con- 
veyance between Dublin and Liverpool, 
and also with the different parts of Ireland 
which enabled the inhabitants of remote 
districts to send their agricultural produce 
to Dublin for shipment to England, 
These were two important considerations, 
which should not be overlooked, when the 
parties only required the power of raising 
and expending their own money. It was 
urged that they should not be allowed 
this privilege, and that they had capital 
sufficient for all their purposes. This he 
denied; and the result of a refusal would 
be to give all the advantages to the Scotch 
steam-packet companies, who had larger 
capitals than that of the Dublin company. 
He (Lord Clements) on his part, would be 
happy to see the Scotch companies com- 
peting with the Irish, and to have the 
non-liability extended to them. It would 
have rather an awkward appearance for 
people not to be permitted to subscribe 
their own capital to their own purposes, 
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and that by one of the most efficient com- 
panies in the kingdom. 

Mr. William Roche said, he kuew not 
“= public company which could present 

self before Parliament and stand the 
aoe of the minutest scrutiny more fear- 
lessly, or rather with more perfect confi- 
than the Dublin Steam-packcet 
Company, pointing as it could to the most 
satisfactory performance of every duty and 
of every responsibility that devolved upon 
it as well as to the more than ample realiza 
tion of every public benefit expected from 
it. It associated ata time when none else 
were disposed to take up, he might say, 
the neglected cause of the Shannon, that 
noblest river of our home empire. If 
commenced its proceedings with modera- 
tion, it advanced with caution, and pro- 
gressed with the most extraordinary advan- 
tages to the community and the revenue 
multiplymg in the very short space of 
three years, the amount of tolls Pp ayable 
by it—by twelve fold, and increasing con- 
set juently i in a similar ratio, the industry, 
trade, and commerce of that district—a 
district where the employment of the peo- 
ple not only conduced, as it always does, 
to national prosperity, but was, in fact, an 
act of humanity and charity so destitute 
of employment and consequently of every 
comfort was the population of that quar- 
ter. This company, too, was the first to 
introduce a new and liberal element into 
its operations, that of rendering those who 
dealt with it participators in its prosperity. 
As to the charge of monopoly, he consi- 
dered it quite untenable, for this company 
does not say, confer on us special privileges 
but withhold them from others. On the 
contrary, it invited every other company to 
place itself in the same condition, if such 
company deem it advisable and can estab- 
lish similar claims to public confidence 
and approval. As to the privilege of 
limited responsibility, so much observed 
upon, he considered it, under proper guards 
and on fitting occasions, a very useful 
principle of legislation because it promoted 
concentration of capital for great public 
purposes not otherwise practicable. But 
this limited responsibility the Dublin com- 
pany already possessed, and therefore had 
no occasion to ask for it, all it secks for, 
being permission to increase its capital 
somewhat in proportion to the wants of its 
increasing business, and acknowledged 
great public utility. On the whole he fe lt 
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that were he to vote against the passing of 
this Bill, he would virtually, be voting for 
the suppression of one of the most valu- 
able sources of Irish improvement and 
prosperity, and that merely to soothe the 


jealous feclings of rival companies. He 


therefore would most cordially support the 
third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Wallace was not disposed to detain 
the House for any length of time, as he 
had already declared on what principle he 
was induced to record his opposition to 
the Bill. No doubt it was important to 
the people of Ireland, that the river 
Shannon should be improved ; but money 
could be obtained for that purpose, with- 
out granting the power to this company 
of raising such an addition to their large 
capital, on such a limited responsibility 
as the shares of individuals. The evidence 
which he held in his hand, delivered before 
the Commissioners of Post-oftice Inquiry, 
stated, that the authorities of that depart- 
ment had sanctioned this company in 
building additional steamers for the 
purpose of contracting with them for con- 
veying the mails; and that in such ex- 
pectation a sum of 170,000/. was ex- 
pended in new vessels. He would not 
depart from the principles of responsibility 
for the advantage of any company ; and 
he saw nothing particular in Ireland that 
would induee him to confer privileges on 
her which Scotland did not enjoy. When 
the company had an addition made to 
their capital on a former occasion, their 
improvements were rather limited; and of 
the shares, amounting to a sum of 74,0004. 
a considerable sum remained to be paid 
up. Under all these circumstances, he 
did not think the parties entitled to the 
privileges which they had claimed, and 
with this impression on his mind he would 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson would take the 
liberty of saying a few words on this Bill, 
as he did not like, in giving his support 
to the third reading, that it should be sup- 
posed he did so on the principle of sustain- 
ing the interests of [reiand against those of 
Scotland, or any part of the country 
against another. He distinctly denied 
that it was the duty of the Government 
to interfere with subjects of this kind, with 
reference to their respective or relative 


merits. These were matters for the con- 


sideration of a committee, and for that 
House, upon which every hon. Member 
was at liberty to record his 


individual 
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opinions, without any interference on the 


Packet Company. 


part of the Government. But it rather 
unfortunately happened that there was too 
much mixed up in private Bills, by which 
the Government, and particularly that de- 
partment over which he presided, was 
called upon to interfere. It was too much 
the practice to introduce enactmentsin them 
affecting the public revenues and customs 
laws, which obliged the Government to 
interfere, for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the House to them. It was 
because of a principle which was involved 
in the measure that he (Mr. P. Thomson) 
had considered it his duty to interfere on 
the second reading of the Bill, and to in- 
timate his intention on the part of the 
Government to oppose it, unless certain 
clauses were expunged, In doing so, 
however, he did not desire to have it un- 
derstood that he had come to any decision 
on that great question of limited responsi- 
bility. The clauses objected to were 
struck out of the Bill, and it was read a 
second time, without any further interfer- 
ence on the part ofthe Government. He, 
however, felt much surprised at a letter 
having been put into his hands by an 
agent for the Bill, calling attention to it. 
He admitted that it was incumbent on the 
Government to look into the provisions of 
the Bill; and if they were objectionable, 
it was the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to express their disapprobation. 
But it was too much to say, that the Go- 
vernment had approved of a Bill that they 
did not interfere in further than as Mem- 
bers of that House. His hon, Friend near 
him (Mr, Wallace) had adverted to evi- 
dence and to statements of engagements 
having been entered into on the part of 
the Post-office for the furtherance of the 
views of this company. He (Mr. Poulett 
Thomson) had no doubt that a satisfactory 
explanation would be given on this subject 
which would convince the hon. Member 
that no such expectations had been held 
out, or any favour contemplated. There 
had been a great variety of opinions de- 
livered in that House on the subject of 
limited responsibility ; and during the pre- 
sent Session no less than from eight to ten 
Bills had passed, imposing conditions of 
one kind or another, involving it. So 
seriously had he considered the subject, 
that he had placed in the hands of a high 
legal authority in the country, all the 
documents that would enable him to come 
to a sound conclusion with the view of 
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submitting some measure emanating from 
the Government to that House, during 
the present Session, or in the next, which 
would comprehend partnerships of less 
than six individuals and Joint Stock Com- 
panies. His object in so doing would be 
to put an end to the unfit state of the law 
as it now stood, by the introduction of a 
Bill for deciding the question generally. 
In the present instance all that was asked 
for in the Bill under consideration was, 
for permission to increase capital, and he 
could not, on his own part, feel justified 
in refusing the application, or consider it 
a justification for depriving the Dublin 
Company of the privileges they enjoyed 
under the Bill as originally passed. It 
was urged as an argument then, that the 
limited responsibility of the shareholders 
prevented them from directing proper at- 
tention to the affairs of the company. If 
such was the case, the increase of capital 
would be one of the best means of cor- 
recting the evil, as it would deter people 
from hazarding their money, and make 
them more watchful how they engaged in 
a speculation that, if not properly managed 
must lead to serious consequences. Hlav- 
ing stated his opinions on this Bill, he 


should not feel justified in offering it any | 


opposition, but leave it in the hands of the 
House. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce had presented a 
petition from his constituents against the 
Bill; but it was not alone on the peti- 
tion that he offered it his opposition, but 
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judicious one. 





on the general principles so ably stated by 


the hon. Gentleman who had preceded | 


him. He was quite sure, that the right 
hon. the President of the Board of Trade | 
would give satisfaction to all parties. | 
The hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
in supporting the Bill, did not reflect on 
the great injustice to Scotland, to have 
her steam companies competing with un- 
limited responsibilities, against Irish com- 
panies with limited responsibility. 

Mr. Labouchere was asked whether the 
Post-office department had given any as- 
surance, or held out any expectations to 
this company of the contract for convey- 
ing his Majesty’s mails; but he could as- 
sure the hon. Member for Greenock (Mr. 
Wallace) and the House, that no such | 
expectations were held out or assurances | 

{ 





given. The evidence on which the charge | 
rested was rather vague, and did not go 
the length of imputing such an intention 
on the part of the Post-office; but if the | 
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hon. Gentleman meant to do so, he la 
boured under a very great error. ' 
only communication on the subject was 
through a general circular letter, which 
was addressed to the company as well as 
to others to ascertain whether they would 
be disposed to undertake the service. 

Dr. Bowring declared, that in lis opi- 
nion nothing could be more discreditable 
to the mercantile community than the 
law which made the private ‘property of 
individual shareholders responsible. He 
could not agree with his right hon Fiiend, 
the Member for Dundce (Sir H. Parnell), 
as to the injurious tendency of a limited 
responsibility. He believed, on the con- 
trary, that the time would soon arrive 
when the principle of a limited responsi- 
bility would be recognised as the most 
However, he would not 
consent that one company, with a limited 
responsibility, should have the opportunity 
unlimited 
responsibility, and he would therelore op 


Iho 
£ie 


of competing with another of 


pose the motion for a third reading. 

Lord Morpeth supported the Bull. ‘Ti 
objections which were raised to the prin 
ciple of the Bul should have been u 


in Committee, and not after it had reached 


to such an advanced stage. fle was fully 
aware of the advantages which would be 
derived to Ireland from ¢! 
capital, and the judicious exertions of this 


coinpany. 


outlay of 


Under these circumstances he 
would support the measure to the extent 


of his power, and he hoped it would re- 


ceive the favourable consideration of the 
Hfouse and pass mto a law. 

Lord Francis Everton supported the 
Bill, and referred to the services already 
rendered by the company. 

The House divided” on the original 
question. : 

Ayes 120; Noes 174 :—Majority 54 

Bill put off for six months. , ‘ 


Ricnr or Memebers ro sit ox 
Commirrees.] Mr. Aemp moved, that all 
Members serving for the county of Kent 
be Members of the Committee on the 
Brighton Railway Bill, Rennie’s Line. 

Lord George Lennox opposed the mo- 
tion. He begged to submit the point to 
the Speaker. The resolution of the House 
vas, that all Members for boroughs through 
which the line passed might sit on the 
Committee, but, in fact, the new under- 
taking, under Sir John Rennie, ended at 
Croydon, and there joined the Croydon 
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and Greenwich Railway, the Bills for 
which passed last year. 

The Speaker thought that the Railway 
from Croydon to London formed part of 
the whole line contemplated by Sir John 
Rennie, consequently that Mr. Barnard 
was prima facie entitled to sit and vote 
on the Committee. 

Sir Charles Burrell resisted the claim, 
as the new line of Sir John Rennie came 
no farther than Croydon; his line was, in 
fact, not from Brighton to London, but 
Brighton to Croydon 

The Speaker said his original impression 
was, that the hon. Member had a right to 
claim to be of the Committee; but, in 
consequence of the explanations that had 
since been given, he was induced to 
change that opinion, and he now thought 
the hon. Member, according to the orders 
of the House, could not substantiate that 
claim.— Debate adjourned. 


Catt or true Hovusr.] Mr. Harvey, 
in rising to move the Order of the Day 
for calling over the House, begged to ask 
the noble Lord (John Russell) whether it 
was his intention to oppose the motion ? 
if it were his intention, then he should 
first move that the Order of the Day be 
read, and afterwards that the House be 
called over. 

The Order of the Day read, 
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Mr. Harvey then moved, that the. 


House be called over, and in doing so 
said, he was anxious to state, as far as his 
own individual opinion was concerned, that 
looking at the unprecedented attendance 
of Members, at the present moment, he 
was content to dispense with a call of the 
House, if he could do so consistently with 
ihe course to be pursued by the noble Loid, 
the Member for Buckinghamshire, who had 
given notice of a call for Thursday next. 
The object of that noble Lord was to di- 
rect the attention of the House to the pre- 
sent state of agriculture, and to endeavour 
to procure for the agriculturists some re- 
lief out of the surplus which fortunately 
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the hon. Gentleman’s motion for a call of 
the House; on the contrary, he had no 
objection to it; at the same time, if the 
House were then to be called over, he 
would put it to the noble Lord (the Mar- 
quis of Chandos), who had a similar notice 
for Thursday, whether, considering that 
the House was now so full, and that it 
was not likely that there would be any 
great diminution in the number of Members 
in the ixterim, the present call would not 
suffice for both motions, in order that a 
call of the House might be dispensed with 
on Thursday. 

Motion agreed to, and the House was 
called over. 


Tur Srares or Barpary.| Mr. 
Scarlett said, that since he had given no- 
tice of a motion to call the attention of 
the House to that part of the Report of 
the Committee upon the Consular estab- 
lishments, recommending the transfer 
of the Consulary Correspondence with 
the Barbary States from the Colonial 
to the Foreign Office, he had seen 
it announced in the public prints, he 
knew not from what authority, that such 
a transfer was in contemplation. He 
begged therefore to ask the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whether 
this was true, as, upon receiving an answer 
in the affirmative, the observations which 
he should otherwise think it his duty to 
submit to the House would be narrowed 
into a very small compass. 

Viscount Palmerston replied, that the 


_ Government had resolved to act upon the 


opinion expressed by the Committee, and 
that arrangements were in progress for 
carrying into effect a transfer of the busi- 
ness. Preparations had been making at the 
Foreign Office for the receipt of the books 


and documents alluded to by the hon, and 


| 


the right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor | 
| topics; and would content himself upon 
the present occasion with noticing the 


of the Exchequer, stated was at his dis- 
posal. He therefore considered he could 


not, with consistency, wave his motion, | 


inasmuch as while the object of the noble 
Lord was to promote economy, his object 
was to prevent extravagance. Under 


these circumstances, he felt it his duty to 
proceed with his motion. 
Lord John Russell did not rise to oppose 


| 


learned Gentleman. 

Mr. Scarlett said, he should abstain from 
adverting, at that moment, to the situation 
of the African States, which particularly 
required the attention of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and from several other 


disastrous state to which the regency of 


_ Tripoli had been reduced by the indis- 


cretion, he would not use a stronger term, 
of the British agent. Though the imme- 
diate cause of the war which had now for 


several years devastated that unhappy 


country was the striking of the British 
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consular flag, contrary to the spirit of the 
instructions given by the British Admiral 
then commanding his Majesty’s forces, 
the calamities which preceded this misfor- 
tune began in the banishment of the re- 
presentative of the ancient and illustrious 
family of D’Ghies, whom he was proud to 
call his friend, a most excellent and 
honourable man, who was at the moment 
of his banishment filling the situation of 
first Minister of his Sovereign. The 
British Government owed a deep debt of 
gratitude to this family, which it had 
repaid with ingratitude and neglect. By 
means of the influence and integrity of this 
family, the state of Tripoli had been 
brought, during three generations of men, 
into a state of some order and civilization. 
From the moment of the expatriation of 
this enlightened Minister, the only Ma- 
hometan perhaps perfectly acquainted 
with European civilization, the calamities 
of Tripoli had increased. From want of 
his counsels, the reigning dynasty was 
overturned and compelled to quit the 
regency, and the country had become a 
prey to internal war and to every sort of 
disorder, He therefore implored the noble 
Lord’s humanity and compassion for the 
miseries of this unhappy country, and 
trusted that, as those misfortunes arose in 
a great measure from the imprudence of 
the British Consul, he would endeavour to 
apply a suitable remedy to them. By such 
conduct the noble Lord would erect a 
monument to his fame more lasting than 
any other—the reputation of a judicious 
exercise of the duties of his great office, 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
for the correspondence between the British 
Admiral and the Consul relative to the 
debts of the Pasha, and the striking the 
British flag at Tripoli in 1832 ; and for cor- 
respondence between the Pasha of Tripoli 
and the Consul upon the events of the war 
which broke out upon the striking of the 
British flag in that Regency. 

Viscount Palmerston complained that 


the motion was different from that of 


which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had given notice, which was to call the 
attention of the House to the correspond- 
ence in question, He would not, how- 
ever, dispute upon the point of order ; but 
he assured the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man that he would endeavour to make 
himself master of the subject, of the im- 
portance of. which he was quite sensible. 
As the correspondence was to be trans- 
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ferred to the Foreign Office, he trusted the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
persevere in the motion. 

Mr. Scarlett said, he would withdraw it, 
with the leave of the House, as the object 
of his motion had been answered, and he 
felt sure that every attention would be 
paid to the business in the Foreign Office, 
when the Consular correspondence should 
be transferred to it.—Motion withdrawn. 


Stamp-Duty on Newsparers.] Mr. 
Buckingham wished to ask the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exche quer whether 
it was his intention to limit the reduced 
stamp-duty to a sheet of a particular size, 
because, if so, many country papers which 
were printed on large sheets would suffer 
by the regulation. 

bn Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that hc meant to reduce the duty from 4d. 
to ld. upon what might be considered the 
largest single sheet. He was quite aware 
that there was some objection to the plan 
as it now stood in the schedule in refer- 
ence to the double sheet. But it had 
been communicated to him that it w shoe 
be a matter of some convenience if new 
papers were occasionally allowed to seal 
on ashect and ahalf. In that case, he 
should propose that for this extra half 
sheet an additional half-penny duty should 
be charged. 

Mr. Goulburn.—Am I to understand 
that the double sheet is to pay doubl 
duty ? 

The Chance llor of Lhe Kachequer. 
Certainly, 


Pension List.] Mr. Harvey said 
that he would begin the observations 
which he was about to address to the 
House by reading the resolution of which 
he had given notice,—‘* That a Select 
Committee be appointed to revise each 
pension specified ina return ordered to 
be printed on the 28th of — 1835 
with a view to ascertain whether the con- 
tinued payment thereof is justified by the 
circumstances of the original erant, or the 
condition of the parties now receiving the 


? 


same, and to report thereon to the House.” 


[t was impossible, when he called to mind 
the fact that the names of allthe Members 

f the House had just been called over 
expressly, not only to divide upon, but to 
hear the grounds on which they were to 
divide upon his motion, which related toa 
subject on which the people of this country 
took great interest, not to be surprised at 
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ihe present appearance of the House. It 
was neither favourable to the principles of 
reform nor the practice of it. And when 
he uttered the word “ Reform,” he did 
not mean to restrict the remark to those 
hon. Gentlemen who were the avowed 
advocates of reform in its enlarged sense, 
for in the present day there were none but 
Reformers in that House. They differed 
indeed in degree, and were various in their 
shades of character, but they were all 
contending for reform. There was Con- 
servative reform, Ministerial or Whig re- 
form, and Radical reform,—but all were 
Reformers. He therefore did not mean to 
limit the remark to those who saton the 
other (the Ministerial) side of the House, 
in whose favour an exception might. how- 
ever be taken, for there they appeared at 
least in decent numbers. But when he 
called to mind that next Thursday there 
would be another call of the House, for a 
purpose, let it be remembered, of great 
Importance to the 
connected with the economy of the public 
money, he was still more surprised at the 
thin attendance of Members. It might 
be said—indeed, it had been whispered to 
him, ‘ You have done wrong in having 
the Ifouse called over; there was a con- 
siderable muster at six o’clock, and sore 
little but no unfriendly curiosity to hear 
you; but consider that every man who 
knows the value of a good meal will not 
prefer a debate to his dinner.” They were 
all gone away with the understanding, 
that when everything was said that could 
be said in favour of the motion in their 
absence, they would come down with a 
ripened judgment to vote on the division. 
If he were to follow his own inclination, 
he should sit down and leave it to the 
Government, the Reform Government, to 
state the grounds upon which they were 
prepared to oppose this motion, and let 
the House and the country judge of the 
validity of their arguments and the sin- 
cerity of their motives. For he was aware 
that it was often said, that debates were 
carried on in that House, not for the pur- 
pose of producing conviction in their 
minds, or making converts from one party 
io another—no, they were too siubborn, 
they were too firmly settled in their opin- 
jons. But it was desirable, it was said, 
to inform the public mind, which it was 
alleged was in a rude state; and therefore 
only by reiterated discussion and repeated 
information could the rust of prejudice be 
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rubbed away; only after years of debate 
could they expect to bring the public mind 
to a sound state of opinion. But it was 
not so. The public on this, and on all 
such subjects, was in advance of the House, 
and wanted no argument to enforce the 
necessity of achange. The public mind 
was made up on this subject, as many 
Members—and perhaps that was the rea- 
son why they were absent—could testify if 
they called to mind the lectures they had 
received upon the hustings in respect to 
their conduct when this question was dis- 
cussed before; or if they remembered the 
pledges and promises which they made, 
and which perhaps they would be induced 
to recall before they came to a decision upon 
it again ; at all events, he would give them 
an opportunity to do so. He wished first 
of all to direct his attention to the Govern- 
ment, who were opposed to the motion. 
About ten o’clock, the House would be 
filled with Members, and it was well known 
the noble Lord opposite was panting for 
an opportunity to state the reasons upon 
which the Government was opposed to 
this motion, and to appear as a new actor 
on this subject at least; and the noble 
Lord was no doubt well prepared to point 
his sarcasm at him. He could recollect 
how indignant the noble Lord was when 
he entered the House on a former occa- 
sion, just after his too-liberal friend, Lord 
Althorp, had conceded the principle of his 
motion. The noble Lord then got up and 
stated, that as his noble Friend, with his 
usual and distinguished courtesy, had 
done, it was not for him to divide the Ca- 
binet, and therefore he reluctantly con- 
sented to pursue the same course ; but if 
ever the question should again come be- 
fore the House--if ever the hon. Member 
(Mr. D. W. Harvey) should have the rash- 
ness to bring it forward, if he survived the 
discussion it would be more than he might 
expect. There were some new Members 
in the House, though he confessed he did 
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| not see many of them present; but since 


new Members were generally returned on 


| account of their superior intelligence, they 


did not want instruction. However, for 
the sake ofsome individuals who might not 
have condescended to give their time and 
attention to this subject, he must fora 
few minutes press the object of his motion 
upon the particular attention of the House. 
That object he had already stated was to 
obtain a revision of a list of pensions 
which appeared in a certain return upon 
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the records of the House. The pensioners 
were 1,303 in number. As he knew that 
sometimes expressions were consecrated 
and rendered lasting by being used by 
persons of high station, while they would 
be considered as almost vulgar in the 
mouths of plebeians, he might perhaps be 
allowed to use the appropriate language 
of a noble Lord whom he did not see in 
his place, and who in describing these pen- 
sioners said, ‘‘ I have not risen to defend 
these he-pensioners, and she-pensioners, 
whom I find in this list.” There were 
1,303 persons whom the noble Lord had 
characterized as he and she pensioners. 
Of these 1,303 pensioners, 281 were per- 
sons of title, that was, he and she persons 
of title. They were in the receipt of some- 
thing like 150,000/. a-year, which sum 
was divided amongst them. Now, he 
was quite aware that the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer would say, ‘* What is 150,000/. | 


a-year? I shall ina few days open my 
budget, which will present you with an ac- 
count of receipts and disbursements to the 
amount of 50,000,000/. a-year. Now 
how absurd it is to talk of saving such a 
trifle as that is, contrasted with the mag- 
nitude of the annual revenue!” Yet he 
had often heard the right hon. Gentleman, 
when battling with the adversaries of the 


Government,bring forward a longceatalogue | 


of savings which had been made by that 


rigid economy which ever and anon he had | 


exercised. The right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were constantly declaring, that the 
Government was founded upon the prin- 
ciples of reform and retrenchment, to the 
exclusion of all corruption and extrava- 
gance; and that it stood upon public 
principle, and public principle alone. But 


let it be examined whether, in point of | 


fact, even according to their own showing 
this 150,000/. was so contemptible a sum 
as scarcely to be worth saving. 
very distant period, when pressing on the 


House the claims of the Government to | 


public gratitude for the extreme economy 


which they had pursued, the right hon. | 


Gentleman recounted the reductions which 
had been made. ‘See what we have 
done!” said he. 


6,328. from skins; but, not stopping 


there, we took 8277. from prunes, and 3761. | 
from grapes; and then pushing our eco- | 


nomy to the utmost stretch, we made a 


further reduction of 3612. on dried apples.” | 


He did not find fault with their economy, 
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“We have taken off | 
14,6821. from madder ; 4,641/. from wax ; | 
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| but since they had shown so much dis- 
| position to economize upon this small 
i scale, this 150,000/. should be esteemed 
by them as a perfect Godsend. There 
were a great many and very different kinds 
of opponents arrayed against the present 
motion. First, there were the prerogative 
politicians, not very numerous just now he 
believed, who up to the year 1828 had 
successfully maintained the uncontrollable 
and irresponsible right of the King to do 
what he pleased with the Civil List, and 
that it was highly contumacious in the 
| people to dispute his prerogative to dispose 
of the public money in any way he thought 
fit; that his Majesty had a sort of intui- 
tive or inspired knowledge of all fit and 
proper objects of charity, and that it was 
little short of treason to dispute his high 
authority in all such matters. Now, so 
long asthe Crown had been in possession 
of great territorial revenues out of which to 
bestow these charitable pensions, both 
parties, Whig and Tory, had allowed this 
system of plunder, in the profits of which 
they participated, to be carried on, until at 
last the Crown came to dispose of an 
| amount of revenue in pensions which would 
be sufficient to maintain all the institutions 
of the country in times of the greatest mu- 
nificence, or even extravagance. And 
it was not until the Crown seemed likely 
to advance the same right to all the 
money in the country as it had to the 
lands, that a new course was adopted, 
when Mr. Burke, in his strenuous and 
laudable efforts to enforce economy, made 
a great and successful attempt to place a 
limit to Royal extravagance. It was then 
that the Crown was restricted in charging 
pensions on the public resources to a sum 
of 195,0002. for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Now, it must be remembered, 
that as the Crown had possessed a right to 
grant a larger sum in pensions, a Bill was 
passed at the period to which he referred, 
for the purpose of preventing the Crown 
from granting any other annuities until the 
amount of pensions for England, Scotland, 
| and Ireland was brought within the limits 
prescribed by this Bill. Without entering 
into any account of the occurrences which 
took place with respect to these pensions 
(not only because he had not an inclina- 
tion, but because his strength would not 
allow him to do so) during the interesting 
| interval from the passing of the measure 
to which I have referred, to the year 
| 1830, when King William 4th came to 
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the throne of these realms. ‘To that 
memorable period, and to the circum- 
stances which occurred then and since, he 
invited the attention of the House, as af- 
fordingaground for acceding to his motion. 
At that period, then, the Duke of Welling- 
ton was Prime Minister, and as such it 
became his duty to submit what was called 
the Civil List to that House. He did so, 
being represented by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who sat near him (Mr. Goulburn) 
who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He should confine himself to that part of 
the proposal which related to pensions. 
It was proposed by the then Government, 
that pensions should remain at the sum to 
which they amounted at the time of the 
accession, being, as he believed, 143,000. 
The present Government, then in opposi- 
tion, were up in arms against the extrava- 
gance of the proposed Civil List. They 
analyzed it—they pulverized it—they pro- 
scribed them for their extravagance, and 
held themselves out as the friends of 
economy. What did the hon. Member 
for Dundee (Sir H. Parnell) then propose? 
He moved for a Committee to inquire into 
the component parts of the Civil List. 
That motion was, he believed, supported 
by every Member of his Majesty's present 
Government, and most strenuously by the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, now 
Earl Spencer. The result was, that the 
Government of that day was overthrown 
in a House much fuller than the present, 
there being a majority against them of 
twenty-nine. There certainly was not in 
that Government that feline tenacity to 
political existence, which so eminently 
characterized the present Government. 
The moment there was a majority of 
twenty-nine against them, like some saga- 
cious animal, they appeared to discern the 
visitation which was in store for them, and 
out they walked. The present Govern- 
ment appeared to him to be in their nature 
something very like a tough beefsteak, 
they required an uncommon deal of beat- 
ing, and even, then, he doubted whether 
they would be found to be very tender. 
However, the motion for a Committee was 
carried, and a Report came from that 
Committee. Without going into the 
features of that Report, as regarded vari- 
ous other considerations, he would observe 
that one fact ascertained by it was, that 
the sum total exceeded that required by 
the predecessors of the then Government 
by a sum of 12,000/.; and in order to 
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show that they were fully entitled to the 
designation of a “ liberal” Government, 
they made a present of this sum to the 
King, to meet what were termed “ litile 
contingencies.” He remembered that his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Middlesex, 
proposed an amendment to that proposi- 
tion; but in that good-humoured spirit of 
concession for which he was remarkable, 
and fiom his anxiety to serve the Govern- 
ment to which he gave his powerful sup- 
port, he consented to withdraw it. He 
should not, as he had said, allude to the 
other portions of the Report of the Com- 
mittee, but content himself with dwelling 
on that part of it which related to pensions, 
as useful, amongst other purposes, for 
showing those who delighted in meta- 
physical investigations, how it was, that 
the human mind adapted itself with the 
most marvellous velocity to instantaneous 
changes, and how it was able, without 
any appearance of restlessness or uneasi- 
ness, to adopt the most direct contrarieties 
in opinion, Now, he considered it not 
unnecessary to state, that in the King’s 
Speech which was delivered to the House 
at the period when the Duke of Welling- 
ton was in office, his Majesty was made 
say, in his Speech from the Throne, that 
he was ready to give up entirely the here- 
ditary revenues to which he was entitled, 
meaning by that statement the droits of 
the Admiralty, and the four and a-half 
per cents. It was at that time that an 
individual Member of that House, who 
was then not so obscure as he was now 
(he meant the late Lord Chancellor) got 
up in his place, and asserted that the con- 
cession made by the Crown should be 
understood as not merely referring to the 
droits of Admiralty and the four and a- 
half per cents, but that it should be taken 
as also including the revenues derived 
from the duchies of Cornwall and Lan- 
caster; and when the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, repudiated that 
interpretation, the noble Lord to whom he 
referred, insisted that he was perfectly 
tight, and in that deciaration of opinion 
he was supported by many of his subse- 
quent colleagues. This, be it remembered, 
took place whilst they were in opposition, 
but as soon as they came into power they 
unhesitatingly declared that it was the in- 
tention of his Majesty to give up only two 
or three things which were worth little or 
nothing. However, out came the Report, 
and as it was not his intention to take a 
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general review of the Civil List, let the 
House look to what the Report contained 
with respect to pensions. The hon. Mem- 
ber read an extract from the Report, to 
the effect, that the Committee could not 
conceal from themselves that the subject 
of pensions was one of great difficulty and 
importance, and that an interference with 
these pensions would disturb family settle- 
ments into which parties had entered, re- 
lying on the permanency of these grants 
— cause severe distress, and, in many 
cases, gross ijustice. Now, with all these 
topics they must have been acquainted, 
so far as they regarded a matter of prin- 
ciple, when they were in opposition. To 
say that, if pensions were alienated or 
taken away, it would create distress—that 
to make such a change would be to act 
with harshness, or even, perhaps, injustice : 
all these were general inferences from ac- 
knowledged premises, which it required no 
Select Committee to report upon. But 
they said they must set their faces against 
a proposition for disturbing pensions which 
were granted by the predecessor of his 
present Majesty. Why, if that were so, 
this recommendation of the Cotmittee 
came too late, because the same case 
would be constantly occurring, and if a 
succession took place to-morrow, the 
same argument could be renewed, namely, 


that any change in the distribution of 


pensions would disturb family arrange- 
ments and inflict inconvenience. In 
point of fact this assertion went to es- 
tablish a perpetuity of all existing pen- 
sions. His Majesty’s Ministers should 
recollect that it was the struggle which 
then took place on this question which 
secured to them the popular approbation, 
and placed them in the situation of the Go- 
vernment which they suceeeded. It was 
well known that when the Civil List was 
brought before the House, several attempts 
were made to call the attention of the 
House to the subject of pensions, but the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
tended (and very properly) that the House 
Ought to consent to grant some small 
amount of arrears which had accrued from 
the period of the demise of the former 
Crown to that of the accession of his pre- 
sent Majesty, leaving the question of the 
propriety or injustice of continuing those 
pensions to be subsequently considered. 
It was quite understood that Lord Althorp 
thought that no person’s opinion on the 
subject of pensions was compromised by 
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acceding to that grant. On the coutrary, 
he remembered that his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Worcester, on more occasions 
than one, pointed out, with great facility 
of argument and felicity of illustration, 
that this interpretation of Lord Althorp’s 
sentiments was correct, and that there 
were pensions on the list which Lord 
Althorp was ashamed of, and was per- 
suaded ought not to continue. Well, 
then, what were they called on to do then 
and now? ‘To continue persons on the 
ist whose names ought never to have been 
inserted on it, and which got there (as de- 
clared by Lord Grey) ‘‘ God knows how.” 
And yet this was the Government which 
was said to be based on principles of eco- 
nomy, and which strenuously and uncon- 
ditionally ee every thing like 
corruption. Well, then, so stood the state 
of things at the present moment. He 
should now endeavour, so far as he could, 
to notice two or three points which were 
mainly relied upon by those opposed to 
this motion on former occasions. And 
here he might be allowed to remark, that 
though this wasthe third time that he submit- 
ted a motion of this description to Parlia- 
ment he never before had made his 
appearance under such favorable auspices. 
It would be remembered that at the pre- 
sent moment the country was in a state of 
profound tranquillity ; there was no fearful 
agitation of any question either here or else- 
where, and no great measure of reform 
was dependent upon the continuance of the 
present Ministers in office. On the first 
occasion that he brought this question 
forward he was met by a remonstrance 
to this effect: ‘It is very true you 
have got. justice on your side; there is 
scarcely one of these pensioners that 
ought not at once to be struck off the 
list; to resist your motion on principle is 
impossible; but you must concede in all 
human affairs something. Something 
must be allowed in favour of those who 
succeeded in turning out of office the 
great champions and abettors of the 
system. And now that a day is to be 
opened on you which promises almost 
boundless benefits, through the instru- 
mentality of these Ministers, you ought 
not to screw them too tight; the truth 
is, they have entered into certain en- 
gagements, which though not defensible 
in themselves, are not of suflicient mo- 
ment to hazard the continuance of such 
blessings, either by distracting the public 
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mind, or dividing the friends of reforia on 
questions of this kind.” Well, notwith- 
standing these suggestions and remon- 
strances, and the cogency of the reasoning 
on which they were grounded, he proposed 
the motion, and it was rejected only by a 
majority of six. He should be well 
pleased if, on this occasion, he could con- 
vert that majority into one in his favour. 
He was not deterred by his first failure. 
No one who knew anything of Parliament- 
ary tactics (and none were better ac- 
quainted with the science than his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers) could expect that he 
should be. Again the contest came to 
be fought, and to the charge he again 
came. But then he found that the 
terrors were augmented; the prospects 
of improvement and reform were still 
wider than before; and the friends of 
the Government gave out that any pro- 
position, for peculiar reasons, which 
could not then be stated, could not 
receive their support, but said some of 
them, ‘I tell you candidly, that if the 
Ministers be left in a minority, you will 
be considered as enabling the Tories to 
return to power.” Well, this was enough 
to frighten any body, and nothing but 
the rigid nerve of independence could 
have withstood it. However, he faced 
the danger, and had a very respectable 
minority; but the many succeeded in 
prolonging the existence of these pen- 
sions. Now he stated before, that he 
should call the attention of tlie House to 
two or three leading grounds taken in op- 
position to this motion, Perhaps it would 
be fair to notice one, which was more 
prominent than the rest, and which had 
been relied on by many hon. Members, 
who, he believed, were as much opposed 
to the preservation of these pensions as 
Lord Grey, Lord Althorp, or any other 
noble Lord. It was, that they felt them- 
selves bound to abide by what had been 
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whispered to be an engagement entered | 
into by his Majesty and his Ministers | 
which could not now be violated with jus- | 


tice. Well, be itso. Why, they had 
often had motions for the production of 


| 


minutes of Council and orders in Council. | 
Now, was the Government prepared to say | 
that it was irresponsible, and that it could | 


prevent Parliament from demanding fur- 
ther and necessary reforms by the promul- 
gation of a whispered agreement? Why 


particular cases. 
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it ought to be' binding on Parliament; 
but before he arrived at that conclusion, 
it was essential to know what was the 
nature of this contract, who were the par- 
ties to it, who were to benefit by it, and 


what were its conditions. He did not 
believe there was such a contract. First 
of all, see what a libel was pronounced on 
the Crown by those who stated the exist- 
ence of this contract. What was _ its 
nature? Here was a list of pensioners-— 
some of considerable antiquity—who have 
been in receipt of the sums paid them for 
half a century, three hundred with titles 
and others of an obscurity which prevented 
anything being known of them; and it 
was proposed that those should be con- 
tinued, and made the receivers of the pub- 
lic money, without any inquiry into the 
propriety of the original grant or the jus- 
tice of their continuance. Now if that 
were the case, it was impossible that the 
contract could be a just one; for those 
who entered into a contract which was to 
bind third parties, ought to be disinter- 
ested. He cleared the King from being 
a party to a contract which could only 
be considered as a corrupt engagement, 
and which would imply on the part of his 
Majesty reasoning of this description: 
“Tis true there are persons on that list 
who are closely connected with myself, 
and who never should have been placed 
there; but I am determined that these in- 
dividuals shall continue to live upon the 
public bounty.” Such an imputation was 
a libel on the royal mind and authority. 
The next ground was one which was very 
generally taken—namely, that these per- 
sons were in very indigent circumstances, 
and that to dispossess them of these little 
payments would lead to great inconveui- 
ence, if not positive injustice. Well, be 
itso. The terms of the motion met these 
He proposed an inquiry 


into pensions, with a view to what? First, 


not have the evidence of an agreement | , and nex 
which though this House may not in the! whether there would be any injustice in 


to ascertain whether the original grants 
were justified by circumstances, and next, 
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now resolving on their discontinuance. 
Did they want any other protection but 
this? Now look at that list. He asked 
any hon. Gentleman who read it (and no 
doubt it had been read by many), to run 
his eye over its pages, and taking the in- 
terpretation as the sole ground upon which 
pensions could be justified, which was set 
forth in the amendment moved by the 
Members of the present Government ona 
former occasion, namely, that no pension 
could be defended unless on the ground of 
merit or service to the community, to say, 
whether even by any over-strained con- 
struction, these pensions would stand that 
test? He defied his Majesty’s Ministers 
to point out ten men on that list, of whom 
it could be said, ‘* Here are men who have 
distinguished themselves in the field, who 
have braved the dangers of the siege, or 
who devoted their whole time to what the 
vulgar would call a profitable employment, 
but what must be regarded by every re- 
flecting mind as scientific investigation, 
which would be the means of conferring 
benefit on their country, and making 
its power felt in the remotest part of 
the earth.” [Hear, hear.] He was 
very glad of that cheer from the right 
honourable Gentleman, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, for he took it as an inti- 
mation that ten such individuals could be 
found. He should be glad to find, that 
there were so many deserving pensioners, 
for, by getting rid of the others, who were 
not deserving, we could afford to te more 
liberal to those who were. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would point out those 
who had merited pensions, he would re- 
deem the credit of the Government, by 
getting rid of those who had no other 
security for the virtue they had lost fifty 
years ago—many of them having obtained 
their pensions by great political profli- 
gacy or gross personal viciousness. He 
called on those who had friends on the 
list to rescue them from the disgrace of 
being placed in juxta position with some 
whose acts it would be impossible to scan 
without disgust. He would not go into 
any detail as to the names of many of 
those, as he had done, before experience 
had taught him the impolicy of that 
course, for he saw that it had lost him 
some votes on former occasions. One 
hon. Member, on whose support he had 
calculated, because he had promised to 
vote with him, met him in the House and 
said, “fam sorry, Mr. Harvey, that 1 
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cannot vote for you, as I had intended ; 
I came down here for the purpose, and 
left my dinner; I heard your argument, 
which appeared to me quite convincing as 
to the question of the Pension List gene- 
rally; but, then, in the course of your 
speech you mentioned the name of an old 
friend of mine as being on the list, as 
fine hearted a fellow as ever lived, one 
whom I constantly meet at the clubs, and 
who I believe has nothing to live on but 
his pension. On this account I cannot 
vote for you.” He (Mr. Harvey) had, he 
believed, also lost considerably by men- 
tioning the names of several old ladies. 
One Member objected to the name of one 
lady being mentioned, as she was an 
acquaintance, or the relation of an ac- 
quaintance of his; and another objected 
to his mentioning the name of another ; 
and though he was not aware of it at the 
time, he now believed, that he had 
swelled the majority against his motion 
considerably, by throwing in the old 
women. He would avoid a similar error 
on this occasion, by leaving out the old 
ladies, and he could assure hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, that he would not touch 
one of them. But though he would not 
mention any by name, he would allude to 
a few who, perhaps, might be guessed at 
inferentially. He might here mention, 
that since he had brought forward this 
subject first, he had received upwards of 
600 letters from every part of the country, 
giving him information as to the history 
of numbers of those whose names stood 
on the Pension List, detailing such in- 
stances of gross profligacy and personal 
vice, that he was sure, if hon, Gentlemen 
opposite knew but a small portion of it, 
they would sooner leave the seats they 
now occupied than support them on the 
list. But again he would ask, suppose 
there was a contract, direct or implied, to 
continue this Pension List on the acces- 
sion of the present King—who made 
it? It could not have been made by the 
present Government. The present Go- 
vernment, as all the world knew, was one 
of sublimated purity—all the rotten parts 
had been completely removed from it. 
It was altogether the Government of the 
people. It was the object of their choice. 
It was that Government, which, when 
from some cause, to which he need not 
advert, it was removed for a short time 
from the seat of power, was rolled back 
again by the tide of popular favour, till 
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it. The present was the Government of 
the popular will, and he believed they 
had no other will in their favour. Surely 
such a Government could not be parties 
to such a contract, who, when their 
leader came with his discharge in his 
pocket, said that they would be glad 
to return to office at the same wages 
that he had; that they were all smaller 
than their leader, and would be glad to 
put on the same livery. I say, then, 
(continued the hon. Member) the con- 
tract, if it does exist, cannot be yours 
(the present Ministers), You are that 
party in the country, supported by 
the popular feeling, before which even 
monarchs might quail. You may be 
kept in office as long as you will, but if 
you desire to remain—if you wish the con- 
tinuance of popular favour, you cannot 
support such a list as this. There is no 
danger of the Government being turned 
out by the people, though I admit, that I 
have heard of danger from other quarters. 
If, however, the contract was made by 
the present Ministers, that the Pension 
List should be continued, it must have 
been on the condition, that they were to 
be continued in office; but they might 
turn round and say, ‘‘ that having been dis- 
missed from office, the condition of the 
contract was broken, and the whole fell to 
the ground.” Whether that were the case 
or not, he would not then stop to inquire. 
Hie would now call the attention of the 
House to some of the names on the list. 
Amongst others he found that of a Ba- 
ronet, a very active Magistrate, resid- 
ing in a populous town, before whom 
cases of every kind were brought, and, 
amongst others, cases under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. Some time ago 
the case of a poor woman was brought 
under the notice of this Gentleman. 
The crime of which she was accused, and 
for which she was about to be committed 
to gaol, was, that she was unable to 
support her own children. Now, if that 
poor woman could know the circumstances 
in which her judge stood, as a pensioner 
on the public bounty, might she not 
naturally say to him, ‘It is you, and 
such as you, who are supported by the 
plunder of the public, who prevent me 
from being enabled to support my 
children!” The fact of a committal of 
this kind being known, and being ordered 
by the warrant of one who, but for the 
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misplaced application of the public money, 
would be himself in a somewhat similar 
situation, must tend greatly to render the 
administration of the law very questionable 
in the eyes of the people. But they were 
told that the public ought not to object to 
the payment of such pensions as were 
found on this list, as they had been 
granted by the Sovereign, because, with 
a liberality and condescension unexampled 
in any of his predecessors, his Majesty 
had given up to the public his hereditary 
revenues. Now these, as he had before 
observed, consisted of the four and a-half 
per cent duties and the droits of the 
Admiralty. He would speak first of the 
droits. He believed it would not be 
disputed, that, by the Royal prerogative, 
the King claimed and received certain 
droits, which produced a very considerable 
income in time of war. We were now, it 
was true, at peace, which greatly diminished 
the produce of the Admiralty droits; but 
we might be again at war. However, 
with such an able Foreign Secretary as 
we had now the good fortune to possess, 
the chances of having our peace disturbed 
were very remote indeed; with his great 
abilities directing our foreign relations, 
we might reasonably hope for a long 
duration of peace—unless, indeed, the 
motion of the hon. Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Maclean) should elicit something 
from the noble Lord calculated to disturb 
our present tranquillity. But if we should 
remain at peace, the amounts of the droits 
of Admiralty would be very inconsiderable, 
He found in a Return which had been 
laid before the House, of the receipts and 
disbursements of those droits; they did 
not exceed, of late years, 2,000/. a-year— 
for the receipt and care of which the 
receiver, Sir George Frederick Hampson, 
received 400/, a-year, for self and clerk. 
It appeared, that in the November of 
1830, this gentleman had a balance in 
hand of 8,000/. Now, after the speech 
of his Majesty in 1830, in which he 
declared his gracious intention of making 
over those droits to the public, it might 
have been expected that the whole of that 
balance would have been at once paid in 
to the public Exchequer. This, however, 
it would be found was not the case. By 
the return which he held in his hand, and 
which was up to September, 1831, this 
balance was stated to amount to 8,000/, 
But what was done with it? 6,0002. of it 
was paid under a warrant, signed by his 
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Majesty, to Sir Henry Wheatley, the 
keeper of his Privy Purse, and only the 
difference between that sum and the 8,0002. 
was paid over to the Exchequer. Was 
ever such a monstrous imposition practised 
upon Parliament as thus, on the one hand, 
to say, that his Majesty, out of his most 
gracious condescension — his fathomless 
liberality —had given up the droits of the 
Admiralty, when the sum which, by that 
Return, appeared to have been relinquished 
did not exceed 2,000/.2 Looking at it 
with the eyes of common sense, and 
regarding it as one of the people, he should 
say, that all the benefit the people derived 


from the proceeding was the pleasure of 


being amused with magnificent promises, 
and of seeing fifteen shillings in the pound 
of what had been promised to them, 
applied to the private purposes of the 
Crown, it was nugatory 
liberality in such a case as that; wherein 
did it consist? It was well known that 
these droits of the Admiralty amounted to 
exceedingly little in time of peace, and to 
those who paid the least attention to public 
affairs in this country, it must be equally 
well known that there would have been 
very little chance of their being placed at 
the disposal of Parliament in time of war. 
Had the amount been large, a syllable 
respecting the droits of the Admiralty 
would never have been mentioned. That 
they were exceedingly profitable in time 
of war might be collected from what was 
said of a gentleman against whom he had 
stood a contest, that to him (Mr. Harvey) 
might have been regarded as a destructive 
contest—that gentleman, Mr. Thornton, 
held a situation connected with the said 
droits, which, though it might not produce 
him much during the peace, bad been 
worth 14,0002. or 15,0002. a-year in the 
war. But in those delightful times there 
was nothing of the sort ever mentioned— 
not a word of the sort ever breathed ; it was 
not till the matter became a nonentity that 
the idea of handing it over to the people 
was ever entertained; and for this they 
were called on to be deeply thankful —they 
were Called on to testify their profound gra- 
titude for the sum of 1,000/. a-year! He 
wondered that no day of thanksgiving was 
appointed for the occasion. He now came 


to another subject —the four-and-a-half 


per cents; that was another Godsend to 
the untaxed people of this country. He 
found by a Return dated in 1831, that the 
four-and-a-half per cent duties produced 
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asum of 20,8902. He would presently call 
attention to the appropriation of these 
duties; but he would previously observe, 
that they were a species of revenue, the 
nature of which was not generally under- 
stood. He doubted if the House were 
acquainted with their nuture—he felt as- 
sured that the country did not know what 
they were. In consequence, then, of the 
want of accurate definition, an air of mag- 
nificence was cast around them, particu- 
larly calculated to lead to misapprehen- 
sion. Now, what were they? When the 
present Administration formed his Ma- 
very well under- 
stood what was meant “by the four-and-a 
half per cents. A Ge ntleman who had 
long been connected with them as a Mem- 
ber of their party, Mr. Creevy, had, with 
all the power which belonged to his hikes 
and peculiar style, made those four-and-a 
half per cents, exceedingly familiar to the 
noble Lords and right hon. Gentlemen 
now on the otherside of the House. The 
charge called the four-and-a-half per 
cents, was laid originally on the Leeward 
Islands for the purpose of enabling their 
Governments to maintain in a state of 
good repair and condition the batteries 
and public edifices on those islands. This 
expense having been, for a time, defrayed 
out of those funds, the Crown at length 
appropriated, first a part, and then the 
whole, to its own use, But he returned 
and asked what those duties were? They 
were not payments in money, but in the 
case of their being sugar, for example, 

there was a deduction of four hogsheads 

and-a-half from every hundred hogsheads 
imported, and a similar deduction from 
the quantity of rum or other dead goods. 
When they arrived here, they reached 
their money value, and were converted 
into cash immediately. The establishment 
of this charge was made at a remote pe- 
riod, so far back as in the year 1663, and 
fora long time past they had been con- 
ferred on objects of the royal bounty, the 
sugar being given to the old gentlemen, 
and the rum, more appropriately, to the 
old ladies. Indeed, so popular became 
the rum among ladies, and so frequently 
did the royal munificence anticipate the 
hogsheads of sugar and rum, that when 
sold they did not make up the amount of 
the duties charged upon them, and to sup- 
ply the deficiency, the Government was 
obliged to suffer their importation duty 
free, urging with all that plausibility which 
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a seat upon a Treasury Bench so invari- 
ably imparted to its occupant, that as the 
hogsheads were sent to the City for the 
royal convenience, they ought to be pass- 
ed free through the Custom-house. But 
even this did not suffice. Every penny of 
the sum gained was swallowed up; no- 
thing was left. The old ladies sucked at 
the bunghole until not a drop of the rum 
was left, and the consequence was, that at 
the time his Majesty assigned over his in- 
terest in these duties to the people, every 
fraction of them was mortgaged in pen- 
sions. The first name in the list was that 
of a Whig; indeed, he would do that party 
the justice to say, that they were ever the 
first to take care of themselves. Lord 
Auckland got the first hogshead, then 
came Mrs. Bass, Lady Dawson, Mrs. Des- 
pard, the five Misses Clarence, Lord Farn- 
borough, the Countess of Mansfield, &c., 
and the list went through forty names, of 
which thirty-eight were those of titled in- 
dividuals. Among other hogshead receivers 
were the five Miss Fitzclarences and her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter. Do not let it be said, that this 
money had been appropriated to meet the 
claims of persons who had earned the gra- 
titude of their country by their services, 
and whose necessities had obliged them to 
resort to whatever funds might be applic- 
able to the rewarding of deserving objects. 
All these pensions still existed, except two 
—those two parties being no longer able 
to hold them, because death had taken 
hold of them. He was told that Lord 
Farnborough had given up his pension, 
that was a rare occurrence. In addition 
to these pensions, there were salaries 
amounting to 13,836/.; so that, what with 
salaries and what with pensions, the 
charges on the four-and-a-half per cent 
duties considerably exceeded 30,0002. a- 
year; whilst the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on a former occasion, estimated 
the receipts arising from these duties at 
25,0007. a-year. How the matter stood 
he knew not—probably, from the improved 
state of these islands, they might have be- 
come a fruitful source of revenue. But 
he was speaking of the amount at the time 
of the surrender of the four-and-a-half 
per cents by the Crown, in 1830; and he 
did say, that it was a perfect delusion to 
hold out to the country, that more than 
an equivalent had been granted by the 
Crown to the people for the continuance 
of these pensions. He was aware it had 
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been said, that two or three other con- 
cessions were made at that time; but they 
amounted to a very few hundred pounds, 
and were not worthy of being mentioned. 
There was one other subject to which he 
now wished to call the attention of the 
House. He was in several quarters ridi- 
culed for bringing forward this subject 
again, and was repeatedly asked why, un- 
less he had anything new to say upon it, 
he intruded it upon the House. Well, he 
had something new to say upon it. He 
contended that all the arguments used by 
the opponents of his motion in the last 
Session of Parliament, fell to the ground 
when the position in which the country 
was now placed was looked to. Upon the 
discussion of the Irish Municipal Bill, or 
rather of the amendment moved before 
going into Committee upon it, the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for ‘l'amworth, 
whom he was happy then to see in his 
place, observed, that the object of that 
amendment was to do justice to Ireland; 
that it was necessary both countries should 
have equal laws, and that no distinction 
of any kind should be suffered to exist ; 
and the right hon. Baronet wound up a 
lengthy speech by saying, ‘ Let us con- 
vince the people of that misgoverned 
country that we are to be one community, 
citizens of the same monarchy, and let 
them feel that there is but one law, and 
that a good one, for the rich and poor,” 
Let the House adopt this argument in the 
case of the Pension List. He called upon 
hon. Members to consider themselves not 
merely Members of the House of Com- 
mons but Poor-law Commissioners. He 
would say of the Pension List, let a Com- 
mission be appointed to look into this 
disgusting State work-house.  [ Cheers, 
with expressions of dissent.] He found, 
as he expected, that his argument was 
not very palatable to some hon. Mem- 
bers, for, in fact, he had previously been 
told that certain parties who usually sup- 
ported Ministers would be sure to crush 
him, with the aid of the Tories. This, 
however, he utterly disregarded, and he 
should fearlessly go on to discharge his 
duty. The Poor-law Bill was one of the 
greatest changes ever attempted by any 
Legislature, and its good working mainly 
depended upon its being considered by 
the class to whom it related as a measure 
of justice. The principle of the Bill was, 
that every man was bound to use his per- 
sonal efforts and exertions for his own 
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support. If that were not the case, would 
it not have been quite absurd to send 


Commissioners from one place to another | 


to see if any poor aged matron could be 
found who obtained relief, and who might 
be deprived of it? 
England would never suffer their mothers 
or wives to be deprived of those little 
comforts to which they had always been 
accustomed. Would it not be monstrous 
were they to do so, while they beheld upon 
this list not iess than 1,100 paupers, 300 
of whom were connected with titled per- 
sonages? What, he asked, would be 
more rational than for the poorer classes 


of the country to stand out, and say—_ 


until this abominable Pension List is de- 
stroyed, we will not submit to your law, 
because it is against the law of nature! 
Was the poor-law relief and the pension- 
list relief guided by the same principle ? 
No. There were Commissioners to inquire 
into the character and claims of any person 


applying for relief under the Poor-law Bill, | 
while interest alone was the test of fitness | 
He did not wish to | 


for the Pension List. 
be either invidious or personal; but he 
saw around him in that House many 
whose relations figured upon that list, 
although they themselves wanted alone 
the disposition to support them. Was it 
not, he asked, disgraceful to the character 
of a British noble to have his relations 
living on the hardly-procured earnings of 
the working classes, while he was himself 
rolling in wealth. The hon. Member 
next read an extract from the Report of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, which stated 
that the principle they acted upon was, to 
inquire into the circumstances of all per- 
sons who applied for relief. He would 
ask, was this done with regard to the 
parties on the Pension List ? Was it not 
a well-known fact that, under the Poor 
Law Act, many persons were refused paro- 
chial relief solely in consequence of the 
ability of their relations to support them ? 
What was meant when they heard persons 
talk of the chivalry of the British noble- 
man—of the elegance and splendour in 
his dwelling— of all the arts and refine- 
ments connected with his establishment ? 
What was meant by everything they heard 
about moral dignity when they found that 
he left the members of his closest kindred 
to exist as beggars upon the public bounty. 
Grant him but a Committee, and he would 

rove, that there were more than 500 

VOL. XXXII. fin 
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tions were in every way competent to 
support them. Why should not the law 
' apply equally to the strong bodied Peer 
and the strong bodied labourer. He saw 
upon the list before him the names of 
three or four Peers, ten times stronger in 
body than he was, and who never had, 
and never could do, half the good he had 
done. Why was it that he, whom the 
associates of those Peers had sought to 
deprive of bread, by suffering anoligarchical 
tribunal to keep him from his profession ? 
why was it, he asked, that he should be 
made to support those pauper beggars ? 
It droveone almost mad to ask the question. 
Such, indeed, was the eflect of this in- 
justice upon his mind, that if 100,000 
men were to assemble on Blackheath to 
resist this disgraceful imposition he would 
join them. Before sitting down he would 
venture to call upon all classes of men, 
"representing the various orders of society, 
to give their support to his motion. To the 
military men by whom be was surrounded, 
and who, perhaps, seeing in the list the 
| name of the widow or orphan of some be- 
foe brother in arms, felt indisposed to 
| touch it, he would say, “ join with me 
| and rescue those for whom you are inter- 
ested from the degradation of being as- 
| sociated with those who possess no claim 
| whatever upon the public bounty.” To 
| those who represented the literary order 
of society he said the same. No one was 
| more willing than he that those who de- 
| served well of their country, in whatever 
position in life they had been placed, 
should be rewarded; but while the Pension 
List was in its present state, he felt sur- 
prised that any individual of character, 
however pressing his necessity, could con- 
sent to be placed upon it. To persons 
eminently distinguished in literature, and 
who might happen to be upon the list, 
such as Professor Airy for instance, he 
would say, “ quit, instantly quit, the foul 
association.” It was as if a piece of fine 
silk were joined to a filthy coat. The 
Pension List was of a two-fold character. 
A sum of 75,0002. was placed upon the 
Civil List, and the remainder was charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund. ‘That por- 
tion which was upon the Civil List, 
might be regarded as a perpetuity. Now, 
he maintained, that if a great part of the 
whole amount were taken away, if would 
not be to deprive the Monarch of anything 
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which he ought to possess; but, on the 
contrary, he would be enabled by it to do 
good to those who were really deserving 
of his bounty. He did not know if there 
was any peculiar tenacity of life among 
those who were on the Pension List, 
but it was certain that they fell off very 
slowly. He protested against the prin- 
ciple of having upon that list five children 
of the King of England, who had at his 
command so much wealth and all the 
Juxuries of life. This was a monstrous 
insult to the people of England. The 
highest law officer of the Crown had stated 
on a former occasion, that the King had 
given upthe revenues ofthe Duchies of Corn- 
wall and Lancaster, upon condition of the 
Pension List being left untouched during 
his reign. But his Majesty, though not 
in possession of the revenues, still enjoyed 
the patronage derived from his Crown 
property. It was only very recently that 
an individual had to pay asum of 70,0002. for 
the renewal ofa lease. Now, he should like 
to know to whom aid that money go? Did 
it go to the Crown ? It was such things as 
that which sickened the heart of the 
poor, and excited within them feelings of 
discontent. There was a deep sentiment 
of hostility pervading the bosoms of the 
poor, caused by such injustice. He called 
upon the House by its line of justice to 
accede to his motion He had now only 
to sav in conclusion, that in offering the 
present motion to the House, he left it to 
hon. Members to deal with it entirely as 
they thought fit, while he trusted, that 
they would not fail to do justice to its 
merits. The hon. Member conciuded by 
moving for ** a Select Committee to revise 
each pension specified in a return ordered 
to be printed on the 28th of June, 1835; 
with a view to ascertain whether the con- 
tinued payment thereof is justified by the 
circumstances of the ofiginal grant, or 
the condition of the parties receiving the 
same, and to report thereon to the House.” 

Lord John Russell: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had commenced his 
speech by lamenting the thinness of the 
House at the moment of his rising, as 
compared with what it had been a short 
time previous; and from that circum- 
stance had seemed to infer a culpable 
remissness on the part of Members, in wot 
being present to attend to his arguments 
for the setting aside the verdict which 
the former Parliament recorded upon the 
saine subject, 
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in casting such an imputation. The 
House of Commons had more than once 
heard the statement which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had to make in sup- 
port of his proposition, and had already 
come to a decision that it would not enter 
on the dangerous course which that pro- 
position recommended. He might ask, too, 
whether, upon this question, the country, 
generally, had not altered their opinion ? 
It was a question upon which formerly 
great popular excitement prevailed ; but 
he did not hesitate to say, that the feeling 
of the public had undergone on this point, 
a very great change. If he were called 
upon for proof of such being the fact, he 
thought he might, with confidence, refer 
to the Report of the Committee on Public 
Petitions. When he came to examine 
the Table of the House, he could find 
only two petitions for the revision of the 
Pension-list ; one from the parish of St. 
Mary, Newington, the other from a parish 
in Ipswich, Nor were those petitions 
signed by 30,000 or 40,000 names, as 
was usual with reference to subjects on 
which a great popular interest was felt; 
on the contrary, they were remarkable for 
the paucity of their signatures. Nor was 
that all. One of them in its prayer did not 
exactly support the object of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s present motion. That 
motion, let it be observed, was not couched 
in the terms of the notice given by the 
hon. and learned Member on the 17th of 
March. The notice given by the hon. 
and learned Member on the 17th of March, 
was for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee “to revise all Pensions and Sine- 
cures charged upon any fund under the 
control of Parliament, with a view to 
ascertain whether the continued payment 
thereof was justified by the circumstances 
of the original grants, or the condition of 
the parties now receiving the same.” 
Following ethe lead which had been thus 
given by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, the petition from St. Mary, Newing- 
ton, spoke of “the disgust with which 
the petitioners viewed the existence of 
In his present proposi- 
tion, however, the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman omitted all mention of sinecures, 


confining the terms of his motion to 
pensions. Why had the hon. and learned 


gentleman made this change? Had he dis- 
covered since the period at which he gave 
his original notice, that there were persons 
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desirous of securing—-who thought that | 
sinecures were entitled to greater tender- | 
ness of treatment than pensions? Was! 
that the reason which had induced the | 
hon. and learned Gentleman to leave out | 
of his motion all allusion to sinecures ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had | 
alluded to the manner in which the pro- | 
visions of the Poor-law Bill might be 
brought to bear upon those persons that 
came within the scope of his motion ; but 
would not the Poor-law Bill have told 
equally against sinecurists as against 
pensioners? Why, then, had the hon. 
Gentleman abandoned his motion as it 
concerned the one, and retained it only 
with zeference to the other? ‘There were 
many gentlemen who made the Pension- 
list an object of their political watehful- 
ness, but who did not think it right to 
disturb the present owners of sinecure of- 
fices in their possession of them, and who 
would not support a motion, if brought 
forward, containing retrospective provi- 
sions. If the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had framed his motion, to obtain the sup- 
port, while he charged others with not 
bringing forward the real motives of their 
actions, he was himself concealing some- 
thing from the cognizance of the House, 
and was not acting with that boldness 
with which he was accustomed to agitate 
this subject. But what bad been the 
course which Parliament had invariably 
pursued with reference to the particular 
subject which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had now brought under the consi- 
deration of the House? And what had 
been the course pursued with reference to 
it by the political party with which he 
was especially connected? It was the 
more necessary to advert to the latter 
point, as the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
among many other insinuations, implied 
that that party had greatly altered its 
opinions aud practice on the sfibject since 
they had been seated on the Ministerial 
side of the House. With respect to the 
course pursued by Parliament on the sub- 
ject, he would go back to the uniform 
course taken since the Revolution; and, 
if he could show that that course was in 
direct contradiction to the object which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had in 
view, he thought it would require more 
than mere declamation to induce the 
House to depart from what had been its 
settled and long-continued policy, and to 
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Te be- 
lieved, that at the Revolution, the Civil- 
list granted to King William included the 
pensions which had been granted by his 
immediate predecessors. ‘The same was 
the case with the Civil-list proposed by 


Sir Robert Walpole, in 1731, and in the 


subsequent reign. After the Revolution, 
therefore, when a change was made in the 
succession to the Throne, and during the 
reigns of the subsequent monarchs, the 
Pension-list granted by Charles 2nd was 
preserved. When Mr. Burke brought 
forward his celebrated question respecting 
Financial Reform, a great excitement was 
created in the public mind—au excite- 
ment similar to that which the question of 
Parliamentary Reform had lately created. 
Mr. Burke, as the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman truly observed, exhibited on that 
occasion extensive views and comprehen- 
sive purposes. But did Mr. Burke pro- 
pose that existing sinecures and pensions 
should be taken from those by whom they 
were held ? Quite the contrary. On that 
point, Mr. Burke declared that he did not 
think it would be wise, that he did not 
think it would be expedient, that he did 
not think it would be just, to interfere re- 
trospectively ; and that he could not re- 
commend any step inflicting on individuals 
unmerited hardship and injustice, merely 
for the purpose of arriving a few years 
sooner at the object which Parliament had 
in view. He need not quote the words 
used by Mr. Burke on that occasion ; 
they had frequently been adduced, and 
were in the minds of all who heard him. 
He had a right, also, to conclude from 
circumstances, that the view which Mr. 
ox took of the question was not 
different from the view of it taken by Mr. 
durke. When Lord John Cavendish 
brought forward his motion in that House 
respecting the emoluments of the Tellers 
of the Exchequer, and proposed that those 
extravagant emoluments should be reduced 
in time of war, Mr. Fox objected to make 
the proposed reform a retrospective one ; 
contending that in all measures of reform 
as wise, broad, and intelligible a principle 
as possible should be adopted ; but that 
all existing tights ought to be respected, 
and the operation of the reform confined 
to the future occupants of the situations 
in question, The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had attempted to throw on noble 
friends of his the imputation of being 
favourable, when they were in opposition, 
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to the principle of taking away, under 
certain circumstances, pensions which had 
been granted by the Crown. _ For his part, 
he did not remember a single expression 
of Lord Grey’s, when that noble Lord was 
in opposition, which favoured any retro- 
spective view, or which evinced any dis- 
position to abandon the principle which 
had been maintained by Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Fox; and which had universally pre- 
vailed since the Revolution, of not taking 
away from the existing holders what had 
been granted to them, but of confining the 
operation of retrenchment to future grants. 
When the hon. Member for Middlesex 
had argued for the propriety of taking the 
opportunity of settling the Civil-list to 
examine into the Pension-list, with a view 
to deprive many of the holders of the 
pensions which they enjoyed, Lord Spencer 
was one of the first to oppose the proposi- 
tion, and to declare that it was unwise, 
unjust, and inexpedient, and a proposition 
in the support of which he would take no 
part. He (Lord John Russell) was, there- 
fore, entitled to say, not only that the 
whole course of legislation in Parliament; 
but that the whole course pursued by the 
political party with which he was con- 
nected, whether acting with a majority or 
a minority, was to except from interference 
pensions already granted, to make reform 
prospective, and not to tread on the danger- 
ous ground of depriving existing holders 
of that which they were accustomed to con- 
sider as aright. If such was the general 
principle on which Parliament had hitherto 
proceeded, he begged to call attention to 
the situation of the particular pension list 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was desirous of bringing under considera- 
tion. This pension-list was reformed, as 
respected the future, by Mr. Burke’s Bill. 
It was formerly the custom of the Crown 
to grant pensions, and to cause them to be 
paid secretly. They were not paid at the 
"Exchequer, and the names of the persons 
by whom they were received were not 
known to the public. It was declared, 
in Mr. Burke’s Bill, that this principle of 
secrecy was dangerous in its character, 
and that there could be no scruple in dis- 
closing the names of the persons who re- 
ceived the pensions in question on any 
ground that there was anything dishonour- 
able in such receipt. That was the prin- 
ciple on which, according to Mr. Burke’s 
Bill, the present Pension-list was estab- 
lished. But, according to the hon, and 
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learned Gentleman, neither desert nor 
distress was a sufficient ground for a pen- 
sion; for he wished to place the pensions 
on the footing of the relief afforded by the 
Poor-law Bill, namely, that if any could 
work for his livelihood, he should not 
obtain any such benefit. Now, he must 
say, that the comparison which had been 
made between the two cases by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, was altogether 
misplaced. The question with respect to 
the Poor-law Bill had been, whether any 
parochial allowance should be made to a 
person who was able to earn his own 
living; and the Bill proceeded on the 
principle that if a man could work, he 
should be set towork. It was well known 
that enormous abuses had crept into the 
administration of the Poor-laws; and the 
Act which was introduced on the subject 
was only intended to re-establish the ori- 
ginal principle of those laws, and to declare 
that whoever could work, should not be 
allowed relief without labour. But was 
that a principle which could be applied to 
the Pension-list? Was that a principle 
which could be applied to such pensions 
as those granted by the Crown? Whena 
pension was granted by the Crown, to any 
man of distinguished gallantry, or to any 
celebrated writer—to such men, for in- 
stance, as Sir Sidney Smith and Professor 
Airey—one to whom the country owed 
such a debt of gratitude for his gallant 
naval exploits, the other an individual so 
well known throughout Europe by the 
extent of his mathematical and astrono- 
mical knowledge, what would be thought 
if the Commons of Great Britain were to 
say “‘ No; we declared by the Poor-law 
Act, that no one who was capable of gain- 
ing a livelihood by his own labour should 
receive assistance; and, therefore, as we 
do not believe, that the individuals to 
whom these pensions are granted, are in 
such desperate circumstances as to be ex- 
posed to arty danger of starvation, neither 
the hero nor the philosopher shall re- 
ceive the benefit intended for him?” 
A more odious comparison, one less 
founded in the real nature of things 
was never attempted to be palmed on a 
public assembly than that drawn by 
the hon. Gentleman, between the princi- 
ple of the Poor-law Act and the principle 
of the Pension-list. It was well known, 
that the close of every reign was the time 
to examine the civil list and the Pension- 
That had 
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been done at the close of the last reign, 
and on the proposition of his noble Friend, 
Lord Spencer, the list was limited to a 
narrower amount than before. The ques- 
tion, therefore, for the House to determine 
really was, whether any case had been 
made out by the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman which should induce the House to 
break the compact which Parliament had 
made with his present Majesty at the com- 
mencement of his reign. Was the House 
prepared to set aside that contract? Had 
any case been made out by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman which should induce 
the House to enter on a course, with refer- 
ence to this subject, inconsistent with the 


course which had been pursued by every | 


preceding Parliament since the Revolu- 
tion? The hon, and learned Gentleman 
boldly asserted, that the great majority of 
the persons comprehended in the Pension- 
list had been placed there in consequence 


either of their political profligacy or of | 


their individual vices. Now it was no 
business of his to defend the reputation of 
those persons. With respect to by much 
the greater portion of the persons compre- 
hended in the Pension-list, he had nothing 
to do, directly or indirectly, with their | 
being placed there. There had been only 


two cases in which he had ventured to | 
recommend, that pensions should be 
granted; and in both those cases the 


pensions had been totally unsolicited by 
the individuals on whom they bad been 
conferred. On the death of Sir Walter 
Scott, he had asked Lord Grey to grant a 
pension to one of Sir Walter’s daughters ; 
and he had last year asked Lord Melbourne 
to grant a pension to Mr. Thomas Moore, 
or one of his family. Both belonged toa 
class which Mr. Burke’s Act declared 
might be justly so rewarded. He had 
therefore no personal reason for standing 
up in the defence of those who had been 
so warmly attacked by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. But when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman declared that they 
had all entitled themselves to their pen- 
sions either by their political profligacy, 
or by their personal vices, he must say, 
that he firmly believed that the character 
thus given of them was most unjust. 
Undoubtedly, in his opinion, many of the 
pefisions ought not to have been granted. 
There were persons on the Pension list, 
who neither by their professional nor by 
their personal merits could be fairly said 
to come within the proper scope of such 
grants. But as to all, or the great ma- 
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jority of them, having been reconimended 
by their political profli zacy, or by their 
private vices, he felt it to be his duty to 
say, that he entirely disbelieved the asser- 
tion. The question, therefore, was, whe- 
ther the House, on the bare statement of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, unsup 
ported byany witness, and unaccompanied 
by any proof, would be induced 16 euter 
into au examination the Pension-list, 
and to go through it, name after name, 
and person after person, norder to hunt 
out some circumstance which might show 
that at the time the pension was granted 
it was not conferred for meritorious ser- 
vices, or that the person on whom it had 
been conferred was not in circumstances 
which entitled him to the benefit. Could 
any proposition be more odious and - 
grading? Could any i 8 sition be bette 
calculated , byraking up the personal afla 

of individuals, to gratify private SAS 
and malignity? And all was to b 
without any object. The hon. aud learned 
Gentleman, at the commencement of his 
speech, compared the relief which the 
country would derive from the reduction of 
| the pensions with the relief which would be 
| afforded by an acquiescence in the moti: 

| of a noble Lord with reference to aCTic i 


of 





done 


tural distress. Nothing could be more 
| fallacious. Even if the House could 
| consent to violate the Acts of Parliament 


on the subjcet, no retrenchment could be 
effected that would make it worth while to 
take such a step. In November, 1850, 
the whole of the pensions charged on the 
consolidated fund amounted to 80,262/. ; 


on the Ist of January, 1836, the amount 
was 62,319/.; being a reduction of 
17,9432.; and that reduction had been 


made without any examination or inquisi- 
tion into private affairs. In November, 
1830, the whole of the pensions charged 
on the 44 per cents. amounted to 15,690/. ; 
and on the Ist of January, 18 the 
amount was 12,634/.; being a reduction 
of 3,056/. Such were the large reductions 
already made ; and they had been made, 
as he had before observed, without private 
annoyance or iniury. Taking the question 
in another way—if, of pensions charged 
on the consolidated fund, they took only 
those above 100/,, the amount of which 
was 45,0001., and excepted those granted 
before 1810, only 20,0002. would come 
within the purview of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s motion. It had been stated to 
the House by his right hon. Friend (the 
Chancellor of theExchequer), that the re- 
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duction of taxation within the last three 
years, as compared with the amount of tax- 
ation in 1817, was 4,736,000/. Now let 
the Housecompare the small amount which 
could by possibility be deducted from the 
Pension-list, with the great and mighty 
reduction of nearly 5,000,0002., effected 
by pursuing the honest and straight- 
forward course of reducing only where 
they had a right to reduce, and where no 
expectations had been entertained, and 


justly entertained, of security from inter- 


ference. Let that diminution be com- 
pared with the small diminution that alone 
could be hoped for from acquiescing in 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s petty 
and unjust proposition. The one had 
the features of wise, great, and national 
retrenchment; while the other assumed 
the appearance of private pique and 
miserable malice. The honourable and 
learned Gentleman had adverted to the 
few words which had fallen from him 
when the subject had been considered 
by the House on a former occasion, On 
that occasion he had stated, that if any 
inquiry went far back, it would be either 
nugatory or unjust. He would put the 
case personally to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. It had chanced to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman when he had 
sought to obtain a distinction in his pro- 
fession to be violently opposed. On two 
occasions the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had entered into a defence of himself, and 
had stated why he thought that the accu- 
sations which had been preferred against 
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him were most unjust. In both those 


had said, that it was an inquiry in which 
he was unable fully to meet his opponents, 
because so long a time had elapsed since 
the occurrence of the circumstances ques- 
tioned, that some of the parties for whose 
evidence he should otherwise call were 
dead, and some document that would have 
been most serviceable to him could no 
longer be obtained. At the same time, 
let it be recollected, that at the time to 
which he (Lord John Russell) alluded, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
asking for a privilege; he wished to be 
allowed to act asa Barrister. But what 
the persons on the Pension-list claimed, 
was merely to be left in possession of what 
had been granted them by the Crown, and 
under an Act of Parliament. Suppose 
some person were enjoying a pension as 
the descendant of a near relation to whom 





‘it had been granted in the year 1782, 
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If the inquiry moved for by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman were instituted, might 
not that person say, ‘* Mr, Pitt is dead ; 
the persons who were cognizant of the 
transaction at the time are dead; or | 
should be able to show that the pension 
was granted on substantial grounds ?” 
Would it not be most unjust and injurious 
to enter upon such an inquiry so long 
after the death of those who alone could 
bear witness to the merits of the case ? 
“No ;” said the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, ‘* such a claim is a good one for me 
tomake. 1am entitled to protest against 
the injustice of being required to prove 
my case, when my witnesses are dead and 
I have no means of establishing it. But I 
have a right to call upon a thousand per- 
sons, many of whom are placed in a 
similar predicament, to prove their cases ; 
notwithstanding their witnesses are dead, 
and notwithstanding they have no longer 
the means of proving those cases. I 
require jastice for myself; but [ will not 
apply to them the maxims that I contend 
ave applicable to myself. Feeling on the 
hon, and learned Member's own principles, 
that he had not made out a case which 
ought to induce the House to enter into any 
inquiry—feeling that no such inquiry had 
been sanctioned in the whole course of our 
national history—feeling that no great party 
in the country bad ever adopted the doc- 
trines maintained by the hen. and learned 
Gentleman — feeling that a bargain had 
been made by Parliament with the Crown, 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 


‘proposed to sect aside on no adequate 
instances the hon. and learned Gentleman | 


eround whatever—fecling that it was pro- 
posed to institute an extensive authority 
into the rights of those who ought in 
justice to be allowed to enjoy those rights 
without interference—feeling that the 
course proposed was unjust in a public 
point of view, and must be productive of 
much private mischief and injury, he 
should decidedly vote against the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s motion. 

Mr. Angerstein asked if it was not a prin- 
ciple of the Poor-law Act, that no relief 
should be granted to any person who had 
relations in a condition to support him ? 

Mr. Hume thought, that when the noble 
Lord referred to the injustice of which, his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Harvey) complained— 
namely, the delay of inquiry until the prin- 
cipal witnesses were dead—he stated one 
of the strongest reasons that could possibly 
be adduced in favour of his hon. Friend’s 
motion on the present occasion, The noble 
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Lord began by stating that his hon. | 
Friend (Mr. Harvey) seemed to have | 
lost some portion of courage, seeing that | 
his original notice stood for an inquiry into 
pensions and sinecures, whereas, as if 
frightened at the very name of sinecures, | 
he now limited his motion to an inquiry 
into pensions alone, When the noble Lord | 
made that statement, he must surely have 
forgotten, that the House had already 
directed an inquiry into sinecures, and 
that it was consequently unnecessary for 
the hon. Member fer Southwark to include 
that part of the subject in his motion on 
the present occasion. Of the Committee on 
sinecures he was a Member, and the hon. | 
Member for London was Chairman, and al- 
ready their inquiries had been prosecuted 
to a very considerable extent, What was 
the result? Ta the first place the mere 
appointment of such a Committee satisfied 
the public mind (which it was idle to deny 
had been much excited upon the subject), 
that an attempt at any rate was to be 
made to do justice, and to draw a tine of 
distinction between the deserving and the 
undeserving. Already there had been 
many undeserving persons struck off from 
the list of sinecures; and if a similar in- 
quiry were instituted with respect to 
pensions, there could be no doubt but 
that a like result would follow. Then | 
the noble Lord referred to the little 
interest that seemed to exist in the public | 
mind upon the subject, and alluded to 
the circumstance of there having been ouly | 
two petitions presented to Parliament in 
favour of an inquiry. The absence of 
petitions was by no means a sure criterion 
of the existence of public apathy or in- 
difference. The people felt confidence in 
the noble Lord, and were satisfied that the | 
Reformed House of Commons would be | 
careful to abolish abuses wherever they | 
were found to exist. This was the reason | 
why so few petitions had been presented 
upon the subject; but if the public once | 
saw or suspected that the noble Lord was | 
relaxing in his efforts to do justice to all 
classes—if they once thought that he was | 
disposed to deal out one kind of justice to | 
the poor, and another to the rich—he | 
might depend upon it that the right to 
petition would not be neglected, as one of | 
the means of making their wishes and feel- | 
ings known, If the people had not 
troubled themselves much about the matter 
of pensions of late, the noble Lord might 
rest assured that the day of reckoning | 
must still come; and that it would then! 
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be well for those who could conscientiously 
declare that they had done their duty. 
The noble Lord’s objection, therefore, to 
the motion, on the ground that there had 
been very few petitions presented in favour 
of it, appeared to him (Mr. lume) to be 
of very trifling importance. The real 
question was, whether the persons whose 
names were on the Pension-List had done 
anything that could give them a claim to 
receive any portion of the public money. 
In the year 1834 the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire candidly and 
manfully avowed that many of these pen- 
sions could not be defended; and a 
similar avowal was at the same time made 
by the nobie Lord who was then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. On the present 
oecasion, the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) seemed to found his objection to 
the motion principally on two grounds ; 
first, the precedent of forme r Parliam: nts, 
and next the personal pain and inconve- 
nicnee Which might result from the inquiry. 
Neither of these appeared to him (Mr. 
Hume} to be sufficient 
toresistthe motion. If former Parliaments 
eoverned by a bad precedent, it 
was time that a Reformed Parliament 
should strike out a precedent for itself. 
And what was the precedent that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Southwark would 


} ! 
erouuds oun which 


had been 


have them establish ? Not to strike off 


the list of penstoners any one whom merit 
or desert had placed there, but simply to 
remove those who, upon inquiry, should 
seem to have no claim: upon the 
purse. Was this avery dang 


p ecedent ¢ 


public 
rous ora bad 
Was it not rather a precedent 
which justice require d thein to lose no time 
in establishing? It was no argument in 
favour of the practice, to say that it had 
existed since the Revolution. If, in cor- 
rupt Parliaments, a bad practice had been 
allowed to continue for 150 years, it 
only aflorded a stronger and more urgent 
reason why a Reformed Parliament should 
lose no time in correcting it. The House 
had partially done its duty by appointing 
the Committee on Sinecures—let it com- 
plete the work so well begun of appointing 
a similar Committee on Pensions. It was 
much to be regretted that the noble Lord 
and his colleagues, who, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark had justly observed, 
occupied so high a place in the esteem of 
the people, should oppose themselves to a 
motion where inquiry was so obviously ne- 
cessaryas inthis matterof pensions. It was 
no argument in favour of a continuance of 
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the system to say that inquiry might have 
a retrospective effect. When the Poor- 
Law Amendment Act was carried, declar- 
ing that no poor man should receive 
parochial relief whilst his relations were 
able to maintain him, he begged to know 
whether that was not a retrospective law ? 
Would the House then declare that it had 
no sympathy for the poor, whilst it was so 
jealously careful of the welfare of certain 
old people connected with the Peerage ? 
Were there not mothers of Peers enjoying 
large pensions paid out of the public 
funds? Nay, were there not the mothers 
of several Members of that House deriving 
large incomes from the same source? It 
was true that there were some honourable 
exceptions; and the hon. Member for 
Southwark forgot to mention that the 
Duchess of Newcastle had refused her 
pension of 1,000/. a-year. He wished that 
other titled dames, to the number of some 
200 or 300, would follow the same honour- 
able example. He considered it directly at 
variance with the principle of the new Poor- 

law Act that they should allow men of large 
property an annual stipend out of the 
public funds. Many of those who had 
not a shilling in the world when their 
pensions were granted them, had since 
become wealthy. Why, under these cir- 
cumstances, did they not come forward 
and follow the example of Lord Sidmouth 
and Mr. Marsden, and resign the pensions 
which had been allotted to them. It was 
intolerable that persons ranking in the 
class of society to which most of these 
pensioners belonged, should be allowed to 
plunder those who were compelled to 
work for their daily bread, and who the 
law declared should receive no relief from 
a public fund whilst they had a blood re- 
lative capable of supporting them. The 
noble Lord (J. Russell) must have been 
aware when he alluded to the authority of 
Mr. Burke, that the course taken by that 
gentleman upwards of forty years ago, 
could have no application whatever to 
the present times. Then the noble Lord 
said, that there was a compact entered 
into between his Majesty and the House 
of Commons, and that it would not become 
the House to break that compact. There 
was no pretence for saying that this 
motion, if agreed to, would lead to any 
breach of compact. If the inquiry were 
to proceed, it weuld not in any way inter- 
fere with the King’s prerogative. The 
Civil List would remain, his Majesty would 
haye the same amount of money to dispose 
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of in pensions, and he would be allowed 
the opportunity (which at present he had 
not, because the Pension List was filled up 
by his predecessors) of bestowing his 
bounty on proper and deserving persons. 
Thus, in point of fact, the House would 
only be doing an act of justice to his Ma- 
jesty. It was the duty of the Commons 
of England at that moment not to allow a 
single pound to be appropriated to an 
unworthy individual. It was time that 
the Reformed House should begin to repair 
the faults of former Parliaments. It ap- 
peared to him that the noble Lord had 
not answered one of the arguments ad- 
vanced by the hon. Member for Southwark, 
and he held the question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Angerstein) opposite to be 
wholly unanswerable. If that question 
were not answered — if it were not 
attempted to be answered, he (Mr. Hume) 
said there was no man in that House who 
could conscientiously oppose the motion of 
the hon. Member for Southwark. If these 
titled pensioners were to be continued, at 
least let them be dressed in blue coats and 
yellow stockings, and decorated with some 
badge by which they might be known. 
The unfortunate parish pauper was made to 
appear in a particular dress in order that 
he might be recognised as one dependent 
upon parochial bounty—he knew not why 
the same practice should not be extended 
to pauper Peers. At all events inquiry 
into the subject was what the country had 
a right to demand, what the people had a 
right to expect, and that House a right to 
enforce. He, for one, therefore, should 
give his decided support to the motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for South- 
wark, 

Mr. Ward wished to state, as shortly as 
possible, the grounds on which his vote 
would be given. He came into the House 
with as strong a feeling against the Pen- 
sion-List—against the abuses, the anoma- 
lies, and the misapplications, which took 
place in the expenditure of the public 
money —as any one of those hon. Gentle- 
men who sat around him, and he enter- 
tained as full a conviction that, as it was 
the duty, so it should be one of the first 
acts of a Reformed House of Commons to 
put an end to the abuses of pensions by 
revising the whole List. He believed that 
he was one of those who must plead guilty 
to the charge brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Southwark, of having pro- 
fessed those sentiments upon the hustings. 
He was certain that these were the princis 
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ples on which he had intended to act, nor 

was it until after he had had a seat in that | 
House for some time, that he saw the pro- 
priety of acting otherwise. He perceived 
that many men for whose liberality of judg- 
ment, and for whose political opinions he 
entertained the highest respect, differed 
from him in his view with respect to this 
question, and felt that Parliament was 
bound by the compact to which the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) had referred. 
He had not the honour of a seat in the 
House when the Civil List was discussed ; 
but he had made it his business most care- 
fully to examine the whole of the debates 
upon that subject. He had gone through 
the whole of them carefully, step by step, 
and if at the time he had a prepossession 
on his mind it was decidedly against the 
conclusion to which he ultimately arrived. 
He might be right, or he might be wrong, 
but he was bound to state in his place in | 
that House that, after a due consideration | 
of the subject, he did feel as an honest | 
man, that he could not interfere with pen- 
sions as they stood on the list at the com- 
mencement of the present reign, and after 
the final accommodation of the Civil List. 
He felt that they were bound by a compact 
which they had no right to infringe during | 
the reign of his present Majesty. With the 
permission of the House, he would state, as 
shortly as possible, the grounds which in- 
duced him to arrive at that conclusion. 
In the first place he must observe, that he | 
looked upon the whole of the argument | 
which had that night been advanced in the | 
assumed analogy between the Civil List and 
the new Poor-law Act to be a complete fal- | 
lacy. He conceived that in this country, 
governed as it was bya popular and re- 
sponsible form of Government, it had been 
the practice from time immemorial to con- 
cede to the King, for the time being, the 
right of granting pensions to such an ex- 
tent as he should think proper, within the 
limit of the Civil List. He believed that 
up to the time of Mr. Burke’s motion upon 
the Civil List, there were no legal bounds | 
to these royal grants—they were supposed 
to be part of the royal prerogative. Mr. 
Burke placed bounds to this exercise of 
the royal prerogative, but he left to the 
King an irresponsible power of granting 
pensions within certain specified limits. 
Now he was not a friend to irresponsible 
power in any shape, and whilst it was con- 
tinued to so great an extent he was not 
surprised at the amount of abuse which 
had accumulated under it, For those 
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abuses there was but one remedy. All 
pensions expired with the life of the So- 
vereign who granted them, and conse- 
quently before any new Civil List was 
voted, it was in the power of Parliament 
to institute an inquiry. The proper time, 
then, for instituting such an inquiry as 
was now moved for was in the year 1830, 
when his present Majesty ascended the 
Throne, and it must be in the recollection 
of every one whom he was addressing, 
that in the year 1831, the matter was fully 
and fairly brought under the consideration 
of the House. They had heard much of 
the compact which took place at that time 
between the Government and the Crown. 
To such a compact as that he should be 
one of the first to say he was not a party; 
but to a compact between the House of 
Commons and the Crown, he felt he was 
irretrievably bound. The subject was re- 
peatedly under the consideration of the 
House in 1831. In the first place, there 
was the motion of the hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydvil on the 4th of February, 
when the hon. Member for Middlesex de- 
clared, that the proper and most constitu- 
tional time had arrived for the institution 
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| of an inquiry into the Pension List, seeing 


that no person whose name was then upon 
the list had a legal right to the continuance 
of his pension. That argument was taken 
up by many gentlemen who then,sat on 
the same side of the House with the hon. 
Member for Middlesex. Among others, Mr. 
Maberley said, that the time had arrived 
when Parliament had the power of deter- 
termining whether these payments should 
be continued or not. This showed that 
the whole question was fully and fairly 
brought before the House at that time; 
and how was it met? Not by any denial 
of the right of the House of Commons to 
interfere, but by an offer on the part of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
time being to meet a suspension of the 
right of inquiry by an immense reduction 
of the Pension List. Up tothe year 1830, 
the Pension List had amounted to nearly 
200,000/.. The Duke of Wellington, 
previous to his retirement, proposed to re- 
duce it to 144,000/.; but Lord Althorp, 
on coming into office, offered to reduce it 
to 75,000/.; but on this specific condition, 
that all existing pensions should be pro- 
vided for, Parliament accepted this last 
offer, and thought it was making a good 
bargain for the people, by reducing the 
Pension List more than one-half. When 
this bargain was accomplished, the amount 
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of the Civil List was fixed, and there 
was not an instance on record of a com- 
pact so entered into being afterwards 
deliberately broken. He trusted that 
such a precedent would not be established 
by the first Reformed Parliament. There 
were many Members of the House who 
thought that the prerogative of the Crown 
would be unfairly restricted by the course 
which was taken in limiting the amount of 
the Civil List; and that view of the subject 
was strongly urged by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Member for the University of 
Cambridge. The decision upon the ques- 
tion was not a hasty one—it was not a 
discussion of one day. The discussion of 
the subject was renewed on the 7th Febru- 
ary, and again on the 25th March. On 
the 29th March the Civil List Bill was 
brought forward; on the 12th April it was 
read a first time; and a second time on 
the 14th, and in every stage, from its in- 
troduction to its final passing, it was briefly 
and fairly discussed. It was a singular 
circumstance that, during the whole of 
these discussions, the hon. Member for 
Southwark never once broached any of 
those opinions upon the subject of the 
Pension List which he had since been so 


frequently urging upon the attention of | 


Parliament. On looking over the reports 
of the debates which occurred at the time, 
he foupd only one remark made by that 
hon. Gentleman, and that remark showed 
him to be decidedly hostile to a revision of 
the Pension List in 1831. He said, there 
would be no economy in it, and that, in 
nine cases out of ten, if pensions were sub- 
mitted to a Parliamentary inquiry, they 
would be much larger in amount than any 
that would be granted on the recommenda- 
tion of Ministers to the King, It was 
certainly a little singular that, at that time, 
when Pariiament had the power to take 
any course that it might deem most pro- 
per, that the only observations falling from 
the hon. Member for Southwark .should 
be so decidedly unfavourable to the course 
he had since adopted. So struck, indeed, 
was the hon. Member for Bridport at the 
singularity of the opinion expressed by a 
gentleman whose liberal opinions were so 
well known, that he got up and declared, 
that he looked upon the doctrine of Par- 
liamentary inquiry, leading to greater ex- 
penditure, as a libel on the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The hon. Member concluded by 
stating, that he looked upon the compact 
entered into between the Crown and the 


House of Commons as inviolable ; and, on'. 
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that account, he should feel bound to resist 
any motion like the present, till they came 
to the settlement of another Civil List. 

Sir Robert Inglis was of opinion that, 
from the moment Parliament took posses- 
sion of the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown, upon condition of granting a cer- 
tain amount for the Civil List, a portion of 
which was set apart to be appropriated by 
the Crown in the way of pensions, the 
Crown by its prerogative had the full dis- 
position of that money, and was as free 
from the control of Parliament as a private 
individual in the exercise of its liberality. 
Considering, therefore, all the suppositions 
of the hon. and learned Member for South- 
wark, as being so many certain truths, he 
would still contend, that the country had 
no right to exercise any control over the 
discretion of the Crown in the appropria- 
tion of that portion of the Civil List set 
apart for pensions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to set the hon. and learned Member for 
Southwark right as to what he had stated 
respecting the droits of the Admiralty. It 
was Clear from that statement, that an im- 
pression existed on his mind, and which 
he endeavoured to make upon the mind of 
the House, that after the droits of the Ad- 
miralty had been transferred from bis Ma- 
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jesty to the public, a sum amounting to 


6,0007, had been withdrawn from that 
fund, and paid into his Majesty’s privy 
purse, for his Majesty’s own use. But 
nothing could be more opposite to the fact 
than that misconceived statement, for such 
he was sure it was, that had fallen from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. It was 
perfectly true, that the sum of 6,0002. 
was so paid after the transfer of the 
droits of the Admiralty had been made 
to the public; but it was a sum that 
had accrued before the transfer was even 
contemplated. It had no reference what- 
ever to the Admiralty droits that had ac. 
crued since the time that the bargain was 
made with his Majesty. There had not 
been one single farthing derived from those 
casual branches of the King’s revenue 
since that bargain was made that had not 
been carried to the public account. The 
hon. andlearned Gentleman had challenged 
him to show him ten names on the Pen- 
sion List that were distinguished for their 
public services, or for eminence in litera- 
ture, in science, or in any other way that 
could possibly be a recommendation for 
their being placed on that list. Now, 
he accepted that challenge ; buthe begged 
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first to call the attention of the House to 
the fact, that there had not been in the 
course of the debate a shadow of an im- 
putation thrown out against any one of his 
Majesty’s present Ministers as to his 
having recommended any person to be 
placed on the Peusion List who ought not 
to have been recommended ; and with re- 
spect to the Government that immediately 
preceded them, the list he was about to 
read would not have been so striking as it 
was if several of the names it contained 
had not been placed on it by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. The list con- 
tained the following names ; Dr. Dalton, 
Mr. Ivory, Professor Airey, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Dr. Southey, Mr. Montgomery, 
Sharon Turner, Sir James South, Mr. 
Thomas Moore, Mr. l’araday—but if he 
chose he could go on and double his Jury 
list, and give the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman twenty-four names of equal merit. 

Colonel Parry observed, that the 
widows of naval officers were required 
to make a declaration that they were in 
circumstances of distress before they were 
allowed to receive any pension ; and he 
thought a similar declaration should be 
required of those who received pensions 
from the Crown. 

Colonel Sththorp was in favour of in- 
quiry, because he thought it would estab- 
lish the claims of those who were on the 
list. If, however, any persons should be 
found to be on it who were not deserving 
he, for one, would say, let them be struck off. 

Sir Edward Codrington supported the 
motion, for thereason which had been stated 
by the hon. and gallant Officer below him. 

Mr. Harvey replied, it was satisfactory 
to him, and it would be satisfactory to the 
country, to know that no one had ven- 
tured to stand up and resist this in- 
quiry, who was not, either in his own 
person, or in those of his immediate con- 
nections, a recipicnt of a portion of the 
money appropriated to these pensions. 
The noble Lord had to-night displayed a 
pettiness of disposition which showed him 
to be unfit to be the leading Minister of 
that House. Instead of meeting the 
question fairly upon its merits, the noble 
Lord had come down with a pamphlet in 
his pocket, having personal reference to 
himself (Mr. Harvey). But he was pleased 
to find the noble Lord driven to this re- 
source, as it bespoke a consciousness of 
the feebleness of his cause, when he felt it 
necessary to indulge in the vulgarity of 


personality. He (Mr. Harvey) had said 
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that no one had spoken against the mo- 
tion who was not either, in his own person, 
or by hisconnections, a recipient from the 
Pension List. This observation was per- 
fectly applicable to the noble Lord. And 
was it honourable to the house of Bedford 
that they should have a person on that 
list living upon the funds extorted from 
the poor? With respect to what had 
fallen from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he begged to assure that right hon. 
Gentleman that nothing was more remote 
from his intention than to misrepresent 
the appropriation of the revenues arising 
from the droits of the Admiralty. He had 
only spoken from the return before the 
House; and he was glad an explanation 
had been given as to the payment of the 
6,000/. Great eulogy had been passed 
on Lord Sidmouth for having given up his 
pension of 3,000/. a-year. But Lord 
Sidmouth was connected with a very rich 
family, and therefore the pension ought 
to have been given up long before. But 
what did his Majesty’s Ministers do as 
soon as it was given up?’ ‘They had not 
got possession of it forty-cight hours be- 
fore they began scrambling among them- 
selves who should get the best part 
of it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: the 
hon. Gentleman is quite mistaken ; he is 
entirely wrong. 

Mr. Harvey: has there been no grant 
to Lord Glenelg ? 

The Chancellor of the Eachequer : 

Mr. Harvey : was it not iatended ? 
Perhaps time may show: but if the right 
hon. Gentleman means to say, that it was 
never imtended. [The Chancellor of the 
Kaxchequer: hear!| Very well; then 
he withdrew his observation. But before 
the Honse proceeded to a division, he 
would suggest asa matter of decency— 
indeed, he could not fancy that any 
Gentleman who had any relations on 
the Pension List, (and he was quite satis- 
fied that upwards of 150 Members of 
that House were in that predicament) 
would vote against this motion. The 
noble Lord had said, that his Friend, 
Lord Spencer, had never conceded to this 
House the right to look into this Pen- 
sion List. But he (Mr. Harvey) could give 
quotation upon quotation from speeches 
in which that noble Lord had made 
that concession. ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, on the 18th of July, 1831, 
insisted upon the right of inquiry, pro- 
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tected himself from being committed on 
that question by saying, that he begged 
it to be understood, that by their vote 
on that occasion, no Gentleman would 
be precluded thereafter from moving that 
the Pension List be referred to a Select 
Committee, or that any name be ac- 
tually struck off. That was said be- 
fore the passing of the Pension Act. 
But the majority of the House at that 
time were borne away by a delusion that 
it was essential to recognize and acknow- 
ledge the bargain made with the Crown, or 
else something dangerous would happen. 
In fact, Members were not at that time 
masters of their own actions. But did his 
Majesty’s Ministers mean to assert that the 
King of England would say to them, “ If 
you do not recognise and co-operate with 
me in the propriety of this measure, I will 
interpose my prerogative to the frustration 
of an object on which the people insist?” 
Was that so, or was it not so? If it was, 
then he would say, that it was an unconsti- 
tutional compact, and the Minister ought 
to have come down to the House of Com- 
mons, and have said, ‘“ We are called upon 
to enter into a compact which, if we sub- 
mit to, we ought to be impeached ;” and 
the House would have given them its sup- 
port. But the truth was, that the House 
was not at that time compos mentis. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had read a 
list of names of some very eminent men, 
certainly, who were on the Pension-List. 
But that was no answer to his challenge ; 
for all those names were placed on the list 
since the Pension Act passed; whereas 
his question applied to the practice prior 
to that period. The noble Lord had said 
there were only two petitions in favour of 
this motion. Very well. He would place 
it on the people. He was content to stand 
upon that point ; and he now declared he 
would never bring the subject forward 
again until there were more petitions on 
the table than the noble Lord could lift. 
He knew very well, that when the peti- 
tions had been presented, and the motion 
was again brought forward, the noble Lord 
would say, ‘‘ Oh, this will never do; there 
are too many petitions; if we accede to 
this motion we shall be yielding to cla- 
mour; we are not in a sufficiently calm 
and serene state for the consideration of 
this question ; besides, the petitions are all 
written in the same hand—the very parch- 
ment is alike.” The noble Lord’s objec- 
tion had satisfied him of what he had long 
since known to be a fact—namely that 
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the Reform Bill was merely a name—that 
there was no Reform in that House unless 
the people would act upon their represen- 
tatives; and that if they suffered them to 
give pledges one way on the hustings and 
vote another in that House, they must take 
the consequences. 

The House divided :— Ayes 146; Noes 
268 :—Majority 122. 
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Aglionby, I. A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alsager, Richard 
Angerstein, J. 
Attwood, Thomas 
Bailey, J. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baines, E. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barry, G.S. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Benett, J. 

Bewes, T. 

Bish, T. 
Blackburne, John 
Blunt, Sir C, 
Bowes, John 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, William B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Burdon, W. 

Butler, Hon. Pierce 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chapman, M.L. 
Charlton, E. L. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clay, William 
Codrington, Sir E. 
Collier, John 
Crawford, W. 5S. 
Curteis, Herbert B. 
Curteis, E, B. 
Denison, W. J. 
Dick, Q. © 

Divett, E. 
Duncombe, T. S. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Dunlop, J. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Elphinstone, H. 
Etwall, R. 

Evans, George 
Ewart, W. 
Fancourt, C. St. John 
Fector, John Minet 
Fellowes, N. 
Fleetwood, Peter I. 
Fort, J. 

French, F, 


Gaskell, Daniel 
Gillon, W. D. 
Grote, George 
Gully, John 
Hall, B. 
Handley, H. 
Hastie, A. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Ilindley, Charles 
lodges, T. L. 
Ilodges, T. 
Horsman, F. 
Hughes, Hughes 
H{ume, J. 
Humphery, John 
TLlurst, R. EH. 
TIutt, W. 

Jervis, John 


Johnston, Andrew 


Kemp, T. R. 

King, Edward B. 
Langton, Wm. Gore 
Lawson, Andrew 
Leader, J. T. 

Lees, J. F. 

Lennox, Lord G. 
Lister, KE. C. 
Lushington, Charles 
Macnamara, Major 
M‘Taggart, J. 
Mangles, J. 
Marsland, H. 
Mathew, Captain 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morrison, J. 

Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, Cornelius 
O’Connell, Daniel 
O’Connell, John 
O'Connell, M. 
Oliphant, Lawrence 
Oswald, James 
Palmer, Gen. 
Parrott, J. 

Parry, Colonel 
Pattison, James 
Pease, J. 

Philips, Mark 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Potter, Richard 
Power, J. 
Ramsbottom, John 
Richards, J, 
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Rickford, W. 
Rippon, Cuthbert 
Robinson, G. 

Roche, W. 

Roebuck, John A. 
Rundle, J. 

Sanford, E. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sheldon, E. 

Simeon, Sir R. 
Sinclair, Sir George 
Stewart, Sir M.S., Bt. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennent, J. E, 
Thompson, Wm. 
‘Thompson, Col. 
Thorneley, T. 
Tollemache, Ion. A. 
Tooke, W. 
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Trelawney, Sir W. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Turner, W. 
Tynte, Charles K.K. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Wakley, T 
Wallace, Robert 
Walter, John 
Warburton, I. 
Wason, R. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Wigney, Isaac N. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E., Bt. 
Young, G. F. 
TELLERS. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Sibthorpe, Col. 


List of the Noes. 


Adam, Admiral 
Agnew, Sir A., Bart. 
Anson, G. 
Archdall, M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagshaw, John 
Baillie, Col. H. 
Balfour, T. 
Bannerman, Alex. 
Barclay, David 
Barclay, Charles 
Baring, Francis T. 
Baring, F. 

Baring, H. Bingham 
Baring, W. 
Baring, Thomas 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Bell, Matthew 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Berkeley, Hon. F. 
Bernal, Ralph 
Biddulph, Robert 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bolling, Wm. 
Bonhan, Francis R. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bruce, C. L.C. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Bruen, F. 


Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W. 


Buller, E. 
Buller, Sir J. 
Bulwer, H. I. 


Burrell, Sir C. M., Bt. 


Burton, Henry 
Byng, G. 

Byng, G. S. 

Calcraft, J. H. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Campbell, W. F. 
Canning, Sir S. 
Castlereagh, Vise. 
Cavendish, Hon. H. G, 


Chaplin, Thos. 
Chapman, Aaron 
Chetwynd, W. F. 
Chichester, A. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clayton, Sir W. 
Clements, Viscount 
Clerk, Sir G., Bart 
Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Cole, Hon. A. H. 
Cole, Viscount 
Compton, I. C. 
Corbett, T. 
Corry, Hon. H. T. L. 
Cowper, Hon. W. F. 
Crawford, W. 
Cripps, Joseph 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Dalmeney, Lord 
Damer, D. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Denison, John FE. 
Donkin, Sir R. S. 
Dottin, Abel Rous 
Dowdeswell, Wm. 
Duffield, Thomas 
Jugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, Hon. A. 
Dundas, Hon. T 
East, James Buller 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Ebrington, Lord 
Fgerton, Wm. Tatton 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Fgerton, Lord Fran. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Elwes, J 
Estcourt, Thos. G. B. 
Fstcourt, Thos. S. B. 
Fergus, John 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A, 
Ferguson, Robert 
Ferguson, G, 
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Fergusson, Rt. Hn. C. 
Yinch, George 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. B. 
| Fitzroy, Lord C, 
| Fleming, John 
| Folkes, Sir W. 
Follett, Sir W. Webb 
Forester, Hon.G.C.W. 
| Forster, Charles S. 
| Fremantle, Sir T. W. 
| Freshfield, J. 
| Geary, Sir W. R. P. 
| Gisborne, T. 
Gladstone, Thomas 
| Gladstone, Wm. FE. 
| Gordon, Robert 
; Goulburn, Rt. Hn. H. 
| Goulburn, Sergeant 
| Graham, Sir J. 
| Grattan, J. 
Greisley, Sir R. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hale, Robert B. 
Halford, H. 
I[amilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J., Bart. 
Harcourt, G. 
Hardinge, Sir TH. 
Harland, W. Charles 
Hawes, Benjamin 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Heneage, Edward 
Henniker, Lord 
Herries, Rt. Hn. J: C. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hogg, James Weir 
Holland, Edward 
Hope, Hon. James 
Hotham, Lord 
Howard, R. 
Howard, P. HU. 
Howick, Lord 
Jermyn, Earl of 
Ingham, R. 
Inglis, Sir R. H., Bt. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, W. 
Jones, Theobald 
Knightley, Sir C, 
Labouchere, I. 
Law, Hon. C. 
Lefevre, Charles S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, David 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Loch, James 
Long, Walter 
Lopez, Sir R. 
| Lowther, Col. II. C. 
| Lygon, Ha. Col. H. B. 
| Mackenzie, J. A. S. 
| Mahon, Lord 
| Manners, Lord C. 
Marjoribanks, S 
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Marshall, William 
Marsland, Thomas 
Martin, J. 

Maule, Hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Miles, William 
Mordaunt, Sir J., Bt. 
Morgan, Chas. M. R. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Mosley, Sir O., Bart. 
Mostyn, Hon. FE. L. 
Murray, Rt. Hon. J. 
Nicholl, J. 

Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, W.S. 
O'Ferrall, R. M. 
O’Loghlen, Sergeant 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Hugh 

Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, Robert 

P arker, M. E. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, John Wilson 
Pechell, Captain 
Peel, Sir R., Bart. 
Pelham, Hon. C. 
Pendarves, EK. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Philips, G. R. 
Pigott, Robert 
Pinney, W. 

Plunket, Hon. R. 
Powell, Colonel 
Poyntz, Wm. Stephen 
Praed, Winthrop M. 
Price, S. G. 

Pringle, A. 

Pryme, George 
Reid, Sir J. Rae 
Rice, Right Hon. T.S. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robarts, Abraham W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ross, Charles 
Rushbrooke, R. 
Russell, C. 

Russell, Lord John 
Russell, Lord 
Russell, Lord Charles 
Ryle, John 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Lord 
Scarlett, Hon. R. 
Scott, Sir KE. D. 
Scott, James W. 
Scourfield, W. H. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheppard, Thomas 
Smith, J. A. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, Hon. R. 
Somerset, Lord G, 
Stanley, FE. J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Steuart, R. 

Stewart, P. Maxwell 
Strutt, E, 
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Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord James 
Stuart, V. 

Sturt, Henry Charles 
Surrey, Lord 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thomas, Colonel 
Thompson, C. P. 
Thompson, Paul B. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trevor, [lon. Arthur 
Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Vere, Sir C. 
Verney, Sir A. 
Vesey, Ilon. T. 
Vivian, Major 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, John Ennis 
Walker, Richard 
Walpole, Lord 
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Ward, H.G. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wemyss, Capt. 
Westenra, H. R. 
Weyland, Richard 
Whitmore, Thos. C. 
Wilbraham, Hon. B. 
Wilde, Sergeant 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, Robert 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilson, H. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Wodehouse, FE. 
Wortley, Hon. J. S, 
Wynn, Rt. Hon. C. W. 
Yorke, E. T. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Smith, Robert V. 
Wood, C. 


LOL IDOL DOLL mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 20, 1836. 


MinutTes.] Bills. 


Read a second time:—-Lunar Month.— 


Read a first time :—Pool Corporation. 

Petitions presented, By several MEMBERS, from various 
Places, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
several MEMBERS, from various Places, for the Repeal 
of the Duty on Spirit Licences, and for Revision 
of the Criminal Code.—By several MEmpBers, from 


various Places, 


for a fair 


Remuneration to the 


Medical Practitioners employed under the Poor-Law 


Act.—By Mr. 
the Factories’ Act 


FLEMING, 
Amendment 


against 
several 


from Portsmouth, 
Bill.—By 


Memrers, from the Agriculturist of various Places, for 
Relief.— By Sir WiutrAm Geary, from various Places in 
Kent, for the Repealof the Malt Tax.—By Mr. Kemp, 
from Lewes, for the Repeal of the Duty on Soap.—By 
Major MARSLAND, from the Manufacturers of Snutf at 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Complaining of Adulteration and 
Smuggling, and praying for Relief—By Messrs. BLACK- 
PURNE and BuckINGHAM, from Huddersfield and Wey- 
mouth, for Reduction of the Duty on Marine Insurances. 
—By Mr. JoHN MAXWELL, from the Hand-Loom Weavers 
of various Places, for a Board of Trade to regulate their 
Wages.—By Captain Pxcuety, from the Fishermen of 
Brighton, against the use of Traul and Drag Nets on the 
Coast, or within a short distance of the Shore.—By Mr. 
INGRAM, from the Seamen of South Shields, for preventing 
Merchantmen from being sent to Sea in an unfit state-—By 
Mr, Paitie Howarp, from Carlisle, to exempt Building 
Materials for Dissenting Chapels from the payment of Duty. 
—By Mr Ineram, from the Protestant Dissenters of South 
Shields, for Relief.—By several MemBers, from the Attor- 
nies of various Places, for the Repeal of the Duty on their 


Certificates.—By Lord 


Viscount 


SANDON, from the 


County Charlotte, and Province of Nova Scotia, against 
Alteration of the Duties on Colonial Timber; from 
Liverpool, for a Communication to facilitate the Trade 
with Ireland; and from the Corporation of Liverpool, for 
the Removal of the Disabilities of the Jews.—By Mr. 
SHARMAN CRAWFORD, from Kilcoury, to compel Land- 
lords who eject their Tenants, to allow them fair Compen- 
sation; and from Castlereagh and Ballywater, to take the 
whole of the Grand Jury System under consideration.—By 
Mr. JAMES GRATTAN, from Hacket’s-town, Kiltegan, and 
other Places, for Abolition of Tithes; and for the intro- 
duction of Poor-Laws into Ireland.—By Mr. Parker, 
from the Carriers of South Devon, for the Repeal of the 
Duty on their Carts.—By Mr. F, Trencn, from Boyle, 
for the Speedy completion of the Shannon Navigation, 
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Game Laws, Scornann.] Mr. Fox 
Maule ; Having given several days notice 
of the petition which I hold in my hand, I 
trust | may be allowed to state as shortly 
as I can to the House, the grievances set 
forth in it. It is signed by 1,279 owners 
and occupiers of land in the county which | 
have the honour to represent (Perth). 
They complain, that owing to the present 
state of the Game Laws they are deprived of 
that protection to their property which is 
enjoyed by all other holders of property in 
this country; and I must say, that the 
grounds of this complaint are unhappily too 
well founded. When we censider the 
state of the times, as far as agricultural 
interests are concerned—when we know 
that it is only by the greatest energy, enter- 
prise, and skill, that the farmer can meet 
the high rent which he is called on to pay, 
it does appear monstrous that the seed 
which he commits to the ground, that the 
growing crop on which his existence de- 
pends, should be devoured before his eyes, 
without his having the slightest power 
either to destroy the animals that prey 
upon him, or to obtain redress for the 
damage they occasion. They complain, also, 
in language most respectful, of the course 
pursued by the House when a measure of 
redress was last year proposed to its notice, 
and they deeply regret the unwillingness of 
the House to listen on that occasion to 
what they conceived to be a just and 
equitable mode of settling this question, 
which, while it left the landlord in the 
enjoyment of his amusements derived from 
the pursuit of game, which I would be the 
last man to wish to interrupt, at the same 
time afforded protection to the small pro- 
prictors and cultivators of the soil. Upon 
this subject, however, I feel a delicacy in 
entering further, and bow for the present 
to the decision of the House. I feel that 
the state of the Game Laws is such, that 
they must ere long demand the attention 
of the Legislature, and I shall avail myself 
of whatever opportunity may occur, to 
obtain for my constituents that redress for 
their grievances which they pray for in the 
petition. I always regret when I see the 
landlord and tenant differing on the subject 
of game, as I feel convinced that arrange- 
ments might be made compulsory by law 
which would have the effect of bringing 
about a clear understanding on the subject, 
and that game, instead of being as it too 
often is, the source of dissension, might 
become a connecting link between the two. 
I move that this petition be now received, 








ote Jane Champion. 


Mr. Craven Berkeley said, the parties 
took their land knowing what they would be 
subject to, and they had no right to com- 
plain. He did not think it would be 
generally advantageous to destroy game 
altogether. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson supported the 
prayer of the petition. He knew that the 
destruction of game was not the object of 
the petitioners, but they were in general 
overrun with rabbits, which had been 
allowed to multiply too much, and if the 
rabbits were kept down there would be no 
complaints. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


JANE Cuampron.] Captain Pechell, 
pursuant to notice, had to present the 
petition of an unfortunate woman who by 


the course of law had been deprived of her | 


legal and natural protector; and he felt 
assured that on this, as on other occasions 
when a female besought their sympathy, 
the House would favour her advocate with 
their attention. It was necessary before he 
entered into the case that the House should 
be aware, in consequence of some remarks 
which had been made, that although the 
cause of complaint had arisen in consequence 
of a change of administering parish relief, 
it was not sought in this matter to question 
the principle of the Poor-Law Bill, 
all probability the grievance would have 
occurred had not that measure come into 
operation. Neither was it intended to 
attribute any improper motives to the 
Cinque Port Magistrates concerned, who 
appeared to have shewn some indulgence, 
and who, no doubt, had acted according to 
the Jaw as laid down or explained to them. 
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vagrant act ; and on the petitioner refusing 
so to enter the poor-house, she being able 
to obtain a subsistence for herself, she was 
pngieeciase by the Cinque Port Magistrates 
as a rogue and vy: agabond and sent to the 
1 of Correction. After enduring this 
punishment the petitioner went to live with 
her relations at Brighton, and occasionally 
was able to get employment, but the 
parish officers again interfered and again 
sought to force her into the workhouse. 
The magistrates, however, finding that the 
case was to be sent to this House, very 
kindly consented to adjourn it, and the 
noble Lord (J. Russell) directed the case to 
be sent to the law officers as to the privileges 
of coverture claimed by petitioner. The 
law officers, in giving their opinion, actually 
threw the main question at issue entirely 
overboard ; and he, (Captain P.,) appealed 
to the House, whether or no the Attorney- 
General did not completely avoid the 
question put to him the other evening on 
this subject? The law officers gave it as 
their opinion that if the wife by the trans- 
portation of the husband became possessed 
of the means of supporting the children, the 
property so possessed was liable to their 
maintenance. But they also declared, that 
previous to any step being taken, it was 


Jane Champion. 


| necessary proof aoe be given that she 


as in 


Still he, (Captain P.) had much reason to | 


regret the cause which had produced the 
present petition. The House would re- 
collect that, on the 26th February, a peti- 
tion was presented from Jane Champion, 
which stated, that she had the misfortune, in 
consequence of the transportation of her 
husband, to be left with six young children 
totally unprovided for, and with every 
prospect of producing a seventh. ‘The 
parish officers then allowed her a mainte- 
nance for the children, 
which ceased on the Poor-Law Bill coming 
into operation. ‘The children were then 
taken into the workhouse, and the mother 
was allowed to seek a subsistence for herself. 


the payment of 


had the means. Acting on this opinion, 
the parish officers “ Seaford brought the 
adjourned case to a hearing on the 11th 
inst.; but they did not attempt to show 
that the petitioner had any visible means ; 
yet they construed her refusal to enter the 
workhouse, and their ofler of employment, 
in the same light as if she had bona fide 
the pecuniary means of assisting to maintain 
the children. ‘The petitioner was therefore 
again convicted as a rogue and vagabond, 
and this was the ground of the present 
complaint. The petitioner did not ask for 
relief; she could support herself, or live 
on the charity of her family. She had not 
left her childien; they were taken from 
her long since, and placed in the poor house; 
so that it was not easy to reconcile these 
facts with the provisions of the Vagrant Act. 
The 56th section of the Poor Law Bill 
stated that all relief given to the wife and 


' children was to be considered as given to 


The parish officers imagining that by com- | 


pelling the petitioner to go into the work- 
house she might be induced to take back 


her children, obtained a warrant under the | regretted that the 


the husband. But here the husband was 
living, and absent without her consent, and 
certainly against his own. ‘The woman 


could not marry, and therefore tt was 
oppressive to hold her single for one law 


another. It was to be 
Attorney-General was 


and married for 
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not in his place; but as there were no 
doubt other legal Gentlemen present, he 
(Capt. P.,) should like to know, as the law 


officers had decided that the petitioner | 


might have become possessed of property by 
the transportation of her husband, whether, 
in the event of any money having been 
settled on her at her marriage, she could 
now have obtained the same. He, (Capt. 
P.) believed that the Crown would take it 
for the life of the husband. The law 
officers might probably tell him that the 
monies called pin money would be applic- 
able; but in the present case the unfortu- 
nate petitioner had no such resources. By 
the decision come to by the magistrates, the 
question of the liability of the wife to 
maintain her husband’s children had been 
entirely overlooked. The petitioner had 
no choice but a jail or a workhouse, as the 
parish officers would not permit her to 
maintain herself, but would compel her to 
go into the poor-house. This then being a 
special case he considered the Govern- 
ment should interfere, as the peti- 
tioner had no legal remedy and could not 
sue or be sued, and that the Poor-Law 
Commissioners should be directed to sanc- 
tion the parish officers allowing this woman 
the same sum for the maintenance of her 
children as was given her on the transpor- 
tation of her husband and before the new 
Bill came into operation. He, (Capt. P.) 
had reason to believe that the Poor-Law 
board was very desirous to assist the peti- 
tioner, and therefore trusted the noble Lord 
would do something for her. The petitioner 
prayed, that her petition might be referred 
to the Law and Ecclesiastical Judges for 
their opinion on her case, whether she was 
to be held as femme sole or femme couverte. 
He had reason to believe, that the Judges 
were bound to give their opinion when 
called upon by parliament; and as the 
petitioner was to be committed pursuant to 
the sentence on Monday next, he carnestly 
entreated the Government to take this case 
into their immediate consideration. 

Mr. For Maule said, that when the 
former petition on this subject was pre- 
sented, he then expressed his opinion— 
an opinion which he now begged leave to 
repeat—that he did not think it was a 
case in which the House should interfere. 
The matter having come before the magis- 
trates of Seaford, they had a case made 
out of it, and sent up to the law officers 
of the Crown for their opinion. That 
opinion was given, the magistrates acted 
up to it, and if there was anything wrong 
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in it, the law officers of the Crown were 
ready to be responsible for it. He thought 
that in the mean time the magistrates o 
Seaford were perfectly justified in acting 
upon it. The petitioner was regularly 
brought within the pale of the law, and 
the law must take its course. He 
did not see how the House could send the 
matter to the Judges, or suspend the pro- 


| ceedings before the magistrates. 


Mr. Kemp said, that the present case 
was a very distressing one, and he trusted, 
therefore, that it would meet with the 
consideration of the House. As no dis- 
cretionary power was vested in the ma- 
gistrates, or the Poor Law Commissioners 
on the subject, and as the poor woman 
was liable to be sent next Monday to gaol, 
he thought that the prayer of the petition 
should be complied with. 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn said, that the 
prayer of the petition was rather an extraor- 
dinary one—namely, that it should be refer- 
red tothe judges toascertain whether the pe- 
titioner was a femme sole or a femme cou- 
verte.— Petition to lie on the Table. 


Lonpon Granp Juncrion Ratiway. 
Rigut of Mempers BEING SHare- 
HOLDERS TO VOTE FoR PRIVATE BILLs.]} 

Mr. Ormsby Gore, in rising to propose the 
further consideration of the Report of the 
London Grand Junction Railway, said, 
that however distressed he might have felt 
at the unavoidable circumstance that had 
prevented his attendance sooner, yet he 
rejoiced, that the delay had occurred, as it 
had given those who were opposed to this 
measure suflicient time to examine their 
objections, and to ascertain how far they 
were well founded. He had no personal 
interest in this railway, nor was he con- 
cerned in any speculations of the kind. He 
rejoiced to find, that the right hon. the 
President of the Board of Trade, who had 
at first entertained objections to this Bill, 
had given up his objections to it, and would 
not now oppose it. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the further consider- 
ation of the Report. 

Lord Granville Somerset stated, that he 
could also say, that he had no personal 
interest whatever in the measure before 
the House. He thought, however, that 
it was most essential that Committees to 
whom inquiries of this nature were in- 
trusted, should be most accurate in the 
statements that they made. It was not then 
his intention to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of the Bill, but he certainly con- 
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sidered it to be a strong measure to carry 
a railway of this description through the 
midst of a dense population. The noble 
Lord proceeded to point out several dis- 
crepancies between the Report of the 
Committee and the charges in the body of 
the Bill, and he contended, that all caleu- 
lation would be at an end, and that no 
security could be placed in the Reports of 
Committees, if inaccuracies and discre- 
pancies of this kind were permitted. He, 
therefore, moved, that the Bill be re-com- 
mitted. 

The House divided on the original ques- 
tion: Ayes 106; Noes 43 :—Majority 63. 


Ricurt or VotinG on Privare BIxts. | 
Notice having been taken that the Mem- 
ber for Mary- le-hone (Sir Samuel Whalley). 
a subscriber to the undertaking, had voted 
with the Ayes. Lord Granville Somerset 
moved, that Sir Samuel Whalley’s vote be 
disallowed. 

Mr. Hume contended, that it was the 
law of Parliament that no person having a 
personal interest in any question before 
House should be entitled to vote. A case 
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draw the line; for he could not see if those 
who were interested in measures before the 
House were not allowed to vote, why those 
should be allowed to vote who were opposed 
to those measures. In the one case the 
interest was as great as in the other. 

Mr. Warburton said, it might be, that 
persons had voted on Railway og who 
were interested in them, but if so, the cir- 
cumstance had not been Ponti under the 
cognizance of the House. Gentlemen who 
held shares, or were Directors of a Com- 
pany, might have it in their power to vary 
the market price of those shares by a parti- 
cular course of action, and was it fitting 
that such persons should have the power ef 
voting upon the Bills in which they were 
themselves interested ? 

Mr. Roebuck wished to put the question 
on a higher principle than it had yet en 
placed. ‘The Members of that House were 
sent there as the Representatives of ne 
people of England, clothed with all the 


| peculiarities of their different dispositions 


occurred in the time of Mr. Huskisson, and | 


there was also the case of the St. Katherine’s 
docks, both of which were so decided. 
When a question relating to the St. Kathe- 
rine’s docks was before the House, Mr. 
Pascoe Grenfell having voted, the circum- 
stance was brought under the notice of the 
House, and it having been ascertained that 
he had a personal interest in the question, 
it was ordered by the House that his 
vote be withdrawn. 
to see any person who had a personal in- 
terest in a question of this description 
voting in any division upon such a question. 

Sir George Clerk read from the journals 
of the House a minute of the case of 
Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, in which, on a mo- 
tion made, that the vote of Mr. Grenfell 
be annulled, he having had a personal in- 
terest in the question, Mr. Grenfell was 
heard in his place, and the House resolved, 
nem. con., that the vote of Mr. Grenfell 
could not be allowed. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore said, that many hon. 
Members had voted on Railway Bills, in 
the course of the Session, who were inter- 
ested in them, and he thought it very hard, 
therefore, to attempt to visit on the hon. 
Member for Marylebone that as an offence 
which had been done by so many others. 
It was very hard, that he should be selected 
as the scapegoat. 

Mr. Ewart said, that it was impossible to 
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He should be sorry | 





and interests, and he did not think the 
House would sanction their acting in op- 
position to their wishes. 
the people of England elected a man to be 
tepresentative, that House had not 
the power of determining on what questions 
he should or should not vote. 

Mr. Pryme considered, that the situation 
in which an hon. Member placed himself, 
by voting for a question in which he was 
personally interested, was of his own seek- 
He (Mr. Pryme) had no interest in 
this Bill, but if he had, he certainly should 
not consider himself entitled to vote. 

Mr. Aglionby trusted, that a specific 
motion would be brought forward on this 
subject in order to determine the principle. 
He thought, at the same time, that it was 
particularly hard that the principle should 
be brought forward in opposition to the 
vote of the hon. Member for Marylebone, 
when a similar course had been pursued by 
scores and scores of Members of that House. 
He would instance the votes last night 
upon the motion of the hon. Member for 
Southwark, with regard to the Pension 
List, and he would ask whether no hon. 
Members voted against inquiry, who were 
connected with persons deriving pecuniary 
advantage for being on that list? With 
respect also to the twenty millions Compen- 
sation Bill, did no one vote in favour of that 

sill who was connected with the Wesi- 
India interest? = Again, g gard d the 
Corn-laws, did not the landlords vete in 
favour of the continuance of those nets ; he 
98 
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would not say in favour of a monopoly, but in 
which they had a direct interest in keeping 
up the price of corn? He had often been 
applied to to become a Director, and to take 
shares in railways, but he had never con- 
sented, and, therefore, he at least was dis- 
interested in the view he took of this ques- 
tion. At the same time he did not find 
fault with those who had acted otherwise, 
because he considered it was a matter 
ptrelv of personal feeling. 

Sir Samuel Whalley begged pardon of 
the House for intruding on its notice in any 
reference to a matter that was personal to 
himself, and he could assure the House that 
he adverted to it with a great deal of pain. 
He begged to assure the House that he 
fully recognised the principle that had been 
laid down, and was most anxious to implore 
his Friends—for Friends he trusted he had 
many in that House—not to consider it as 
a personal attack. Let the House bear in 
mind what were the general principles he 
had maintained in that House; he trusted 
that every part of his conduct since he had 
been a Member of it, had been upright and 
honourable, and he trusted the House 
would now permit him to withdraw. 

Lord Stanley said, one great advantage 
arising from this subject having been men- 
tioned, was, that it was entirely a question 
distinct from personal feeling, because the 
majority on the occasion was so large that 
one or two votes made no difference in the 
decision at which the House had arrived. 
It was perfectly clear, that the conduct of 
the hon. Member for Marylebone had been 
open, fair, and candid on this transaction. 
He was applied to to become a subscriber 
and Director, and took shares to the amount 
of 2,000/., and upwards, openly and above- 
board ; there had been no attempt at con- 
cealment, and therefore not the smallest 
imputation could rest upon him. He 
(Lord Stanley) had looked for precedents, 
and he had found one in the year 1800, in 
the case of the Albion Flour Mills Company 
Bill. Upon that Bill the House divided, 
47 ayes, and 16 noes, and notice being 
taken that the name of William De Baines 
appeared among the ayes, his name appear- 
ing as a subscriber to the Company, motion 
was made that the vote of Mr. De Baines 
should be struck off the list of the majority. 
Mr. De Baines was heard in his _ place. 
He said he had not paid any money on ac- 
count of the undertaking. He then with- 
drew, and the vote was disallowed. After 
that notice was taken of the names of seve- 
ral other Members who were parties inter- 
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ested in the measure who had voted, and 
they one and all immediately stated, that 
they had no objection to their names being 
struck off. They left the House, and their 
votes were struck off accordingly. He re- 
collected another case of a similar descrip- 
tion on the Ayr and Calder Bill, but he 
had not the precedent before him, and 
therefore would not refer further to it. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth (Mr. Aglionby), had 
said that as far as feeling went he was in 
favour of the practice of Parliament being 
adhered to, and he also said, that on no oc- 
casion had he taken part in these specula- 
tions, because his conduct might be open 
to suspicion. No doubt that was an 
honourable feeling, but with respect to the 
argument of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man regarding the Pension List, he must 
say, that that argument afforded the strongest 
ground in favour of the principle. And 
why? Because it did so happen that no 
person who was in the receipt of a pension 
from that pension list could vote on any 
question in that House. He (Lord Stanley) 
thought the vote must be disallowed, and 
it would be for the House to determine 
whether it would take the law of Parlia- 
ment on this subject into its consideration. 
In the reasons he had stated, although he 
admitted that the hon. Member for Maryle- 
bone might be hardly dealt with, he thought 
the vote must be disallowed; but at the 
same time, without casting the slightest re- 
flection or imputation on the hon. Member 
in question. 

The Altorney-General thought, that it 
was not according to the law of Parlia- 
ment, that persons having a personal in- 
terest in any question before the House 
could not vote upon that question. On 
the 20th of March, 1825, a motion was 
submitted, that it was the opinion of that 
House, that no Member should vote for or 
against any measure in which he had a 
direct pecuniary interest, and the previous 
question being put, the motion was nega- 
tived. It, therefore, still remained a vexata 
questio. Full time ought therefore to be 
taken, and the subject duly considered be- 
fore the House proceeded to disallow the 
vote of the hon. Member for Marylebone. 
The House would, in his opinion, find 
great difficulty in applying any general 
rule, and still greater difficulty in en- 
forcing it. He would ask, as regarded 
owners, through whose grounds these rail- 
roads ran, and who therefore had a_per- 
sonal interest, whether their votes were to 
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come to any general rule on the subject. 
Sir Robert Peel should be very sorry if 
the House were called upon to lay down 
any general rule on the subject, because he 
did not think, that the discussion which 
had taken place corresponded with the im- 
portance of the subject. In many instances, 
if a Member were precluded from voting, 
in consequence of a direct personal interest 
in any question, he might be prevented 
from doing his duty to his constituents. 
As regarded a remission of a particular 
description of taxation, a person might 
have a direct personal interest, but yet 
there was no law of Parliament that weuld 
disqualify him from voting. The princi- 
ple of Parliament was to be found in a 
note to Mr. Hatsell’s work, who said, that 


the rule which had been laid down with re- | 


spect to Members voting on subjects in which 
they had a direct personal interest was not 
sufficiently attended to, and that the prac- 
tice had been contrary to law, to decency, 
and justice. A case came before the House 
on the 4th of July, 1800, in which several 
votes were rejected. Again, there was a 
vase On the 16th of May, 1811, but as no 
vote was come to, the principle was not 
practically applied. Again, in 1811, with 
regard to the Gold Coin Bill, a question 
arose as to whether the Directors of the 
Bank of England had not a direct personal 
interest in that Bill, and the proposition 
was negatived. The question of direct 
personal interest, generally speaking, ap- 
plied to estate bills and canal bills, and to 
Joint Stock Company Bills, but did not 
apply to tax Bills, or to Bills of colonial 
regulation. He thought there would now 
be great difficulty in establishing a general 
rule, because, if the object was to prevent 
the influence of direct personal interest, 
the mere establishment of the rule would 
not prevent Members from becoming share- 
holders and Directors of these companies. 
What was to prevent any Member who 
had no share in the first instance, when 
there would be no apparent cause for in- 
fluencing his vote, after the Bill had gone 
through Committee, or having passed the 
third reading, to take part in the specu- 
lation? Would not his personal interest 
in the matter be then as direct as if he 
had originally been a subscriber to the 
undertaking ? He thought, that the House 
had even greater security from the noto- 
riety of the fact of seeing the names of 
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parties who were subscribers to the under- 
taking. Let the House take the case of 
a strong opposer to a Bill, who afterwards 


1,000/. an acre for his land, would that 
individual not have a direct personal in- 
terest? That person who might have 
been considered one of the most violent 
opposers of the measure, might thus be- 
come one of its most interested supporters. 
He must say, in conclusion, as regarded 
the hon. Member for Marylebone, that 
there was no charge personally affecting 
his character. He thought, according to 
the principle of all previous decisions, the 
Flouse was bound to exclude the vote ; but 
if it were to imply the establishing a ge- 
neral principle, he should say the subject 


required greater consideration—were it to 
| be converted 


into a general principle, 
he should object to it. 

Mr. Gisborne could state a case’ per- 
feetly in aceordance with the view which 
had been taken by the right hon. Baronet. 


| He (Mr. Gisborne) applied a short time 
since to the Directors of a railway, who 


had a Bill before Parliament, he would not 


/name the Company, the Committee on 


which he attended, for twenty shares. 


| Not seeing his name in the list of sub- 
| scribers, he applied to the solicitor to 


know the reason, and his answer was, that 


‘he thought it better to keep out of view 
' the names of all Members of Parliament ; 


that he might have voted with perfect 
security without its being known that he 
was a shareholder, and this was told him 
in an hotel close in the neighbourhood of 
that House. He became a shareholder 
because the railroad ran contiguous to his 
property, and not because he was a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. At the same time he 
saw no reason, why, being a Member of 
that House, he should not be a share- 
holder. In the case he had mentioned, 
however, he did not appear as a share- 
holder, because he was a Member of Par- 
liament. He felt himself bound to state, 
that the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Marvlebone had been as open and manly as 
possible. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe said, there was 
the case of Mr. Harvey in 1830, with re- 
ference to Parliamentary agency. In con- 
sequence of the decision which was come to 
on that subject, the hon. Member moved 
a resolution, that if the rule was to apply in 
his case, a similar rule should apply on all 
others, and upon that question the House 
came to a yote, and the decision was 
25% 
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against Mr. Harvey’s motion, and twenty- 
seven in favour of it. He (Mr. Dun- 
combe) voted with his right hon. Friends, 
the Presidents of the Board of Trade, and 
the Board of Control, and several county 
Members, on that occasion, because they 
determined, that it should go forth, that 
the Members had the power of voting on 
private Bills, in which they had a personal 
and direct interest. 

Brotherton thought, that it was 
very important that this question should be 
decided upon principle. 

Mr. Villers would suggest, that no 
witness could give evidence in a Court of 
Justice, who had a direct personal interest 
to the amount of 20/. 

Sir James Graham: the case of. Mr. 
Harvey, as alluded to by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, involved a motion of a 
general nature. In that case, the previous 
question was carried in consequence of the 
reasons stated by the right hon. Member 
for Montgomeryshire (Mr. C. Wynn), who 
Jaid down the law of Parliament on the 
subject, and who voted in the majority. 

Mr. Grote said, that there appeared to 
be a general feeling that it was not very 
desirable for Members to vote on questions 
in which they had a direct personal 
interest, while, on the other hand, it was 
admitted to be impossible to draw any 
definite line on the subject. The inference 
which he should draw from these circum- 
stances was, that Committees of that 
House were not fit tribunals to decide upon 
these subjects. 

Lord Granville Somerset begged to re- 
mark that he did not act upon any personal 
feeling, but purely on public grounds. He 
did not mean to impute any improper 
conduct to the hon. Member for Marylebone, 
for, on the contrary, he would freely admit 
that that hon. Gentleman had acted in 
the most straightforward and honourable 
manner. 

Lord John Russell had always under- 
stood the practice of the House to be 
that which had been laid down by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 
the year 1811, and which had been quoted 
by the right hon. Baronet. He quite 
agreed in the general view which had been 
taken by the hon. Member for London. 
He thought that the question, whether any 
hon. Member, having a direct interest in 
the matter, should vote upon a Committee 
sitting with reference to such work wherein 
such Member was personally interested, 
was, indeed, a question which should be 
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dealt with, and decided upon, with as little 
delay as possible. He was quite aware 
that in bringing this subject before the 
House, the noble Lord had acted from a 
sense of public duty, and upon principle 
only. ‘The precedents which they had 
access to in this matter were not, as he 
considered, satisfactory, and the whole 
question ought to be considered with a view 
to put an end to the doubt which existed. 
It was time that the whole system should 
be revised. 

Mr. Bernal agreed in what had fallen 
from the noble Lord. He was quite sure 
that it would be impossible for many years 
longer to keep up the present system of 
carrying on the private business of the 
Legislature ; for the tribunals to which the 
yarious important questions were referred 
in the case of private Bills, were wholly 
incompetent to deal with them. When 
they were told that Gentlemen were to be 
allowed to sit upon Committees on Bills 
in which those same Gentlemen were 
directly interested, and that they should 
give a decision on those matters, he would 
ask simply, whether any principle so absurd 
would be admitted and allowed to be acted 
upon in any other tribunal? In other 
instances, he would ask, did they permit 
any men to sit in the double capacity of 
Judges and Jurors in their own case? 
Sure he was, that the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, never would 
countenance the assertion of any such 
principle. He would defy that right hon. 
Gentleman to pronounce such a doctrine, as 
that any gentlemen, however excellent and 
upright they might be, should be entitled 
to sit as the Judges and Jurors in their 
own case. They were certainly bound to 
find some remedy for this state of things. 
He contended that nothing would tend 
more to depreciate the House in the eyes 
of the country, than the persisting in any 
system, the practical effect of which was to 
render men Judges and Jurors in their own 
individual cases. 

Mr. Hawes said, that this motion ought 
not to be made a partial one. Let the 
noble Lord speak out manfully, and move 
the resolution of the year 1830. [Cries of 
“ You move.”] He would then move the 
resolution of 1830, as an amendment (to 
the motion of the noble Lord), which was 
to the effect, that it was incompatible with 
the ends of public justice, and inconsistent 
with the situation of hon. Members of that 
House, to vote on any private Bill in which 
they might have adirect personal interest, 
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in any Committee on such Bill, or on any 
question in any Committee of the whole 
House, where they were personally inter- 
ested. 

Mr. Hume begged his hon. Friend not 
to attempt to press his amendment ; let the 
motion be carried, and the principle be 
properly discussed afterwards and set. at rest. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson would also beg his 
hon. Friend not to bring forward the 
general question, mixed up as it was with 
the merits of this particular case. He 
thought it was very necessary that the 
House should lay down some general rule 
upon the broad question, whether hon. 
Members should or should not vote on 
questions immediately affecting their per- 
sonal interests; and he did not agree in 
the opinion of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Cumberland, that the present 
state in which the matter lay was a good 
one. He thought that the vote of the 
Member for Marylebone ought to be dis- 
allowed. 

Mr. Hawes withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Wakleyas his hon. Friend had with- 
drawn his amendment, must propose, that 
the discussion on this motion be adjourned 
till ‘Tuesday next. He begged to confirm 
what had been stated by the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, that the conduct 
of the hon. Member for Marylebone had 
been throughout most manly ;—there had 
been on his part no concealment and no 
hypocrisy. He had stated openly to the 
Committee —“ I am a Director of this 
Company, and J am the proprietor of many 
shares.” He was bound to state, as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee, that no man could 
have detected from the conduct of the hor. 

tember for Marylebone that he had any 
interest in this undertaking. 

The House divided on the question of 
acjournment—Ayes 50; Noes 90: Ma- 
jority 40. 

The original motion was then carried, 
and the vote of Sir Samuel Whalley dis- 
allowed. 


AmBassapor To AusTriA.] Mr. Hume 
begged to know from the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whether our 
Ambassador, Sir Frederick Lamb, who had 
been absent from Austria for a period of 
sixteen months, received his full amount of 
salary and allowance during that period ? 
He felt the more anxious to have the ab- 
sence of our Ambassador at the Court of 
Austria satisfactorily accounted for, as he 
recollected that he had had occasion two 
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years ago, to complain of the absence of 
our Ambassador from Constantinople, at a 
time when serious occurrences took place. 
If our diplomatic establishment were key 
up at all, it was most essential to have a 
resident Ambassador at the Court of Austria, 
whose interest was identical with that of 
England in opposing the ag 
Russia. 

Viscount Palmerston stated, that it was 
the rule for Ambassadors who were absent 
from the court tv which they were sent, to 
forfeit half their salary. With respect to 
the particular case, mentioned by his hon. 
Friend, he could inform him, that Sir 
Frederick Lamb was about to repair to 
Austria immediately, and that he had been 
detained in this country for the last two ot 
three months, not on account of his own 
convenience, but for the advantage of the 
public service. 
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Russia AND TurKEY. | ros 
to present a Petition from sixty 

of the city of London, who might be eon- 
sidered as fair representatives of its trade. 
The petitioners complained that a system 
of commercial regulations, eminently faveur- 
able to the intercourse which existed be- 
tween this country and Turkey, bad been 
acted upon for a considerable period by the 
latter; but that this wise and salutary 
policy had of late been changed by the 
overbearing interference of Russia with 
Turkey. The petitioners prayed the House 
to extend to Turkey that moral and political 
support of the House and the Government 
which would enable that country to act on 
its own views, and thereby place on a pre- 
per footing the trade between the countries 
which, if just facilities were afforded, it 
would, in the belief of the petitioners, im- 
crease to an almost illimitable extent. In 
presenting this petition, he should only ex- 
press an anxious hope, that while every 
precaution was taken by the Government 
for that protection of trade to which this 
country was fully entitled, and for the re- 
dress of any undue encroachments on the 
part of Russia, still he could not but depre- 
cate any course which would have the effect 
of involving this country in hostility to 
Russia, and thereby interrupting the peace 
and tranquillity which now happily pre- 
railed in Europe. He said this, because it 
Fad of late become the custom in that 
House to use very unmeasured language as 
to the general aggressions of Russia ; lan- 
guage, respecting which, whatever opinion 
he might entertain as a private individual, 
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he considered most unwise and impolitic to 
be expressed in that House. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Sir Stratford Canning presented a Peti- 
tion from Glasgow on the same subject as 
that which had just been presented to the 
House by the hon. Member for the City of 
London. The petition was signed by 160 
individuals, comprising many of the most 
respectable and opulent merchants and 
manufacturers of the important seat of 
commerce from which it came. He would 
state the principal points of the petition. 
Its general purport was, that Russia had 
adopted a restrictive system of commerce 
particularly prejudicial to the trade of 
Great Britain, and that in the same spirit 
she had acquired, and now exercised, an 
undue influence over Persia and Turkey ; 
that both those countries were capable of 
affording a most important and beneficial 
field for the extension of British trade ; 
that the ancient institutions and modern 
treaties of Turkey were highly favourable 
to our commercial interests, and therefore 
that the petitioners looked to Parliament for 
assistance in obtaining the removal of their 
grievances, and the promotion of that com- 
mercial intercourse with the Levant, in which 
they were either directly or indirectly con- 
cerned. Having thus stated the general 
object of the petition, he would not detain 
the House from hearing the hon. Member 
for Lancaster, who had already risen on the 
motion of which he had given notice, fur- 
ther than to express his earnest hope that 
all due attention would be given to the 
prayer of a petition so numerously and re- 
spectably signed. With respect to the griev- 
ances complained of, much must, of course, 
depend upon the nature of the facts remain- 
ing to be explained; but he would declare 
his conviction that the resources of the 
Turkish empire and of the Eastern coun- 
tries in general were such as to justify the 
petitioners in looking for a considerable ex- 
tension of trade in that quarter; and he 
trusted that, with all due regard to the 
rights of other countries, and particularly 
to the great interests of peace, measures 
calculated to realize a just and reasonable 
expectation would be adcpted. 

The petition was laid on the Table. 

Mr. Patrick M, Stewart rose to bring 
forward the motion of which he had given 
notice. That motion, he observed, 
amounted in substance to the prayer of the 
two petitions which had just been laid on 
the Table, and aware as he was of the 
great weight and character of those whose 
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names were attached to those petitions and 
the great importance of the interests which 
they represented, he could not but regret 
that the advocacy of those interests had not 
fallen into abler hands. However, he 
would do his best, and in going into the 
details of this subject he should have to 
trespass on the indulgence of the House ; 
but he could assure the House that he 
would not abuse the indulgence they might 
show him. He had often been asked, as 
well out of asin that House, why, in the 
name of common sense, after this subject 
had been so recently and so fully discussed, 
he felt it necessary again to bring it for- 
ward? He answered, that he considered 
this course was called for by the great im- 
portance of the interests which were placed 
in jeopardy, and because he was anxious to 
rouse the attention of the House and the 
Government to some practical result as 
to what the petitions just presented had 
prayed for. For it should not be forgotten, 
that while we were quietly looking on and 
seeing danger as at an immense distance, or 
regarding it only with the eye of an 
alarmist, Russia was steadily pursuing her 
aggressive policy, which was alike danger- 
ous to the peace of Europe, and greatly in- 
jurious to the commercial interests of this 
country. What had happened with respect 
to the former motions on this subject? On 
the 19th of February in this year the 
House, on the motion of the noble Lord 
(Lord Dudley Stuart), discussed the policy 
of Russia, and it was then thought that all 
was safe, as the attention of Parliament 
and of the country had been called to the 
subject. Three days after that discussion 
came the intelligence of the attack on 
Cracow, which by the Treaty between the 
powers at Vienna was to be for ever free, 
and its neutrality for ever respected, and to 
be for ever protected from all aggression. 
The subject of Russian policy was again 
brought forward by an hon. Member (Sir 
Stratford Canning), but the sound of the 
speeches delivered on that occasion had 
seareely died away when accounts reached 
us of the faithlessness and cruelties of Pod- 
gorze, and of enactments and restrictions in- 
tended to interrupt our commerce on the 
Danube. It was on these grounds, and from 
the utter hopelessness of seeing an end put to 
this aggressive policy, unless some practical 
steps were adopted by the Government, 
that he brought this important question 
again under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. If he failed in showing that it was 
our duty to be firm in resisting those ag- 
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gressions, he would admit, that he was 
delaying public business by interposing this 
question when the order of the day was 
bringing up the Report of the Supply. He 
was aware, that this was an unwelcome 
and difficult question ; unwelcome, because 
difficult—and difficult, because it involved 
mighty and momentous considerations—the 


existence of some nations, the honour of 


others, the interests of all. But then the 
Government of a great nation, and the 
Representatives of a free and a powerful 
people, were doomed to encounter diffi- 
culties such as these ; and it was enough 
to ensure the easy conquest of them all, to 
remember that they occurred in the de- 
fence of the national honour, and in the 
protection and extension of our national 
interests. He would proceed to lay before 
the House a brief history of the events 
which had rendered it incumbent upon him 
to place before the House the subject to 
which his motion referred. It would be 
in the recollection of the House that the 
Polish question had formed the subject of 
consideration at the period of passing the 
Treaty of Vienna, and by looking to the 
details of the proceeding, by which a settle- 
ment of it was then brought about, some 
idea could be gained as to how far Great 
Britain and the other European powers 
were guarantees for redress to that unfor- 
tunate and devoted people. In a note 
transmitted by Lord Castlereagh to the 
plenipotentiaries of the other powers he 
used this language: 


“ That it was England’s wish to see some 
independent power established in Poland under 
a distinct dynasty of its own, and as a sepa- 
ration between the three great empires of 
Europe. 

“ Experience has shown that the happiness 
of Poland and the tranquillity of Europe can- 
not be secured by thwarting the national cus- 
toms and habits. 

“ An attempt of this kind would only excite 
among the Poles a spirit of disaffection and 
degradation, it would occasion revolts, and 
awaken the remembrance of great misfortunes. 
He earnestly requested the Sovereigns, upon 
whom the fate of Poland depended, not to leave 
Vienna till they had pledged themselves that 
the Poles, in their respective dominions, under 
whatever form of Government they might 
think proper to place them, should be treated 
as Poles.” 


This note constituted the basis upon which, 
as regarded Poland, the treaty was framed ; 
and in reference to it the several powers 
expressed themselves in nearly similar 
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terms. In reply to the note of Lord Castle- 
reagh, Count Rasoumoffsk, the Russian 
Plenipotentiary said— 

“ That the just and liberal principles which 
Lord Castlereagh’s note contained, were re- 
ceived by liis Imperial Majesty, with the most 
cordial approbation, and that he had been de- 
lighted to recognize the generous sentiments 
which characterise the British nation, and the 
enlarged and enlightened views of its Govern- 
ment.” 

Prince Hardenburgh, for Prussia, declared 

“‘That the principles laid down by Lord 
Castlereagh, as to the method of governing 
the Polish provinces, were in perfect con- 
formity with the sentiments of his Prussian 
Majesty on the subject.” 


Prince Metternich, for Austria, said— 

“ That the re-establishment of Poland as an 
independent state, with a national administra- 
tion of its own, would have fully accomplished 
the wishes of his Imperial Majesty; and that 
he even would have been willing to make the 
greatest sacrifice to promote the restoration of 
that ancient and beneficial arrangement. . . 
He entirely agrees with the sentiments ex- 
pressea vy Lord Castlereagh in his memorial, 
of the wishes of his Court, as to the future lot 
of the Poles.” 

Prince Talleyrand in writing to Prince 
Metternich, observed— 

“ Of all the questions to be discussed at the 

Congress, the King would undoubtedly con- 
sider the affair of Poland as incomparably the 
most important to the interests of Europe, if 
there be any chance that this nation, so worthy 
of regard by its antiquity, its valour, its mis- 
fortunes, and the services it has formerly ren- 
dered to Europe, might be restored to com- 
plete independence.” 
Such were the solemn prelude to the settle- 
ment which was subsequently determined 
upon ; but if any thing were wanting to 
make the treaty more solemn than it was 
rendered by the terms in which it was 
worded, it was to be found in the letter 
which the Emperor Alexander addressed to 
Count Otronksi, the President of the Polish 
Diet. In that letter the Emperor thus ex- 
pressed himself :— 

“It is with peculiar satisfaction that I an- 
nounce to you that the destiny of your country 
is about to be fixed by the concurrence of all 
the powers assembled at Vienna. ‘The King- 
dom of Poland shall be united to the empire of 
Russia by § The title of its own Constitution,’ 
on which I am desirous of founding the hap- 
piness of the country. If the great interests 
involved in general tranquillity hive not per- 
mitted all the Poles to be united under one 
sceptre, 1 have at least endeavourcd, to the 
utmost of my power, to soften the hardships 
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of the separation, and everywhere to obtain 
for them, as far as practicable, the enjoyment 
of their nationality.”’ 


Such was the language of the Emperor 
Alexander in 1815, and that was followed by 
the granting of the constitution of Warsaw 
in November of the same year. He referred 
to these points in order to show that the 
revolt of the Poles in 1830 was a lawful 
and justifiable revolt. The demand made 
the other day to the authorities of Cracow 
to deliver up the individuals concerned in 
that revolt five years before, was of a piece 
with the policy under which that devoted 
country had been exposed to a fate so unjust, 
unlawful, and unwarranted —a fate un- 
warranted by the laws of nations and the 
terms of treaties. ‘The Emperor Alexander 
then had solemnly confirmed these guaran- 
tees. He knew that some opinions were 
muttered against the Poles, as if the revolt 
of 1832 justified all the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. But such opinions were unwor- 
thy of every freeman, for the Poles had no 
less than the guarantee of two Emperors 
that the constitution given to them in 1815 
should be held sacred and inviolable. After 
the treaty of Vienna, and in the year 1818, 
the Emperor Alexander, in his address to 
the Dict, was found expressing himself in 
these terms. He said, 

“ Your restoration is decreed by solemn 
treaties. It is sanctioned by the constitutional 
charter. The inviolability of these exterior 
arrangements, and of the fundamental law, 
secures henceforth in Poland an honourable 
rank among the nations of Europe—a privilege 
the more precious, as she has long sought it in 
vain, in the midst of the most severe trials.”’ 
In 1825, his successor, Nicholas, was found 
dealing forth promises not only as strong 
and explicit, but binding himself by the 
most solemn and unqualified vows to their 
performance. The following were his 
words :— 

“Poles! we have already declared that ou? 
unchangeable desire is, that our Government 
should be but the continuation of that of the 
Emperor Alexander, of glorious memory ; and 
we consequently declare to you that the insti- 
tutions which he gave shall remain unaltered. 
I therefore promise, and swear before God, 
that I will observe the constitution, and that I 
will use all my efforts to maintain the same.” 


This was in 1825, and in 1832 they 
found the same hand substituting an orga- 
nic state in lieu of that constitution which 
it had so solemnly sworn to maintain ; or, 
in plainer language, every liberal provision 
was torn up and destroyed, and a standard 
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of despotism raised on its ruins. The con- 
stitution granted by Alexander was grossly 
infringed by him and his successor, though 
it was not till after freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of the 
person, had all been grossly violated. It 
was not until a prince was sent to govern 
Poland, whose brutal conduct had made 
him unfit to govern Russia, that the Poles 
revolted, and they wovld have been unwor- 
thy of all regard had they submitted to 
such tyranny. It was his opinion that that 
he regarded as a lawful and constitutional 
one; and he did not think that it was 
necessary for him, before a British House 
of Commons, to go into any proof to show 
that such opinion was well founded. In 
order to give the practical result of the 
question as it, at the period to which he 
referred, stood, he would take the liberty 
of quoting the opinion expressed by the 
present Lord Ashburton, then Mr. Baring, 
in his place in that House : 


“Tt must be admitted, that a more righteous 
rebellion never manifested itself in any coun- 
try, or that this unhappy people were, if any 
ever were, justified in opposing the Govern- 
ment which was established in them. For 
what was that Government? The empire had 
rejected Constantine, the legitimate heir to 
the Throne of Russia, from his unfitness to 
reign over any body of men; and yet this mi- 
serable and incapable being was sent to reign 
over the unfortunate Poles. I most firmly be- 
lieve that if ever there was in the whole history 
of mankind a justification for raising the 
staudard of rebellion, it was in this case.” 


On this point he would take the liberty 
of quoting short extracts from the works 
of two sound constitutional writers. Vatel 
observed— 

“Tf the prince, attacking the fundamental 
laws, gives his subjects a legal right to resist 
him—if tyranny, becoming insupportable, ob- 
liges the nation to rise in their defence, every 
foreign power has aright to succour an op- 
pressed people who implore their assistance.” 


De Lolme, on the right of resistance, also 
observed — 

“‘ But all those privileges in themselves are 
but feeble defences against the real strength of 
those that govern. What would be the re- 
source of the people if the prince, suddenly 
freeing himself, as it were, out of the constitu- 
tion, should make no account of his convention, 
or attempt to force it to his will? It would be 
resistance.” 

Upon this authority alone he held, that 
the revolt of Poland—if revolt it could be 
called—wasalawfulandconstitutional revolt, 
and consequently that the attack made the 
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other day on Cracow was a flagrant viola- 
tion of every thing which ought to be held 
solemn among nations. It was unnecessary 
for him to go in detail through the actswhich 
preceded and followed that attack. They 
were too well known to require comment. 
Need he go beyond that act of treachery 
by which some hundreds of captives, in- 
stead of being sent to the destination men- 
tioned in the proclamation calling for their 
surrender, were dispatched into those scenes 
of hopeless misery and languishing death, 
which they found already crowded with 
the victims of a feeble policy. England 
was much to blame in regard to Poland, 
but he nevertheless believed that she would 
yet, in some degree, prove the deliverer of 
the unhappy Poles, and that ere long some 
of those hopes they bad so near their hearts 
would be realized. It had been said of 
the Poles, that they were an ungrateful 
people, and they were taunted with not 
being sufficiently sensible of the advantages 
and privileges they enjoyed under the Rus- 
sian Government. What a crucl mockery 
was this. It was but to be equalled by 
the language used by Nicholas, in his 
speech of the other day at Warsaw, when 
he said— 

* Among all the disturbances which agitate 
Europe, and all those doctrines which shake 
the social edifice, Russia alone has remained 
strong and intact. Believe me, gentlemen, 
that it is a real blessing to belong to this coun- 
try, and enjoy its protection.” 

This was bold language. He believed that 
its imperial author was a great man, and a 
brave man, and he believed that he had 
more than once stood within the reach of a 
-annon shot ; but when he thus stood for- 
ward in opposition to those liberal opinions 
which were so rapidly diffusing themselves 
through every European state, and by the 
current they created, did so much towards 
clearing the political horizon of the pesti- 
lential mist which, for so many centuries, 
obscured it, he showed himself in a charac- 
ter alike remarkable for its bold daring, 
and reckless courage. It would, however, 
ere long, be proved a vain effort. The words 
of one of the most popular of the British 
poets might be applied to him-- 

‘Tyrants, in vain ye trace the wizzard ring, 

Tn vain ye limit mind’s unwearied spring. 

What! can ye lull the winged winds asleep, 

Arrest the ro!!ing world or chain the deep ? 

No: — the wild wave contemns your sceptered 

hand ;— 

It roll’d not back when Canute gave command !”’ 
The question was, the maintenance of 
treaties to which England was a party, and 
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on which the peace of Europe was founded. 
He contended, that the treaty of Vienna 
gave to Poland a constitution, in the fullest 
sense, free and independent. The distinct 
existence of the kingdom of Poland with 
its constitution were guaranteed ; in short, 
the ancient kingdom of Poland, with the 
same constitution it possessed in 1722, was, 
by the treaty of Vienna, to be restored. 
This, at all events, was the plain English 
of the treaty, and unless there was truth in 
the celebrated remark of Prince Eugene, 
“that 100,000 men constituted a better 
guarantee than 100,000 treaties,” he hesi- 
tated not to say, that countersigned as it 
was by all the assembled powers of Europe, 
there never was a better guarantce than 
that given by it to the people of Poland. 
In leaving Poland, and adverting to Turkey 
and the country round the Euxine, but still 
keeping in view the offensive policy of Russia 
to the civilized world, he thought he could 
show, that the conduct of Russia, territori. 
ally, politically, and commercially, had no 
parallel in the history of the world. She 
had not taken the manly means of invasion 
and conquest, she had proceeded with her 
aggressions stealthily and secretly, and had 
exhibited the spectacle of the dissembling 
strong scizing every opportunity of obtain- 
ing unjust advantage over the helpless 
weak. It was true that Russia had ex- 
pressly declared, that she entertained no 
ulterior intentions with respect to Constan- 
tinople and Turkey, but who believed her ? 
For his part he preferred an adherence to 
the terms of treaties to all the hollow de- 
clarations that could be made by any power 
interested in their violation. He would re- 
fer to the terms of treaties, and the manner 
in which Russia had conducted herself with 
respect to them, in order to show, not 
merely the ulterior but the immediate 
views of the Cabinct of St. Petersburgh. 
It was to prevent the accomplishment of 
those views that he had felt it to be his 
bounden duty to bring the subject under 
the consideration of the British Parliament, 
and to ask, in as emphatic a manner as he 
was able, the attention and the action of 
his Majesty’s Government with reference 
to it. He was apprehensive that the fatal 
disbelief which had unfortunately existed 
in some quarter as to the conduct which it 
had been in the contemplation of Russia to 
pursue with respect to Poland was calcu- 
lated to lead to most disastrous consequences. 
There were sometimes questions which 
divided Cabinets. If this was one of them, 
he implored his Majesty's Government 
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carefully to re-consider all the circumstances 
of the case, in order to take advantage of 
the existing state of tranquillity and pro- 
sperity at home, to give to this country that 
power abroad, in which alone could be 
found any security for our commercial and 
other rights and privileges. Did they sup- 
pose that, without some vigorous measures, 
they could stop Russia in the course which 
she had adopted. How erroneous had the 
opinions entertained on that subject been 
proved by circumstances. In June, 1832, 
the noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, said, 

“As to the idea which seems to be enter- 

tained by several gentlemen of its being in- 
tended to exterminate a large kingdom, either 
morally or politically, if it be seriously enter- 
tained anywhere, it is so perfectly impractic- 
able, that I think there need be no appre- 
hension of its being attempted.” 
Everybody knew what had since occurred 
with respect to Poland. Now with reference 
to Constantinople. The conduct of Russia 
with reference to Constantinople, had been 
brought under the consideration of the 
House in 1833, by the hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary. At that time the 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, observed— 

“The hon. Member complains that Russia 
is about to play the same game at Constanti- 
nople as she did in Poland; but I am con- 
vinced, that the Russian troops will shortly 
evacuate Turkey, if they have not already done 
so, and that she will fulfil the pledge she has 
given on this subject, not only to England, but 
to the whole of Europe. I do not think that 
it enters into the policy of Russia to make an 
attempt at a partition of Turkey; but if she 
should make the attempt, it is impossible she 
could be successful.” 

That was the opinion of the noble Lord at 
the time to which he had alluded; and 
that was, no doubt, the opinion, at that 
same time, of the Cabinet of which the noble 
Lord was a Member. But what had since 
occurred with reference to the evacuation 
of Turkey by the Russian army, and with 
reference to the designs of Russia upon the 
Turkish territory ?. That the Russian troops 
were still in possession of some of the prin- 
cipal Turkish provinces; and that the 
Russian aggressions had confirmed the sus- 
picion of her ulterior designs on the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish empire. He knew 
that he had two classes of opponents to deal 
with on the present occasion. The one 
consisted of those who thought that the 
connection with Turkey was of no value to 
us, either commercially or politically, and, 
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therefore, that we were not called upon by 
any considerations of interest to make any 
stir in the matter: the adherence to the 
old doctrine, of the policy of an insular 
state abstaining from all interference with 
continental disputes, and trusting entirely 
to its wooden walls for security. That was 
the opinion which the hon. Member for 
Bath had maintained in the last debate on 
the question. He would not argue with 
those who thought that the connection with 
Turkey was of no value to this country. 
But there were those who, while they ad- 
mitted the great value of a connection with 
Turkey, and with the countries adjacent to 
Turkey, to England, and the civilized 
world, seemed wilfully to shut their eyes 
to the danger with which that connection 
was threatened by the conduct of Russia. 
He would assume, as an indisputable fact, 
that a connection with Constantinople and 
Persia, and the countries between Persia 
and our East-India possessions was in- 
estimable, both in a commercial and in a 
political point of view. The best way in 
which he could make this appear, was by 
giving a slight sketch of the value of the 
trade which was endangered by the cir- 
cumstances to which he had alluded. He 
would, however, first say something of the 
spirit on which the Turkish commercial 
code was formed. ‘This he would do from 
authentic sources. The free and liberal 
spirit of the Turkish commercial code had 
long been famed, and we have found great 
advantage from it in the hour of need. It 
well deserved the study and support of his 
right hon. Friend, the President of the Board 
of Trade. A notice of it, lately published 
under authority, at Constantinople, stated— 

“‘Good sense, tolerance, and hospitality, 
have long ago done for the Ottoman Empire, 
what the other states of Europe are endeavour- 
ing to effect, by more or jess happy political 
combinations. Since the throne of the Sultans 
has been elevated at Constantinople, commer- 
cial prohibitions have been unknown. They 
opened all the ports of their empire to the 
commerce, to the manufactures, to the terri- 
torial produce of the whole world. Liberty of 
commerce has reigned here without limits, as 
large, as extended as it is possible to be. Thus 
the markets of Turkey, supplied from all coun- 
tries, refusing no objects which mercantile 
spirit puts in circulation, and imposing no 
charge on the vessels that transport them, are 
seldom or never the scenes of those disordered 
movements which, occasioned by the sudden 
deficiency of such merchandize with exorbit- 
antly rising prices, are the scourges of the 
lower orders, by unsettling their habits, and 
by inflicting privations. From the system of 
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restrictions and prohibitions, arise those de- 
vouring tides and ebbs which sweep away in a 
day the labour of years, and convert commerce 
into a career of alarms and perpetual dangers, 
In Turkey, where this system does not exist, 
these disastrous effects are unknown.” 


He would now proceed to describe the 
extent of the trade enjoyed by this country 
with Turkey. It was distinguished by this 
characteristic, that while the other outlets 
of our foreign trade were declining, includ- 
ing our trade with Russia, our trade with 
Turkey was perpetually and amazingly 
increasing, and appeared to have no limit. 
In proof of this statement, he would show, 
from official documents, the increase which 
had taken place in two great articles of our 
trade with Turkey, from the year 1827 to 
the year 1834. In 1827 we exported to 
Turkey 11,560,172 yards of cotton cloth, 
and 647,094 pounds of cotton twist. In 
1828, when Turkey was engaged in war, 
we exported to that country 4,719,481 
yards of cotton cloth, and 150,860 pounds 
of cotton twist. In 1829, when Turkey 
had concluded peace, we exported to 
Turkey 15,566,350 yards of cotton cloth, 
and 662,538 pounds of cotton twist. In 
1834 we exported to Turkey 28,621,490 


yards of cotton cloth, and 1,989,851 pounds | 


of cotton twist. Such was the state of the 
trade which the petitioners to that House 
declared was placed in imminent jeopardy 
by the conduct daily pursued by Russia; 
such was the state of the trade which those 
petitioners prayed the House to take some 
measures to protect. He would now advert 
to the value of the manufactures of this 
country exported to Turkey. In 1827 
that value was 531,704/. In 1828 (when, 
as he had already observed, Turkey was 
engaged in war), it was only 185,842. 
In 1829 it rose to 508,684/.; and in 183: 
it amounted to 1,207,941/. The chief 
imports from Turkey were silk and wool. 
In 1827 the import of silk fron Turkey 
was 358,757 pounds ; that of wool, 315,807 
pounds. In 1834 the import of silk from 
Turkey was 419,368 pounds ; that of wool, 
1,474,322 pounds. 
manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom in 1834, was 355,793,809 yards, 
valued at 14,157,352/.; of which Turkey 
took 28,621,490 yards, and paid 828,245. ; 


taking one out of fifteen of the goods of | 


that description which we exported. He 
would next allude, for a moment, to the 
tariff of Russia, in order to assert, that it 
was as manifestly hostile and restrictive 
towards England, as the commercial code 


of Turkey was open, liberal, and free. The 
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tariff of Russia had been closing gradually 
upon us, just as she became independent of 
our supplies, and now it amounted to one 
almost unbroken enumeration of articles 
prohibited. The value of our manufactures 
sent to Russia and to Turkey was, in 1827, 
to Russia 1,408,970/., Turkey 531,704/.; 
of which cotton twist amounted to Russia 
933,2041., Turkey 39,6941. ; in 1834, to 
Russia 1,382,3091., Turkey 1,207,941; 
of which cotton twist amounted to Russia 
1,037,533/., to Turkey 109,7231.; thus 
the export trade to Russia had declined, 
whilst that to Turkey had increased 160 
per cent; and the exports to Russia must 
still greatly diminish, of which this year’s 
Returns would furnish a melancholy proof. 
It would be observed, that cotton twist form- 
ed almost the sole export to Russia. This, in 
fact, was but a sort of half-manufactured 
article, and was admitted by Russia solely 
to enable her to complete the manufacture, 
and to compete with us in the markets of 
Turkey and Persia. Already she had 
become independent of certain qualities of 
twist, which accordingly were prohibited. 
The consequence was, that many of our 
/merchants were closing their transactions 
in that quarter as fast as they could. He 
would tell the right hon. the President of 
the Board of Trade, if he did not know it, 
that a merchant of great eminence, well 
known to the right hon. Gentleman, who 
had once been in the habit of exporting 
between three and four millions of pounds 
of cotton twist to Russia, had gradually 
drawn in his concerns, and that im the 
present year, in consequence of the state of 
Russia, and of the policy which that 
country appeared to be pursuing, he had 
entirely given up his Russian trade, and 
had not sent a single pound of twist 
thither. The right hon. Gentleman might, 
perhaps, say, that the respectable individual 
in question had been “frightened from his 
propriety ” by circumstances which would 
not affect others. But such was not the 
,cases For not only that individual, but 
others had gradually reduced their trade by 
two-thirds, on finding the hostile disposition 
of Russia, and had ultimately determined 
not to risk any of their property by sending 
it to that country. The trade to Turkey 
was exclusively carried on in British 
shipping. The trade to Russia was also so 
carried on in a great measure. But there 
was this great difference between the two 
| branches of commerce—that to Russia our 
|own ships went empty, and returned full 
|of Russian produce, while to Turkey they 
went full of British produce, and returned, 
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unfortunately as he thought, empty, in 
consequence of our bad policy. What was 
the amount of the tonnage of British 
shipping employed in the ‘Turkey trade ? 
In 1831, 28,249 tons ; 
tons; in 1833, 24,831 tons; and in 1834, 
20,789 tons. In plain language, our 
tonnage in the Turkey trade was equal to 
our tonnage in the China trade. The 
Turkish manufactures had given way 
before the abundance and cheapness of our 
own. Of 600 looms for muslins_ busily 
empleyed at Scutari in 1812, only forty 
remained in 1831 ; and of 2,000 weaving 


Russia 
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of our trade with Turkey, and with the ad- 
jacent countries. When the extent of that 
trade, and when its constant increase, were 
considered, none but a Russian in interest 
and principle could deny, that it was a sub- 
ject well worthy the attention of the British 
Legislature and Government. That such 
was the opinion of every British merchant 


and Turkey. 


'who traded with that quarter of the world, 


-was equally undeniable. 


establishments at Tournovo in 1812, only | 


200 remained in 1831. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was worse than blindness— 
it was madness—to shut our eyes to the 
advantages resulting from the trade which 
the petitioners to that House declared was 
in the most imminent danger of destruction. 
Now, with reference to our trade with 
Persia. In 1830, the transit trade through 
Trebisond consisted of about 5,000 bales, 
valued at 250,000/.; in 1834 it had in- 
creased to 12,000 bales, valued at 600,000/.; 
and in 1835 to 19,300 bales, valued at 
965,0001., notwithstanding the cholera and 
plague beth raged at Trebisond, and in the 
ports of Persia, commercially connected 
with it during 1835. Thus in five years 
(from 1830 to 1835) trade increased 140 
per cent. ; in the sixth year, as compared 
with the first, 300 per cent.; and, as 
compared with the preceeding year, 60 per 
cent. ; consisting of European manufactures, 
nine-tenths of which were British. The 
individuals who carried on that trade, came 
to-night before the House by petition, and 
declared, that this trade was in danger from 
the ambitious views of Russia, and that 
it must follow the fate of the trade to 
Turkey should Russia prevail, who was 
resolved to destroy both. The trade to 
the Danube was another point to which 
he was desirous of directing the attention 
of the House. By one of the articles 
of the treaty of Vienna, the trade to the 
Danube was to be entirely free and 
unrestricted, and open to all descriptions of 
commercial enterprise. The Danube was 
the inlet to Wallachia and Moldavia; our 
intercourse with which principalities was a 
subject of jealousy to Russia, both in a po- 
litical and in a commercial point of view. 
In spite of that jealousy however, our trade 
in that quarter had increased ; and last year 
amounted to nearly 6,000 tons. If the 
Russians allowed that trade to be carried 
on without impediment, it would soon be- 
gome very extensive, Such was the state 


But it must not 
be supposed that when he talked of British 
interest, he talked of something solitary, of 
something far removed from the interests of 
other European communities. On _ the 
contrary, every nation and people of Europe 
was earnestly beckoning to us to interfere to 
prevent the destruction of the trade with 
Turkey ; and by Turkey herself that wish 
was strongly felt and expressed. Our in- 
terests were identified with those of other 
countries, particularly with the countries 
on the Euxine, whose fate might depend 
onus. Persia and Circassia were interested 
too and the struggle they had already made 
against the deadly designs of Russia shewed 
that we should not be without allies in that 
quarter. With respect to treaties, we had 
exhibited as to Turkey a blindness that 
seemed perfectly unaccountable. No treaty 
had been dictated by Russia from the treaty 
of Bucharest in 1812, down to the myste- 
rious treaty of St. Petersburgh in 1834, 
which did not bear him out in saying that 
the Czar’s progress had been a continued 
series of aggressions, not only territorial, 
but commercial. He would first take his 
stand on the fatal treaty of Adrianople. 
Why had not this country exercised the 
power which it possessed to prevent the 
conclusion of that treaty? It had been the 
source of all the embarrassments and all the 
evils which Turkey had since undergone. 
We had had the power, by the exercise ofa 
moral interference, to prevent the conclu- 
sion of that treaty, but we had _neg- 

lected to do so. He spoke in the presence 
of a right hon. Baronet and a noble Lord 
who were Members of his Majesty’s Go~ 
vernment at the period in question, and he 
repeated that the treaty of Adrianople had 
been the destruction of the best interests of 
Turkey. It gave to Russia privileges, and 
power, and a footing, of which she ought 
never to have been put in __ possession. 
Having saddled Turkey with a debt of four 
millions, Russia took as a security the for- 
tress of Silistria. The treaty obtained pri- 
vileges for Russian merchants, superior even 
to those enjoyed by Turkish merchants, and 

_vastly superior to those enjoyed by the mer~ 
chants of other countries, It secured for 
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the Russian merchants in Turkey the pri- 
vilege of paying only half the rate of duty 
paid by others ; and it also secured for them 
the privilege of living under their own laws, 
and not under the laws of Turkey. It gave 
to Russia 200 miles of the Circassian coast, 
and it most fatally gave to Russia the 
Delta of the Danube, with the alarming 
provision annexed, that six miles of the op- 
posite coast should remain uninhabited. 
He had no hesitation in saying, upon the 
best authority, that it had been in the 
power of the English Government to pre- 
vent the treaty of Adrianople from being 
concluded merely by an expression of her 
wish that it should not be so. The military 
power of Russia at that time was smail. 
She had only 15,000 men at Adrianople, 
12,000 more had been landed on the shores 
of the Bosphorus ; and there was another 
small force, making in the whole only 
32,000 men beyond the Balkan. The 
Turkish Albanian army was of much supe- 
rior force ; and the day before the conclu- 
sion of the treaty, had cut off a Russian de- 
tachment : General Diebitsh had been re- 
connoitering, in order to endeavour to make 
good his retreat under the guns of Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm. But for the fatal policy 
which England pursued on that occasion 
every Russian soldier beyond the Balkan 
would have been compromised, and_ his 
retreat cut off. To effect this, no warlike 
demonstrations would have been necessary ; 
all that was required was merely diplomatic 
interference. What was the state of 
Austria at the time in question? She was 
armed for the purpose of preventing Russia 
from carrying her ambitious designs into 
effect. Yet England had allowed a treaty 
to be completed, which had proved the 
source of numerous, deep, and lasting evils 
to the whole world. So delighted was the 
old Dutch Admiral Heyden, employed in 
the service of Russia, when he heard of the 
conclusion of the treaty of Adrianople, that 
he jumped out of his cot, and embraced the 
officer who brought him the intelligence. 
The terms of the treaty of Hoonkiar Skelessi 
were so injurious to England, so insulting 
to civilised Europe generally, and especially 
to the commercial interests of Europe, that 
it became a dead letter. The treaty of St. 
Petersburgh, of 1854, the contents of which 
were not publicly known until it was four 
months old, was a kind of peace offering to 
Europe, disgusted as she had been by the 
treaty of Hoonkiar Skelessi. What were the 
enactments of the treaty of St. Petersburg ? 
First, Russia was to remit the Turkish 
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debt. Next, she was to evacuate the 
Turkish provinces. She was to retain 
Silistria, and so to touch the treaty of 
Adrianople that she consented to abandon 
the nomination of hospodars during the 
lives of those at present in office. Such 
were the strides made by Russia against 
the existence of Turkey; but she had 
attempted others, some of which must 
inevitably involve us, as a party affected 
by her proceedings. He had endeavoured 
to state to the House the value of our 
great and rapidly-increasing trade with 
Turkey, and the adjacent countries, all of 
which depended upon the communication 
enjoyed through the Black Sea and the 
Danube. At Trebizond we had a great 
and most valuable trade, and those who 
ought to know best, asserted that it was 
in danger, whilst the Circassian coast 
beyond it was sternly blockaded by Russia, 
and we had no means of watching or 
resisting her encroachments. The Peti- 
tions presented this evening asserted that 
this great and important trade was in 
imminent danger, notwithstanding its in- 
crease might lead to a contrary conclusion ; 
and who could be such good authority 
as those individuals engaged in the trade, 
and who unanimously asked protection for 
the future, and for redress for injuries 
already inflicted. Trebizond was an ob- 
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ject of painful jealousy to Russia. Through 


it we were enabled to compete with her 
successfully in the Persian market. But 
Trebizond had been threatened with the 
presence of a Russian army. When 
Ibrahim Pacha’s army was in Asia Minor, 
a Russian officer was despatched to the 
Pachas of Erzeroum and Trebizond, to 
inform them that in the event of Ibrahim’s 
army marching towards Erzeroum, both 
that place and Trebizond should be imme- 
diately protected by the presence of a 
Russian army—another stroke in the 
cunning game of protection Russia had 
been playing. The secret and stealthy 
policy of Russia ought to be watched and 
guarded against. Her open and declared 
attempts at aggrandisement were not to 
be dreaded. Already she had laid a train 
for the destruction of our Trebizond and 
Persian trade. At the foot of Mount 
Ararat her frontier comes within nine 
miles of the line of Persian traffic. By 
the treaty of Turkoman Chai, in 1829, 
the river Aras was fixed as the boundary 
between Persia and Georgia, yet Russia 
retained lands on the right or Persian 
bank—in themselves of little value, as 
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being unproductive, but in other respects 
invaluable in the views of Russia, as form- 
ing an easy stepping-stone to the province 
of Gheelan, or the Caspian, the chief 
silk-growing district of Persia, which has 
always been an object of keen desire to 
Russia, who once forcibly took possession 
of it, but without the power of retaining 
it. Russia had sent a consul to Erzeroum, 
the capital of Armenia, but our interests 
were not represented in that place of trade. 
The consequence was, that there, as else- 
where throughout these countries, the 
views of Russia were promoted at our 
cost and degradation. The Pacha’s name 
was made use of for the purposes of Russia, 
in proscribing British goods. Russia in- 
terfered in local affairs, and dictated to 
the local authorities. At Erzeroum, the 
Pacha was a mere puppet in the hands of 
the consul, supported by the commander 
of the Caucasus; and there could be no 
doubt, whenever Erzeroum fell under Rus- 
sian protection, Trebizond would be entirely 
at her mercy. He was aware that the 
professions of Russia were full of peace 
and good-will, but how did she suit her 
actions to her words? Cross the Euxine, 
and review her position and preparations 
there, and then listen, if possible, with 
credulity, to her peaceable professions. At 
Sevastopol the fortifications have been 
completed, and a garrison of 5,000 men 
established. There are at this moment 
ten line-of-battle ships fit for sea; eight 
frigates, twenty corvettes and brigs, and 
eight large steamers, British built. At 
Kiov, beyond Odessa, there was an army 
of 50,000 men, and in Bessarabia another 
of 40,000 was very recently reinforced by 
an increase of 25,000. ‘The last news 
from these scenes of gathering strength 
was, that Paskevitch, the clever, the able, 
and the most unscrupulous of all Russia’s 
generals, had been appointed to the com- 
mand. He commanded in Persia; he 
governed at Warsaw; he it was who 
issued the proclamation for the forcible 
and horrible banishment of the children of 
Poland. His presence in Bessarabia, with 
an army of 100,000 men under his com- 
mand, was a startling commentary on his 
emperor's professions of peace and good 
fellowship towards the Principalities and 
Turkey! Silistria, a solitary fortress, and 


the key to the Provinces on the Danube, 
was garrisoned with 700 men, and governed 
by Mouravieff, who commanded the expedi- 
tion to the Bosphorus, and who entertained, 
as was well known, the opinion thatConstan- 
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tural boundaries of Russia. ‘The garrison 
of Silistria was joined to Bessarabia by 
etapes, or relays, amounting to 4,000 
men. Silistria was beyond the Provinces, 
and this line of communication ran through 
their greatest length. But they were 
told that Silistria was to be evacuated, and 
restored to ‘Turkey, whenever the re- 
mainder of the debt, extorted by Russia, 
was paid. But there was danger beneath 
this smooth and specious profession of 
Russia. Let the noble Lord see that the 
money received by Russia, for the ransom 
of Silistria, was not expended in the forti- 
fication of the Dardanelles ; for the latest 
reports amounted to this, that the fortifi- 
vations of the Dardanelles were imme- 
diately to be repaired, whilst those of the 
Bosphorus were not to be restored. The 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia 
were objects of deadly jealousy to Russia. 
They vie with her in her staple produc- 
tions, and their princes were liberal and 
enlightened men, anxious to draw close 
their connexion with England, through 
her merchants and their ships. “My 
country, myself, and all my resources,” 
said the Prince of Moldavia to an enter- 
prising English traveller, “are at England’s 
service ;’ while the Prince of Wallachia 
had been heard to assert, that if the flag 
of England was to be scen at the mouth of 
the Danube, he could then speak out. The 
speech of Prince Milosch, made last year 
to the Servians, had been applauded by 
every free people ; and it was such spirits 
as these governing the Principalities and the 
people that have fallen to their lot, with a 
determination to render them wise and 
industrious, and independent, that has roused 
the jealousy and destructive designs of 
Russia against them. Thus relying on 
positions bristled with fortifications, Russia 
ventured to lay hands on British shipping, 
aud to arrest it, in spite of the treaties of 
Europe, and in spite of that indignation 
which was naturally expressed by the sub- 
jects of the British nation. Many ships 
had sailed, and others were going out, to 
whose captains strict orders had been given 
not to submit to the right of boarding and 
search, which Russia had lately claimed. 
Of course the fate of those ships must be 
inevitable, unless some expression of opinion 
were made on the part of that House. 
He hoped that a strong expression of 
opinion would be made that night. Unless 
that were done, British shipping, to the 
amount of not less than 5,000 tons, would, 
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of course, be seized, and marched off to 
Odessa, until the insolent commands of 
Russia were complied with. His noble 
Friend, the Foreign Secretary, would tell 
him that remonstrances had been made 
upon the subject. He was fully aware 
of that fact. But what was the cha- 
racter of the reply? Worse than the in- 
sult itself. Lord Durham, acting upon 
instructions received from England, re- 
monstrated with the Russian Govern- 
ment for the hindrance which had been 
given to British trade. He had been 
referred to Count Nesselrode, Count 
Nesselrode referred to the Governor of 
South Russia, and the Governor of South 
Russia again referred to the Consul at 
Gulatz, who communicated with the 
British Consul at Ibraille, who was in- 
structed to send down the captains from 
whom toll had been exacted, to the 
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mouth of the Danube, the scene of their | 


injuries, in order that inquiry might be 
made into the subject, it being well known 
that the captains thus referred to, were 
then in England. This was what Eng- 
land had brought herself to, by her slack 
and blind policy towards a foe who never 
would have dared thus to insult her if, in 
the first place, she had assumed a proper 
tone, and made a. demonstration by her 
natural means of defence, her powerful 
fleet. He was afraid he had trespassed too 
much upon the patience of the House. 
His cause must plead his exeuse. He had 
carefully refrained from introducing any 
topics, or discussing any matters except 
those which had a direct bearing upon 
the points he wished to bring under 
the consideration of the House. He had 
refrained from alluding to the universal 
aggression and interference of Russia in 
Egypt, in Syria, in Greece, and even in 
Sweden, in which latter country she had 
the insolence, uselessly, except for some 
sinister purpose, which yet remained un- 
explained, to fortify a strong position, by 
which she would obtain the complete com- 
mand of the Baltic. In this new work, 
too, she had the further insolence to em- 
ploy the captive Poles, whom she had 
decoyed, under fale pretences, from War- 
saw. He, in consequence of the anxiety 
he had manifested on the subject of Rus- 
sian aggression, had been accused of wish- 
ing for war. If the protection of our 
rights and privileges, as citizens of an in- 
dependent country—if a wish and a deter- 
mination to protect those rights and _privi- 
leges—implied a wish for war, then he 
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must plead guilty to the charge. But he 
would answer the accusation in the words 
of Mr. Canning, and would say, as that 
enlightened statesmen had said on a for- 
mer occasion, “ I am anxious to nip grow- 
ing hostilities in the ear, and not to allow 
foreign aggressions to ripen into maturity, 
| in order that they may be swept down by 
'the scvthe of a magnificent war.” That 
; was his object; and in mentioning Mr. 
| Canning’s name in conjunction with the 
foreign policy of the country, it was im- 
possible to forget another remark which 
| fell from those eloquent lips, that ‘“ where 
| the British flag was unfurled, there foreign 
aggression must not come.” He _ was 
‘afraid he had not made this lengthened 
statement without trespassing unduly on 
the patience of the House; he trusted, 
however, he had done so without tres- 
passing on those grounds of discretion 
which ought to be observed in a question 
of this important and difficult description. 
He was fully aware of the difficulties by 
which the question was surrounded, and he 
was not less aware of the fact, that those 
difficulties affected, in a ten-fold degree, 
those who had to deal practically with them. 
He hoped the debate he provoked would not 
lead to an increase of those difficulties as 
regarded his noble Friend, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and his colleagues in 
office. He should be sorry that such 
should be the result of the course he had 
taken ; but he must plainly say, that his 
object was, to show how, in a commercial 
country like this, with its immense com- 
mercial interests spread around, some secure, 
and some, as they saw, in jeopardy, it was 
the duty of the Government to extend an 
adequate protection to all. He again warned 
the Government, that a vast quantity of 
shipping recently sailing from England, 
had received instructions not to submit to 
the search of the Russian authorities, and 
he claimed, in the name of a large body of 
intelligent and enterprising men, that pro- 
tection, which from England was a blessing 
and a security, but which from Russia was 
acurse. He claimed that protection, which 
he thought the British merchant had at all 
times a right to expect, but especially now, 
when Parliament had so recently voted an 
increase of one third of our naval force, 
for the express purpose of protecting the 
trade of England. In conclusion, he had 
only to thank the House cordially for the 
kind manner in which it had listened to 
him, and to repeat, that he should deeply 
regret if the difficulties of the Government 
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should in any degree be increased by the 
debate to which his motion would lead. 
He thought, however, that that could not 
be; because, if, as he hoped and expected, 
there should be an unanimous declaration 
of opinion upon the subject by the Repre- 
sentatives of the very prosperous and power- 
ful people of these British islands, not all the 
vain bluster of Russian power, as at Kalisch 
—nor the doublings of a deep and designing 
policy, as at Adrianople, would be enough 
to prevent them in their determination to 
uphold the honour and sustain the interests 
of their native country. Such a determin- 
ation, which he hoped the House would 
come to, instead of increasing difficulties 
could only give additional” power and 
strength to the Sovereign and his ad- 
visers ; and to their instant vigilance he 
commended the great interests he had had 
the honour of bringing under the consider- 
ation of the House. With these observa: 
tions he begged to move—“ That a humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, pray- 
ing that he will be graciously pleased to 
order a diplomatic agent to be forthwith 
sent to the free and independent State of 
Cracow ; and that his Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to take such steps as to 
his Majesty may seem best adapted to 
protect and extend the commercial in- 
terests of Great Britain in Turkey and the 
Euxine.” 

Sir Edward Codrington said, that in 
rising to second the motion of his hon, 
Friend, he should as much as possible con- 
fine himself to the topics which his own 
professional experience gave him a claim to 
speak ; and, in the first place, he hoped he 
might be permitted to say a few words to 
removea misrepresentation which theFrench 
papers had given circulation to, directed 
against himself. It was there said, that he 
had spoken disrespectfully of the Russian 
people. This, he could assure the House, 
he had never done; and from his expe- 
rience of Russian soldiers and sailors, was 
not at all inclined to do so, Numbers had 
served under his command in the Mediter- 
ranean, and he felt on the contrary dis- 
posed to give them every credit as a brave 
and well-conducted force. He was confi- 
dent, that the Russian people encouraged 
the most friendly feelings towards this 
country, and it became us to meet their 
goodwill in the spirit of honourable reci- 
procity. He would call the attention of 
the House to the position which Russia 
was at this moment assuming as a mari- 
time Power, and they would see the ne- 
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cessity of meeting the facts of the case by 
more active proceedings than appeared at 
present to be in the contemplation of the 
Executive. Russia had twenty-five sail of 
the line in the Baltic and ten in the Black 
Sea, and appeared to be ready for demon- 
strations in either the north or south of 
Europe. The British maritime force, on 
the contrary, was neither concentrated nor 
available. All the ships in commission 
were liable to be sent to the Mediterra- 
nean or elsewhere, and, without some 
degree of forethought was exercised, the 
consequences might be serious to the peace 
of Europe. His profession was war ; and 
it therefore might be said, that, in thus 
supporting the motion of his hon. Friend, 
he was urging on a topic in which he had 
a personal interest; but he assured the 
House, that this was far from being the 
case. He had seen too much of the evils, 
and cruelties, and sufferings induced by 
warfare to wish to enter on it lightly. 
His present statement was meant to pre- 
vent it if possible. He was convinced that 
if we were to put forth our maritime force 
as we had done on former occasions, 
Russia would not have dared to have acted 
as she had done. It had been said, that 
the battle in which he had been engaged 
on the shores of Greece had led to the 
present alarming position of Russia, and 
prostrate condition of Turkey; but that 
was not the case. A proper provision for 
the peace of Europe had been previously 
made by the Treaty of Vienna, and if Mr. 
Canning had maintained and executed that 
Treaty, as he ought to have done, no such 
disastrous result would have accrued to 
Turkey as had in consequence taken 
place—results which some people had sup- 
posed had been occasioned by his inter- 
ference, whereas he had confined himself 
to the strict performance of his orders. He 
believed the Emperor of Russia had really 
not been guilty of such evil designs as 
had been ascribed to him in his proceed- 
ings against Turkey, and he was sorry 
to hear him spoken so badly of as he had 
been in that affair. He would ask any hon. 
Member, who had any doubt on this sub- 
ject, to refer to the Greek papers, and he 
would find that, if the Emperor’s proposi- 
tions had been acceded to, we should never 
have heard of those troubles. Before the 


battle of Navarino, Nicholas had asked the 
Sultan to agree to the treaty of London. 
This, however, was refused by Turkey, 
and then Nicholas had declared that, if 
they persisted in their refusal, war should 
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be declared. If he had been supported as 
he ought in this demand by the three 
Powers concerned, Turkey would have 
acceded to it. At that period Russia had 
agreed that the allied fleets should retire, 
and that none should profit by their previ- 
ous successes, and had Turkey had the 
wisdom to accede to the treaty, Russia 
would have had no pretence to get her 
into her power. At that period some un- 
fortunate change (he must call it) took 
place in this country which introduced 
measures which led to a breach in the al- 
liance, and to the offer of an insult to 
Russia, who thereupon declared war against 
Turkey. He held in his hand the Greek 
papers proving these facts, and would read 
them to the House if they wished. He 
had been taunted by vulgar and ill-informed 
men with originating this unfortunate posi- 
tion of affairs, as if he had anything to do 
with it beyond the strict line of his duty, 
which led to an event of signal importance, 


as laying the foundation of the liberties of 


a country in whose behalf all Europe felt 
deeply interested. With respect to the 
aggressions now feared on the part of Rus- 
sia, we had the means in our power to 
stop them completely, by arming and fit- 
ting out a fleet, and holding it in readiness 
to act at the moment we might need it. 
If we still remained unprepared, advantage 
would be taken of our incapable position ; 
we might expect insults if we intermeddled, 
and so be led on by insult and injury to 
commit ourselves in a war that we might 
avoid by being prepared to meet it. At 
present we were in danger of seeing our 
commerce with the East destroyed, our allies 
lost, and our honour, as a powerful and 
leading nation of Europe, compromised and 
degraded. It was an old and a good maxim 
of British policy that where our trade was 
there should be our ships. The trade we 
varried on in the Baltic was hardly worth 
our protection, while that in the Black Sea 
was hourly increasing with Turkey and 
the provinces bordering on Persia. The 
House should recollect, that in all our deal- 
ings with Turkey and Persia cverything 
was carried thither in British bottoms. 
Our ships went loaded with our most pro- 
fitable manufactures instead of money, in 
exchange for the richest fabrics of the 
East. There were no difficulties thrown in 
the way of our commerce with the East by 
Turkey—no Custom House interposed its 
duties and regulations to retard the intro- 
duction of British goods — no Prussian 
Leegue existed to maintain a systematic 
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monopoly and an exclusion of foreign ma- 
nufactures—no Autocrat like the Emperor 
of Russia to send them back again, or con- 
fiscate them at his pleasure. ‘Turkey was, 
of all countries, that with which we could 
most advantageously carry on a commercial 
intercourse. The great difficulty which 
xisted in the of our intercourse with 
that country arose from the conduct of the 
Viceroy of Egypt. He was, however, en- 
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tirely at our merey. With our powerful 
fleet contiguous to his arsenal, if we said 
that he must e hostilities with the 
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he must stop. The 


Viceroy had of old felt the streneth of our 


Porte, that moment 


tuts 1 ) ee ea) J 
representations on the subject of the evacu- 
. . * : on er ae 
ation of the Morea, where he had the honoui 


t 
of becoming acquainted with him. The 
Viceroy at that period had received orders 
to resist all applications to induce him to 
evacuate it at the risk of his head, and he 
did resist accordingly ; but he wasas pressing 
on the other side, so the Viccroy was sadly 
puzzled ; but at last prudently yielded to 
necessity, and evacuated the Morea. He 
had no doubt, that the same meansemployed 
with this Potentate would again produce 
similar effects; and if we prevented him 
from disturbing Turkey, he was confident 
she would be able to defend herself against 
Russia. But it might be asked, how could 
England interfere effectually without en- 
tering into hostilities? Very easily. Rus- 
sia had a fleet in the Black Sea, and it 
might easily be arranged, that at the in- 
stance of Turkey, England also should send 
a flect there, and thus put an end to all 
opportunity of Russia carrying on a war in 
that quarter. With respect to operations 
in the Baltic, he looked on the fortifications 
which Russia was erecting in the island of 
Aland, close to the coast of Sweden—as 
evidences of a similar intention on the part 
of Russia to aggrandize herself at the ex- 
pense of her neighbours in the north as 
had already done in the south. She had 
a numerous flotilla anchored beside the 
island, and every thing prepared to enable 
her to awe Sweden into submission when- 
ever she might think proper. He did not 
propose to meet this danger by sending a 
fleet into the Baltic, as he knew the dan- 
gers of that sea, but it would be highly 
desirable to form an alliance with Sweden, 
and put an end to the projects which 
threatened the repose of Europe in that 
quarter. He was not anxious, at his time 
of life, 
should lament it exceedingly ; but 
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pense and misery it entailed it would be 
by a maritime exertion sufficient to render 
it superfluous. With this view he had 
taken the liberty to second the motion of his 
hon. Friend, and hoped it would meet with 
the full approbation of the House. 
Viscount Palmerston : in rising to an- | 
swer what I must now call the very able 
ond eloguent speech of my hon. Friend, 
the Member for Lancaster, } select, in pre- 
ference to other topics to which he adverted 
one which he introduced only incidentally, 
but which I feel anxious to reply to before 
{ proceed to other parts of his speech. My 
hon. Friend seems to entertain an opinion 
that upon these great questions to which he 
has directed the attention of the House, 
the Cabinet was divided in opinion. Now 
[can assure my hon. Friend, and I beg | 
also to assure the House, that neither upon 
these questions, nor upon any others dos 
there exist any division or difference of | 
opinion amongst his Majesty’s Ministers. 
I can assure the House that we all of us 
entertain the same view of these questions 
—that we are desirous, in the first place, to 
maintain peace as long as peace can be | 
maintained consistently with the honour | 
and interests of the country—that we are | 
deeply sensible of the great importance of | 
those interests which are involved in the 
questions to which the hon. Member has 
re rred; but we believe that if Parliament 
will place their confidence in us—if they 
will leave it to us to manage the foreign 
relations of the country, assured that we 
shall not neglect our duty —if Parliament 
will give us this confidence, we fancy, and 
I believe we do not deceive ourselves there- 
n, that we shall be able to protect the in- 
terests, and to uphold the honour of the 
country, without being obliged to have re- 
course to war. I have th ought it neces. 
sary to advert to that fact—first, because I 
now sec there could be nothing which would 
tend more to defeat the objects which my 
hon. Friend has in view—that there could 
be nothing which would tend more to 
paralyse the efforts of the British Go- 
vernment in their negotiations with fo- 
reign nations, than the notion that there 
existed a division of sentiment in the Bri- 
tish Cabinet, and that all the Members of 
the Administration did not entertain the 
samic opinions upon these great and im- 
portant questions. My hon, Friend began 
the review which ie has taken of these 


Russia 


questions, by starting at a very remote pe- 
riod. His motion divides itself into two 
general topics—the question of Poland, and 
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the question of Turkey and Greece. With 
regard to Poland, my hon. Friend began 
his review by adverting to the tr nsactions 
which took place at the Co ngress of Vienna, 
and brought his review dows to the recent 
events which have occurred in that country. 
Ido not feel that I am called upon to follow 
my hon. Friend into the detailed review 
which he felt it expedient to take. It is 
not necessary upon this occasion to inquire 
what were the views of the British Go- 
vernment with regard to Poland at the 
C. mgress of Vienna. It is well known that 
the British Government did take a lively 
interest in the negociations which were 
then pending with respect to the Polish 
It is not necessary for me now to 
repeat opinions which it has been my duty 
to express on f.rmer occasions with respect 
to the manner in which Russia has treated 
the Constitution which the Emperor Alex- 
ander gave to the kingdom of Poland. It 
is not necessary for me now to inquire how 
far the revolt of the Poles was justified by 
the violation of their Constitution, ner in 
what degree the organic statute, which was 
substituted for it, has been observed by 
Russia. I have stated ona former occa- 
sion, that I did not think the revolt of the 
Poles justified the abrogation of their Con- 
That opinion [ still maintain, 
and that opinion the British Government 
has expressed to the Government of Russia. 
With regard to that part of the motion of 
my hon. Friend which applies to other 
matters—that part of it in which he pro- 
poses to request the Crown to send an agent 
to the state of Cracow—upon that part of 
his motion, I am prepared to state to my 
hon. Friend that Government do intend to 
send a consular agent to Cracow. I should, 
trust, therefore, that my hon. Friend will 
consent to withdraw that part of his mo- 
tion. My hon. Friend may naturally feel 
gratified that the substance 2 of his motion is 
about to be carried into effect, but | am sure 
he will also feel, that it would be an un- 
usual interference with the exercise of the 
discretion of the Crown to point out to 
the Crown the propriety of appointing di- 
plomatic or consular agents in this or that 
particular place. With regard to the other, 
and more material part of the address which 
my hon. Friend proposes to move, I confess 
it does not appear to me that he has laid 
any sufficient Parliamentary grounds to in- 
duce the House to accede to his proposition; 
and | am not without hope that 1 may per- 
suade my hon. Friend to desist at all events 
from pressing his motion to a division. 
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Possibly I may call upon him to withdraw | 


{Apnit 


it, instead of formally taking the sense of 
the House upon it. I think if there were 
any. one thing upon which this ca 


would have more reluctance than another, 
to interfere with the discretion of the exe- 
cutive branch of the Government, it would 
be a matter relating to our foreign poliey— 
connected with a question involving the al- 
ternatives of peace and war. The eae 
gative of peace and war, and the disereti¢ 

in conducting the communications aha 
which the issues of peace and war depend, 
have wisely, I think, been left, by the Con- 
stitution of this country, in the hands of the 
Crown, and to the Crown’s 1 sponsible ad- 
visers. And it appears to me, that unless 
there shall arise some great and flagran 
in which the Parliament shall suppose that 
the responsible advisers of the Crown have 
either done an act which was improper to 





t case 


be done, or have neglected doing tha 
which it was their obvious duty to do, 
it would be more consistent with the 
practice of Parliament, and with the 
true principle of the Constitution, that 


Parliament should not unnecessarily, or 
irregularly, attempt to interfere in matters 
that do not pointedly require that they 
should express their opinion for the guid- 
ance of the Crown and its responsible 
advisers. Now the question is, on the pre- 
sent occasion, whether my hon. Friend has 
shown, that circumstances have arisen which 
require the interposition of Parliament in 
order to point out to the Government a 
course which the 
of their own accord disposed to follow. For 
my part, I do not think that my hon. Friend 
has established such a case. My hon. 
Friend has stated the great importance, 
politically and commercially, of our rela- 
tions with Turkey, and with other countries 
lying beyond the Black Sea. The Govern- 
ment entirely concur with my hen. Friend 
as to the extreme importance in both those 
points of view—both politically and com- 
mercially—of our relations with those 


countries. e feel as strongly as my hon. 
Friend the extreme importance, with a 
view to the preservation of the balance of 


power in Europe, that Turkey should be 
maintained in a state of independence ; and 
we also feel, as strongly as my hon. Friend, 
the great advantages to the commercial 
resources of this country, which may be 
derived from an extension of our intercourse 
with Turkey and Persi: 1 and with any other 
country in that part of the world. The 
question then, is not whether the Govern- 


Government do not seem | 
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ment are 
wh ic h th iC 


alive to those considerations to 


— of my hon. Friend points 


—but whether circumstances have occurred 
which show the existence of danger to 
which the Government are blind, and 
agaist which they are not likely to guard, 
unless driven thereto by the direct interfer- 
ence of this House. Now Lown, that amply 
as my hon. Fricnd kas established the first 
part of his case, I think he has entirely 
failed i stablishing ho second. My hon. 
yy has shown, beyor nd th r Ss ibility 
O: qu tion, the great in pe rtance Turk Ys 
us an independent Stat. », to cee country, 
and I will say, to all the Powers of 
Western Europe. My hon. Friend has 
shown, by reference to former events, that 
it is necessary for the Government of tl 


country to keep a watchtul eve upon the 
ndition of 


hes 
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be ready, Im case titties snouid aise, 


to extend to Turkey such assistance as 
circumstances may render necessary. My 
hor EF "1 ] ly >} Th vith P vard t¢ 
ion. Friend has shown, with regard to 


the commerce of this country with ‘Turkey 
and Persia, not only enough for the purpose 
he had in view, but I take leave to say, 
more even than — suit the object of his 
argument. He has shown that this trade is 
a trade of yearly increasing importance. Le 
has shown that it is a trade of great import- 
ance, and of great promise to this country, 
which it is, highly necessary for 


therefore, g 
the Government 


of this co untry to watch 
and that any interruption to which 
ould be prevent red by all possible means. 
the fucts which my hon. 
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Friend has stated i in support of that part of 
gument ; P he has shown that 
during the last few years, that trade 
risen from next to nothin ig to a very con- 
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siderable amount. 
during which this change has taken place. 
Have they been years when Turkey was 
in a state of profound peace and compk te 
they years In which 
on to inte rrupt rea 
tranquil pursuits of commerce, and in whic! 
independence pee authority of the 
Sultan was so firmly established throughout 
all his dominions as to enable him 
ample protection to merchants and to the 
introduction of foreign commodities ? Quite 
the reverse. ‘This trade has increased dur- 
ing the years when Turkey was involved 
in intestine war, when every eer 
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there was no war going 
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withstanding those circumstances, I am of 
opinion that my hon. Friend has proved, 
by the documents to which he has referred, 
that our trade with Turkey has increased 
ina most rapid and unexampled manner. 
Then with regard to Persia, the same 
observation applies. My hon. Friend has 
proved the fact, which I also have heard, 
that the amount of the imports at Trebizond 
during the last three or four years has 
increased from 450,000. to 800,000). But 
What was the state of Persia at the time? 
li has been but recently involved ina ques- 
tion of a disputed succession, and in a state 
of civil war, not long in continuance 
certainly, but involving all that derange- 
ment of the internal administration of the 
country which is peculiarly unfavourable to 
the development of commerce with other 
countries. If my hon. Friend had been able 
to show, that whereas some years ago we 
had had a large and important commerce 
with Turkey and with Persia, and that that 
commerce had, -by the aggressions of other 
countries, or by the neglect of the Govern- 
ment of this, dwindled down to an incon- 
siderable trade, then there might have been 
ground to call upon Parliament to stimulate 
the dormant energies of the Government, 
to awaken them to a sense of the national 
interests, and to call upon them better to 
perform their duties. But when he has 
shown that, under circumstances naturally 
unfavourable, the trade of the country 
has inereased to a great amount, that, 
I think, is a proof that the Govern- 
ment of the country is not dead to 
this important matter; and I believe it 
does afford a strong ground entitling me 
to appeal to my hon. Friend to forbear, 
on the present occasion, from interposing 
his motion with the authority of the Go- 
vernment, by calling on the Government 
to do that which, by his own showing, 
they are in the progress of accomplishing. 
As far as the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, therefore, is concerned, { contend 
that we do not require, in the present state 
of things, that degree of admonition—TI do 
not say censure—which a vote of the House 
on this occasion might be supposed to imply. 
My hon. Friend next pointed the attention 
of the House to the aggressions which he 
conceives Russia meditates against us. I 
do not stand here to expound or explain the 
intentions of Russia. It is enough for 
us to look at facts, and deal with events 
that have actually taken place. 1 can 
assure the House there is no disposition on 
the part of his Majesty’s Government to 
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submit to aggressions on the part of any 
power, be that power what it may, and be 
it more or less strong. We are convinced 
if any power should be disposed to commit 
aggressions against the subjects of England, 
that if we came to this House and stated 
that such facts had come to pass, and that 
our remonstrances had been vain, and that 
we were not able to obtain redress—we are 
perfectly confident, I say, if we did this, 
that such an appeal never would be made 
in vain to a British House of Commons. 
But though I followed the speech of my 
hon. Friend with all the attention which I 
could command. I confess that I was not 
able to make out from his statement any 
specific fact which he alleged to have taken 
place. It appeared to me that the senti- 
ments of those whom he represents, as 
well as the opinions he himself has ex- 
pressed, consist rather of apprehensions 
with regard to the future, than of actual 
facts with regard to the past. Now, Sir, 
in dealing with the relations of this country 
with foreign Powers, it is not prudent or 
wise, I think, to anticipate wrongs. It is 
sufficient to deal with wrongs when they 
have occurred; and it is wiser, at all 
events, for Parliament not unnecessarily to 
announce apprehensions of injuries which 
have not actually taken place. Sir, we 
have had an instance not long ago of the 
inconvenience of popular assemblies dealing 
prematurely with questions between differ- 
ent countries. I think it is very evident if 
popular assemblies in France and in 
America had left it for their respective Go- 
vernments to deal with the question of dif- 
ference that lately arose between those two 
countries, the difficulties which attended its 
arrangement would not have been so great 
as they ultimately proved to be. My hon. 
Friend alluded in the first place to the 
danger of interruption to our trade by 
Russia up the Danube. He mentioned a 
case in which remonstrance had been made 
by Lord Durham to the Court of Russia, 
which was referred to Count Nesselrode, 
who referred it to the Governor of South 
Russia, and by whom it was referred to the 
Consul at Gulatz. Now, Sir, I know 
nothing of those circumstances ; but I am 
quite sure, that whatever remonstrance 
may be made by Lord Durham to the 
Russian Government, with respect to any 
thing that may have been wrong in the 
intercourse between the Russian authorities 
and our merchants, that attention will be 
paid tothem. But certainly it was natural 
that, upon the receipt of that remonstrance, 
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reference should be made to the Russian 
authorities on the spot where the wrong 
had been done. ‘There can be no doubt, | 
apprehend, that by the treaty of Vienna, 
the navigation of the Danube is free to the 
commerce of all nations. The 108th article 
says, “ That all navigable rivers, which in 
their course either traverse or separate the 
different States shall be free to the com- 
merce of all nations.’ Another 
goes on to say, that those powers, through 
whose territories such rivers pass, shall ap- 
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article | 


point commissioners to regulate all matters | 


concerning the details of the navigation of 
those rivers; and it empowers them to fix 
the tolls which may be levied, provided 
always that the tollsso fixed, shall not exceed 
the amount of the tolls existing at the time 
when the treaty of Vienna was signed. 
Now, at the period of the treaty of Vienna, 
the Danube was a river falling within this 
description ; for although Turkey was not 
a party to that treaty, yet, as the Danube 
traverses Austria and Bavaria, that river 
would certainly come under the provisions 
of the treaty. But, undoubtedly, when 
Russia acquired a portion of the Danube 
by the treaty of Adrianople, that part 
of the river fell within the scope of the 
treaty of Vienna, as being a part of 
Russia. I am not aware that my hon. 
Friend has alleged any actual violation of 
that treaty. If I rightly understood him, 
he rested his argument chiefly upon what 
was expected as likely to occur with regard 
to ships now about to leave this country 
with a view to proceed to the Danube. 

Mr. P. Stewart was understood to say, 
that a case of interruption had actually oc- 
curred with respect to some ships returning 
home. 

Viscount Palmerston : [ have received on 
official information that anything has oc- 
curred which is not warranted by the treaty: 
and I can only say, that when such a state- 
ment shall be made to me by the parties 
concerned, it shall be brought under the 
attention of the Government, and shall be 
dealt with by them in such manner as the 
law-advisers of the Crown shall deem con- 
sistent with the rights of the subjects of 
this country. But to refer again to the 
navigation of the Danube: I subinit, that 
in the present state of things, no ground 
has been shown upon which this House 
could be called upon to take any step with 
regard to that part of my hon. Friend’s 
case, and that that question, like the former, 
may fairly be left for the present in the 
hands of the Government, provided this 
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House has equal confidence in us 
regard to our foreign relations, as it has 
hitherto shown itself disposed to entertain 
with reference to the internal gov 
ment of the country. Now, with regard 
to the trade by Trebizond, we showed 
the attention which we pay to these sub- 
by appointing a consul at ‘Tre- 
between three four years 
[ can assure my hon. Friend, that I 


ili- 


bizond or 
ago. 
ain very much disposed to agree with b 
that it would be expedicnt to appoint a 
to very 


im, 


consular agent the sportant 


quarter which he has suggested. My 
hon. Friend is aware that we have, at pre- 


sent, commercial treaty with Persia. 
Our commerce with that country, at pres 
sent, rests upon an ancient usage. We are 


how endeavouring to negoctate a tre aty ol 
; 3 : ; 
commerce with Persia: and although 3 


no 


il WC 


have not yet succeeded in cur object, vet I 
am not without hopes and expectation 
that we shall accomplish that purpose. My 
hon. Friend is aware that until lasts 

the diplomatic relations between this 
country and Persia were carried on by an 
envoy, sent by the Governor-General cf 
India, having no direct communicaiton 


with this country. 
Our diplomatic a 
servant of the (¢ 
structions from the Governu 


Phat has been altere 
4 p ier 
CrTsla 


rown, ret 


went mM 


CLVINg 
cnt «af 
means of thi 
communication with this country, he 
Vy ' 


caleulated to be a much more effe 
5 1? 


agent than a servant of the Past-lnd 

Company could possibly be.  [ mention 
this merely as a proof that we ere not at al 
insensible to the great importance of the 


Vriend 
and that we a 


subject to which my hon. 
directed our attention, 
constantly taking measures t 
us best calculated to promote the nations 
interest in those quarters. My hon. Friend 
has stated that, on former oceasions, I had 
held out reasons inducing the country to 
entertain expectations as to the course th 
Government would pursue, but which ex- 
pectations had not afterwards been realised. 
He stated, in the first place, that I had 
said, that it was not inthe power of 
Russia to exterminate a kingdom, alluding 
to Poland. As that expression, attributed 
to me, has been quoted before in this 
House, I take the opportunity to correct a 
mistake in the report of what I really said. 
What I, on the oecasion referred to, said 





hat ann , 
tinki Appeal 
i 


| was this—that it was impossible for Russia 


to exterminate, nominally or physically, a 
nation—lI did not say kingdom. A king. 
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Russia 


dom is a political body, and may be de- 
stroyed ; but a nation is an aggregate body 
of men; and what I stated was, that if 
Russia did entertain the project, which 


many thinking people believed she did, of | 


exterminating the Polish nation, she enter- 
tained what it was hopeless to accomplish, 
because it was impossible to exterminate a 
nation, especially a nation consisting of so 
many millions of men as the Polish king- 
dom in its divided state contained. My 
hon. Friend also stated, that I had ex- 
pressed an opinion that the Russian troops 
would evacuate Turkey, but that the Rus- 
sian troops were, nevertheless, in Turkey 
still. Now, upon the occasion to which 
my hon. Friend alludes, the question was 
with regard to the Russian army that had 
come along the Black Sea, to occupy the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople. It was 
to that army, and that army alone, that 
my observation applied; and the expecta- 
tion I then entertained has since been 
fully realized, because a short period after 
I expressed it, that army did return to 
Russia. It is perfectly true, that up to 
this period Russia has continued to occupy 
Silistria, and a portion of the principali- 
tics of Wallachia and Moldavia; but I 
may state, pretty confidently, to the House, 
that an arrangement is likely to take 
place between Turkey and Russia, hy the 
payment of the money due from the former 
tothe latter, that Silistria and the principali- 
ties will be really and fond fide evacuated. 
I do not state that as being actually 
certain; but I have good reason to believe 
it will happen. Iam sure, therefore, that 
my hon, Friend will now feel that, at 
least, some of the apprehensions he has 
expressed may for a moment be suspended. 
Then I say, that the grounds upon which 
I should wish my hon. Friend to recon- 
sider his intention on the present occasion, 
and not to press his motion on the House 
are these—that an address is that sort of 
interference with the discretion of the 
Government, which seems to imply an ex- 
pression of dissent from, or distrust on, 
the part of the House, in the policy of 
the Government, which I do not think 
we deserve. ither he means that, or 
he means more; and if he intends to 
point to measures more nearly approach- 
ing to that hostility which was shadowed 
out in his speech, and a little more 
plainly alluded to by his hon. and 
gallant Friend, the Admiral, who followed 
him; if the object of his motion is not 
merely, that Government should keep 
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and Turkey. 


a watchful eye upon these important 
interests of the country, and take care 
to protect them against any aggression 
or wrong, but that we should go fur- 
ther, and take steps which may bear 
the appearance of an intention to  pro- 
voke Russia to war, I should say, that 
such a course would neither be politic 
nor consistent with the feelings of this 
Ffouse, nor the interests of this country. 
[ conceive the feelings of Parliament 
and the interests of the country to be, 
that we should submit to wrong from 
no Power whatever; that we should 
not permit any Power to provoke us 
with impunity ; but that we should also 
cautiously abstain from any thing which 
might be construed by other Powers, 
and reasonably so, as being a provoca- 
tion on our part; that we should stand 
upon our rights, and defend our own, 
but wait till we are really attacked, 
and pause till we have really good and 


just ground of quarrel, before we dis- 
turb that state of peace so essential to 
the interests of civilization, and which 


it is the peculiar boast of these latter 
years, that all the nations of Europe 
have learned the value of; and which, 
I trust, if it is to be disturbed, as | 
hope it will not, will be disturbed, not 
by any rash or imprudent act on the 
part of Eneland, but rather by the 
aggression of other powers, in resisting 
which Uneland may carry with her 
into such contest the opinions and judg- 
ment of all mankind; and rally about 
her, as [ am sure she would, if any 
wanton attack were made upon her, all 
the other nations of Europe, whose interests 
in these matters are, as my hon. Friend 
has justly stated, identical with those 
of this country. 

Lord Mahon: if even Thad not wished 
to take any part in th’s debate, I should 
still have been induced to rise by the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Lancaster 
(Mr. Stewart) on the peace of Adrianople, 
and on the line of conduct pursued at that 
time by the Duke of Wellington; and 
though the hon. Member is mistaken in 
supposing that [ was in any way connected 
with the Foreign Department at that 
period, yet undoubtedly, when much later, 
in December, 1834, I was appointed to an 
office in that Department, I considered it 
one of my earliest duties to make myself as 
thoroughly acquainted with all the details 
of those negotiations, as the records within 
my reach would allow me, | think I shall be 
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able to convince the 
Member for Lancaster is in error 


Russia 


House that the hon. 


that the | 


‘ >f ) t 
,ApRiL 20$ 


| 
} 


integrity and independence of the Turkish | 


empire ‘have always been amongst the | 
foremost objects of the Duke of Wel! ‘ington’ s | it 


and that neither at they peace 
other period, 
But | 


foreign policy, 
of Adrianople nor at any 
has he ever lost sight of them. 


shail go yet further. | think [can 
shew that the painful and perplexing state 
of Eastern affairs is mainly owing, not to 
the Duke of Wellington, but to the 


policy, or rather let me say, the want of 


policy of the noble Lord opposite, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. At the same 
time, I beg to assure that noble Lord 


that I shall most carefully avoid saying a 
single word that can by geogses bese 


| 





? j’ 
and Lurkey. 


the 
decreased population of Turkey, the conse- 
quently heavier burden of its invariable 
Land_tax, the distress and nt of 
: meomls: andithn dectie of the Wal { 

S people, ane the decline of the JSiIahometan 


1 r } 
nent decline lo those whe consider 
! 


disconte 


fanaticism, it will be apparent that there 
}were many internal causes of national 
degradation, besides those which Kussia 
muy have produced or which Funeland 
might have prevented. Weil Sir, it was 
in this eufeebled condition of Turkey that 
war broke out between it and Russta, in 
the years 1828 and 1829. ‘The hon. Mem- 
her for Lancaster speaks as if the Priti h 
Government of that day had remained a 
passive and imdiffere: 1 mpcekiitne’ ee that 
contest, making no exertions to obtain a 
speedy peace on favou rable terms fir 
Turkey. So far from this being the fact, 


any embarrassment in the way of any ex- 
isting negotiation, or create even | ae 


slightest dificulty to his Majesty’s Govern. 


ment. 


Sir, in the first place, in justice both to 


the Duke of Wellington and to the noble 
Lord, Imust say, that I think there is one 
fallacy running through the whole speech, 
not only of the hon. Member for Lancaster, 
but also, 
the noble Lord, the Member for Arundel! 
(Lerd Dudley Stuart), Both these 
bers seem to assume, as a matter of course, 


Mem- 


that whatever changes have taken place of 


Turkey 


among 


late years, to the disadvantage of 
and to the lowering of her rank 
nations, must have proceeded either from 
ambition in Russia or neglect in England. 
Now I do not deny the operation of either 


of these causes, though at different 


in a former evening, of that of 


| Heytesbury of 


periods, but [ do say, that before investi- | 


gating them it is not just to overlook other 
internal causes of decline which in them- 
selves go a great way in accounting for the 
helpless and degraded state to which 
Turkey has fallen. Why what is the 
internal state of Turkey ? Had we to deal 
with the same mighty nation which, no 
further ago 
standards under the walls of Vienna, and 
pour hundreds of thousands of men into 
the plains of Germany ? Or had we to 
deal with a nation broken in spirit and 


diminishing in numbers, and looking to 
foreign states no longer as objects of 


conquests, but for the succour of alliance ? 
Despotism in Turkey had produced its 
never-failing effects. Those effects are 
often not pe -rceptible at first, on the con- 


trary it often imprints a momentary vigour, | the stipulations respecting 
perma- 


but it never fails to be followed by 


I can assure the hon. Member that the official 


corres} oudence of that ye riod display s the 
most eager anxiety, and the most incessant 
exertions for the pre servation and inde. 
pendence of the ‘Turkish empire At 
Constantinople every e: sinceaon was used 
to induce the || urkish Government to rece de 
from their dogged obstin ear = 
the mode ates CONCeSSIOUS re qu ured of the: 

with respect to the Greeks, to avert those 


concessions which were afterwards 
sey sates } 

Adrianople. 
sf 
auce 


extensive 
wrung from them atthe peace o! 
With the R Government 
etic tone was assul import 
hever momen 
tructions to Ler 


Qos © 7 
li , me os 


ussian a mo 


enere red: the 
eS, ; : 
of this question was for a 


forgotten ; and in the ins 
June 13th, 


directed — 


“Tn the event of any territorial a 
ment being contemplated, to 0. adopt the grave 
tone of remonstrance, consistently wit 
staining from all language of menace.” 
I have the less hesitation in spel ing of 
'our diplomatic correspondence of — that 


| 


| 


| Ope nine of the Session of 183 h. 
than 1683, could plant. its | 





already been noticed 
ier at the 
Those Was 


period, because it has 
by Lord Grey in 


anotl pl: ace 


also full communication on the subject 
with other European Courts, until the 
manifold disasters of the Turkish arms 


left them no resource but the quick con- 
clusion and humiliating terms of the Peace 
f Adrianople. Lord Aberdeen, 
patch to I jue Heytesbury of the 31st of 
October, comments with mo small dissatis- 
faction on many parts of that Treaty, and 
| especially notices what the Member 
for Lancaster has dwelt upon to-night— 
the Islands in 
hat that peave 


0 I a des- 


1 
non. 


r 
ithe Danube. He denies tl 
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has “respected the territorial rights of 
sovereignty of the Porte, and the condition 
and the interests of all maritime States 
in the Mediterranean,” and I am sure 
that if the hon. Member for Lancaster 
had read that despatch he would cer- 
tainly not complain of any want of fore- 
sight in the views, or of vigour in the tone, 
in the Duke of Wellington’s Administra- 
tion. 

But perhaps the hon, Member for 
Lancaster may say that vigour in nego- 
tiation and remonstance was not suflicient, 
and that the Duke of Wellington should 
have made an appeal to arms. If that be 
the opinion of the hon. Member, I must 
altogether dissent from him. The conduct 
previously pursued by the Porte towards 
this country had certainly given her no 
clair to our protection on the ground of 
justice ; and as to the ground of expediency, 
Yet me ask the House, when the Turkish 
arms were so covered with loss, and broken 
by disaster, was this just the most favour- 
able moment. for s stepping forward as their 
ally? Let the House also look to the 
state of the other Powers of Europe—to 
France, for example, under the Adminis- 
tration of Prince Polignac—and let them 


see whether they will: not discover other 
grounds for recommending peace. But 


supposing that the Duke of Wellington 
had taken an opposite view of that question, 
and had considered a war either just or 
advisable, I should be glad to know how 
far he would have had the support of those 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who are now so 
forward in arraigning his policy as too 
pacific. Why, Sir, the er y of those hon. 
Gentlemen was then, that the Duke of 
Wellington was far too friendly to Turkey 
—that the Tories were attached to it, 
because it was a barbarous State; that 
its alliance and position were of no advan- 
tage to us, and that Russia was acting 
with singular moderation and total absence 
ambitious views. a. proof that such 
were then the opinions of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, I will take the liberty of 
giving some extracts from the speeches of 
thelr 1 most eminent leaders, and I will 
begin with quoting from one now unhappily 
no more, Whom I had the honour of know- 
ing wath in private life, and of whom I 
have the satisfaction of remembering that 
our political differences did not prevent 
our personal friendship ; I mean Sir James 
Mackintosh who, on the 14th of February, 
1828, said 


of 
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* Ife was prepared also to contend that the 
Government of the Ottoman Porte had been 
treated with extraordinary long suffering, with 
most exemplary patience, and with most un- 
expected forbearance. It was bare justice 
to Russia to say, that her dealings with the 
Ottoman Power for the last seven years had 
been marked with as great forbearance as the 
conduct of that Power had been distinguished 
by continued insolence and incorrigible contu- 
macy.’ 


Again, another very distinguished man, 
Lord Holland, on the 16th of July, 1828, 
salid— ° 

“ Turkey has been called our ancient ally, 
words which, when examined, will be found 
to be a modem blunder. No, my Lords, I 
hope [never shall see, God forbid I ever should 
see, for the proposition would be scouted from 
one end of England to another, any prepa. 
rations or any propositions, or any attempt to 
defend this, ourancient ally from the attacks of 
its enemies,” 

Such were the sentiments 
Whig party at that period. To these 
sentiments I admit that there was 
one great and eminent exception, There 
was one statesman of that party who, on 
Turkish affairs, entirely agreed with ‘the 
Duke of Wellington, and “dissented from 
the great body of the Whigs, That 
exception was Earl Grey. Speaking on 
the 29th of January, 1828, Earl Grey 
said,— 

“ That with respect to the transaction itself, 
of the battle of Navarino, he concurred with 
the learned Lord (the Earl of Eldon) in think- 
ing it most unfortunate; and that the effect 
which was naturally to be expected from such an 
event (meaning the further defeat of Turkey) 
might be averted, he sincerely trusted.’ 

Thus, then, it appears that, with this 
single,—though I admit eminent excep- 
tion of Earl Grey,—the party of the hon, 
Gentleman opposite was decidedly adverse 
to any interference in Eastern affairs ; or, 
if they had interfered, were disposed to 
take the part of Russia rather than the part 
of Turkey. Ido think thatitis not quite fair 
toshiftsocompletely their ground of attack ; 
and I cannot but consider it rather hard 
that a Government should be blamed _ for 
not stepping more boldly forward, when 
those Gentlemen, who are now blaming it 
for non-interference, would have been the 
first to refuse their support to direct inter- 
ference, or have proposed interference of an 
exactly opposite kind. 

Well, then, after the peace of Adrianople, 
the next event which disturbed the trans 
quillity of the east, was the war undertaken 


of the 
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by Mehemet Ali, against his sovereign lord 
the Sultan, m the spring of 1831. A 
change had meanwhile taken place in our 
Government at home, and the Earl of 
Aberdeen was succeeded as Foreign Secre- 
tary by the noble Lord opposite. Now, 
Sir, I must say, that the noble Lord oppo- 
site was by no means sufficiently alive to 
the importance of the new contest in which 
Turkey was engaged. I believe,—and I 
state this on the authority of persons the 
best acquainted with the practical state of 
the east,—that if the noble Lord had taken 
at first a firm and decided tone—if he had 
sent only two men-of-war to Alexandria— 
if he had even signified his disapprobation 
to the Pacha of Egypt, that aggression 
might have been, and would have been, 
arrested at its outset. I do not, of course, 
blame the noble Lord for not guessing pre- 
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and a Russian fleet seen to anchor in the 
Bosphorus. Then, and not til then, 


began that Russian influence which was so 
shortly afterwards displayed in the famous 
Treaty of the 8th of July, 1855. That 
decision of the noble Lord I cannot con- 
sider otherwise than as most unfortunate. 
I do not urge it against him in any hostile 
spirit, for it would be uncandid in me were 
I to deny, that the practical question then 
before him was by no means of so plain, 
clear, and evident a character as, I think, 
when separately considered, it appears. I 
admit that our domestic affairs were then 
in amost difficult position; I admit that 
our foreign relations also gave no small 
ground for hesitation; I admit that the 


| noble Lord had to look to other considera~ 


| tions besides those 


cisely what would occur, and I admit that | 


it is much easier to criticise events, when 


we look upon them with the knowledge of 


the result, as well as of the cause; but 
still I do say, that if the probable event had 
been earlier foreseen, it might have been 
entirely averted. Nor was it one of those 
sudden or violent inroads defying, by its 
rapidity, all reasonable calculation; Syria 
was invaded in the spring; in July was 
fought the battle of Homs, deciding the 


fate of that province, and it was not till | 


the 21st of December afterwards, 
whole Turkish army was annihilated at 
the decisive battle of Coniah. That battle 


laid the Sultan prostrate at the feet, or 
within the grasp, of the Pacha. It was 


then that the Sultan, 
his own resources, was compelled for pre- 
servation to apply to the succour of some 
other power. But to whom did ~ apply ? 

Did he apply to Russia? No, Sir, he im- 
plored the aid of England. He sent over 
to this country first, M. Maurojeni, and 
then Namik Pacha, to entreat the assist- 
ance of a naval squadron, undertaking to 
defray all the expenses of that squadron, 
and promising in further requital of that 
succour, the grant of new commercial pri- 
vileges and advantages to British subjects 
in Turkey. Such was the earnest applica- 
tion of Turkey ; but what was the answer 
of the noble Lord? He refused that appli- 
cation. Then, and not till then, it was 
that the Sultan, in his utmost need, dis- 
appointed of aid from England, and com- 
pelled to seek for aid elsewhere, threw 
himself into the arms of Russia; then, and 
not till then, was a Russian army assem- | 
bled on the borders of the principalities, | 


utterly stripped of 


that the 





| 


| degree of the 
| barrassment. 


connected only with 
Russia and with ‘Turkey. Nothing is more 
unfair, in looking back upon a question, 
than to bestow no thought upon the difli- 
culties with which it was perplexed and 
entangled at the time. But while I allow 
this to the noble Lord—while I am ready 
to make a fair and full allowance for the 
obstacles which he might have had to sur- 
mount in that question, yet, on the other 
hand, I doubt very much whether the 
noble Lord himself will deny, on cooi con- 
sideration and on fair avowail, that the 
decision to which he then arrived was 
otherwise than most unfortunate. All the 
powers of Europe were then friendly to 
our granting the application of Turkey and 
even Russia, much to her honour at that 
time, consented to that course, and was 
willing to forego any interference or influ- 
ence in Turkish affairs. Russia was will- 
ing that the arbitration of eastern policy 
should be wielded, not by the Court of 
Petersburgh, but by the Court of London. 
See to what results our opposite policy has 
tended. ‘To the refusal of the noble Lord 
may be mainly ascribed the Treaty of the 
Sth of July, and to that Treaty no small 
present irritation and em- 
But even admitting that the 
noble Lord, in the trying situation in which 
he was placed, was compelled to reject the 
solicitations of Turkey, I should at least 
have expected that he "would have taken 
most anxious precautions to guard against 
excessive influence on the part of Russia, 
and to keep her interference confined to 
narrow bounds. I should have expected 
that the noble Lord would have provided, 
| with peculiar vigilance, for the diplomatic 
duty to be performed at Constantinople. 
Sir Stratford Canning had quitted Con- 
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stantinople on the 9th of August, 1832. The Now, Sir, I have gone through, in 
noble Lord opposite then appointed Lord} much detail, the transactions previous 
Ponsonby, who received his credentials at} to the Treaty of the 8th of July. 
Naples on the 29th of November. This| Of the subsequent transactions I am 
was the crisis of the Turkish empire—just | unwilling to speak as minutely, not 
on the verge of the decisive battle of | from any personal embarrassment, for 


Coniah. [I ask, where was Lord Ponsonby 
in the month of December ?—where was 
he in January, February,and March? It 
was not till the 6th of April that Lord 
Ponsonby embarked at Naples—it was not 
tili the Ist of May that he anchored at 
Constantinople. Now, I do not wish to 
say anything harsh of any one who is not 
here present to defend himself, and there- 
fore I admit that Lord Ponsonby’s absence 
may possibly have been unavoidable,—ill- 
ness, of course, would supply a_ sufficient 
vause, or there might be others ; but I do 
assert, that, if this absence was not una- 
voidable, or if the noble Lord opposite 
could have foreseen and guarded against it, 
it deserves the severest censure, and was 


the second great cause of the growth of 
Russian influence at Constantinople. It 


was during this absence that the negotiation 

yas begun, which was completed by Count 
Orloff and brought to a conclusion on the 
8th of July. It is my belief that if an ac- 
tive and able Ambassador had been present 
at Constantinople through that whole period, 
the ascendancy of Russia might have been 
successfully stemmed. Ona former occa- 
sion, when this subject was mentioned, the 
noble Lord observed, that though we had 
no Ambassador present, we had a very able 
and experienced Secretary. No man can 
be more willing than I am to do justice to 
the talents of Mr. Mandeville, the gentle- 
man alluded to, and I can bear personal 
testimony tc his merit; but still does the 
noble Lord mean to contend that even the 
ablest Secretary can at all possess the weight 
or speak with the tone of an Ambassador ? 


yor 
BOE 


Why, if so, how will the noble Lord 
se J 
answer the hon. Member for Middlesex 


(Mr. Hume), who this very evening, be- 
before this debate began, rose to complain 
of the absence of another Ambassador from 
his post >—and who, I dare say, when we 
come to vote the diplomatic estimates, will 
appeal to the noble Lord to assist him in 
abolishing ail Ambassadors, and substituting 
Secretaries, with one tenth of the salary. 
I do say, that, if ever there was a country 
in which the weight and station of an Am- 
bassador were useful —or a period in which 
that weight and station might be advan- 
tageously exerted—thatcountry was Turkey, 
during the six months before the 8th of July. 


there is no part of those transactions in 
which I, or any political friends of mine, 
were onaael but I do feel a conscientious 
desire not to say a single word that can by 
possibility throw the slightest difficulty in 
the way of any pending negotiations. I 
will, therefore, only say, in general, that 
I feel the utmost anxiety for the integrity 
of the Turkish provinces, for the indepen- 
dence of the Turkish power, that I think 
it most desirable to ether powers, and to 
the due balance between them, that the 
Turkish empire may be secure and un- 
disturbed in its possessions. I trust that 
neither the present Government, nor any 
Government in this country, will ever lose 
sight of this important object. With respect 
to the complaints of the British merchants, 
I have no positive or certain information ; 
but I do say, that looking to the number 
and respectability of the petitioners, the 
noble Lord is bound not to lose a moment 
in ascertaining whether their claims are 
well founded, and if so, in ,obtaining for 
them every s satisfaction to which they may 
be fairly entitled. The Treaty of Adrian- 
ople is silent res specti ng the navigation of 
the Danube for other nations. It speaks 
only of its navigation by Russians, ‘Turks, 
and the inhabitants of the principalities ; 
but if it confers no privileges, it at least 
takes away none, and the question of the 
free navigation of the Danube, under the 
Treaty of Vienna, may become a matter of 
negotiation, as the free n: iigation of the 
Rhine was formerly with “the King of 
the Netherlands. 

With respect to Cracow, I need scarcely 
say more than a very few words, since the 
noble Lord has consented to the object of 
the motion in sending a diplomatic agent to 
Cracow. If, however, the noble Lord 
had not taken that course, I should still 
have had very strong objections to the 
motion in point of form. I doubt whe- 
ther there is a single instance of Parlia- 
ment addressing the Crown as to the place 
where the Crown should send its diplomatic 
servants, and I certainly will not lend 
myself, as far as my vote is concerned, to 
what I fear is too much the tendency of 
the present period—an attempt to exercise 
by this House the power of the executive 
Government. I feel most anxious that the 
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independence of Cracow should be pre- 
served, it is a remnant of the independence 
of Poland, is most distinctly acknow- 
ledged cenael by the Treaty of Vienna. 
I think that, as parties to that Treaty, we 
were entitled to receive a communica- 
tion as to the occupation of Cracow. I was 
disappointed at hearing the noble Lord 
state the -_ evening, that none such 
had come to his hands; and I certainly 


cannot agree with him in the opinion 
which he then expressed, that such an 


omission was, in fact, “ a compliment ” 
from the ‘Three Powers. 1 certainly con- 
sider it anything but a compliment, 
to this country, orto the noble Lord. 

But, Sir, in saying this, I, at the same 
time, feel it no less my duty to protest 
and warn the noble Lord against a party 


, . . . | 
who, as far as we may judge from their 


speeches on this and on other occasions, 
evidently design to embroil this country in 
a war with Russia. I know they de not 
use the name of war—there is no 
locution to which they do not have 
course to avoid that name—‘ 
sures’ —‘ active interposition” — “ manly 
attitude’”—anything rather than avow what 
is the object, or, at least, 
all their proceedings—a war with Russia. 

Now, Sir, Iam net afraid of war—I have 
the fullest confidence in the resources of this 
country—I have the fullest confidence in 
the spirit of this people—and relying 
upon both, I am convinced that we shall 
come out triumphant from any conflict in 
which we may be engaged. But I have 
no less, like the gallant Admiral (Cedring- 
ton) who seconded this motion, the deepest 
sense of the privations and 
war draws down in its train, not only on 
the vanquished, but too frequently even on 
the victors; and I will never consent to 
see my country involved in these calamities 
without requiring the fullest proof of its 
indispensable necessity—of its being abso- 


re- 


the tendency of 
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, quarrel, unght, perhaps, leave him to pro- 








either | 
| to 
| his Majesty’s Government of 
| bility that properly 


| 


circum. | 


vise rorous mea- | 
| ject forward, 


calamities which | 


lutely required for the interests or the | 


honour of England. I wara the noble 
Lord, that he will incur a fearful re- 
sponsibility if, listening to exaggerated 
clamours, or to personal, resentments, he 
should involve the country in war rashily, 
lightly, without full cause, and without 
having first exhausted all the means of | 
peaceful negotiation. I also warn the} 
noble Lord, “that many of those so forward | 
in hallooing him on to hostilities, have not | 
always shewn themselves as ready to vote 
supplies as to utter complaints ; and when 


they had once fairly entangled him in a 


} 


secute it, or extricate himself as best he 
might, without any further assistance of 
theirs. 

On these grounds, then, I chject to the 


motion, and I advise the hon. Member for 
Lancaster to withdraw it. I am bound 
to look, not merely to the moderate terms 
of his Resolution, but to the vehement 
language his speech. I object to the 
present motion—not beeause I am insen- 
sible to the importance of the subject—not 
beeause [ am favourable to the aggressions 
of Russia—not because I approve of the 
past policy of the noble Lord—but I object 
it. because I will not consent to divest 
the responst- 
belongs to them—be- 
cause I will not pledge myself or this House 
further than we know or intend—and be- 
cause I will not authorize the noble Lord 
to think that by doing too much afterwards, 
can repair his great error of having 
done too little at first. 

Mr. Warburton depreeated the speech of 
the hon. Member who had brought the sub- 
and the principle of such a 
motion as he had made—a kind of motion, 
which was renewed from time to time, 
without any practical effect than 
interrupting of the national 
prosperity. Efe comteened, that his hopes 
of any long-lived independence for Poland, 
looking to the abject state of dependence 
in which she had been kept by Russia 
before, and since the Treaty of Vienna, 
vere very slight indeed. If, instead of 
recognising, we had protested against the 
partition of Poland, he might, indeed, have 
entertained some expectations of establish- 
ing that kingdom ; but when he considered, 
that the only parties to whom they could 
look for the restoration of her indepen- 
dence, were the two countries who had 
been her greatest aggressors, any high 
prospects he might otherwise have enter- 
tained, faded speedily away. Had Napo- 
leon, with the confederated armies of Ger- 
many and Italy, been able to restore inde- 
pendence to Poland? No; was it then to 
be expected, that we, by our own unaided 
exertions, and the parchment Treaty of 
Vienna, could accomplish the object? As 
long as we could assist Poland in her 
efforts, by sending a representative to 
| Cracow, well and good; but it was hope. 
to expect, that the end could be 
obtained by an appeal to war; it was only 
by encouraging and fostering the moral 


feelings to which a state of peace gave 
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rise, that the small remnant of indepen- 
dence which remained to her could be 
secured. The hon. Gentleman had talked 
of the conduct of Russia towards Turkey. 
Now, if the hon. Gentleman wanted to 
increase the exports of this country to 
Turkey, he (Mr. Warburton) had a recipe 
for the purpose which would be effectual, 
without entailing any expenditure upon 
England, and yet increasing her comforts. 
His recipe was this. If you would increase 
the exports from this country to Turkey, 
favour the imports from Turkey to this 
country. With regard to Sweden, there 
could, he apprehended, be no doubt that 
the approximation of the frontiers of Russia 
to within one day’s march of Stockholm, 
had endangered the independence of Swe- 
den. The proceedings at the end of the 
war had tended to loosen the connection 
between Sweden and this country. The 
only mode of placing them on their old 
footing, was to increase our commercial 
and friendly intercourse with her, and thus 
re-establish the harmony and friendly feel- 
ing which formerly subsisted. That the 
commerce between the two countries had 
decreased to an enormous extent could not 
be doubted. Formerly three-fourths of 
the commerce of Norway was with this 
country, whereas, at the present moment. 
it was reduced to one-third. He was de- 
cidedly opposed to putting a violent end to 
the existence of peace, with all its blessings 
and advantages, by any rash and hasty 
proceedings ; and for the reasons he had 
assigned, he should certainly divide with 
his Majesty's Government, in opposition to 
the motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. Barlow Hoy said, that many hon. 
Centlemen were in the habit of indulging 
in general statements respecting the ag- 
gressions of Russia, but they ought to 
remember what the conduct of this coun- 
try had been towards that power, even 
during the last twenty years. The parti- 
tion of the Turkish empire had been talked 
of, but it was effected—not by Russia 
alone, but by England, Russia, and the 
Pacha of Fgypt. Did the House recol- 
lect, that when the present King of the 
Belgians was offered the sovereignty of 
Greece, he refused it, because he could not 
obtain the island of Candia? Nothing 
was thought, then, of the sovereignty of 
Turkey. The Treaty with the present 


King of the Belgians was broken off be- 
cause he could not have Candia in addition 
to the dominion of Greece at that time 
offered to him, 


This then was an instance 
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of a most wanton aggression, to which 
England was a party. He must say, that 
the conduct of this country, where the in- 
dependence of others was concerned, had 
not been such as to entitle her to interfere. 
What was the conduct of Great Britain, 
when she was about to take possession of 
Ceylon? The Government entered into 
a contract with the King of that island, by 
whose assistance the Dutch were driven 
out. We entered into a contract, that the 
integrity and sovereignty of the smaller 
power should be respected. ‘The English 
Government, however, took advantage of 
the dissensions which followed, and the 
King was declared to have forfeited his 
throne. That declaration was pronounced 
by England. He was sent into a linger- 
ing imprisonment out of Ceylon. Thus 
had England acted the part of the strong 
against the weak. When the people there 
found, that they were not to be permitted 
to have a king of their own, they broke 
out into a war, quite as patriotic as that of 
Poland against Russia. What did Eng- 
land do upon that occasion? England sent 
out an army—they burned the houses— 
they destroyed the crops—they shot the 
natives—treated them as rebels—they were 
hung, or executed by other means. The 
chief of that country, who was only sus- 
pected of communicating with rebels — 
how was he treated? ‘There was no 
Siberia in question ; but he was sent to 
the Isle of France, where he terminated 
his days. That was the conduct of this 
country, in which there was now so much 
talk of the conduct of Russia towards 
Poland. What had been our conduct in 
India. [ Question, question !| His observa- 
tions were to the question. He wanted to 
shew, that there were cases of aggression 
on the part of this country, as flagrant as 
ever were any on the part of Russia. 
[ Question, question !] If there was no dis- 
position on the part of the House to enter 
into this very important branch of the sub- 
It was to be 
remembered, that when a question was 
brought forward for imposing a duty upon 
Russian tallow, the interests of this coun- 
try made it immediately be seen, that such 
an impost would be unwise and impolitic. 
He very much doubted, whether any bene- 
fit could arise from voting for the motion. 
One of the accusations made against 
Russia was, that she had established a 
quarantine at the mouths of the Danube. 
No doubt the quarantine laws are used by 
Russia for political purposes. He had no 


and Turkey. 
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doubt, that the quarantine established by 
Russia, at the mouth of the Danube, was 
for a political purpose ; and it was a just 
ground for remonstrance on the part of this 
country. Quarantine was now very scl- 
dom used for the purposes for which it 
was originally instituted. It had been 
one means of “impeding the civilization of 
Turkey, and the sooner it was abolished 
the better for all partics. One word, as 
to the Treaty of Hoonkiar Skelessi, and 
by which Russia had obtained from Turkey 
great advantages. Suppose the people of 
England, however, were in the same posi- 
tion as the Russians were, when tha 
Treaty was made: if the Minister did not 


obtain for England such advantages as 
Russia then oained, he would be im- 


peached. 

Mr. Roebuck: Sir, when we know the 
serious difliculties in which this country 
was involved by the last war, and the ad- 
rantages which have resulted from the pro- 
found peace which it has so happily of late 
years enjoyed, we ought to consider gravely 
before we again embroil ourselves in hos- 
tilities. W hy should we connect ourselves 
with the political quarrels on the Continent 
of Europe? Iam never, for my part, con- 
tented with carrying out a principle half 
way. I lay down this proposition, that we 
ought never to mingle in European quarrels, 


er European politics. Ours is a single and 
insulated position, we have peculiar and 


insulated interests ; and we ought never for 
any idle notion of maintaining “ the balance 
of power,” to embroil ourselves in disputes 


that do not belong to us. Our insu- 
lated condition, and insulated interests, 


point out to us that we ought never until 
we are attacked, to attack any other Power, 
and that never, unless for the purpose of 
avenging a wrong inflicted upon us, ought 
we to go to war. That is the broad pro- 
position which I lay down. People may 
quarrel with that proposition, but it is in- 
cumbent upon them to show that it is 
erroneous, we must always assume the 
advantage to be on the side of peace ; and 
the onus lies on those who wish us to depart 
from it to prove that we are bound by our 
condition to go to war. Sir, in support of 
the proposition which I have just laid down 
I will cite the conduct of a nation much 
like ourselves ; like us addicted to commerce, 
whose prosperity like ours is drawn from 
commerce, and who, in every political con- 
nexion, is based upon commercial advantages, 
I mean the United States of America, like 
ourselves separated from Furopean qui arrels 
and European polities. Now, Lask, in what 
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differ from ourselves? “Why, 
they differ,” says some one “in the distance 
which they le from the Continent of 
Europe.” I have a very short answer to 
that. The distance of America from Europe 
did not preserve her from England ; while 

England, only twenty miles “dist ant from 
France, has de fended herself against any 
foreign ageression. In what, then, is the 
reason of this difference to be found? In 
ats that [England is mistress of the seas, 

and that America is not. It is not approxi- 
mation, or distance, therefore, that makes 
the peculiarity of our situation. Now what 
part of our interests demands that we should 
goto war? There is no danger of aggres- 
sion, therefore, it is not self-defence. But, it 
is said, there is danger of aggression on our 
external relations, and we ought to have 
recourse to war to prevent that occurrence. 
I am willing to allow, that if it can be 
shown that a distinct attack has been made 
upon our commerce, no matter whether 
that particular branch of our commerce 
which is attacked be of great importance or 
not; if we are hindered in that course of 


and Turkey. 


do they 


| honest, industrious, commerce, which we as 
| a nation ought to pursue, and if all attempts 


to obtain redress by peaceful remonstrances 
have failed ; then I admit, and not till then, 
should we go to war. But then first of all 
you must prove the aggression. Now what 
does the hon. Member for Liverpool do? 
What has he alleged in his speech? He 
has divided his speech into two parts, one 


part relating to Poland, and another to 
Turkey. Has the first anything to do 


with British commerce, or British interests ? 
No certainly not. But it is said, we are 
bound by treaties to assert the rights of 
Poland, and the very person who makes 
that assertion (the hon. Member for Lan- 
caster) says, that now-a-days sureties are of 
no use. Sir, I know they are not, and for 
that reason, would not have this country 
enter into any treaties. We know full well 
that Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France, 
will break a treaty the moment it suits 
their purpose. And why are we then to 
maintain it? Are we to assemble an army, 
and to land it on the shores of the Baltic, 
or march it into Poland to assert the rights 
of Poland. My opinion, is, that humanity, 
like charity, begins at home. There was a 
great talk about maintaining the “ balance 
of power,” many years ago. And what has 
Sones the consequence ? Why we have got 
800,000,000/. of National Debt—and I have 
no desire that this country should go through 
another such terrible ordeal. Are we to be 
utterly forgetful of all our own interests ? 
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Are our manufactures nothing? Is our 
agriculture nothing? Are our labourers 
nothing? A war would be a stoppage to 
all our great political, social, and national 
improvements of every description, and 
would add immensely to our already over- 
grown National Debt. And is there any 
advantage to be derived commensurate with 
all these ; for remember 1 am now speaking 
not of a war to protect our commerce, but 
of a war of humanity only? War with 
England, means a war with the whole 
world ; it would be impossible for two such 
Powers as Russia and England to go to 
war without extending the contest over the 
whole civilized world; and for what? 
Because the Polish people have made an 
unsuccessful revolt. If they had succeeded, 
well and good. ‘They have failed, and they 
must take the consequences. That is the 
understanding with which any people com- 
mences a revolt; viz., that they greatly 
gain if they succeed; they suffer if they 
fail ; and that is the implied compact under 
which the Polish people, like any other 
country raised the standard of rebellion. 
Now a great deal is said about the original 
partition of Poland. What was that par- 
tition ? It was the displacing a mischievous, 
aristocratic, tiresome, ever-agitated, oli- 
garchical Government, and converting it 
into a despotism. ‘That I consider a bene- 
ficial change. I believe the people of Poland 
were not then worse off than they were before 
the partition. Tam not defending Russia ; I 
am not attempting to deny that the course 
she took was that which a wise, an honest, 
or abenevolent nation would have pursued. 
But I say we should look closely at circum- 
stances, before we are led for humanity’s 
sake, to goto war. Iam at a loss to under- 
stand what it is the hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses to gain by his motion, now that the 
noble Viscount (the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs) has declared the intention of Go- 
vernment to send a diplomatic avent to 
Cracow. He docs not say distinctly, we 
should go to war; and yet what is the 
good of sending a diplomatic agent to 
Cracow, unless perhaps the hon. Mem- 
ber anticipates he will only be insulted, 
and that thus we shall be driven te war. 
I am sorry to hear the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government on this point. Had 
we any commercial interests to protect, 
then he should have been sent before. 
It is idle to think that Russia would 
be awed by the imposing demonstration 
afforded by one solitary man; it~ will 
only irritate her without doing any 
good. You send a diplomatic agent to 
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Cracow; what will he do? He sends 
remonstrances—and the Russian Govern- 
ment very justly, (and as I am sure we 


' should do in similar circumstances), ask him 


what business he has to interfere with them ? 
Suppose that the Russian Government were 
to send an envoy over into our Eastern 
possessions (many of which are in much the 
same situation with regard to us as Poland 
is with regard to Russia), and we were to 
endeavour to persuade the people of those 
dependencies, that they were very ill 
treated, and write remonstrances to our 
Government on the subject. Why what 
should we do? Send him about his business 
to be sure!—and very properly. And I 
say that Cracow is similarly situated with 
regard to Russia, and that it would be 
absurd to irritate Russia by such an attempt 
at a demonstration as that which is reeom- 
mended by the present motion—why I 
should not wonder if the Russian Govern- 


ment were to order our envoy to march off 


to Siberia! You ought first to make out 
proof that there has been an aggression 
upon England which will justify war before 
you result to any such measure. Now, 
then, comes the other portion of aggressions 
alleged in the speech of the hon. Member— 
the aggressions in the Black Sea; and the 
first proof of these aggressions on our com- 
merce is drawn from a statement of the 
vearly increase of our trade with Turkey. 
I am at a Joss to understand how that is 
made out. Ifthe hon. Member wishes to 
know why that commerce is not greater, I 
say, from various reasons, my hon. I’riend the 
Member for Bridport has pointed out some. At 
ull events it is quite certain that there hes 
been no aggression on the partof Russia upon 
our commerce, justifying a menacing reso- 
lution of the House against that power. 
“Qh, but (says the hon. Gentleman), I 
shail go across the Black Sea to the mouth 
of the Danube, and there show you that 
tolls are exacted, to the great injury of our 
commerce.” ‘The assertion of the hon. 
Gentleman is the only evidence we have of 
the fact which he states; but even ad- 
mitting it to be true, how are we to deter- 
mine the intention with which that of 
which he complains has been imposed ? 
Surely that is not to be done by a mere re- 
solution of the House of Commons, and, 
therefore, I think that the King’s Ministers 
should be left to prosecute their inquiries, 
and ascertain whether it is necessary to 
take any steps or not, without coming 
down three several times to thrust into this 
House a violent declamation against Russia ; 
and upon what? Why, upon the mere as= 
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sertions of two hon. 
matters which, up to 
not been mentioned 
of the Crown. I do 
the hon. Member for 
have taken a proper 
casion. 
popular assembly, like this House, and com- 


Members relative to 
the present time, have 
to any one Minister 
not think those whom 
Lancaster represents, 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


course upon this oc- | 
He comes down on their part to a} 


plains for the first time, of grievances upon | 


which the King’s Government, the recog- 
nized medium of communication between 
one kingdom and another, have not been 
applied to. 
which the House will sanction. 
is casting a slur upon a popular assembly ; 


I do not think that is a course | 
I think it | 


I have a great respect for popular assemblies | 


and I don’t like that way of using them. 
I think they ought to be kept for their 
proper uses. When the Ministers of the 
Crown are not doing their duty, when 
they will not redress the grievances of those 
who have applied to them for redress, then, 


all connexion and interference with conti- 
nental affairs. If a country were deter- 
lo justice and observe forbearance, 


and Turkey. 


mined to d 
and if it were sure that every other country 
would show the same spirit, then, being 
determined to offer no provocation, and 
lit 


no injustice, i¢ mig] 


do 
justly refuse to in- 
volve itself in treaties, and be an indifferent 
spectator of the fate of other nations. But 


if, after su taining a grievous injury, there 
1 ‘ 





Was nocourse but to resort to arms—if there 
was no other resource open for obtaining 
redress but to make that last and calamitous 
appeal, he could not think that it was 


inconsistent with the duty or poliey of 
a country to prepare itself for such an event. 
TT Ree ‘ } } } 
The hon. Gentleman, who thought there 
was no use in making treaties, who had no 
in the good faith of 
tussia, Prussia, or France, ought surely, if 


the 


confidence Austria, 


he regarded those states with distrust, to be 


and not before is it time to appeal to this | 


House. The hon, Member for Lancaster 


is endeavouring to thrust upon this House | 


a premature declaration against a system 
which prevails in Europe, as the consequence 
of which he contemplates, or ought to con- 
template the chance of awar. I think such 
a declaration ought not to be made, but 
upon careful inquiry by the proper au- 
thorities, and that we ought not carelessly 
to threaten the destruction of the peace, 
not of Europe only, but of the civilized 
world. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the hon. Mem- 


ber who had brought forward this motion | 


must be not a little surprised to witness the 
concurrence of persons of different political 
sentiments in opposition to his motion. 


The noble Lord, the Secretary of State, the | 


hon. Member for Southampton, and the 


| us in the politics of the worl: 


hon. Member for Bath, differing in their | 


sentiments on other topics, agreed in oppos- | 
ing this motion ; and he must state, for his | 
| luded to the advice of Washi 


own part, that he gave his unqualified con- 
currence to that opposition ; though he did 
not subscribe to all the arguments which had 


been brought forward, he agreed in the 
o 


conclusion at which they arrived; and if 
the hon. Member pressed his motion to a 
division, he should record his unqualified 
dissent from it. He concurred with the 
hon. Member for Bath in the propriety of 
acting with care and caution in such matters, 
and in the inconvenience of discussing this 
question ina popular assembly ; but he did 
not concur with him in other parts of his 
speech, in particular when he maintained 
that this country ought to withdraw from 





prepared for the calamity which, without 
any fault of our own, might involve us ina 
contest with them. The hon. Gentleman 
said,that a war with England was tantamount 
to a war with the whole world. If that 
were the case, if such important interests 
were Involved—if the spark thus lighted up 
might involve all the civilized world in 
conflagration—surely it was not proper in 
us to have no allies, and to make no prepa- 
rations for such a contingency. The hon. 
Gentleman had quoted the example of 
(America. Now, the policy of that country 
formed no necessary rule for us, under the 
peculiar circumstances which it was 
placed, and its position with reference to 
other powers—on account of the absence of 
those national associations which involved 
1, and still 

more on account of the distance which did, 
in point of fact, remove it from the theatre 
of European politics, and sever it from those 
bonds from which we could not emancipate 
ourselves. ‘The Gentleman had al- 
ngton to his 

countrymen. In the then state of American 
politics, there being no power in actual 
collision with the United States at that 
period, he coul hat it might 
be good policy to follow that advice, though 
it might not constitute a good rule for that 
country at other periods, and still less a 
good rule for a country so differently situated 
as England. But, whatever the abstract 
opinion of Washington might be, when 


1 


hon. 


: a 3she halsaw 
dreadily believe t 


hostile measures came into operation, and 
\merica was involved in a war with Eng- 
land, it did not disregard foreign alliances. 
When the time of danger came, it found 
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the expediency of uniting itself with 
France. If it was necessary that we should 
be prepared for war when it came, and that 
we should be fortified by alliances with 
other states, surely we ought not to neglect 
to provide against it by timely measures of 
precaution. Whiie, then, he agreed with 
the hon. Member on some points, he must 
express his total dissent from him on this. 
The hon. Member for Bridport had ex- 
pressed great alarm at the hostile manifesto 
contained in the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man. Now, a more peaceable and harmless 
motion, following so warlike a speech, he 
had never heard. The object of it was to 
advise the Crown to send a diplomatic agent 
to the state of Cracow. He should de- 
cidedly object to the House of Commons 
giving advice with respect to the mission of 
a diplomatic agent. Should the motion be 
carried, this would be the first instance of 
such an interference on the part of the 
House with the exercise of diplomatic 
functions. He apprehended that it was no 
necessary indication of hostility to refuse to 
receive a diplomatic agent; it might be a 
mark of general unfriendliness, but formed 
no ground for a declaration of war. The 
House had no means of ascertaining whether 
the mission would be acceptable to the state 
concerned, or whether the agent would be 
received. They could not, certainly, advise 
the mission, without knowing whether it 
would be acceptable, or whether there 
might not be a possibility of its being re- 
garded as little less than an insult. He 
apprehended, that on reconsidering this 


Russia 


point, the hon. Gentleman would sce the. 


propriety of withdrawing this part of his 
motion. Taking the resolution itself, and 
not viewing it in conjunction with the 
speech, a less formidable motion had never 
been made. The other object proposed by 
the resolution was, “ That his Majesty will 
also be graciously pleased to take such steps 
as to his Majesty may seem best adapted to 
protect and extend the commercial interests 
of Great Britain in Turkey and the Euxine.” 
Was it not the duty of Government, not 
only in the Euxine Sea, but with respect to 
the universal commercial interests of the 
country, to protect and extend trade? He 
would not select any one part of the globe, 
and give advice to his Majesty to extend 
and protect our commerce there; but he 
would say it was the universal duty of 
the Crown to extend and protect the traffic 
of the country. If the House believed the 
Government to be neglectful of this duty, 
and could not confide in them, a motion 
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should be passed, expressly calling for the 
removal of Ministers, and the Crown should 
be advised to confide the trust to other 
hands. But he could not consent to make 
& motion to instruct Government relative 
to a special instance of its executive duty, 
and yet say that an Administration so re- 
miss was fit to be intrusted with the exe- 
cution of that instruction. ‘The hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken of the aggressions of 
tussia, and his speech had certainly been 
of a hostile character. He did not rise to 
defend Russia, or to underrate the imports 
ance of these aggressions, if aggressions 
had been commited; but if the House 
was to interpose its authority in aid of 
the executive Government, they ought, in 
the first instance to have decisive official 
proof of the necessity of their doing so. 
He certainly would not act upon the 
speech of any hon. Member, however ex- 
tended his information, or however im- 
portant the interests he represented. If 
there had been any undue encroachments 
on the part of Russia, he said, let us have 
redress; but if he was not to continue to 
leave the matter in the hands of the King’s 
Government, and if he was to call for the 
aid of the House, of course, before he took 
the first step that approximated him to hos- 
tile movement, he must have demonstration, 
clear as day, that such a proceeding was re 
quired. He must have direct evidence— 
he must have the treaty—he must compare 
the alleged infraction of it with its provi- 
sions—he must determine the character of 
that aggression, and then he would not 
content himself with calling on the King to 
take such steps as might seem to him best 
adapted to extend and promote the general 
interests of our commerce, but he would 
tell the Throne, and he would tell the 
House, that an injustice had been done to 
England, and that reparation had been re- 
fused ; and he knew that the House would 
assure the King of their determination to 
support him in his demand for justice. 
Such was the course which a House of 
Commons, representing the people of Eng- 
land, ought to pursue, when it was satisfied 
that its interposition was called for; but 
let him tell the House, that if they con- 
tented themselves with seeming to interfere, 
and with ca/ling in the aid of menace on 
slight occasions, when the day of real dan- 
ger came, then the views of the House 
would not have that weight and that au- 
thority throughout Europe which they 
ought to possess. If they did interfere, 
they ought to indicate to the King’s Go- 
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vernment what course they ought to pursue, | 
but he really could not see that any end | 
would be attained by passing a resolution | 
which merely implied that Government 
neglected their duty, but intimated that 
they should be left free to judge of the , 
steps they ought to pursue on the particu- 
lar question referred to. He confessed, that 
he did not in anywise understand the re- 
solution. If it implied want of confidence, 
why did not they mark their distrust by 
indicating the steps Government ought to 
take? But the resolution stated, that the 
King should be the judge of the measures 
best adapted to extend our commercial in- ; 
fluence, and consequently that the servants 
of the Crown should continue to judge of 
them. The resolution imposed no obliga- 
tion ; it was left entirely to the decision of 
Ministers to determine on the measures to | 
be adopted. This was, in point of fact, | 
dividing the responsibility. Supposing that | 
Government were to say to the House, 
“We regarded your address as a stimulus 
to our activity ; we thought you were dis- 
satisfied with our policy, and that you con- 
sidered us too pacific. We have refused to 
compromise our differences with foreign | 
states amicably, and will you support us in | 
case of awar?” If that support were | 
withheld, what would they have gained by 
the resolution? Would it besufficient, then, | 
for the House to reply, “ We said not a | 
word about war. It is true we talked of 
the aggressions of Russia on Friday, but | 
we said nothing of war on Monday. We | 
only said, that the commercial interests of | 
the country should be protected. You have | 
entirely misconstrued us, and we will not | 
support you.” If the House were resolved 
to interpose, let them not only interpose 
directly, and state their specific object, but 
let them state to what extent they would 
relieve Government of the responsibility, 
and what was the share of responsibility 
they were willing to assume. ‘There was 
no intermediate step between leaving the 
matter in the hands of the executive Go- | 
vernment and coming forward immediately 
with a vote expressive of want of confidence 
in them. But to a general resolution, in- 
dicative of a desire to have war on a small 
scale, or to try the effect of menace, in the 
hope that we should escape with menace, 
he never could consent to be a party. It 
was not only that he thought the honour 
and dignity of the country were involved 
in this question. Besides that, he believed 
that the interests not only of this country 
but of humanity were at stake, and so long 
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as peace could be maintained, he thought the 
British nation ought to set the civilized 
world the example of maintaining it. At the 
same time, he should be the first to say, if 
a foreign power either insulted or injured 
us in any essential interest, and refused re« 
paration, or mocked us by mere worthless 
concessions, that it would be then for the 
interests of England and of humanity that 
England should assume her proper attitude 
and station, and having used every effort 
to procure redress,should then have recourse 
to that alternative, which, after all, was 
one of the greatest calamities that could 
befall a people. So much for general sub- 
jects ; but he wished to add one word with 
respect to that part of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman referring to the treaty of 
Adrianople, and casting blame on the Go- 
vernment of his noble friend, the Duke of 
Wellington, for not taking more energetic 
steps to check the power and influence 
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' of Russia, which had arisen, as the hon. 


Gentleman thought, from that Treaty. On 
a question of this kind, and after constant 
occupation with the other business of the 
night, it would be difficult for him to at- 
tempt to speak with perfect precision on 
bygone matters, which took place four or 
five years ago. But if he made any mis- 
take, both the hon. Gentleman and gallant 
Admiral on the same side possessed memo- 
ries sufficiently accurate to correct him. 
He must protest against judging of the 
Treaty by the impressions and feelings 
entertained at this time. It was the 
fashion now to have great hostility towards, 
and apprehension of, Russia, and he would 
therefore look to the state of the public 
Then 
the universal feeling of this country was 
not directed against Russia, but was in 
complete concurrence with Russia in estab- 
lishing the independence of Greece. His 
noble Friend assumed the Government in 
the month of January, 1828, and with re- 
spect to Russia, and indeed other Govern- 
ments also, for he did not mean to say that 
their position with Russia was peculiar ; the 
Ministers of that period were not perfectly 
free agents. By the Treaty of July, 1827, 
this country, France and Russia, had con- 
tracted a common obligation, to put an end 
to the disorders prevailing in the Levant, 
and provide for the qualitied independence 
of Greece. It was stipulated that, sup- 
pusing one of the parties should be involved 
in hostility with Turkey, the Treaty 
should not be brought to a close in conse- 
quence of such a rupture. In 1828 a war 
U 
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took place between Russia and Turkey, a 
war which he must say, without pretend- 
ing to place implicit confidence in all the 
assurances given them of Russian disin- 
terestedness, arose immediately out of a 
provocation on the part of Turkey, offered, 
he believed, with the view of bringing on 
the destruction of the alliance of the Three 
Powers. A_ hostile manifesto issued by 
Turkey against a state so powerful, and 
bound by Treaty with France and Eng- 
land to effect the 
considerable part of her territories, could 
only be accounted for on the presumption 
that war would never take place—that 
France and England would refuse to be 
party to hostilities, and would withdraw 
from the alliance. These powers had in- 


Russia 


deed deprecated the hostilities of Russia _ 


against Turkey ; they knew Russia would 
have very great difficulty in acting as a 
mediator in one part of the world, and as a 
belligerent power in another, but still, 
foreseeing that the consequences of their 
withdrawal from the alhance must be fatal 
to the independence of Greece, they had 
determined to adhere to the Treaty, and 
fulfil its objects to the last. The gallant 
Admiral opposite thought that the Russian 
war might have been prevented, and was 
under the impression that Russia made 
proposals that England and France should 
enter with her as direct parties into the war 
against Turkey—a very convenient pro- 
posal for Russia to make when on the eve 
of separate hostilities, and that Britain and 
France had replied that they had no interest 
in the quarrel, that the Treaty never con- 


templated hostilities, and that they had no | 


ground of complaint against Turkey. The 
proposition which had been made by Rus- 
sia was, that the provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia might be occupied by Rus- 
sian troops. The answer returned was, 
that if the Russian army took possession of 
those territories, it would be impossible to 
reconstruct a fabric so constituted as the 
Turkish empire, when undermined by the 
advance of Russian troops, acting in con- 


cert with France and England. Supposing | 


they had acceded to the proposal, and that 
the Russian troops had advanced, with the 
consent of Britain and France, what secu- 
rity would there have been that fresh causes 
of hostility between Turkey and Russia 
would not soon have arisen? He appre- 
hended Russia would not have parted with 
the power of declaring war against Turkey 
on separate grounds, and ali that they 
would have gained would be, to be parties 
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to the operations which had annihilated 
the latter state, and left her a complete 
prey to the Czar. He asked hon. Mem- 
bers if they thought it would be wise in us 
to guarantee the security and integrity of 
| Turkey, whether the other powers were 
willing or not. He would not discuss the 
| question whether such a guarantee would 
| be effectual. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
| ber said, that at that period the Turkish 
army amounted to 53,000 men; that the 
Russians were in an almost hopeless state, 
from sickness and despondency, and that it 
| would have been easy for England to arrest 
their progress. But if the Russians were 
in such a miserable condition, what must 
have been the inherent strength of Turkey 
when it was unable to free itself from their 
presence? Ought the Government, then, 
‘without some vitally important reason, to 
have undertaken the defence of Turkey, at 
an enormous expense, and at so great a 
distance, unless they had been assured of 
the co-operation of the other powers? He 
had no hesitation in saying, that France 
was not prepared to have supported us. 
| We could not have persevered without for- 
feiting the concurrence of France, and 
losing all chance of the co-operation of 
Austria. Under these circumstances, he 
must repeat, that little short of madness 
could have induced us to guarantee the 
security of Turkey. He did hope, at the 
same time, that the other powers of 
Europe would feel a common interest with 
us. He did not undervalue the independ- 
ence of Turkey, and he trusted that France 
and Austria would see the necessity of co- 
operating with us for that end. Turkey 
|had not been included in the Treaties of 
1814 or 1815, but he felt certain that the 
'whole of Europe would rise up against the 
transference of the whole power of that 
‘empire toa single state. With respect to 
our commercial relations, though he did 
not undervalue any aggressions made on 
our commerce, and he should be unworthy 
of the close connexion he had with the 
commercial interests of the country, if he 
did, yet he must assert, that on this point 
the hon. Member’s speech was not conclu- 
\sive. The hon. Gentleman had said, that 
| since the Treaty of Adrianople there had 
| been a progressive decrease in our exports 
| to one of the countries in question, but on 
|account of what? Not on account of a 
|diminution in the demand for it from 
Turkey, but from the uneasiness and in- 
security of our relations with Russia. He 
said, then, that he would not consent to 
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ther aggravate that insecurity. 
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any vague motion, which would still fur- ; hon. Member said, 
He would | should withdraw herself entirely from the 
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Great Britain 


and Turkey 


that 


not add to that trepidation, notwithstand- | affairs of Furope—that she should abstain 


ing the expressed wishes of Mr. Garnatt | 


and some other merchants, but be would 
tell the hon. Member, that if a just cause 
should arise for war, he would be the last 
to oppose the assertion of it. At the same 
time, he would not be a party to a vague 
motion like this, which would only add 
irritation without increasing : 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson $i! the he haa not 
had any intention to take part in this 
bate ; but the extracrdinar y - ge 
doctrines propounded by the hon. 
learned Member for B: ith, compellec 
notice them. It was the first oceasion 
life, on which he had heard a defence, 
logy, or excuse for the most flagitious pub- 
lic act that had stained the annals of modern 
times—the amend of Poland. He had 
supposed that that nefarious proceeding had 
met with the just and universal reprobation 
of the whole civilized world ; and it was 
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ntiments an¢ 
and 
lL him to 
in his 
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with pain that he had heard a Member of 


the House of Commons of England become 
the defender of that measure, in a place 
where it certainly never found a defender 
before. The hon. and learned Gentlemen 
had asked what ri Poles had lost by the 
partition of their country? ‘They lost 
everything that ee be made dear toa 
nation, and without which there 
thing that deserves to be vah 
pendence. The territory of a great and 
powerful people was parcelled out among 
States, whose very existence had 
owing to the cae efforts of that people 
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—by which the religion and the liberties of 
Europe had been so ge n » pres rved. He 
should have been glad, tthe feelings of 
the House, w hich | had - en so often mani- 
fested in favour of Poland had been spared 
the pain of hearing the observations of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath. 
He had so often addressed the House on 
the merits of that cause.—His sentimen 
on that subject were so well known that 
he would only now say, that they continued 
unchanged, and that the events which had 
since happened had only strengthened the 
opinion which he had formerly expressed. 
The hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
who seemed to found his reputation on the 
singularity of his opinions, had advanced 
another doctrine, which he had considered 
was exploded, and which never had been 
adopted by any considerable portion of the 
British public, and certainly never obtained 
favour with any British statesman, The 
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from all interference, unless in the case of 
a direct attack on herself or on her own 
separate interests—that she should enter into 
no treaties and bind herself by no engage- 
ments towards ether States. No such 
pe licy had rendered Great Britain great 
and powerful. It w as not the policy which 
ould a the councils of William, Prince of 
Orange. He was iP life and soul of that 
et confederacy by which the indepen- 
dence of this country and of " Europe was 
reserved against the designs of Louis 14th; 
and he was, at the same time, the means 
of securing this nation from arbitrary 
r—of saving her rights, civil and reli- 
from the total dest ith which 
they were threatened by the infatuated and 
miseuided prince, who then sat upon the 
throne of this countrv. ‘The hon. and 
Bath said, and the 
hon. Member for Bridport seemed to agree 
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| with him, that we ought to enter into no 


' nation might not be t 
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treaties with foreign powers. But would 
the hon. and learned Member, or those 


who thought with him, say what we 

were to do in cases which might arise 

out of the treaties by which we were 

ilready engaged? He trusted it would 
I 7 


not be said, that England was not to hold 
herself bound by those engagements. The 
faith of England, when pledged by treaty, 
must be held sacred. There might be times 
and circumstances, no doubt, when a 
ina condition to avenge 

a b reac h of treaty. Some persons, for 
contended that France and Eng- 

land laboured under difficulties arising out 
of the critical state of their domestic policy, 
in both countries, at the time when the 
terms of the treaty of Vienna, to which 
they were parties, were flagrantly broken 
by the destruction of the Constitution and 
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n | nationality of Poland. That that breach 
s | of treaty amounted to 2 just cause of war, 
on the part of England and of France 


could not be fairly doubted. Had they 
been in a condition to exercise that right, 
and had they considered that their armed 
intervention would have obtained its object, 
and would have saved Poland, they would 
have been fully justified in intervening. 
That intervention did not take place ; but 
let it be remembered that neither England 
nor France had given its sanction to that 
act by which the Constitution and nation- 
ality of Poland were destroyed. Nay, they 
had solemnly protested against it ; and the 
U 2 
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Present political state and condition of Po- 
land, brought about by a breach of treaty, 
was not considered, either by England or 
France, as part of the public law of Europe. 
In respect to the motion before the House, 
he was satisfied that his hon. Friend would 
not think it necessary to press it to a divi- 
sion. His noble Friend, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, had intimated that a con- 
sular agent was to be sent to Cracow, a step 
which he could assure the hon. Member for 
Bath was not taken from any fear of the 
result of the motion of the hon. Member 
for Lancaster. It had long been considered 
desirable, with a view to our political as 
as well as commercial relations and in- 
terests, that a British consul should be sent 
to Cracow ; and in the month of June last, 
he had endeavoured to impress this on the 
Consular Committee, of which he was a 
Member, and who were unanimously of 
the same opinion. He believed the opinion 
of his noble Friend had been formed on the 
subject before that time, and he could 
safely say, that from that time all the 
Members of the Committee considered it, 
as he did, as a measure determined upon. 
His hon. Friend, the Member for Lancas- 
ter, had obtained the full effect of the first 
part of the motion; and in respect to the 
second, he had shewn no instance in which 
the Government had been wanting in its 
care and protection of our commercial 
interests in the East. The latter part of 
the motion was, therefore, wholly uncalled 
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for, had no facts to rest upon, and it might 
be considered to convey a censure on the 
Government which it had not merited, 
and to which he could not accede. He 
trusted that his hon. Friend would withe 
draw his motion. 

Mr. Roebuck denied, that he had justified 
the partition of Poland. He considered 
that act to be unjust, but that its conse. 
quences had proved beneficial. 

Mr. Patrick M. Siewart said, his object 
in referring to the progressive rise of our 
trade with Turkey had been to convince 
the House of the great value of that branch 
of British commerce, and of the importance 
of preserving it. With regard to the result 
of this debate, when the right hon. Baronet 
enumerated the concurrent opinions against 
his motion, he ought to have omitted the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who 
had acceded to his first proposition, relative 
to a diplomatic mission to Cracow, and had 
also held cut a hope of an extension of 
our consular appointments on the borders 
of the Euxine towards Persia. ‘The debate 
had been very satisfactory to him, and he 
congratulated himself on having called up 
the right hon. Baronet, who had, for the 
first time, identified himself with the sub- 
With the permission of the House, 
having succeeded in the first part of his 
motion, and the second part having been 
in substance conceded, he would, with the 
permission of the House, withdraw the Re. 
solution. —Resolution withdrawn. 
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